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PREFACE 


This Handbook , limited in coverage to the years 1918 to 1965, provides the 
background information for the Hoover Institution’s Yearbook on International 
Communist Affairs , which began publication in 1967 with coverage of the year 
1966. Seven Yearbooks are now available. The user of the much more detailed 
Yearbook will find in the Handbook an encyclopedic treatment of past events in 
the international communist movement. Conversely, the user of this Handbook 
will find in the Yearbook information on the movement and the individual 
communist parties since the beginning of 1966. 

Ever since communism become a subject of interest to scholars, librarians, 
students, publicists, and the broad public, there has been a need for a concise 
reference book on the international movement and its composite parts, the 
communist parties of the world. The Handbook attempts to meet this need. It 
provides a succinct historical background for every communist party that existed 
anywhere in the world up to the end of 1965, and it covers the developments 
leading to the founding of each party and the most important activities of each. 

The chief difficulty in preparing such a volume was the fact that communist 
parties have always operated on two levels—openly wherever political conditions 
permitted, and clandestinely where the parties were illegal and even in some 
countries where open activities were allowed. As a result, factual information on 
organization, membership, and the full range of activities of communist parties 
was not easy to obtain. In most cases the only available public source was the 
communist press, whose information was, under the circumstances, incomplete 
and of limited reliability. Each of the articles in this volume, however, was 
prepared by a specialist on the affairs of the country discussed. Thus fifty-three 
scholars from all over the world have contributed articles which in many instances 
are based on firsthand knowledge. A full list of the contributors and their 
affiliations follows the Preface. 

A related problem was the identification of a particular party as a communist 
party. For those parties active before World War II, membership in the 
Communist International, or Comintern, was considered sufficient evidence of 
communist character. The conditions of admission to the Comintern clearly 
stipulated that only communist parties were eligible. During and after World War 
II, however, when many parties operated under names intended to disguise their 
true orientation, some other objective criterion was needed. In this case 
participation of party representatives in the international meetings of communist 
parties in Moscow in 1957 and 1960 and attendance at congresses of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union were considered sufficient evidence of a 
party’s communist nature. The branch of the international communist movement 
organized by Trotskyist groups and known as the Fourth International is surveyed 
in a separate article, rather than being systematically covered in its national 
manifestations. 

Many parties have changed their names since 1918, in some cases several times. 
Most of these changes are noted in the text, and the index facilitates their 
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location. Furthermore, a list of all parties, arranged alphabetically by country, 
with changed party names given in chronological order, has been added as an 
appendix. Thus any communist party may be readily identified as such regardless 
of numerous name changes, and regardless of whether its name actually includes 
the term “communist.” 

The Handbook is organized alphabetically by country, and there is an article on 
each of the 106 countries in which a communist party was or is active. There are 
also articles on two large geographical units, Latin America and Subsaharan 
Africa. These overviews of the development of organized communism in those 
two areas as a whole shed a great deal of light on developments in the individual 
countries. In addition, articles on the international communist organizations 
operating before and after World War II—the prewar Comintern and the postwar 
Cominform—have been included. But the picture of the international communist 
movement would still be incomplete if the many communist front organizations 
functioning on an international scale were to be omitted. Therefore an overview 
of these organizations is presented, along with articles on the six auxiliary 
organizations of the Comintern and the nine major post-World War II front 
organizations. Furthermore, short articles on the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance and the Warsaw Treaty Organization also have been added in order to 
explain to the reader the nature of those organizations created after World War II 
by communist-dominated states. Cross references in individual articles refer the 
reader to pertinent related events in the general area or the international 
movement. 

Those communist leaders who used party pseudonyms are generally referred to 
throughout the text by those pseudonyms. In many instances the real name is 
given in parentheses at the first mention of the pseudonym. For each individual, 
the real name is indicated in the index, along with the known pseudonyms he or 
she used in different times and countries. 

For convenient reference, most articles are followed by a paragraph on 
important party records or documents and on party press organs, a list of party 
congresses, and a short bibliography. The older, larger parties have published quite 
detailed information on their activities at various times, and there is ample 
literature on them. However, the dozens of newer, smaller parties in all parts of 
the world have published scant information. Bibliographies on some of the 
recently founded parties in Africa, for example, consist almost exclusively of 
journal articles simply because usually no books on them are yet available. 

The footnotes documenting important events and facts refer to the original 
sources of information. As might be expected, few of these works are in English, 
and hence they are available only at a few specialized libraries. Most of them may 
be found in the library of the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace at 
Stanford University. 

Although the writing style of each contributor has been retained in so far as 
possible, as an aid to the reader certain editorial points have been made consistent 
throughout. The Handbook deals with communist parties that use some forty 
different languages. In general the names of all political parties are given in the 
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original language and in English translation, and are then referred to within the 
article by abbreviation; thus the French Communist Party (Parti Communiste 
Fran^ais, PCF) is referred to in the article on France as the PCF and in other 
articles as the French Communist Party. Exceptions are party names which 
customarily appear in some other form, such as the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (CPSU), the Chinese Communist Party (CCP), the League for the 
Independence of Vietnam (Viet Minh), and a very few others. Temporary 
coalitions and electoral blocs and labor and youth groups (with a few well-known 
exceptions) are referred to in English after their first mention in an article; the 
names of the numerous international mass and front organizations are given in 
English. 

Each of the fifty-three scholars who contributed to the Handbook was asked to 
discuss certain general topics as well as any pertinent matters peculiar to the 
country, party, or front organization under discussion. Unfortunately, some 
articles had to be shortened to fit the available space; each shortened version was 
checked by its author to ensure that no critical information had been omitted. In 
many instances the writers were asked for further specific details. Articles 
submitted in French, German, or Russian were translated; the English versions 
were then checked by the writers. Some articles by writers for whom English was 
not a first tongue required clarification of language; again, any questions of 
meaning were referred to the writer. Thus, while the time required in preparing 
this extensive work was lengthened by these checking procedures, each 
contributor has retained full responsibility for the content of his article. 

As editor of and contributor to this collective work, I should like to express my 
warmest thanks to each of the fifty-two other contributors to this volume. I am 
grateful to them for the time and effort they devoted to preparing the material, 
their friendly cooperation in adjusting their articles to the space available, and 
finally, their patience in awaiting publication of this work. Most of them have 
undoubtedly participated in collective works, but perhaps not in one that had 
fifty-three contributors and was prepared by a team of only four people. I 
undertook this work with the help of my trustworthy secretary and research 
assistant, Mrs. Laverne Marcotte Klebofski, whose aid extended from tracking 
down minute details to the translation of a number of the contributions from 
French into English. Without her devoted help, this volume would not have been 
completed. A free-lance editor assisted in preparing the work of so many writers 
for publication in a single volume. Miss Liselotte Hofmann, an editor for the 
Hoover Institution Press, reviewed the entire manuscript and supervised its 
proofreading and indexing; and Mrs. Carole H. Norton, editor-in-chief at the press, 
gave generous support in preparing the manuscript for print. I am greatly indebted 
to them. 

But this Handbook owes its appearance first of all to the Director of the 
Hoover Institution, Dr. W. Glenn Campbell, who recognized the great need for 
such a reference work and made Institution funds available for the project. 

WITOLD S. SWORAKOWSKI 

Stanford, California 
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See Subsaharan Africa and individual countries 


ALBANIA 


The Albanian Communist Party (Partia 
Komuniste e Shqiperise, PKSH) was founded 
on November 8, 1941, and in 1948 was re¬ 
named the Albanian Party of Labor (Partia e 
Pune's se Shqiperise, PPSH). Enver Hoxha, a 
former schoolteacher, was appointed leader 
of the PKSH at its founding conference; in 
1965 Hoxha was still party leader and the 
only surviving member of the original Alba¬ 
nian central committee. 


HISTORY 

Prior to 1941 the communists played only a 
minor role in Albanian political life. During 
the first days of the bolshevik revolution a 
handful of Albanians were swayed toward 
the Soviet regime by the bolsheviks’ expose 
of the 1915 London treaty providing for the 
partition of Albania. In December 1920 the 
Kosovo committee, which advocated the for¬ 
mation of an enlarged ethnic Albanian state, 
sought to enlist Soviet support for this ven¬ 
ture. 

Meanwhile the Soviets, through their 
agent in Albania, the Russian-educated Ko- 
standin Boshnjaku, had been attempting to 
build a following among Albanian students 
and youth. The procommunist elements in 
Albania unanimously supported the short¬ 
lived liberal Fan Noli government (June- 


December 1924), and when Ahmed Zogu 
returned to power, most communist sympa¬ 
thizers fled the country. One group, based in 
Vienna, established the National Liberation 
Committee (Komiteti Nacional Clirimtar), 
known as Konare. This organization main¬ 
tained close ties with the Balkan Communist 
Federation and the Comintern. A sec¬ 
ond group, which numbered about two 
dozen, went to the Soviet Union for ideolog¬ 
ical and political indoctrination. In August 
1928 they formed the Albanian Communist 
Group (Grupi Komunist Shqiptar, GKSH) in 
Moscow, chiefly for the purpose of prepar¬ 
ing cadres for service in Albania. 

By 1928 the first communist cell in Al¬ 
bania had been formed in Koritsa (Korge); 
and in 1930 the GKSH sent several agents 
into Albania to strengthen the communist 
movement there. With the exception of Ali 
Kelmendi, who worked closely with the Ko¬ 
ritsa group until his imprisonment in 1932, 
the Soviet-trained organizers met with little 
success. During the 1930s the few converts 
to communism in Albania were mostly stu¬ 
dents and laborers. 

On the eve of the Italian invasion in April 
1939, there were four major Albanian com¬ 
munist groups, two centered in Tirana and the 
others in Koritsa and Skutari (Shkoder). Of 
these, only the Koritsa group had ties with the 
Comintern. 
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4 ALBANIA 


During 1940 and 1941, the Albanian 
communist factions had made several unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts to forge a common front. It 
was not until the intervention during the 
summer and fall of 1941 of two Yugoslav 
communists, Miladin Popovic and Dusan Mu- 
gosa, members of the Kosovo-Metohija (Kos- 
met) regional committee, that the Albanian 
groups were brought together as a party. 
After the PKSH was founded in November 

1941, Popovic and Mugosa remained in Al¬ 
bania. By 1944, with the aid of other Yugo¬ 
slav advisors, they had succeeded in trans¬ 
forming the Albanian party into an append¬ 
age of the Yugoslav communist party. 

The new PKSH resorted initially to the 
strategem of the antifascist popular front to 
enhance its position. On September 16, 

1942, the communists succeeded in forming 
the National Liberation Movement (Levizja 
Nacional-Clirimtar) at Peze. This organiza¬ 
tion assumed the major responsibility for 
coordinating military and political action 
against the Axis forces in Albania. By July 

1943 the Albanian National Liberation 
Army, also under communist control, had 
been formed. 

In August 1943, however, a split devel¬ 
oped in the National Liberation Movement. 
Under pressure from their Yugoslav advisors, 
the Albanian communists had repudiated 
that section of the Mukaj agreement calling 
for the incorporation of Kosovo and Meto¬ 
hija into Albania after the war. As a result, 
during the last months of 1943 and most of 

1944 the communists were waging a two- 
front war through the National Liberation 
Movement—on one hand against the Ger¬ 
mans and on the other against their domestic 
political opponents, the moderates in the 
National Front (Balli Kombetar) and the 
promonarchists in the Legality (Legaliteti) 
organization. The communists were success¬ 
ful on both fronts. By late November they 
had expelled the Germans from Albania and 
had defeated their internal rivals militarily 
and politically. 


To solidify their position the communists 
convoked a national congress at Permet on 
May 24, 1944. The congress repudiated the 
regime of the exiled King Zogu, elected an 
Antifascist Council of National Liberation 
(Keshilli Antifashist Nacional-Clirimtar), 
headed by Hoxha, to serve as the “supreme 
executive and legislative organ” for Albania, 
and appointed Hoxha commander in chief of 
the National Liberation Army. On October 
20, 1944, a congress in Berat proclaimed the 
establishment of the Provisional Democratic 
Government of Albania, with Enver Hoxha 
as prime minister. 

The communist seizure of power was 
accompanied by a serious split within the 
PKSH. This cleavage stemmed primarily 
from Yugoslavia’s desire to dominate the 
Albanian party and Albania itself. Between 
1944 and 1948 the PKSH was torn by a 
struggle between the “intellectuals,” com¬ 
prising Enver Hoxha, Sejfulla Maleshova, 
Nako Spiru, and Mehmet Shehu, and the 
pro-Yugoslav “proletarians,” led by Koqi 
Xoxe and Pandi Kristo. By the beginning of 
1948 it appeared as if the Xoxe faction 
would emerge victorious. Hoxha was on the 
verge of being removed as party leader, Al¬ 
bania had been closely tied militarily and 
economically to Yugoslavia by a series of 
bilateral treaties, and Yugoslavia’s command¬ 
ing position in Albania had been recognized 
when Tirana was not granted membership in 
the Cominform. 

At this juncture the Soviet-Yugoslav rup¬ 
ture occurred. Hoxha took advantage of this 
development to break the Yugoslav strangle¬ 
hold on Albania. Albania now became a full- 
fledged Soviet satellite, and at the first con¬ 
gress of the Albanian party, in November 
1948, Hoxha initiated a purge of all pro- 
Xoxe, pro-Yugoslav elements. By the time 
the purge had run its course in late 1951 
some 12,000 Albanian communists, one- 
fourth of the party’s membership, had been 
dropped from the rolls. In the ensuing re¬ 
organization Mehmet Shehu emerged as the 
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second-ranking member of the party hier¬ 
archy. 

There were no serious problems in Soviet- 
Albanian relations until Stalin’s death in 
March 1953. The Albanians became increas¬ 
ingly uneasy over the subsequent policy of 
de-Stalinization and Soviet moves to effect a 
reconciliation with Yugoslavia. The Stalinist 
Albanian party leaders regarded both these 
policies as a threat to themselves and to 
Albanian independence. In April 1955 
Hoxha indicated his displeasure with the 
Kremlin by purging central committee mem¬ 
bers Tuk Jakova and Bedri Spahiu, both 
known for their pro-Yugoslav and anti- 
Stalinist views. 

By March 1956 Hoxha was clearly dis¬ 
turbed by the strongly anti-Stalinist line 
approved by the Soviet party’s twentieth 
congress. On the eve of the third congress of 
the PPSH a meeting of the Tirana city party 
organization was unsuccessful in challenging 
Hoxha’s stand on Yugoslavia and de-Stalin- 
ization. The Albanian leadership was also 
able to resist a Soviet request to rehabilitate 
Xoxe as a gesture of good will toward Tito. 

The outbreak of the Polish and Hungarian 
rebellions during 1956 and Moscow’s subse¬ 
quent retreat from its Yugoslav and de- 
Stalinization policies resulted in a Soviet- 
Albanian truce that lasted until 1959. By 
1960, however, serious political and doctri¬ 
nal differences had developed between the 
Albanians and Russians. In addition to the 
Yugoslav and de-Stalinization issues, Tirana 
resented Moscow’s efforts to inhibit the 
development of Albanian industry and to 
create a strong anti-Hoxha faction within the 
Albanian party. 

At the outbreak of Sino-Soviet polemics 
in April 1960, the Albanians allied them¬ 
selves with the Chinese. Both at the Ruman¬ 
ian party congress in June and at the Mos¬ 
cow conference of world communist parties 
in November the Albanians attacked the 
Soviet leadership and its policies. Moscow 
sought to bring Tirana into line by reducing 
drastically its exports of food and technical 


equipment to Albania and encouraging pro- 
Soviet elements in the Albanian party, mili¬ 
tary, and civil service to topple the Hoxha- 
Shehu regime. Albania was able to obtain 
sufficient supplies of food and other com¬ 
modities from China to survive, and the 
Soviet-inspired plots against the regime were 
crushed. In September 1960 politburo mem¬ 
ber Liri Belishova and central committee 
member K 090 Tashko were ousted from the 
party for pro-Soviet activities. A group of 
civil servants and officers were convicted of 
conspiring to overthrow the regime by force 
after a show trial in May 1961. 

At the fourth congress of the PPSH in 
February 1961 the Albanians made clear 
their determination to go their own way. 
With the aid of a $125 million Chinese loan, 
they were able to underwrite their third 
Five-Year Plan (1961 to 1965). At the 
twenty-second congress of the Soviet party 
in October Khrushchev for all practical pur¬ 
poses expelled the Albanians from the world 
communist movement, and in early Decem¬ 
ber Moscow severed diplomatic ties with 
Tirana. In 1962 the Albanians were excluded 
from the activities of the Warsaw Pact and 
Comecon. During the mid-1960s Albania 
continued its drift into the Chinese camp. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The organization of the PPSH, from the cell 
to the top leadership, is based essentially on 
the Soviet model. In theory the highest 
party organ is the party congress, which 
ordinarily meets once every four years. In 
practice, however, the politburo and central 
committee are the major decision-making 
bodies within the party. 

The fourth party congress in 1961 an¬ 
nounced that party membership was 53,659 
(50,802 members and 2,857 candidates), or 
5,015 more than in 1956. The percentage 
breakdown of the party membership by 
social group in January 1961 and April 1956 
was as follows: 
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A pril 
1956 

January 

1961 

Laborers 

19.76 

29.66 

Peasants (collective farmers) 

10.02 

23.62 

Individual farmers 

21.42 

3.15 

Office workers, intellectuals, 
etc. 

45.20 

41.94 

Others (students, housewives, 
etc.) 

3.58 

1.62 


SOURCE: Kongressi IV i Partise se Punes se Shqi¬ 
perise (The Fourth Congress of the Alba¬ 
nian Party of Labor), Tirana, 1961, p. 
121 . 

The large increase of laborers in party 
membership between 1956 and 1961 stems 
from the growth of industry in Albania, 
while the accelerating tempo of collectiviza¬ 
tion accounts for the decline of individual 
peasants and the rise of collective farmers. 

A comparison of the party membership 
statistics and census data for 1961 reveals 
that the farmers (both collectivized and 
independent) are grossly underrepresented, 
while the laborers and white-collar workers 
are overrepresented. Although approximate¬ 
ly 69 percent of the Albanian people lived in 
rural areas in 1961, less than one-third of the 
party membership was drawn from these 
regions. 1 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The party press organs are Zeri i Popullit 
(Voice of the People), the PPSH daily, and 
Rruga e Partise (Road of the Party), its 
monthly theoretical journal. 

For party records see Dokumenta Krye- 
sore te Partise se Punes se Shqiperise (Princi¬ 
pal Documents of the Albanian Party of 
Labor), vols. 1 and 2, Tirana, 1960, 1961; 
Kongresi IV i Partise se Punes se Shqiperise 


(The Fourth Congress of the Albanian Party 
of Labor), Tirana, 1961; and Statuti i Partise 
se Punes se Shqiperise (The Statute of the 
Albanian Party of Labor), Tirana, 1961. 

PARTY CONGRESSES 

1st congress, PKSH, November 8-22, 1948, 
Tirana 

2d congress, PPSH, March 31-April 7, 1952, 
Tirana 

3d congress, PPSH, May 25-June 3, 1956, 
Tirana 

4th congress, PPSH, February 13-20, 1961, 
Tirana 
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At the congress of Tours on December 
25-30, 1920, which brought about the split 
in the French Socialist Party and the birth of 
the French Communist Party, the socialist 
federations of Algeria, Oran, and Constan¬ 
tine (1,500 members strong) came out by a 
majority of thirty-four votes out of forty- 
one in favor of joining the Comintern. Their 
spokesman, Charles Andre Julien, an¬ 
nounced that this constituted, on the part of 
the communist party, a “pledge to give col¬ 
onial questions the importance they de¬ 
serve.” 1 

As a matter of fact, this adherence to the 
Comintern was accomplished in confusion, 
and even if the “overseas socialists” did not 
want to be treated as “poor relatives,” they 
were far from espousing the Comintern’s 
theses regarding the colonial issue. From 
1921 on, the Algerian sections of the French 
Communist Party made it known that they 
were opposed to any policy based on alleged 
Arab nationalism. When the Comintern 
issued its call “for the liberation of Algeria 
and Tunisia” on May 20, 1922, the Sidi-bel- 
Abbes section (the first to join the Comin¬ 
tern) denounced this plan for a revolt of the 
Muslim masses as “dangerous folly” for 
which the Algerian communists would not 
take responsibility. 

HISTORY 

It took several years and the effects of 
French communist activity during the Mo¬ 
roccan war of 1924-1925 to defeat the 
“French nationalist spirit” in the Algerian 
federation of the party, as noted with satis¬ 
faction at the fifth congress of the French 
Communist Party at Lille on June 20-26, 
1926. This victory was won at the price of a 


considerable decline in membership, which 
decreased by perhaps as much as three- 
fourths (800 members in 1926, according to 
Schiavro, secretary of the Algerian feder¬ 
ation)—a decline which resulted from the fact 
that “the national question had been posed 
with such extreme acuteness, as it had never 
been posed before in Algeria.” This nation¬ 
alist agitation became a good reason for 
repression by the colonial authorities, and 
Governor General Viollette imprisoned all 
the communist delegates from France. More¬ 
over, the communists ordered some of their 
militant members in the French Unity Gen¬ 
eral Confederation of Labor (CGTU) to re¬ 
organize the party under the cover of the 
CGTU trade-union organizations. This pro¬ 
duced temporary successes for the French 
communists. In the Algerian railwaymen’s 
union elections in 1926 the CGTU candi¬ 
dates received 31,000 out of 35,000 votes. 

In the years that followed, however, the 
communists concentrated principally on the 
Algerian workers employed in metropolitan 
France, through the newspaper L’Etoile 
nord-africaine , founded in March 1926 with 
the help of Hadj Ali Abd el-Kader, a member 
of the French party’s central committee and 
communist candidate in the department of 
Seine in the 1924 elections. At this point the 
communists were campaigning in favor of 
“complete independence for Algeria and 
complete evacuation of the troops of imperi¬ 
alism.” They spread this propaganda espe¬ 
cially during the centennial celebrations of 
the French conquest of Algeria (in 1930). 
The campaign was accompanied by a violent 
denunciation of the Algerian “reformist 
nationalists,” who were demanding reforms 
without questioning French sovereignty. 

This development led to the transforma- 
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tion of the Algerian federation of the French 
party into an apparently autonomous organi¬ 
zation, the Communist Party of Algeria (Parti 
Communiste d’Algerie) and later the Algerian 
Communist Party (Parti Communiste Alge- 
rien, PC A). The transformation was carried 
out gradually in 1935 under the leadership of 
the Frenchman Jean Chaintron (also known 
as Barthel), and was made official at the 
French party’s congress at Villeurbanne in 
January 1936. The objective of this trans¬ 
formation was to accelerate the recruitment 
of members by giving the party a certain 
national character; it was to be composed 
essentially of the avant-garde of the Algerian 
proletariat. 

The metropolitan French communist 
leaders (and those in Moscow) had thought 
that in- granting autonomy to the Algerian 
federation they would be giving more 
strength to their propaganda favoring nation¬ 
al independence of Algeria. At the moment 
that this gradual transformation became 
effective, however, the French communists 
changed positions on the national question, 
and, eager to profit from French national¬ 
ism, they abandoned their demand for the 
right of separation for the Algerians. The 
PCA was invited not only to join the popular 
front with the “reformist nationalists” who 
had so recently been denounced, but also to 
relegate to the background the slogan of 
“national independence.” 

At the same time the PCA broke with 
Messali Hadj (since 1927 editor of L'Etoile 
nord-africaine), who upheld the demand for 
independence. Since 1934 Messali, who had 
come under the influence of Jacques Doriot, 
had been in disagreement with the French 
leadership, and it was perhaps to forestall 
him that the PCA had been founded. Never¬ 
theless, the French communists did not 
delay in embarking on a vigorous campaign 
in Algerian circles in France against the “fas¬ 
cists” of LEtoile nord-africaine, which had 
been Messali’s press organ since 1927. Ben 
Ali Boukhort attacked the Messali group in 
an address before the Villeurbanne congress 


of the French party. On January 26, 1937, 
the popular-front government of France de¬ 
cided to close the paper. In March Messali 
founded the resolutely anticommunist Alger¬ 
ian People’s Party (Parti duPeuple Algerien, 
PPA). 

The communist policy on Algerian mat¬ 
ters was defined by Maurice Thorez at a 
public meeting in Algiers on January 9, 
1939. He did not reject the right of the 
Algerians to independence, but he opposed 
the groups pushing for division of Algeria 
into national parts. The reorganization of 
the movement on these new bases, the pres¬ 
ence of Muslims such as Amar Ouzegane and 
Ben Ali Boukhort at the head of the move¬ 
ment, the use of less revolutionary slogans, 
and the formation of the popular-front gov¬ 
ernment in Paris all assured rapid growth for 
the PCA. In 1937 it had twenty-nine sec¬ 
tions, 192 local cells, thirty-six shop cells, 
and 7,500 members. In the legislative elec¬ 
tions of May 1936 it offered its own candi¬ 
dates in nine out of ten electoral districts 
and received 15,068 votes (or 9.4 percent of 
the total vote in these districts, and 19.2 per¬ 
cent in the first district of Algiers). In addi¬ 
tion, the party began publication of a daily 
newspaper, Alger republicain. 

The PCA was dissolved by government 
decree on September 26, 1939, along with 
the French Communist Party. It continued 
to exist undergound, although its activity 
did not have much importance. However, 
the arrested Algerian militants were joined in 
prison by the French communists who had 
been convicted and transferred to Algeria 
and were thus able to continue their ideolog¬ 
ical and political education in prison. All 
were liberated in early 1943. In June the 
French Committee for National Liberation 
repealed the decree of September 1939, re¬ 
storing legal existence to the French party 
and the PCA. On July 1, 1943, the first issue 
of the weekly PCA organ Liber te appeared 
in Algiers. This newspaper was immediately 
successful; by the end of 1944 its circulation 
had exceeded 120,000. 
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Profiting from the discredit into which 
the prominent Algerians who had followed 
Marshal Petain had fallen, the Algerian com¬ 
munists succeeded in penetrating a great 
number of official organizations and thereby 
extending their influence. They had, more¬ 
over, adopted a very moderate policy, ad¬ 
vocating economic and social reforms and 
the granting of full political rights to the 
Muslims. They denounced as tools of im¬ 
perialism those who advocated a federalist 
statute (Ferhat Abbas) or independence (the 
PPA). They approved the ordinance of 
March 7, 1944, which constituted an impor¬ 
tant step toward assimilation and was for 
that reason rejected by the nationalists. 

The riots of May 8, 1945, in the Setif 
region led the communists to express their 
unequivocal opposition to independence. 
They approved of the repression and de¬ 
nounced the nationalists, whom they 
accused of having fomented the revolt, as 
nazi agents. At the tenth congress of the 
French party in June 1945 Paul Caballero, 
secretary of the PCA, declared: “The Alger¬ 
ian people have the same enemies as the 
French people, and they do not want to be 
separated from France. . . . On the contrary, 
the PCA is fighting for the strengthening of 
the union of the Algerian people with the 

q 

people of France.” 

This policy bore fruit. In the October 21, 
1945, elections to the French constituent 
assembly the PCA candidates received 
82,669 votes in the French-Muslim constit¬ 
uency (16.4 percent of the registered voters 
and 24.4 percent of the votes cast) and won 
four seats out of thirteen (Pierre Fayet and 
Paul Tubert in Algiers and Alice Sportisse 
and Camille Larribere in Oran). In the 
second constituency (Muslims) the results 
were not quite as good: 136,293 votes, or 
10.1 percent of the registered voters and 19.2 
percent of the votes cast, and two seats 
(Amar Ouzegane in Algiers and Mohammed 
Chouadria in Constantine). The PCA had 
also tripled its membership since 1939. At 
the third party congress on March 21-24, 


1946, at which Andre Marty presided, the 
PCA leadership confirmed the political 
orientation which had brought these suc¬ 
cesses. 

In the elections of June 2, 1946, the PCA 
lost considerable ground to the Democratic 
Union for the Algerian Manifesto (Union 
Democratique du Manifeste Algerien, 
UDMA), the former Friends of the Mani¬ 
festo, legalized by the amnesty of March 16, 
1946. In the second constituency the com¬ 
munist candidates received only 57,566 
votes (4.3 percent of the registered voters 
and 9.1 percent of the votes cast), and none 
were elected. In the first constituency, how¬ 
ever, the PCA held its position with two suc¬ 
cessful candidates, Fayet and Sportisse, and 
83,592 votes (15.8 and 23.2 percent). The 
PCA was decidedly still a party which at¬ 
tracted predominantly the European 
(French) population; its influence was 
greater in European circles than among the 
Muslims. 

Alarmed by these results, on July 20-21, 
1946, the PCA central committee modified 
its political line and demanded “the immedi¬ 
ate creation of an assembly and Algerian 
government which would handle all Algerian 
affairs.” Foreign affairs and military ques¬ 
tions would remain in the jurisdiction of the 
French Republic, and the Algerian Demo¬ 
cratic Republic would remain “united [to 
France] by federative ties freely decided 
upon within the French Union.” 4 

It is possible that this switch in policy 
was responsible for the sudden new gain of 
influence for the PCA. In the elections of 
November 10, 1946, it won 82,895 votes 
(6.8 percent of the registered voters and 
16.9 percent of the votes cast) and two seats 
(Djemard Abd er-Rahmane and Moktari 
Mohammed) in the second constituency. It 
kept its position in the first constituency 
with the same two successful candidates 
(Fayet and Sportisse). 

Nevertheless, even though the commu¬ 
nists had outbid the UDMA with regard to 
Algerian nationalism, they remained at a dis- 
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tance from the position adopted by Messali 
Hadj’s PPA, now called the Movement for 
the Triumph of Democratic Liberties 
(Mouvement pour le Triomphe des Libertes 
Democratiques, MTLD). After his return to 
Algeria in October 1946 Messali demanded 
total independence, while still remaining 
solidly anticommunist. The communists did 
not attempt to overtake the MTLD, either 
because they would not have been able to 
keep their European following, or because 
the French communists, who had not given 
up their hope of soon taking power in 
France, were still counting on leading the 
French empire in one bloc into the commu¬ 
nist camp. During the debate in the French 
chamber of deputies on the status of Algeria, 
put to a vote on September 20, 1947, they 
defined their position by demanding the 
transformation of Algeria into a state associ¬ 
ated with France, within the framework of 
the French Union, and opposed the demands 
of the MTLD. 

From that time on, even though the PCA 
and the nationalist organizations did not 
completely break off collaboration, the 
nationalists were plainly distrustful of the 
communists. In the legislative elections of 
June 17, 1951, falsified by the maneuvers of 
the administration, the PCA held its position 
in the first constituency, where Fayet and 
Sportisse were reelected, with 14.7 percent 
of the registered voters and 21.03 percent of 
the votes cast, but received only 2.9 percent 
of the vote in the second constituency. The 
party made some efforts to come out of its 
isolation, and on August 5, 1951, it suc¬ 
ceeded in forming an Algerian Front for the 
Defense and Respect of Liberties with the 
MTLD (Messali Hadj), the UDMA (Ferhat 
Abbas), and the Oulemas. The PCA’s part¬ 
ners quickly realized, however, that the com¬ 
munists were little concerned with the prime 
objective of this alliance—the annulment of 
the elections—but were more interested in 
using the front to mobilize the Algerian 
masses and place them at the service of the 


policy of the international communist move¬ 
ment (the fight against NATO, the American 
bases in North Africa, and the war in Indo¬ 
china). This resulted in a break, after which 
the front kept up only a nominal existence. 
In fact, during the next three years the PCA, 
disappointed over the failure of its Algerian 
policy, confined itself to “broad inter¬ 
national policy”—indoctrinating militants, 
spreading its interpretation of Marxism 
among the students, and retaining some in¬ 
fluence through the communist trade unions 
(dockers’ strike in Oran against the Vietnam 
war). 

Thus cut off from the nationalist organ¬ 
izations, the communists were surprised by 
the outbreak of an insurrection on Novem¬ 
ber 1, 1954. They denounced it at first and 
cast suspicion on the movement. On Novem¬ 
ber 8 the French party declared that it dis¬ 
approved of acts of individual terrorism 
against the French colonists, particularly if 
they were not to be blamed for the motives 
of the disturbance. The central committee of 
the PCA adopted the same position. 

As soon as the communists recovered 
from the unexpected start of the revolt; 
however, they came out in support of the 
rebels by creating “peoples’ committees for 
struggle against the repression and for am¬ 
nesty,” spreading social unrest, and finally 
engaging in terrorist activities. As a result, 
the PCA was dissolved by government decree 
on September 12, 1955, but its activities 
continued. The outstanding events were the 
desertion of the aspirant Henri Maillot (in 
civilian life a member of the editorial staff of 
Alger republican ) and the creation of under¬ 
ground fighter squads, the Fighters for the 
Liberation (Combattants de la Liberation). 

At the same time the communists began 
lengthy negotiations with the National Lib¬ 
eration Front (Front de Liberation Natio¬ 
nal, FLN). The negotiations dragged on and 
ended in a compromise in July 1956. The 
communists wanted to join the FLN but still 
retain the autonomy of their party. The 
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FLN leaders, however, demanded that the 
PCA be dissolved and that its members join 
individually. The communists would not ac¬ 
cept this proposal and pledged only to sup¬ 
port the action of the FLN and to order 
their Fighters for the Liberation to join its 
armed groups. In November 1957 the PCA 
also decided to abandon the CGT-affiliated 
General Union of Algerian Trade Unions 
(Union Generale des Syndicats Algeriens) in 
favor of the General Union of Algerian 
Workers (Union Generale des Travailleurs 
Algeriens), formed in February 1956 by mil¬ 
itants who had left the CGT on orders from 
the FLN. Messali’s party had, in the mean¬ 
time, formed the Union of Trade Unions of 
Algerian Workers (Union des Syndicats des 
Travailleurs Algeriens). 

Among the reasons given to justify the 
continuation of the PCA, the communists 
declared that Algeria’s working class and 
poor peasantry would strive more willingly 
for national liberation if they were assured, 
through the PCA’s existence, that their class 
interests would be defended after the vic¬ 
tory, and that the existence of the PCA 
would strengthen the sympathy the Algerian 
cause enjoyed among the international work¬ 
ing classes. 

Until the end of the rebellion the PCA 
cooperated with the FLN and supported its 
struggle against the French army and against 
the Messali group. However, it never gave 
up its autonomy and did not cease to try to 
infiltrate the FLN organizations-efforts 
which had few results, except in the General 
Union of Algerian Workers and the General 
Union of Algerian Muslim Students. The 
communist Fighters for the Liberation, in 
particular, were not trusted by the FLN 
groups, and nearly all tell into the hands ot 
the French troops. 

The communists played only an insignifi¬ 
cant role in the guerrilla war as long as the 
terrorist activities were individual in charac¬ 
ter. Starting at the end of 1961, however, 
they took an important part in the mass 


demonstrations launched in the cities, particu¬ 
larly in Algiers. With the signing of the Evian 
agreement on March 19, 1962, and the proc¬ 
lamation of Algeria’s independence, the PCA 
was openly revived. Meetings of the political 
bureau and central committee were held in 
Algiers, and its newspapers reappeared—the 
daily Alger republicain (with no mention that 
it was the PCA organ) and the review 
el-Iiouriya (Liberte ), which apparently sup¬ 
ported the government, but not without 
exploiting the discontent and gaining its own 
following. Aware of the danger, on Novem¬ 
ber 7, 1962, the government informed Larbi 
Bouhali, general secretary of the PCA, that 
“the PCA must cease all activity.” It seized 
el-Houriya , banned communist meetings, 
and removed the communists from the lead¬ 
ership of the General Union of Algerian 
Workers (January 1963). However, members 
of the party were not arrested. 

The communist reaction was weak. Even 
while demanding “the PCA’s return to legal¬ 
ity,” the communists declared that they 
would continue to support the FLN and 
Ahmed ben Bella. Then, after the decrees of 
March 1963 on the land question and Ben 
Bella’s speech putting Algeria “on the road 
to socialism” (April 1963). they agreed to 
recognize the National Liberation Front as 
the only party in the country (December 
1963). During the April 1964 congress of 
the FLN the editorial staff of Alger republi¬ 
cain stated that it was ready to put the news¬ 
paper at the disposition “of the avant-garde 
party which will be formed by the con¬ 
gress.” Bacliir Hadj Ali, the PCA’s ideologist 
and one of its secretaries, wrote that an Al¬ 
gerian revolutionary in 1964 was “one who 
supports by virtue of the very positive and 
decisive role that Ben Bella plays in the revo¬ 
lution, the general secretary of the National 
Liberation Front.” 5 The PCA was not offi¬ 
cially dissolved, but it disintegrated. It was 
not invited to attend the seventeenth con¬ 
gress of the French Communist Party in May 
1964; the FLN was invited in its stead. 
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In response to this tactic the Algerian 
communists tried to seize leadership of the 
FLN, which all the militants were ordered to 
join. Despite obstacles to their entrance in 
its directing bodies, especially the central 
committee, communists appeared in ever¬ 
growing numbers in Ben Bella’s entourage. 
Under Soviet pressure (the Soviet Union was 
the only supplier of arms to the Algerian 
government), Ben Bella concluded an agree¬ 
ment with the French communists in Octo¬ 
ber 1964. It was decided at the beginning of 
June 1965 to merge the FLN press organ Le 
Peuple with the communist Alger republi- 
cain in order to give the FLN only one 
organ, el-Moudjahid . Its editorial staff re¬ 
mained principally communist. 

The coup d'etat in Algiers of June 19, 
1965, and Ben Bella’s demise put an end to 
this ‘‘Cuban method” of conquering the 
only and ruling party by infiltration. The 
European communists in Ben Bella's entou¬ 
rage (the pieds rouges) were expelled. The 
Algerian communists, who had immediately 
formed a clandestine body, the Organization 
of Algerian Resistance (Organisation de la 
Resistance Algerienne), were arrested in 
large numbers; among them was Bachir Hadj 
AH. The French communist press began an 
intense campaign against the new Algerian 
government. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The PCA was represented at the two confer¬ 
ences of the international communist move¬ 
ment in Moscow in 1957 and 1960, as well 
as at the twenty-second congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 
October 1961, where Larbi Bouhah was its 
delegate. In the Sino-Soviet conflict, it has 
aligned itself with the Soviet party. 


PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

After World War II the PCA published, with 
some interruptions, the daily Alger repub¬ 
lican! and the weekly el-Houriya (Liberte), 
which ceased to appear in 1964 and 1965, 
respectively. 

CONGRESSES OF THE PCA 

1st congress, October 1936 
2d congress, December 1938 
3d congress, March 1946 
6th congress, February 1952 

The PCA has not met in a congress since 
1952. 
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ARGENTINA 


The communist movement in Argentina orig¬ 
inated in 1917, before the outbreak of the 
Russian revolution, among dissidents ex¬ 
pelled from the Socialist Party of Argentina 
(Partido Socialista de la Argentina, PSA) 
because they objected to the pro-Allied sen¬ 
timents of the socialist leaders. On January 
6, 1918, this bloc of several hundred mem¬ 
bers created the International Socialist Party 
(Partido Socialista Internacional, PSI), under 
the leadership of Juan Ferlini, Victorio 
Codovilla, Rodolfo Ghioldi, J. F. Penelon, 
and others, From the outset the new party 
identified itself with the cause of the bolshe¬ 
viks in Russia. It claims to have been a 
charter member of the Comintern, represent¬ 
ed at the founding congress by the Italian 
Socialist Party (although the Italian delega¬ 
tion never reached the congress), and in 
December 1920 it accepted Lenin’s Twenty- 
one Conditions and adopted its present 
name, Communist Party of Argentina (Par¬ 
tido Comunista de la Argentina, PCA). 

HISTORY 

The Argentine party has never exerted a 
decisive influence on national politics, even 
though it has usually been able to attract a 
fairly substantial urban labor and student 
following. The party was legal until the mid- 
1920s and enjoyed freedom of operation 
until 1930. It took part in electoral cam¬ 
paigns with modest success in Buenos Aires 
and competed at a disadvantage with the 
socialists for control of organized labor. 
Factionalism kept the leadership divided and 
party membership low during these years. 
Early in the 1920s Victorio Codovilla 
emerged as the outstanding figure in the 
party, largely because of his personal con¬ 


tacts within the Comintern. With the coup 
of September 1930 the party was driven 
underground, where it was isolated as a 
result of its refusal to cooperate with other 
opposition groups. 

The adoption of the popular-front line in 
1935 permitted the party to achieve an 
informal understanding with other left-wing 
elements, to increase its strength in the labor 
movement, and to win considerable popular 
sympathy for its protests against authoritar¬ 
ian rule at home and fascism abroad. Mem¬ 
bership rose to several thousand. The party 
was briefly isolated again by the Hitler-Stalin 
pact of 1939, but its fortunes soared when it 
adopted a strong pro-Allied position after 
June 1941. 

The military coup of June 1943 and the 
subsequent rise of Juan D. Peron resulted in 
immediate repression of party activities and 
destruction of much of the communist base 
in the trade unions. This situation was re¬ 
versed in 1945, with the Allied victory in 
Europe and the restoration of political liber¬ 
ties in Argentina. The party regained legal 
status and was able to operate without re¬ 
straint for the first time in twenty years. 
Expanding rapidly to about 30.000 mem¬ 
bers, the PCA polled over 150,000 votes in 
the national elections of 1946. Membership 
remained at this level, but the party’s politi¬ 
cal influence declined sharply during the 
decade of the Peron administration (1946 to 
1955). 

With the overthrow of Peron in 1955, the 
communists recruited vigorously, seeking 
now to win the allegiance of members of the 
outlawed Peronist party. The PCA polled 
more than 200,000 votes in the elections of 
1957 and 1958 but placed no candidates in 
the federal or provincial legislatures. Its close 
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cooperation with Peronists, a virulent propa¬ 
ganda campaign against President Frondizi, 
and exposure of clandestine communist 
paramilitary training led in 1959 to the first 
of a series of measures to restrict the party’s 
freedom of operation. 

At the party’s twelfth congress in 1963 
Codovilla was elected president of the party 
and A. Alvarez was elected first secretary. 
The party was formally outlawed, however, 
by decree laws of May and July 1963. These 
laws were repealed in 1964, but early in 
1965 the party was declared ineligible to 
present its own candidates for election to 
public office. In 1965 the communists con¬ 
trolled a few trade unions and were repre¬ 
sented in the majority faction of the student 
organization at the University of Buenos 
Aires. 


ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

Numerically, the Argentine party has always 
been one of the stronger communist organi¬ 
zations in Latin America, and since the mid- 
1950s it has consistently been the largest of 
the nonruling Latin American parties. In 
1963 the PCA claimed to have exceeded 
100,000 members. United States sources 
estimate the party’s membership in 1965 as 
65,000.* The communists are concentrated 
heavily in the greater Buenos Aires area and 
in the larger provincial capitals. 

The Argentine communists have made 
little use of front parties, but have consis¬ 
tently maintained a broad array of ostensi¬ 
bly nonpolitical front organizations. For a 
full discussion see Latin America . 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The Argentine party was one of two Latin 
American communist parties to request 
Soviet explanations after the fall of Khru¬ 
shchev. For a discussion of the relations of the 
Argentine party, and particularly of Victorio 
Codovilla, with the Moscow-directed interna¬ 


tional communist movement, see Latin 
America. 

The PCA strongly endorsed Khrushchev’s 
thesis of the “peaceful road to socialism” 
and has consistently supported the Soviet 
position in the ideological dispute with Com¬ 
munist China. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The PCA newspaper for national circulation 
is the weekly Nuestra palabra; the newspaper 
for Buenos Aires province is Frente unido. 
The monthly theoretical journal is Nueva 
era. The party also publishes monthly cultur¬ 
al and economic reviews for general circula¬ 
tion, Cuadernos de cultura and Revista 
economica. In addition to publishing sepa¬ 
rate newspapers and magazines for the com¬ 
munist women’s, youth, and student organi¬ 
zations, the party also reprints the Spanish 
edition of Problems of Peace and Socialism 
for distribution in South America. 

The PCA has one of the most active press 
and publications programs of any commu¬ 
nist party in Latin America. The communist 
publishing house, Editorial Anteo, regularly 
releases pamphlets, documents, and mono¬ 
graphs containing current pronouncements 
by party leaders and committees on the po¬ 
litical and propaganda issues of the day, as 
well as revisions of the statutes and the party 
program. These are seldom available outside 
the country. 

PARTY CONGRESSES 

1st congress, PSI, January 1918 
2d congress, PSI, April 1919 
3d congress, PSI, April 1920 
Extraordinary congress, PCA, December 

1920 

4th congress, PCA, January 1922 

5th congress, PCA, July 1923 

6th congress, PCA, July 1924 

7th congress, PCA, Decmeber 1925 

8th congress, PCA, November 1928 

9th congress, PCA, January 1938 

10th congress, PCA, November 1941 

11th congress, PCA, August 1946 

12th congress, PCA, February-March 1963 
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ARMENIA 


In January 1920 the Communist Party of 
Armenia (Hayastani Komunistakan Partia, 
HKP) was officially established in Yerevan 
after a series of meetings starting in 1919. 
The principal organizers were Sarkis Kasian 
and Askanaz Meravian, both of whom had 
been active bolsheviks since 1905 and mem¬ 
bers of the Caucasian committee of the 
Russian Social Democratic Labor Party. 
Other important founders included Stepan 
Alaverdian, chief of the communist commit¬ 
tee of Yerevan, and Ghukas Ghukasian, 
leader of the Armenian communist youth 
organization Spardak, which he had founded 
with the aid of Aghasi Khandjian in Armenia 
in April 1919. 

HISTORY 

The HKP had its beginnings as early as 1902 
in Tiflis (Georgia). A group of Tiflis Ar¬ 
menians affiliated with the Russian Social 
Democratic Labor Party of Tiflis founded 


the Union of Armenian Social Democrats 
(Hai Sotsial Demokratneri Miuthiun) in 
1902. Its organ Proletariat was published in 
the Armenian language and was officially 
welcomed by Lenin in his Iskra. In the same 
year the new party merged with the Tiflis 
committee of the Russian Social Democratic 
Labor Party, which published a new organ, 
Proletariati Kriv (Fight of the Proletariat), in 
Armenian, Georgian, and Russian. In the 
meantime branches of the Russian party 
were formed in various cities of Armenia, 
and in 1906 and 1907 these organizations 
sent delegates to the fourth and fifth con¬ 
gresses of the Russian party. 

During these formative years Armenian 
newspapers were published and bolshevik lit¬ 
erature was disseminated through the efforts 
of such leading bolsheviks and followers of 
Lenin as Stepan Shaumian, Suren Spanda- 
rian, and Bogdan Kenuniants. In June 1917 
the bolsheviks published Banvori Kriv (Fight 
of the Worker). By 1918 bolshevik news- 
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papers had multiplied, and a new group of 
leaders emerged to attack the ideology and 
policies of other political groups and parties 
in Armenia. Attacks were directed against 
the “specifics,” or Armenian Social Demo¬ 
cratic Workers’ Organization (Hai Sotsial 
Demokratneri Banvorakan Kazmakerpu- 
thiun), led by Ananun; the mensheviks, or 
Armenian Social Democratic Party (Hai Sot¬ 
sial Demokratneri Kusaktsuthiun), led by 
Erzenkian; the constitutional democrats, or 
Armenian People’s Party (Hai Zhoghovur- 
dakan Kusaktsuthiun), led by S. Haruthiu- 
nian; the Armenian Social Revolutionary 
Party (Hai Sotsialist Heghapokhakan Kusak¬ 
tsuthiun), led by Atabegian; the hunchaks, 1 
or Social Democratic Hunchakian Party 
(Sotsial Demokrat Hunchakian Kusaktsu- 
thiun); and particularly the dashnaks, or 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation (Hai 
Heghapokhakan Dashnaktsuthiun). The 
dashnaks, the controlling political party of 
the Armenian republic from 1918 to 1920, 
were the prime target of the bolsheviks. 

During 1919 two major events took place 
which led to the official founding of the 
HKP. In May 1919 in Baku a group of fif¬ 
teen or twenty communists from Armenia, 
Georgia, and Azerbaidzhan met to discuss 
the feasibility of forming separate parties for 
each of the three areas of Transcaucasia. The 
group did not come to a formal agreement, 
but the issue was considered by the central 
committee of the Russian Communist Party, 
which decided in favor of separate parties. In 
September 1919 the first consultation of 
representatives of all communist organiza¬ 
tions in the Armenian republic took place in 
Yerevan. This was the first step in bringing 
together the leaders of these various groups. 
They elected a central committee, known as 
the Armenkom, which started the coordina¬ 
tion of all the communist organizations in 
Armenia. The May and September 1919 
meetings led to the first (illegal) conference 
of representatives of twenty-two communist 
organizations, with a membership of 1,200. 


This conference held in Yerevan on January 
18-19, 1920, officially founded the HKP, 
elected a new Armenkom, and resolved to 
overthrow dashnak control in the Armenian 
republic and to sovietize the country. On 
November 29, 1920, the Red Army occu¬ 
pied an area in the northeastern part of the 
Armenian republic, and the revolutionary 
committee of the Armenian bolsheviks pro¬ 
claimed sovietization of the country. A few 
days later, on December 2, the dashnak gov¬ 
ernment and the bolsheviks signed an agree¬ 
ment in Yerevan which proclaimed Armenia 
an autonomous socialist republic, thus ending 
dashnak control. 

By April 1920 party membership had 
grown to 3,000. After communist control of 
Armenia was secured, party membership 
grew to 8,251 (3,046 members and 5,205 
candidates). At the end of 1921 purges of 
the membership started. Elements accused 
of prodashnak leanings were eliminated first, 
followed by Trotskyists and Zinovievists. 
During the period from 1927 to 1936 
“counterrevolutionary nationalists” were 
driven from the party, and repressions were 
started against noncommunist intellectuals. 
The party secretary, Aghasi Khandjian, and 
the entire party leadership became victims of 
this continuous purge. During these years 
the number of party members fluctuated 
greatly. 

In January 1922 the first congress of the 
HKP was held in Yerevan. Closer ties with 
the Russian party were established, and as 
time went on the Armenian party became a 
pseudo-autonomous part of the Russian 
party. Anastas I. Mikoyan, one of the early 
activists of the HKP, rose to high offices in 
the Russian party and in the state organiza¬ 
tion of the Soviet Union. He has apparently 
had little influence on Armenian party 
affairs in recent years. 

After World War II Malenkov was accused 
by Khrushchev of purging the party appara¬ 
tus in Armenia in past years, and there were 
renewed tensions in the area of ethnic soli- 
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darity and national aspirations. Of particular 
concern to recent critics within the HKPhave 
been the historic Armenian lands remaining 
under Turkish and Azerbaidzhani rule and 
retribution lor the 1.5 million Armenians 
massacred by the Turks in 1915. 


ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The HKP is an integral part of the Commu¬ 
nist Party of the Soviet Union and is bound 
by the directives of its central committee. It 
is the official party of the Armenian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, with its capital at Yere¬ 
van. Its members are nearly all of Armenian 
origin, since the republic’s population of 
2,134,000 (as estimated in 1965) is nearly 
90 percent Armenian. 

According to the report of the twenty- 
fourth congress of the HKP, the party had 
105,062 members and 5,296 candidates, an 
increase of 12,013 persons since 1964-1965. 
Of this number, 65,736, or 59.6 percent of 
the party membership, are workers; of these, 
35,439 work in industry, construction, 
transportation, and communication, and 
25,203 work in agriculture and cattle raising. 
The remaining members are white-collar 
workers, of which the greatest portion are 
engineers and technicians. 

The Armenian republic is divided into 
four municipalities, five municipal districts, 
and thirty-three counties, each with a con¬ 
trolling party committee. Of a total of 3,963 
primary party organizations subordinated to 
these territorial committees, 859 are in in¬ 
dustrial, construction, and transportation 
enterprises and 745 are in collective and 
state farms. Party members receive their 
ideological training in thirty-three party 
schools and in party-directed seminars and 
conferences. Of the 3,963 secretaries of the 
primary party organizations, 1.602 were uni¬ 
versity graduates, 361 had some university 
education, 1,614 had completed high school; 
221 were laborers and 462 were peasants. 


Party members are recruited from the Com¬ 
munist Youth Union (Komyeritmiutium), 
which has branches throughout the republic. 


PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The party press organs are Sovetakan Haya- 
stan (Soviet Armenia), a daily in Armenian, 
Kommunist, a daily in Russian, and Soviet 
Ermanistani (Soviet Armenia), a daily in 
Azerbaidzhani Rea Taza (New Life) is pub¬ 
lished three or four times a week in Kurdish. 
Leninian Ughiov (Lenin’s Path) is a monthly 
journal in Armenian, and Agitatori Bloknot 
(Agitator’s Notebook) is a bimonthly journal 
in Armenian. 

Party records appear in the Armenian 
publication Sovetakan Miutian Komunis- 
takan Kusagtsutian Kanonatrutiune (Bylaws 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union), Yerevan, 1966, and A. Y. Kotchin- 
ian, Hayastani Komunistakan Partial Kentro- 
nakan Komitei Hashvetu Zekutsume Haya¬ 
stani Kompartiai XXIV Hamagumarin (Re¬ 
port of the Central Committee of the Com¬ 
munist Party of Armenia at the Twenty- 
fourth Congress of the Communist Party of 
Armenia), Yerevan, 1966. 
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1. The word hunchak means “bell” in English. 
Members of the party are referred to as hunchaks 
or hunchakists. 

2. Dashnaktsuthiun means “federation,” and 
members of the party are referred to as dashnaks 
or dashnakists. 


AUSTRALIA 


The Communist Party of Australia (CPA) was 
formed in Sydney on October 30, 1920, by 
twenty-six people, members of small socialist 
and left-wing groups. The most influential 
groups present were members of the Austral¬ 
ian Socialist Party (ASP), which had called the 
meeting, and former members of the Socialist 
Party of Australia (SPA). Both groups had 
proclaimed themselves “communist” before 
the conference, the former in December 1919 
and the latter in September 1920. The mo¬ 
tives for the formation of the CPA were inspi¬ 
ration by the Russian revolution and a desire 
to find some basis for unifying Australia’s 
socialists. The theories of the bolsheviks or 
the Comintern were not a motive, as nobody 
in Australia had a clear understanding of 
Leninism at that time; nor was there any 
revolutionary situation, as described by the 
Comintern, although working-class militancy 
was high after the war and strikes were fre¬ 
quent in 1919 and 1920. 

The ASP members withdrew on December 
14,1920, after quarreling over leadership, and 
control of the party passed to the former 
members of the SPA, who created a new ex¬ 
ecutive on March 26,1921, of J. S. Garden, H. 
L. Denford, P. Larkin, C. Baker, W. P. Ears- 
man, N. Jeffrey, A. Thomas, H. Ross, C. 
Smith, and Bowman. Garden and Earsman 
went on to play important roles in the party. 


None are now CPA members. Garden was 
expelled in 1926 and Denford in 1927; Larkin 
left the party around 1922 and Baker in 1924; 
Earsman went to the Soviet Union and be¬ 
came part of Trotsky’s entourage; the remain¬ 
ing five are dead (Jeffrey, Ross, and Smith 
evidently remained communists; there is no 
record of continued association of the other 
two with the CPA). 

Although the CPA was formed by Austral¬ 
ians, the bolshevik consul, Peter Simonoff, a 
member of the Russian Association of Bris¬ 
bane from 1912, encouraged its formation. 
He claimed to have been associated with the 
Russian revolutionary movement before 
1911, but with which wing or party is not 
known. 

The CPA has been known variously as the 
Communist Party of Australia (1920 to Feb¬ 
ruary 1922), United Communist Party of 
Australia (to July 1922), Communist Party of 
Australia, Section of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional (from 1922 to 1944), Australian Com¬ 
munist Party (1944 to 1951), and again the 
Communist Party of Australia (since 1951). 

HISTORY 

Even before the Comintern introduced the 
united-front policy in 1921 the CPA had start¬ 
ed to cooperate, according to traditional 
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socialist policy, with the Australian Labor 
Party (ALP). CPA members also joined the 
ALP, and for four months in 1923 the CPA 
was an affiliate of the ALP in New South 
Wales. In other states the communist branches 
had died out. Communists Garden, J. Graves, 
and J. Beasley were elected to the ALP execu¬ 
tive, but the hostility of parliamentarians and 
moderate unionists soon caused the expulsion 
of the communists, and known communists 
have never since been admitted to the ALP. As 
a result, the CPA dwindled from 900 members 
in 1922 to 249 in 1928. Garden and his fol¬ 
lowers left the party in 1926. The new party 
leader, J. Kavanagh, favored a passive propa¬ 
ganda policy, and his opposition to the social- 
fascist theory led to his replacement in 1929 
by J. B. Miles (general secretary from 1921 to 
1948), L. L. Sharkey (general secretary from 
1948 to 1965), andH.Moxon. 

The expulsion of Kavanagh and his follow¬ 
ers was engineered by Comintern representa¬ 
tive Herbert Moore (H. M. Wicks), a member 
of the communist party of the United States. 
Moore’s organizational innovations, the onset 
of the depression, and the aggressive policies 
of the new leaders led to the first real CPA 
successes. By 1937, under the auspices of the 
front Militant Minority Movement, which had 
been set upinl928, the communists had won 
control of the traditionally militant Miners’ 
Federation, Waterside Workers’ Federation, 
Federated Ironworkers’ Association, New 
South Wales Sheetmetal Workers’ Union, and 
New South Wales branch of the Australian 
Railways Union. They continued to increase 
their influence in the unions until the end of 
the war. In 1948 there were 300 top commu¬ 
nist union leaders, and a conservative estimate 
of the membership of communist-controlled 
unions in 1945 was 275,000, or 25 percent of 
the Australian workers organized in trade 
unions. This success resulted chiefly from the 
fact that in traditionally militant unions there 
were openings after 1929 for new militant 
leaders, and in other unions a combination of 
excellent communist organizational work and 
the “incompetence, dishonesty, and inert¬ 


ness” of the existing leadership allowed their 
replacement by communists. 

From 1937 to 1947 communists had a 
strong position in the Australian Council of 
Trade Unions congresses. After 1947, how¬ 
ever, the activity of the anticommunists, es¬ 
pecially the Roman Catholics, who had form¬ 
ed their own unions attached to the ALP and 
opposed affiliation with the communists, 
made inroads in the CPA’s influence in the 
trade unions. In addition, the belief that the 
CPA had fostered a series of strikes after the 
war, culminating in the coal strike of 1949, 
led to strong anticommunist measures and 
resulted in a decline of support for the party. 
Nevertheless, the communists still have great 
influence in militant unions and have lost only 
the top positions in some others. 

After the war the CPA’s adoption of the 
Cominform line resulted in a decline in the 
party from 22,052 members in December 
1944 to 12,108 in 1947 and 5,580 in 1958. 
Votes in elections also declined, and the only 
communist member of parliament, Fred Pa¬ 
terson in the Queensland state legislature, lost 
his seat in 1950. The party was further isolat¬ 
ed by legislation to prevent misuse of union 
ballots, the proposal of a narrowly defeated 
bill to dissolve the communist party, and the 
exposure of communist complicity in the Pet¬ 
rov spy affair in 1954-1955. A temporary 
revival from 1954 to 1957 in the unions by 
means of unity tickets with ALP union leaders 
(CPA and ALP candidates were listed together 
on the same how-to-vote union election card) 
did not last after the ALP condemned unity 
tickets in 1957. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The CPA’s organizational form is democratic 
centralism, first established by the 1927 by¬ 
laws but not applied until after 1931. The 
lowest unit is the branch, based on place of 
residence or work and responsible for recruit¬ 
ing, propaganda, and party education. 
Branches are grouped in sections and directed 
by section committees. Sections are groups in 
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districts and directed by district committees. 
The districts are controlled by the state com¬ 
mittee in each state, controlled in turn by the 
central committee, divided into a political 
committee of forty-two members, a disputes 
committee of about twelve, and the four-man 
national secretariat, in effect the directing 
body of the party. 

The district and state committees are elect¬ 
ed by a conference of delegates from the two 
lower divisions and the outgoing committee. 
Conferences are held annually in the sections, 
not less than twice in any three years in dis¬ 
tricts and states, and the national congress is 
held every three years. Eligibility for election 
to a committee is membership of one year for 
the section, four years for district and state, 
and seven years for the central committee. 

Factional activity, formerly condemned in 
all democratic centralist parties, is openly per¬ 
mitted, but there are rumors that this 
form of organization will soon be for¬ 
mally discarded. 

The party members have always been near¬ 
ly all from the industrial proletariat. There are 
few communist women, agricultural workers, 
intellectuals, or youths under eighteen. The 
main influx of intellectuals came during 
World War II, often via student labor clubs at 
Sydney and Melbourne universities, which 
were controlled by very able communist stu¬ 
dents. Most intellectuals remained in lower 
cadres, however, as the proletarian leaders 
were suspicious of them. Many were expelled 
in the decade after the war, when their gradual 
disillusionment was focused on such specific 
issues as the refusal of the leadership to allow 
discussion of Khrushchev’s “secret speech” 
denouncing Stalin and the 1956 Hungarian 
uprising. 

There are no important communist front 
organizations in Australia. Except for the 
years 1940 to 1942, the CPA has always been 
legal. The party has considerable influence in 
the peace movement, especially through the 
Australian and New Zealand Congress for In¬ 
ternational Cooperation and Disarmament. 


However, the small Realist Writers’ Group, 
the Australia-China Friendship Society 
(which is splitting because the CPA has 
split), and the Australian-Soviet Friendship 
Society have all declined with the CPA, 
especially after the expulsion of intellec¬ 
tuals from 1956 to 1958. 

The student labor clubs are no longer 
controlled by communists. The communist 
youth front, the Eureka Youth League, is 
not very strong and is not growing signifi¬ 
cantly. The party has about 5,300 members 
and has not grown, despite a recruiting 
drive in 1965. 1 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

After 1930 the CPA followed the line of the 
Comintern, and then the Cominform until 
that body was also dissolved. No Australian 
became prominent in either body. 

The first reaction of the CPA to the Sino- 
Soviet dispute was to support the Chinese, 
possibly because of the “leftism” of secretar¬ 
iat members E. Hill, Sharkey, and R. Dixon, 
but at the Moscow conference of communist 
parties in 1960 fear of a split forced Sharkey 
and Dixon to support the Soviet Union, with 
the consequent expulsion of Hill and his fol¬ 
lowers in 1963 when they refused to follow 
suit. In 1964 a rival Communist Party of Aus¬ 
tralia (Marxist-Leninist), which supported the 
Chinese position, was established in Mel¬ 
bourne, with Hill as chairman, P. Malone and 
C. O’Shea as vice chairmen, and F. Johnson as 
secretary. The new party is small (about 200 
members), but it controls some Melbourne 
unions. It publishes a monthly journal, Aus¬ 
tralian Communist , and a weekly newspaper, 
Vanguard. The extreme Stalinist position it 
originally adopted is weakening slightly and it 
is growing outside Victoria. Its violent attacks 
on the CPA for revisionism have increased 
with the CPA’s establishment of a new 
“Italian-line” secretariat of L. Aarons and C. 
Jones, with Sharkey and Dixon, the former 
Stalinists, playing lesser roles. 
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FUTURE PROSPECTS 

The objective of the CPA is to return to the 
traditional policy of a fringe group on the left 
of the ALP. It envisages a parliamentary road 
to socialism in which it does not even see itself 
taking the leading role, but rather playing an 
inspirational one. The line of the Italian Com¬ 
munist Party certainly inspires the present 
CPA leaders. So far nothing has come of the 
new line, because the Stalinist lower cadres 
are refusing to implement the new policy. The 
hostility of the ALP is still very high. How¬ 
ever, informal contact with the Trotskyists 
and the more radical socialists in the ALP has 
increased, and the independent left is no long¬ 
er so set on being independent of the CPA. 
The attractiveness of the new policy, once the 
CPA has shown that it means what it says, 
could result in an increase in party member¬ 
ship. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The CPA’s daily is the Tribune (formerly 
Workers’ Weekly, Communist, Australian 
Communist)', its monthly journal is Australian 
Left Review (formerly Communist Review, 
Communist, Proletarian, Proletarian Review). 

Statutes of the CPA are covered in Rules 
and Constitution of the Communist Party of 
Australia, adopted by the twentieth national 
congress, held in Sydney in June 1964. For 
the party program s qq Resolution, Twentieth 
Congress Communist Party of Australia, June 
1964. 

The original reports for conferences before 
1922 are in the W. Hancock Collection, Mitch¬ 
ell Library, Sydney. Before 1935 the party 
congresses were sometimes reported in the 
party press; after that date they were reported 
in the press and in pamphlet form. Some of 
the pamphlets published by the party are For 
the Unity of the Working Class, Sydney, For¬ 
ward Press, 1936; Communists in Congress, 
Sydney, 1946; The Way Forward, Sydney, 
1948; Australia’s Path to Socialism, Sydney, 
1952, 1955, 1958; and The People Against 
Monopoly , Sydney, 1961. 


CONGRESSES AND CONFERENCES OF 
THE CPA 

Founding congress, October 1920 
Conference, March 1921 
1st annual conference, December 1921 
2d annual conference, December 1922 
3d annual conference, December 1923 
4th annual conference, December 1924 
5th annual conference, December 1925 
6th annual conference, December 1926 
7th annual conference, December 1927 
8th annual conference, December 1928 
9th annual conference, December 1929 
10th congress, April 1931 
11th congress, December 1935 
12th congress, December 1938 
13th congress, March 1943 
14th national congress, August 1945 
15th national congress, May 1948 
16th national congress, August 1951 
17th national congress, May 1955 
18th national congress, April 195 8 
19th national congress, June 1961 
20th national congress, June 1964 
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AUSTRIA 


Syndicalism, anarchism, Marxism, and related 
radical movements started in Austria in the 
nineteenth century, and by 1914 Marxism 
had a strong following. The Social Democratic 
Workers’ Party (Sozialdemokratische Arbeit- 
erpartei, SDAP) was prominent in Austrian 
politics, and Austrian socialist leaders (Otto 
Bauer, Karl Renner, and others) played an 
important part in the development of the 
international socialist movement. During 
World War I the SDAP drifted far to the left 
and played a decisive role in the revolutionary 
transformation of the Hapsburg monarchy 
into a democratic republic. Meanwhile, in bol- 
shevized Russia, Austrian prisoners of war 
who had undergone communist indoctrina¬ 
tion had formed an Austrian Soviet of Work¬ 
ers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies in which young 
Austrian leftists obtained revolutionary ex¬ 
perience. 

During the days when the Austro-Hungar¬ 
ian empire was disintegrating a small group of 
radical leftists founded the Communist Party 
of German Austria (Kommunistische Partei 
Deutsch-Oesterreichs, KPDO) on November 
3, 1918, in Vienna. This was in essence 
an enlarged discussion group, which went over 
to revolutionary propaganda only after a 
steady flow of returning prisoners of war from 
Russia provided a fast-growing number of ex¬ 
perienced revolutionaries. Both Karl Tomann 
and Johann Ko pie nig, the party’s early leaders 
(the latter from 1927 until recently), were 
former prisoners of war who had served their 
revolutionary apprenticeship in the ranks of 
bolshevik organizations in Russia. 

The first convention of the KPDO, held in 
Vienna on February 9, 1919, adopted a party 
statute and elected an executive committee, 
with Tomann as its head. In September, fol¬ 
lowing the change of German Austria to the 


Republic of Austria, the party changed its 
name accordingly to Communist Party of 
Austria (Kommunistische Partei Oesterreichs, 
KPO). In addition to the well-indoctrinated 
and disciplined group of former war prisoners, 
the new party attracted syndicalist and anar¬ 
chist elements who had considered the SDAP 
insufficiently radical; hence the new member¬ 
ship tended from the very beginning toward 
factionalism. 

HISTORY 

1918 to 1927 The SDAP had had a strong 
party organization since the campaigns that 
preceded the prewar elections. It was kept 
intact through the war years and grew consid¬ 
erably stronger during the revolutionary days 
of October and November 1918. Moreover, 
the SDAP leaders, Renner and Bauer, who had 
opposed Lenin’s disruptive activities in the 
Second International, were quite familiar 
with bolshevik methods and splitting tactics. 
Finally, the social and economic program of 
the SDAP was itself sufficiently radical that 
the communists were unable to outbid it. 
These circumstances all portended difficulties 
for the development of a strong communist 
movement in Austria. 

During the turbulent November-December 
1918 events in Austria the KPDO was able to 
gain some influence in the Soviet-modeled 
workers’ councils set up in many Austrian 
factories and localities, and by February 
1919, the time of the party’s first convention, 
membership was about 3,000, mostly concen¬ 
trated in Vienna and its industrialized sur¬ 
roundings. Encouraged by the establishment 
of communist governments in Hungary 
(March 21) and Bavaria (April 4), the Austrian 
communists staged a revolt in Vienna on June 
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5, which, owing to complete lack of prepara¬ 
tion and lack of support by the workers’ 
masses, collapsed on the second day. Never¬ 
theless, at the second all-Austrian conference 
of workers’ councils on June 30 the commu¬ 
nists attempted to proclaim Austria a soviet 
republic; a strong majority of social demo¬ 
cratic delegates thwarted this attempt. 

Confused by the failure of the June 1919 
uprising, discredited by the cruelties of the 
defunct communist regime in Hungary, faced 
with the progressive stabilization of political 
and economic conditions in Austria and torn 
by internal factional strife, the party declined 
rapidly. By early 1927 its membership had 
shrunk to about 2,000 hard-core militants. 

1927 to 1933 At this low point, in June 
1927, the ninth convention voted a complete 
reorganization of the party, purged it of both 
leftist and rightist deviationists, and installed 
the Soviet-trained Koplenig as secretary gen¬ 
eral. Under his astute leadership the party 
regained influence and strength among the 
workers and their labor unions. The simulta¬ 
neous decline of the SDAP contributed fur¬ 
ther to the general growth of communism. The 
SDAP-inspired workers’ demonstration in 
Vienna on July 15,1927, caught the commu¬ 
nists by surprise. The riots started as a mass 
demonstration against a court verdict absolv¬ 
ing the nationalist assassins of two troopers of 
the Schutzbund, a semi-military organization 
of the SDAP, but the SDAP lost control of the 
mob and the communists incited it to vio¬ 
lence; the outcome was the famous burning of 
the Vienna Palace of Justice and five deaths. 
The communists found their way to the dis¬ 
satisfied workers, and by the end of 1927 the 
party claimed a membership of over 5,000. 

During the next five years the KPO copied 
the actions and tactics of the quite successful 
Communist Party of Germany. In 1931 it 
issued a “program for the national and social 
liberation of the people,” containing promises 
to attract workers’ support. An elaborate 
scheme to transform the KPO into a mass 
party was implemented with funds from Mos¬ 


cow. Defections from the SDAP became num¬ 
erous, and the communist membership began 
to grow. In the 1932 elections the KPO polled 
over 60,000 votes. In the fall of that year it 
organized over 100 meetings commemorating 
the fifteenth anniversary of the Russian revo¬ 
lution which attracted well over 100,000 par¬ 
ticipants. Under the guise of an antifascist 
front, the KPO was able to attract at that time 
not only social democrats, but also Christian 
democratic elements. 

1933 to 1945 Hitler’s rise to power in Ger¬ 
many produced nazi disturbances in Austria, 
and in March 1933 the government suspended 
the Austrian parliament. This act was fol¬ 
lowed by socialist, communist, and nazi dem¬ 
onstrations against the government, which led 
to further repressions. The government struck 
first against the weakest link in this left-to- 
right opposition. On May 23, 1933, the KPO 
was dissolved by decree and went under¬ 
ground, but owing to a lenient attitude of the 
Austrian government (which saw the nazis as 
the real danger), the illegal KPO was able to 
develop quite a lively activity and to gain 
strength. It offered the SDAP a plan of a 
united front against the government, which 
was rejected because communist strength 
seemed negligible to the SDAP. 

Still strong in Vienna and several provincial 
industrial centers, the SDAP intended to set¬ 
tle accounts with the weak government by a 
revolt which would result in a comeback of a 
socialist government. The communists, who 
had by this time infiltrated the Schutzbund 
and local socialist organizations, started prep¬ 
arations of their own. In order to placate 
Mussolini (who at that time supported Aus¬ 
trian opposition to the nazi Anschluss plans), 
the government planned to liquidate the so¬ 
cialist organizations. The nazis, aware of the 
government’s preparations, decided to use the 
occasion for their own purposes. When the 
Austrian authorities raided provincial socialist 
headquarters during the night of February 
11-12, 1934, the nazis joined them with their 
own raids. The next day Vienna reacted with a 
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general strike, which the government an¬ 
swered with an armed assault on a large work¬ 
ers’ housing development in the Vienna sub¬ 
urbs that was considered a socialist strong¬ 
hold. The Schutzbund offered strong resis¬ 
tance, in which the communists played a 
considerable role. The socialist leadership lost 
control of the situation, and the communists 
stepped into their place. When the govern¬ 
ment finally put down the uprising after 
several days of fighting, the communists had 
become the heroes of the Austrian workers. 

The SDAP, which had also been dissolved 
by the government, was less prepared for 
underground work than the communists. 
Their activities against the government and 
the growing nazi movement were often paral¬ 
lel, but the communists had the advantage of 
broader illegal experience and steady moral 
and financial support from Moscow. A social 
democratic group which called itself the Rev¬ 
olutionary Socialists also developed during 
this period and reappeared after the defeat of 
Nazi Germany. A large number of Schutz¬ 
bund troopers and other socialists and com¬ 
munists fled to Czechoslovakia, where the 
local communist party organized aid and 
helped emigration to the Soviet Union. It is 
apparent in retrospect that the Austrian gov¬ 
ernment’s harassment of the socialists con¬ 
tributed to the growth of both nazism and 
communism in Austria. 

After Hitler’s occupation of Austria perse¬ 
cution of the socialists and communists be¬ 
came more intensive and harsh. Although no 
major acts of sabotage or proof of other resist¬ 
ance activities during World War II can be 
attributed to the communist underground, 
many socialist and communist leaders and 
militants were thrown into concentration 
camps. A large number survived both the oc¬ 
cupation and the concentration camps. The 
Schutzbund troopers and February combat¬ 
ants who had fled to the Soviet Union fared 
much worse;most were executed in the Soviet 
purges of the late 1930s or disappeared in 
Siberian forced-labor camps. 


1945 to 1965 The occupation of Vienna 
by the Soviet army on April 13,1945, created 
a completely new situation for the KPO. It 
reemerged into legality, disposed of a hard¬ 
core membership of allegedly 20,000, and for 
the first time in its existence was able to 
operate not only unopposed by the governing 
authorities, but with their full support. On the 
day after the Soviet occupation the surviving 
leaders of the Christian democrats, the old 
SDAP, and the KPO held a consultation. All 
present agreed on the demands to be pre¬ 
sented to the Soviet occupation authorities: 
annulment of the Anschluss , restoration of 
Austria’s independence, and creation of a pro¬ 
visional government. On April 29 the Soviet 
command announced the formation of a pro¬ 
visional government comprising representa¬ 
tives of these three parties and some nonparty 
persons. The old SDAP leader Karl Renner 
became head of this government. In this phase 
of Allied relations the Soviet government was 
not willing to establish a single-party commu¬ 
nist government in Austria and could not 
avoid legalizing the two prominent non¬ 
communist parties of the prewar period. How¬ 
ever, Soviet insistence that the ministries of 
the interior (with control of the police) and 
information (control of the press) be assigned 
to communists foreboded Soviet intentions to 
manuever the KPO into a dominant position. 
In June 1945 Austria was divided into four 
occupation zones, with a four-power control 
commission. The Soviet zone included half 
the country (over 16,000 square miles), with 
one-third of the population (2.4 million). 

Looting, rape, and murder by Soviet sol¬ 
diers during the first weeks of occupation 
were a bad introduction of communist rule to 
the Austrian population. Although Soviet 
support for the KPO was broad and lavish 
during the next ten years, plans to transform 
Austria into a “people’s republic” in the East 
European-satellite fashion did not appeal to 
the Austrians. Furthermore, the rigorously 
correct behavior of the other three occupa¬ 
tion powers encouraged the population of the 
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Soviet zone to resist all attempts to sovietize 
the country. 

The carrot-and-stick tactics of the Soviet 
occupation authorities did produce some 
initial results, and both Moscow and the KPO 
expected a 25 to 30 percent communist vote 
in the first elections to the national assembly 
(November 25, 1945). When the votes were 
counted, however, the KPO had polled only 
174,257 votes (5.4 percent) and won four 
seats out of 165. Delegates to the first postwar 
(thirteenth) convention of the KPO in Vienna 
in April 1946, obviously embarrassed by these 
meager election results, adopted a new plan of 
action; Soviet aid was secured in forcing the 
workers of Soviet-controlled state industries 
to join the party. Chicanery by the occupa¬ 
tion authorities against the two noncommu¬ 
nist parties had to do the rest. These joint ef¬ 
forts produced some increase in membership, 
but the results were far below expectations. In 
the next elections (October 9,1949) the KPO 
increased its total vote to 213,000 and five 
seats in the parliament, but because of a 
marked increase in the total vote, the percent¬ 
age fell to 4.8. 

The failure of all efforts to increase com¬ 
munist strength in Austria, and particularly in 
Vienna, convinced the KPO and its Soviet 
sponsors that more direct action for the estab¬ 
lishment of a Soviet Austria had to be taken. 
A plan for a communist coup was carefully 
worked out, and the full logistic support of 
Soviet military units was secured. The first 
communist attempt to overthrow the Aus¬ 
trian government took place September 
25-29, 1950, and was frustrated by the spon¬ 
taneous resistance of the general populace and 
the workers in particular. This was followed 
by a second, more violent attack, well pre¬ 
pared by local Soviet commanders, who im¬ 
mobilized the Austrian police. From October 
4 to 6 well over 100 communist attempts to 
occupy local and provincial government of¬ 
fices, communication centers, power stations, 
factories, and labor union offices were liqui¬ 
dated by a concerted action of workers, 


police, and citizens at large. This well- 
planned attempt to sovietize Austria failed 
mainly because of a deep-rooted opposition 
to communism on the part of the great 
majority of the population and its willingness 
to express these feelings in deeds. 

Although the failure of the September- 
October coup resulted in a further loss of 
communist prestige in Austria, incessant pres¬ 
sure on the steadily growing number of work¬ 
ers employed by Soviet-controlled industries 
kept communism on the march. In the presi¬ 
dential elections of May 6,1951, the commu¬ 
nist candidate Gottlieb Fiala was able to poll 
220,000 votes, or about 5 percent of the total 
vote. At the last parliamentary elections 
under Soviet occupation, in May 1953, the 
communist list received 228,000 votes (5 per¬ 
cent) and three seats, the highest following 
communism has been able to claim in Austria. 
Later election results showed a fast decline in 
communist votes: 



Votes 

% 

Seats 

May 1956 

192,000 

4.1 

3 

May 1959 

142,000 

3.0 

0 

November 1962 

135,000 

2.8 

0 

March 1966 

18,638* 

- 

0 


*The KPO ran candidates in only one electoral dis¬ 
trict of Vienna, which has traditionally produced the 
largest communist vote. Here they polled 2,000 
fewer votes than in 1962., In all other districts the 
KPO asked its followers to vote for the Socialist 
Party of Austria candidates. It is doubtful that this 
request was followed, because tire socialist party suf¬ 
fered a decided loss of votes. 

SOURCE: All election results are from Archive der 
Gegenwart, March 9, 1966, p. 12371. 

The communists had obtained three port¬ 
folios in the provisional government appoint¬ 
ed by Soviet authorities shortly after the nazis 
left Vienna, but after the small communist 
vote in the November 1945 elections the Figl 
government included only one communist. 
Since the communist vote in 1949 showed a 
slight percentage drop and the political situa¬ 
tion of Austria improved, no communist was 
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included in the governments that followed 
these and later elections. A similar develop¬ 
ment took place in the provincial diets, where 
the communists at first had some weak repre¬ 
sentation but later, particularly after the 
Hungarian uprising of 1956, lost all their 
seats. 

After the termination of the Soviet occu¬ 
pation of Austria in September 1955 the KPO 
met with growing difficulties in continuing its 
activities. In many localities party quarters 
which had been assigned by the occupation 
authorities had to be vacated. All assistance to 
local cells and groups, as well as sinecures 
given to party activists, ceased. The party 
retrenched to defensive positions behind slo¬ 
gans of Austrian patriotism and promises of 
new benefits for “the working people.” The 
KPO now became the staunchest defender of 
Austrian neutralism. The de-Stalinization 
period did not influence internal develop¬ 
ments in the party. The old party apparatus, 
painfully constructed during the Stalin re¬ 
gime, remained untouched. Koplenig and his 
close collaborators in the leadership adjusted 
themselves to Khrushchev’s line and made 
another adjustment after his sudden demise as 
Soviet leader. The “new way to Austrian so¬ 
cialism,” inaugurated during the Khrushchev 
period and based on “peaceful coexistence,” 
prevailed until the end of 1965. All these 
developments were accompanied by a steady 
decline both in party membership and in the 
KPO’s influence on Austrian political affairs. 
The old party members started to die out 
rapidly, young candidates have become in¬ 
creasingly scarce, and Austrian communism is 
vanishing from day to day. 1 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The internal organization of the KPO is based 
on the Soviet model of democratic centralism, 
with local or factory cells grouped into coun¬ 
ty organizations. These in turn form provin¬ 
cial committees, which are controlled by the 
politburo. The highest authority is the party 
convention, which now meets every four 


years. The convention (about 400 to 450 dele¬ 
gates) elects a central committee (eighty-five 
members), a control commission (five mem¬ 
bers), and an arbitration commission (ten 
members). The central committee elects from 
its members the party chairman (now Franz 
Muhri), the all-powerful politburo (eleven 
members, including Muhri), and two secretar¬ 
ies (now Friedl Fiirnberg and Erwin Scharf, 
both members of the politburo). 

No official figures are available concerning 
the social and educational structure of the 
membership. The number of votes for com¬ 
munist candidates in various elections is only 
an indirect reflection of membership strength. 
The published reports and minutes of the last 
six conventions (1948 to 1965) contain dis¬ 
crepant figures on the number of new mem¬ 
bers. Moreover, although they contain the 
names of those who were purged and expelled, 
there is no mention of members who left 
the party voluntarily .A careful analysis of the 
financial data in the last three reports, how¬ 
ever, permits the extraction of a few interest¬ 
ing conclusions. First of all, the number of 
employed members is steadily decreasing; 
from 1961 to 1965 it fell from 60 to 52 
percent of dues-paying members. The re¬ 
mainder were emeriti and old-age pensionists, 
and the party has regularly complained that 
the enrollment of young members is not satis¬ 
factory. A recent report indicated that party 
membership had dropped from more than 
42,000 in 1961 to 36,000 in 1964. 2 Thus the 
KPO probably had about 35,000 members in 
1965. 

The strongest party organizations are in 
Vienna and its industrial suburbs, where more 
than half the entire membership is concen¬ 
trated. The second largest group is in the city 
and suburbs of Steyer, where there are large 
industrial plants. It is estimated that about 65 
percent of the members are industrial work¬ 
ers, whereas the remainder are clerks in com¬ 
mercial and other enterprises and self- 
employed craftsmen, with a thin sprinkling of 
intellectuals. According to the report on the 
nineteenth convention in 1965, of the 430 
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delegates, 87 percent were workers and 
employees, 10 percent were pensionists, 
craftsmen, and others, and only 3 percent (a 
total of twelve persons) were classified as in¬ 
tellectuals. It is not clear where the party 
functionaries ( apparatchiks ), who formed a 
large group among the delegates, were includ¬ 
ed. Their presence produced some criticism 
during the discussion, indicating a growing 
discontent among the membership. 

The financial reports of the central com¬ 
mittee provide some insight into the party’s 
operations. During the four years from April 
1961 to May 1965 the total income of the 
central committee was 24.9 million schillings 
(almost $1 million), of which 38 percent de¬ 
rived from membership dues and donations, 
with the remainder from other donors and 
various sources. The KPO owns the Globus- 
Verlag in Vienna, a modem printing enter¬ 
prise employing 1,000 persons, and its income 
from commercial printing finances all party 
publications. 

Before World War II the KPO was able to 
initiate or infiltrate existing pacifist and anti- 
nazi organizations. During the period of 
Soviet occupation the party concentrated 
chiefly on increasing its numerical strength. 
Attempts to create procommunist, and im¬ 
plicitly pro-Soviet, fronts failed. However, 
the party developed three youth organiza¬ 
tions which are communist controlled. The 
Children’s World Young Guard (Kinderland- 
Junge Garde), which concentrates on youth 
under sixteen, is strongest in workers’ districts 
of Vienna. The Free Austrian Youth (Freie 
Oesterreichische Jugend), which corresponds 
to the Soviet Komsomol, and serves as the 
recruiting ground for party members, had 
strong appeal in the early years of the Soviet 
occupation but has recently showed a steady 
decline in membership and activities. The As¬ 
sociation of Democratic Students (Vereini- 
gung Demokratischer Studenten) is the most 
active of the three youth organizations, but 
because of its constant opposition to the pre¬ 
dominance of party apparatchiks in the lead¬ 
ership, it is not fully trusted. It depends heav¬ 


ily on a hard core of “eternal students” and on 
scholarships from party sources. Attempts of 
the KPO to infiltrate pacifist organizations 
dominated by the socialists have failed several 
times. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

Bolshevized Austrian prisoners of war partici¬ 
pated in the Russian revolution of November 
1917 and in the following civil war, particu¬ 
larly in the struggle against Kolchak and the 
Czechs. A representative of the Austrian 
Soviet of Workers and Soldiers Deputies 
(Horn) participated in the international meet¬ 
ing in Petrograd on December 19, 1918, held 
to discuss the founding of the Comintern. 
Representatives of the KPO were present at all 
later Comintern congresses and plenums. First 
Karl Tomann and later Johann Koplenig were 
the main delegates; Koplenig also served sev¬ 
eral times as member of the Comintern 
Presidium. 

Shortly after its founding, when the KPO 
boycotted the elections to the first national 
assembly in 1919, Lenin issued an open letter 
to the Austrian communists condemning this 
attitude as a “leftist disease” and appealing to 
the membership for ideological and organiza¬ 
tional unity. Until 1927, when Koplenig as¬ 
sumed leadership of the party, its internal 
quarrels were a continual subject of discus¬ 
sions and decisions by the Comintern. Kop¬ 
lenig followed Stalin’s line faithfully, survived 
all purges, and continued as party leader well 
past the Khrushchev period. 

When the Soviet army occupied Austria in 
1945, only a few of the Austrian communists 
and procommunist Schutzbund members 
who had survived the purges in the Soviet 
Union returned to Austria with the Soviet 
troops and became the backbone of the re¬ 
vived KPO. The KPO was also a member of the 
Cominform in 1947; it did not play a promi¬ 
nent role there but faithfully followed Mos¬ 
cow’s desires. After Stalin’s death the party 
accepted the Khrushchev leadership and be¬ 
came an ardent advocate of his peaceful- 
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coexistence slogan and the peaceful-road-to- 
socialism program. The KPO was represented 
at the two meetings of communist parties in 
Moscow, in November 1957 and November 
1960, and endorsed their resolutions. 

In the Sino-Soviet dispute the KPO has 
consistently supported the Moscow leader¬ 
ship, although this has been challenged by a 
two-pronged opposition among the member¬ 
ship. Some older members, remembering the 
disastrous consequences of taking sides in the 
Soviet party wrangles during the Stalin 
period, advocated neutrality of the party in 
tills new strife. They did not forma group and 
were easily silenced by the leadership loyal to 
Moscow. However, the pro-Chinese group in 
the party became a real challenge to the lead¬ 
ership. According to party publications, Al¬ 
banian and Chinese influences were able to 
bring about the formation of a pro-Peking 
faction, which has published Rote Fahne since 
October 1963. Its publisher, Franz Strobl, 
and a dozen other “splitters” were expelled 
from the party by the nineteenth convention 
in 1965. This group is active in Vienna, Linz, 
and Steyer and has led to scattered investiga¬ 
tions of “political jaundice” among the party 
membership. The strength of this opposition 
is difficult to establish. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Austria was the only country to have experi¬ 
enced Soviet occupation and escaped a com¬ 
munist takeover. The KPO missed its only 
chance to increase its strength and maneuver 
itself into power when it failed to do so during 
the ten years of Soviet occupation. After the 
withdrawal of the Red Army this chance was 
lost; the behavior of the communist occupants 
has left a strong feeling against communism 
among the Austrian population. Recent party 
enrollment and election results show a steady 
decline in whatever appeal the party has had. 
The failure to enroll young members has re¬ 
sulted in a progressive aging of its member¬ 
ship. At the May 1965 party convention the 
tone of most of the speeches and discussions 


was quite pessimistic. Franz Marek, a member 
of the politburo, properly defined the situa¬ 
tion of the party when he complained that the 
appeals and actions of its leadership were 
being crushed against “a wall of indiffer¬ 
ence” among the membership. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The first official press organ of the party was 
the daily Rote Fahne , started in September 
1919. Its largest circulation in the 1920s was 
30,000. When the party was outlawed in 1932 
the paper was banned, but it appeared sporad¬ 
ically as an underground sheet. During the 
Soviet occupation eight communist dailies 
and six weeklies appeared in Austria. At 
present the party publishes one daily, Die 
Volksstimme, and a theoretical organ of the 
central committee, Weg und Ziel. Both have a 
circulation of less than 20,000. 

The party has published the proceedings of 
all nineteen of its conventions, with the ex¬ 
ception of the twelfth convention in Prague in 
1934. These publications contain all resolu¬ 
tions concerning the party’s program and the 
statutes. 


PARTY CONVENTIONS AND 
CONFERENCES 

With the exception of the 1934 convention 
and the 1937 conference in Prague, all meet¬ 
ings were held in Vienna. 

Founding conference, November 1918 
1st convention, KPDO, February 1919 
2d convention, KPDO, July 1919 
3d convention, KPO (conference), December 
1919 

4th convention, KPO, January 1921 
5th convention, KPO, March 1922 
6th convention, KPO, March 1923 
7th convention, KPO, March 1924 
Conference, November 1924 
8th convention, KPO, September 1925 
9th convention, KPO, June 1927 
10th convention, KPO, February 1929 
11 th convention, KPO, June 1931 
12th convention, KPO, September 1934 
Conference, August 1937 
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13th convention, KPO, April 1946 
14th convention, KPO, October-November 
1948 

15th convention, KPO, November 1951 
16th convention, KPO, May 1954 
17th convention, KPO, March 1957 
Conference, February 1958 
18th convention, KPO, April 1961 
19th convention, KPO, May 1965 
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THE BALKAN COMMUNIST FEDERATION 


The Balkan Communist Federation (BCF) is 
in fact a continuation of the Balkan Socialist 
Federation (BSF), formed at a conference in 
Belgrade in 1910. Members of the BSF were 
the socialist parties of Bulgaria, Greece, 
Rumania, and Serbia. Owing to the agricul¬ 
tural character of these countries, their social¬ 
ist parties were weak and insignificant; so, 
too, was the BSF. A second conference was 
held in July 1915 in Bucharest, but the BSF 
was inactive until the end of World War I. 
After the war, when the member parties of the 
BSF adopted the name communist, they met 


at a conference in Sofia in 1920, renamed 
themselves the Balkan Communist Federa¬ 
tion, and joined the Comintern. Bulgarian 
communists V. Kolarov and Georgi Dimitrov 
played a leading role in this organization. The 
BCF office (after 1924) was located in 
Vienna. Between its founding in 1920 and its 
dissolution in 1932 the BCF held seven con¬ 
ferences. 

This federation of four communist parties 
came into being, not as a result of Moscow’s 
initiative, but as a continuation of an earlier 
Marxist attempt to create a larger, supra- 
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national economic unit. In joining the Comin¬ 
tern the BCF secured Moscow’s approval for 
its final aims. At its second conference, held in 
May 1921, the BCF defined its aims as promo¬ 
tion of proletarian revolutions in the Balkan 
countries, abolition of monarchical govern¬ 
ments in all countries, and the formation of a 
Balkan Socialist Soviet Federal Republic com¬ 
prising Bulgaria, Greece, Rumania, and Yugo¬ 
slavia; this future Balkan republic was to 
“unite its efforts to the efforts of the Soviet 
Union . . . for the broadening and strengthen¬ 
ing of the front of the international revolu¬ 
tion, aiming toward the acceleration of its 
final victory.” These aims were to be reached 
by supporting all dissatisfied national minori¬ 
ties, particularly the Macedonians, in the 
struggle against the governments of their 
homelands. The unstable and explosive na¬ 
tionality and minority situations in all four 
countries were to be used for the promotion 
of permanent unrest and subversion in these 
countries. According to the BCF’s expecta¬ 
tions, these countries would be kept busy 
with internal difficulties and thus prevented 
from joining “the bourgeois counterrevolu¬ 
tionary forces working against the Soviet 
Union.” The fifth congress of the Comintern 
in 1924 fully approved and supported this 
program. 

Government repression of the communist 
parties in all four countries after 1923 consid¬ 
erably hampered their activities. Factional 
strife in the Greek and Yugoslav parties and a 
complete standstill in the Rumanian party in 
the mid-1920s reduced the federation to a 
mere paper organization. However, under 
Comintern prodding the September 1928 
conference of the BCF moved to reorganize 
and revitalize the federation fit was to become 
the “unified directing center” of all four Bal¬ 
kan parties. Despite initial support from Mos¬ 
cow, this attempt failed before it material¬ 
ized, since the member parties refused to 
submit to this decision. 

in 1932, when the purges in the Soviet 
Union were extended to the communist 
parties abroad, Moscow decided to liquidate 
the federation. The obvious method of ac¬ 
complishing this was withdrawal of Comin¬ 


tern financial support of the BCF’s office and 
its press organ, Federation balkanique. Soviet 
sources claim that the danger of fascism and 
war had created a new situation in which the 
Balkan parties had to concentrate on the 
creation of united fronts in their countries. It 
is apparent, however, that Moscow never sub¬ 
scribed to the concept of a unified communist 
state in the Balkans. When Georgi Dimitrov, a 
former leader of the BCF and prime minister 
of communist-dominated Bulgaria, voiced 
new plans for a Balkan federation of com¬ 
munist-dominated states in 1948, he was 
severely rebuked by Moscow. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The only comprehensive source for informa¬ 
tion on the aims and activities of the BCF is its 
press organ Federation balkanique , which 
appeared in Vienna from July 15, 1924, until 
1932. It also contains sporadic information 
on the conferences and their resolutions. Ad¬ 
ditional information can be found in the Com¬ 
intern periodicals Communist International , 
and International Press Correspondence. 

CONFERENCES OF THE BCF 

1st conference, 1920, Sofia 
2d conference, May 1921 
3d conference, 1922 
4th conference, 1923, Sofia 
5th conference, 1924, Vienna 
6th conference, 1925, Moscow 
7th conference, September 1928 
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The communist party was founded in Belgium 
following a split brought about by the far left 
in the socialist Belgian Workers’ Party (Parti 
Ouvrier Beige, POB). Two groups on the far 
left broke away from the party. In August 
1920 several militants of the Belgian Socialist 
Youth (Jeunesse Socialiste Beige), including 
Edouard van Overstraeten, left the POB and 
formed a communist group whose organ be¬ 
came the newspaper L’Ouvrier communiste . 
In addition, the minority socialists of the left 
set up a group within the POB, but in open 
opposition to the party majority, with the 
newspaper L’Exploite as their press organ; 
they held three consecutive congresses and 
then, in May 1921, broke with the POB and 
formed the Communist Party of Belgium 
(Parti Communiste de Belgique, PCB), with 
Joseph Jacquemotte as leader. 

As the Comintern stipulated that there 
could be only one communist party in each 
country, the two Belgian communist groups 
were invited to send two delegates each to 
Moscow to negotiate with the Comintern Ex¬ 
ecutive with a view toward their union. Nego¬ 
tiations began in the summer of 1921 during 
the third congress of the Comintern, with van 
Overstraeten and Jacquemotte taking part, 
and unification was achieved at the congress 
of Brussels on September 3-4,1921. 

HISTORY 

Between the Two World Wars The party’s 


beginnings were difficult; nearly all the work¬ 
ers had remained loyal to the old POB and the 
reformist trade unions. The party’s total 
membership was very low. According to offi¬ 
cial figures, shortly after its founding it could 
count 517 members; in 1924 there were 590, 
and in 1927,1,500. 

As for political trade-union action, it was 
not until 1923 that the party was able to 
emerge from its tight circle, thanks to two 
important events—the occupation of the 
Ruhr, against which the communist group 
organized an act of protest, and the miners" 
strike in 1923, which pointed to the commu¬ 
nists as being active militants. These events led 
to the arrest of about fifty communists, of 
which some fifteen, including van Overstraet¬ 
en and Jacquemotte, were brought before a 
tribunal in July 1923, tried, and acquitted. In 
1925 Jacquemotte was elected as the first 
communist deputy; the following year van 
Overstraeten also was elected to the parlia¬ 
ment. 

The PCB was shaken by a serious crisis 
following the conflict between Stalin and 
Trotsky and Zinoviev in Moscow. In Novem¬ 
ber 1927 van Overstraeten got the central 
committee to adopt (by a vote of fifteen to 
three) a resolution protesting the exclusion of 
Trotsky and Zinoviev from the Russian party. 
The machinery of the Comintern reacted vig¬ 
orously: it set Jacquemotte up against van 
Overstraeten, published an open letter to the 
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party members, and in March 1928 sent secret 
emissaries to Brussels empowered to apply 
pressure, so that in the end van Overstraeten 
lost the majority. A party conference in 
March 1928 decided on his exclusion, but the 
split which followed brought about a spectac¬ 
ular drop in membership. The party counted 
no more than 500 members in 1928; although 
it reached the 1,000 figure in 1929 and 1930, 
the party organ Le Drapeau rouge, a daily 
since its founding in 1921, dropped to a circu¬ 
lation of 3,500 and even ceased to appear as a 
daily for a time. 

The party did not begin to recover until 
several years later, at first by exploitation of 
the economic crisis (the general strike of 
miners in the summer of 1932), and then by 
exploitation of the antifascist tactics of the 
popular front. Membership climbed to 2,500 
in 1935, to reach a high of 7,000 to 9,000 from 
1936 to 1939. Voting strength in creased in an 
even more striking manner. In 1932 the party 
had received 65,000 votes (with three depu¬ 
ties), but in 1936 it had already increased to 
143,000 (with nine deputies), representing 
6.06 percent of the total votes cast (as op¬ 
posed to 757,000 socialist votes representing 
32 percent of the total vote). 

Throughout this period Joseph Jacque- 
motte remained at the head of the party. He 
had been elected a member of the Comintern 
Executive at the Comintern’s fifth and sixth 
congresses and reelected a deputy member at 
its seventh congress in the summer of 1935. 

World War II In the first phase of the war, 
from 1939 to 1941, the PCB switched tactics 
from one extreme to the other—from defeat¬ 
ism to ultrapatriotism, from an anti-Allied 
position to an anti-Axis position. These sud¬ 
den changes were not caused by the German 
attack on Belgium in May 1940, but by the 
Soviet-German war in June 1941. Following 
the attack on the Soviet Union, the German 
occupying forces in Belgium, as in other occu¬ 
pied European countries, proceeded to arrest 
the leaders of the party, including Xavier 
Relecom, general secretary since Jacque- 
motte’s disappearance in 1936. These arrests 


did not prevent the party from continuing its 
clandestine activities; in preparation for the 
arrests, the party had provided for a replace¬ 
ment leadership, several members of which 
were former combatants in the International 
Brigades in the Spanish Civil War. 

The party managed to organize two resist¬ 
ance groups, which became more and more 
important as the German defeat approached. 
One group, the Armed Partisans (Les Partisans 
Armes), was purely communist; the other, the 
Independence Front (Le Front de l’lndepen- 
dance), claimed to have a vast national repre¬ 
sentation, but the key positions remained in 
the hands of the communists. 

Military action alone was too weak to sway 
the course of the war in Belgium, which was 
settled by the intervention of Allied troops; 
however, under cover of the resistance move¬ 
ment the communists succeeded in setting up 
a political-military organization capable of 
affecting the evolution of the country. In 
November-December 1944, profiting from a 
ministerial crisis, the communists set the re¬ 
sistance movements in motion and organized 
a “march to parliament.” The police inter¬ 
vened and shots were exchanged, leaving some 
victims. The capital was not restored to order 
until the Allied high command issued a decla¬ 
ration that the disorders would not be toler¬ 
ated. In April 1945 the communists once more 
attempted to provoke a mass movement, in 
Brussels and elsewhere—with the slowness of 
the trials of the collaborators as a pretext— 
but order was rapidly reestablished. 

Although the use of violence had been 
ineffective, the PCB had recourse to legal and 
parliamentary channels after this point. As a 
consequence, in the two-year period immedi¬ 
ately following the liberation, the communist 
movement in Belgium reached its highest 
development. In November 1945 Edgar Lal- 
mand, the new general secretary, proudly 
announced that party membership had passed 
the 100,000 mark for the first time. In De¬ 
cember 1945 the party became part of a gov¬ 
ernment coalition (socialist, communist, and 
liberal), to which it contributed three minis¬ 
ters (Lalmand was named food minister). 
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In the first parliamentary elections after 
the war, in February 1946, the communists 
recorded considerable progress. Although it 
did not get the results expected by party 
leaders, the PCB elected twenty-three depu¬ 
ties, with 300,000 votes (12 percent of the 
total votes cast, whereas the POB received 31 
percent). The party also made considerable 
gains in the trade-union field. After long nego¬ 
tiations at the beginning of 1946 the socialist 
and communist trade unionists joined in a 
General Federation of Belgian Labor (Federa¬ 
tion Generate du Travail Beige), which had 
two general secretaries, one of whom, Dejaze, 
was a communist. 

This advantageous situation for the PCB 
came to a sudden end in 1947, when the cold 
war began to set in over Europe, bringing the 
departure of communists from all the Euro¬ 
pean governments in which they had held 
positions. In March 1947 the communist 
ministers, laying the blame for their disagree¬ 
ment on a secondary point, resigned from the 
Belgian government. In December of the same 
year Dejaze also resigned from his post as 
general secretary of the General Federation of 
Belgian Labor. 

The Cold War From 1947 on the PCB 
found itself cut off from all the other political 
and trade-union forces of the country, and its 
blind following of the meanderings of Stalin's 
policies produced catastrophic results. The 
party ceased to issue membership figures, but 
in January 1949 it counted scarcely 35,000 
members. The parliamentary elections of 
June 1947 reflected its declining power: from 
12 percent of the vote in 1946, it fell to 7 
percent, and from twenty-three deputies it 
fell to twelve. The decline continued in subse¬ 
quent elections; in 1950 the party polled 4.74 
percent of the votes cast and elected seven 
deputies and in 1954 only 3.5 percent of the 
votes and four deputies. The circulation of 
two party dailies, Le Drapeau rouge and De 
Rode Vaan , fell in the same proportions. In 
1946 the two newspapers together printed 
more than 100.000 copies, but total circula¬ 


tion fell in 1949 and 1950 to 60,000 and in 
1955 to a maximum of 10.000. 

This loss in the PCB’s political influence 
was compounded by some serious conflicts 
and major purges of the leadership. After 
Jacquemotte’s disappearance in 1936 two 
titular leaders of the party were Julien La- 
haut, named president, and Relecom, pro¬ 
moted to general secretary. After the war 
Edgar Lalmand replaced Relecom, who had 
been criticized for his behavior in the German 
concentration camps. Relecom was censured 
by the central committee and finally expelled 
from the party in July 1949. Lahaut was 
kilted in August 1950 by unknown assassins. 

There were further purges among the re¬ 
maining leadership. At the eleventh congress, 
held at Vilvorde in December 1954, the entire 
political bureau was eliminated, with the sole 
exception of Henri Glineur, deputy from 
Charleroi (who passed into the Chinese camp 
several years later). Among those eliminated 
were Lalmand. former minister Jean Terfve 
(who managed to reinstate the political bu¬ 
reau several years later), and former minister 
Jean Borreman. Direction of the party now 
was entrusted to a new, younger team, whose 
two responsible leaders were Rene Beelen, 
first secretary of the central committee and a 
former worker who had gone through the 
Comintern school at Moscow from 1930 to 
1932, and Ernest Bumelle, second secretary 
and a former schoolteacher. 

These changes in leadership were accom¬ 
panied by a change in tactics as a result of the 
policy ushered in by Stalin’s successors in 
Moscow. This policy, which abandoned the 
out-and-out war against the socialist parties 
and trade unions and returned to the tactics of 
a united front and unity of action, was adopt¬ 
ed by a resolution of the December 1954 
congress: “Unity of action of the socialist and 
communist workers is an element essential for 
the assembling of the entire working class, all 
the democratic forces—an essential condition 
for winning the battle for peace, independ¬ 
ence, and social progress.’' These principles 
also specified that this unity of action was to 
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apply not only to the political domain, but to 
the trade unions as well: “Trade-union work 
in the General Federation of Belgian Labor is 
the principal link permitting the communists 
to associate themselves closely with the work¬ 
ing masses in view of the defense of their 
demands.” 

The Khrushchev Era Once the new general 
line was drawn and the new team had been 
installed in the leadership, it remained for the 
party to act on this policy. However, obstacles 
were encountered on both the political and 
the labor planes. There were difficulties first 
of all with some of the militant communists 
themselves. Since the rupture between the 
socialists and the communists in 1947, the 
communists had grouped their trade unions 
into an autonomous organization, Les Syndi- 
cats Uniques, but the weakening of its mem¬ 
bership meant that this organization was no 
longer recognized as representative of the 
workers by either the government or the 
employers. However, when the PCB decided 
to dissolve Les Syndicats Uniques and have its 
militant members rejoin the General Federa¬ 
tion of Belgian Labor, the only two commu¬ 
nist trade unions that still had any supporters, 
those of the miners and the quarrymen, re¬ 
fused to submit to this decision. It was not for 
another year that they finally yielded and 
requested their members to join. 

Once in the General Federation, the mili¬ 
tant communist trade unionists succeeded in 
getting themselves elected to minor offices 
and in leading some important strikes (the 
dockers’ strike at Antwerp in June-July 
1955), in directing certain campaigns for their 
demands (the one in favor of nationalization 
of coal mines), and in bringing certain resolu¬ 
tions to a vote (peaceful coexistence,recogni¬ 
tion of Communist China, etc.). 

In internal politics the PCB was able to 
record several successes in its efforts for a 
united front with socialist youth and in unity 
on the aims formulated by both the socialist 
and communist peace movements. On the 
whole, however, the reaction of the socialists 
was negative, a fact acknowledged in the draft 


platform of the PCB for its twelfth congress in 
April 1957: “To forge indispensable unity 
between the socialist and communist workers, 
it is necessary to know how to make a criti¬ 
cism of the POB and its directors on the 
right.” The lack of an audience for the PCB 
was confirmed in the legislative elections of 
June 1, 1958. While the PCB had received 
184,000 votes and 3.5 percent of the votes 
cast in the elections of 1954, in 1958 it re¬ 
ceived only 111 ,000 votes and 1.89 percent, 
with only two deputies elected (as opposed to 
four in 1954, seven in 1950, and twelve in 
1947). 

The events of 1956 in the communist 
world did not leave the PCB unaffected. De- 
Stalinization, inaugurated by the twentieth 
congress of the Soviet party in February, did 
not produce any great backwash. The PCB’s 
delegation to the congress, led by Ernest Bur- 
nelle, was very quiet after its return, and when 
the first rumors of Khrushchev’s “secret 
speech” began to spread, a national confer¬ 
ence, held during Easter, rapidly settled the 
Stalin question by this resolution: “We have 
looked into the facts for which Stalin has been 
reproached with a spirit of responsibility, 
being careful to defend the Soviet Union, not 
to allow the adversary to disorient our com¬ 
rades, to express forcefully all that the Soviet 
Union’s announcement promises, in the way 
of power, democracy, and growth. This is not 
the first time that we are being induced to 
close ranks around the Soviet Union before 
the adversary’s campaigns.” 

The Hungarian revolution, however, pro¬ 
voked defections in the party at all levels—in 
communist electoral strength, in party mem¬ 
bership, and even in its leadership (two 
members of the central committee, one a 
former communist deputy and the other a 
professor at the University of Brussels, re¬ 
signed from the PCB to join the POB). 

The split in the party over the Sino-Soviet 
dispute did not bring about a decline in mem¬ 
bership in the PCB or a loss in votes analogous 
to the continual decline that the party had 
been experiencing since 1947. In fact, the 
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tactic of a united front with the socialists and 
the trade-union left in general, which the 
party had followed since the end of 1954 with 
no notable results for several years, finally 
began to bear fruit in the early 1960s. Party 
membership began to rise for the first time in 
fifteen years. According to official figures, 
from the beginning of 1959 to the end of 
1962 the number of members rose from 
11,345 to 14,533 and was continuing to 
climb. 

In the parliamentary elections the same 
progress was recorded. In 1961 the PCB col¬ 
lected 162,238 votes, with 3.8 percent of the 
total vote and six deputies, already an im¬ 
provement over the 1958 returns; even this 
was surpassed in the following elections, on 
May 23, 1965. For the first time, in most of 
the Walloon districts the communists offered 
united-front lists with the left socialists who 
had abandoned the POB and with some pro¬ 
gressive social Christians; they received 
236,333 votes, or 4.56 percent of the votes 
cast, and six seats in the parliament (while the 
POB lost 460,000 votes and twenty seats). 
Thus the Belgian party is one of the very few 
communist parties in Europe which has 
showed a consistent recovery of strength in 
recent years. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The PCB has a pyramidal organization pat¬ 
terned after the Soviet model. When the Com¬ 
intern ordered its member parties to make 
political bureaus their supreme organs, the 
Belgian communists complied; they did the 
same when, according to the Soviet model, 
the general secretary became leader of the 
party. After Stalin’s death the post of party 
president was introduced in numerous West¬ 
ern communist parties, and in 1965 the PCB 
had a president (Ernest Bumelle), a vice presi¬ 
dent (Rene Beelen), a national secretary 
(Albert de Coninck), and a political bureau of 
several members. 

There is a clear difference in the roots of 
the party among the Walloons and among the 
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Flemish. The PCB has a greater following and 
greater electoral strength in the Walloon prov¬ 
inces than in the Flemish provinces, and the 
major part of its successful municipal and 
parliamentary candidates come from the Wal¬ 
loon regions, particularly the two industrial 
and mining provinces Hainaut and Liege. The 
party enjoys a certain degree of support in 
Brussels, and as far as the Flemish part of the 
country is concerned, it has recorded notice¬ 
able progress only in the great port of An¬ 
twerp in the municipal elections of October 
1964. 

In the 1950s the party tried to act through 
various peace movements, particularly the 
International Movement for Peace, the Bel¬ 
gian Union for the Defense of Peace, and the 
Committee for the Solution of the German 
Problem. In recent times the party has strived 
to revive pacifist sentiment through exploita¬ 
tion of the “German revanchist danger” on 
the one hand and “American aggression in 
Vietnam” on the other. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

At the conference of the eighty-one commu¬ 
nist parties held in Moscow in November 1960 
the PCB was represented by a delegation led 
by Ernest Bumelle, who had become party 
president. Upon its return the delegation in¬ 
formed the central committee of the difficult 
aspects of the debates in Moscow, marked by 
Sino-Soviet antagonism, but Le Drapeau 
rouge did not report it. A year later, at the 
twenty-second congress of the Soviet party, 
the Belgian delegation was again led by Bur- 
nelle, but this time a member of the central 
committee, Jacques Grippa, opposed the 
PCB’s alignment with the Soviet position and 
defended the Sino-Albanian point of view. 
The debate was published in part in the 
party’s daily in January 1962. Grippa and his 
adherents left the PCB in December 1963 and 
founded the Belgian Communist Party, 
Marxist-Leninist (Parti Communiste Beige, 
Marxiste-Leniniste, PCB-ML). Its members 
are most numerous in Brussels and Liege. This 
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splinter party, obviously well financed from 
China, developed an intensive propaganda and 
publications activity. Thus the PCB became 
the first party in Europe in which a member of 
the central committee sided with the Chinese 
party and undertook to form a pro-Chinese 
communist movement. 

The municipal elections of October 1964, 
in which both the PCB and the PCB-ML pre¬ 
sented candidates, disclosed the weakness of 
the pro-Chinese party. Whereas the PCB in¬ 
creased the number of its municipal council¬ 
lors in the country from ninety-one in 1958 to 
176 in 1964, the PCB-ML obtained only one 
municipal mandate. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

In earlier years the PCB published several 
newspapers and journals. In 1965 its press was 
limited to the daily Le Drapean rouge, a four- 
page bulletin, PCB Information , and a weekly 
in Flemish, De Rode Vaan (The Red Flag). 
The PCB-ML publishes the weekly La Voix du 
pen pie. 

CONGRESSES OF THE PCB 

1st congress, September 1921 
2d congress, January 1923 


3d congress, January 1925 
4th congress, January 1927 
5th congress, March 1929 
6th congress, November 1936 
7th congress, August 1939 
8th congress, May-June 1946 
9th congress, May 1948 

I Oth congress, March 1951 

II th congress. December 1954 
12th congress. April 1957 

13th congress, April 1960 
14th congress. April 1963 
15th congress, November 1964 
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BELORUSSIA 


The Communist Party of Belorussia (Kamu- 
nistychnaia Partyia Belarusi, KPB) can be said 
to have descended indirectly from small social 
democratic groups that emerged during the 
late 1890s in several Belorussian cities. These 
groups had little to do with the Belorussian 
peasantry, and peasant unrest was not 
prompted by their activities. Belorussians 
played no role in the founding congress of the 
Russian Social Democratic Labor Party , held 


in March 1898. Lenin’s movement had to 
compete with the Jewish Social Democratic 
Bund, the Belorussian Socialist Hromada, and 
the Polish Socialist Party. Small social demo¬ 
cratic groups were organized in Minsk, Gomel, 
Bobruisk, Vitebsk, Mogilev, Mozyr, and 
Polotsk, but many came under menshevik 
influence soon after the 1905 revolution. 

The proximity of Belorussia to the eastern 
front in World War I provided opportunities 
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for bolshevik agitation designed to promote 
the disaffection of troops. In late June 1917 
the bolsheviks in Minsk began to publish the 
newspaper Zvezda , with financial support and 
direction from Lenin’s central committee. 
The bolsheviks waged campaigns against the 
Belorussian Socialist Hromada and the Jewish 
Bund. Prominent bolsheviks active at this 
time in Belorussia were such non-Belorussians 
as M. V. Frunze, A. F. Miasnikov, V. G. 
Knorin, K. I. Lander, and V. V. Fomin. 

HISTORY 

Initially no Belorussian communist organi¬ 
zation existed under that name. A northwest¬ 
ern committee of the Russian Social Demo¬ 
cratic Labor Party had been formed in 1904. 
This unit became the northwestern regional 
( oblast ) organization of the Russian party in 
September 1917; it claimed more than 7,100 
members, most of whom were from military 
units stationed in the area. A regional commit¬ 
tee was elected and claimed 60,000 members, 
but this was a temporary swelling caused by 
the disintegration of the Russian army. By 
February 1918 German occupation and a de¬ 
veloping Belorussian nationalism had created 
unfavorable conditions for bolshevik activity. 
It was only after the Red Army seized Minsk 
in December 1918, following the German 
withdrawal, that the Belorussian Soviet So¬ 
cialist Republic and the KPB were formed. 
The sixth conference of the northwestern re¬ 
gional party, held in Smolensk, became the 
first congress of the KPB, with 206 delegates 
representing 17,771 members. The KPB re¬ 
mained a part of the Russian Communist 
Party (Bolshevik), but with a new name. 
Knorin became the first secretary of its cen¬ 
tral bureau, and Miasnikov was its chairman: 
both were Russians. 

Lenin proceeded to merge the new repub¬ 
lic and party with the abortive communist re¬ 
gime in Lithuania. In late January 1919 a 
Lithuanian-Belorussian Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
public (Litbel) was formed, and in March the 
two parties merged at a meeting in Vilna, later 


known as the second congress of the KPB. The 
new party had 17,636 members and was still a 
part of the Russian Communist Party (Bolshe¬ 
vik); it was headed by the Lithuanian V. S. 
Mickevicius-Kapsukas. The new party pub¬ 
lished newspapers in Russian, Lithuanian, 
Polish, and Yiddish, but not in Belorussian. 
Polish forces held most of Belorussia from 
mid-1919 until July 1920. Reestablishment 
of Soviet rule in Belorussia and its collapse in 
Lithuania led to the dissolution of Litbel. 
Belorussian “independence’' was proclaimed 
on July 31, 1920. In November of that year 
the KPB had only 1,700 members. 

The impact of Belorussian nationalism and 
the fact that this nationalism also persisted in 
areas under Polish rule necessitated the com¬ 
mitment of Moscow and of the KPB to a 
policy of Belorussification. Russia also felt it 
advisable to cede the Mogilev, Vitebsk, and 
Gomel regions to the Belorussian republic. In 
1922 only 21 percent of the KPB membership 
was Belorussian, but by 1927 it had increased 
to 46.7 percent and was accompanied by an 
unprecedented flowering of the national cul¬ 
ture. 

By 1932 the Belorussian membership in 
the KPB had risen to 60.4 percent, but this 
further increase was offset by Stalin's deter¬ 
mination to impede and control the Belorussi¬ 
fication process. The Russian language was 
hastily imposed in the late 1930s. The KPB 
was first purged in 1922. and later Trotskyists 
and nationalists were excluded. During the 
1930s the purges were very severe and claimed 
party secretaries Gikalo and Sharangovich and 
Premier Haladzed as victims. As the purges 
ended, P. K. Ponomarenko, a Soviet apparatus 
official from Moscow, was appointed KPB first 
secretary in late 1938. Ponomarenko and Iris 
aides soon had to flee before the invading 
nazis; he returned in 1944 to head the KPB 
until 1950 and was succeeded by N. S. 
Patolichev. a Russian, who served until July 
1956. K. T. Mazurov, a native of Belorussia, 
served from 1956 to March 1965 and was 
succeeded by P. M. Masherov. 

The KPB is faced with the difficult task of 
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determining its role in the preservation of the 
ethnic identity of the Belorussian people. It 
has had only limited success in developing and 
retraining native cadres; its future will hinge 
on its ability to cope with this problem. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The KPB is a subordinate part of the Commu¬ 
nist Party of the Soviet Union but has its own 
central committee, presidium (bureau), and 
secretariat. Its congresses are supposed to be 
held every four years. It is divided into six 
regional ( oblast ) organizations and has 10,600 
primary party units. As of January 1, 1965, 
party membership was 319,196, of whom 
290,752 were full members and 28,444 were 
candidate members. 1 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

The central committee publishes the daily 
newspapers Zviazda (The Star) and Sovetskaia 
Belorussia (Soviet Belorussia), the latter in 
Russian. The KPB journal Kamunist Belarusi 
(The Communist of Belorussia) is published 
in separate Belorussian and Russian editions. 

CONGRESSES OF THE KPB 

1st congress. December 1918, Smolensk 

2d congress, March 1919 , Vilna 

3d congress, November 1920, Minsk 

4th congress, February-March 1921 

5th congress, October 1921 

6th congress, March 1922 

7th congress, March 1923 

8th congress, May 1924 

9th congress, December 1925 


10 th congress, January 1927 

11 th congress, N ovember 1927 
12th congress, February 1929 
13th congress, May-June 1930 
14th congress, January 1932 
15 th congress, January 1934 

16th congress, June 1937 

17th congress, June 1938 

18th congress, May 1940 

19th congress, February 1949 

20th congress, September 1952 

21st congress, February 1954 

22d congress, January 1956 

23d (extraordinary) congress, January 1959 

24th congress, February 1960 

25th congress, September 1961 
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BOLIVIA 


Little is known about the individuals who 
organized the communist movement in Bo¬ 
livia. This movement comprises three parties: 
the Trotskyist Revolutionary Workers’ Party 
(Partido Obrero Revolucionario, POR), 
founded in 1938; the intellectual Marxist Par¬ 
ty of the Revolutionary Left (Partido de la 
Izquierda Revolucionaria, PIR), formed in 
1940 and recreated in 1955; and the Commu¬ 
nist Party of Bolivia (Partido Comunista de 
Bolivia, PCB), founded in early 1950 by dissi¬ 
dents from the youth wing of the PIR. In the 
1960s Mario Monje Molina was secretary gen¬ 
eral of the PCB. For a discussion of the cir¬ 
cumstances in which these parties emerged see 
Latin America. 

HISTORY 

The PCB was illegal during its first two years. 
It attracted some support among students and 
urban workers in La Paz but was not yet well 
established when the 1952 revolution brought 
the noncommunist leftist National Revolu¬ 
tionary Movement (Movimiento Nacional 
Revolucionario, MNR) to power. The com¬ 
munists acquired legal status but could not 
compete in a climate of social revolution with 
the MNR for the allegiance of the large popu¬ 
lation of tin miners and the peasantry. The 
PCB participated in the quadrennial elections 
with minimal results. It exerted some influ¬ 
ence on labor matters by working through 
MNR organizations from 1952 to 1964 and 
through other noncommunist leftist parties 
formed by MNR dissidents after 1958. It re¬ 
tained its legal status following the military 
coup that toppled the MNR regime in 1964. 
In spite of bolder tactics, however, it had still 
failed to attract meaningful mass support by 
the end of 1965. 


ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

United States sources estimated membership 
in the Bolivian Marxist parties in 1965 as 
4,000 to 5.000 in the PCB, 1,500 in the POR, 
and 1,000 in the PIR. 1 For a full discussion of 
communist strength in Bolivia see Latin 
America. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

None of the elements of the communist move¬ 
ment in Bolivia appear to have been seriously 
affected by the Sino-Soviet dispute. The PCB 
remained loyal to Moscow; the POR adopted 
a strong pro-China position; and the PIR 
issued no public declaration on the subject. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The Bolivian communist movement has 
meager press and publication facilities. Since 
1953 the PCB has issued an irregular news¬ 
paper, Unidad. The POR publishes Lucha 
obrera and Masas from time to time. Records 
of the first and second congresses of the PCB 
are contained in the party’s Documentos , 
published in La Paz in 1959 and 1964, respec¬ 
tively. 

PARTY CONGRESSES 

Between February 1951 and June 1954 the 
PCB held six conferences. They were followed 
by its first congress in April 1959 and its 
second in March-April 1964. The PIR held its 
sixth congress in July 1956. 
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desarrollo nacional: Soluciones para los 
problemas nacionales , La Paz, 1961. 

See also Latin America, refs. 2,6,13, 24. 
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BRAZIL 


Of the founding members of the communist 
party in Brazil, only two, Astrogildo Pereira 

and Octavio Brandao, had long or distin¬ 
guished careers in the party and the interna¬ 
tional communist movement. For a discussion 
of the circumstances in which the party was 
formed in Brazil see Latin America. 

HISTORY 

The original Communist Party of Brazil 
(Partido Comunista do Brasil, PCdB) was 
founded in March 1922 by a small group of 
men who had broken away from the anarchist 
movement. Inspired by the accomplishments 
of the Soviet regime in Russia, they immedi¬ 
ately adhered to the Comintern and set out to 
win control of the urban workers. The PCdB 
was outlawed within a few months in the 
wake of a rash of politicomilitary revolts in 
which it was not involved. Despite sporadic 
repression and the extralegal status of the 
incipient labor movement, the communists 
seized the chief labor federation in the 1920s, 
but factionalism and repercussions from the 
Stalin-Trotsky feud kept the party politically 
impotent in the first decade. The communists 
boycotted the 1930 revolution that initiated 
the fifteen-year reign of Getulio Vargas and 
remained politically isolated until 1934. In 
that year, perhaps anticipating the popular- 
front line, they helped to form the demo¬ 
cratic-leftist National Liberation Alliance 


(Alian 9 a Nacional Libertadora) of anti- 
Vargas, antifascist parties. 

In 1935 Luiz Carlos Prestes, the revolu¬ 
tionary hero of the 1920s, returned to Brazil 
after four years of training in the Soviet 
Union, publicly to take over the National 
Liberation Alliance and clandestinely to as¬ 
sume leadership of the communist party. 
Throughout the next three decades he re¬ 
mained the top communist in the country. 
Failing to gain power by peaceful means, 
Prestes launched a revolt in November 1935 
which led to his imprisonment and to the 
suppression of the communist party for a 
decade. Communist prisoners were released 
and the party was legalized in 1945, when 
democratic practices were resumed in Brazil. 

Capitalizing on Prestes’ popularity and on 
its association with the victorious Allied cause 
in World War II, the PCdB grew within two 
years to become the largest communist organ¬ 
ization in the western hemisphere. By 1947 it 
had about 150,000 members. The commu¬ 
nists polled half a million votes in both 1945 
and 1947, campaigning on a moderately 
nationalistic reform program. With the cold 
war in 1947, the party program was altered to 
fit the militant Soviet line. The PCdB was 
again outlawed, and it suffered a drastic loss 
of membership. The anticommunist laws were 
not rigidly enforced, however, with the result 
that the party continued to operate an effec¬ 
tive and virulent propaganda campaign. The 
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communists identified themselves with virtu¬ 
ally the entire range of noncommunist parties. 
It was commonly believed that communist 
support was essential for political victory in 
Brazil. 

By 1958 Prestes and other prominent com¬ 
munist personalities emerged from hiding to 
work openly for various political and propa¬ 
ganda objectives, including legalization of the 
party. As part of this campaign the party 
name was changed in 1960 to Brazilian Com¬ 
munist Party (Partido Comunista Brasileiro, 
PCB) to give it a more “nationalist” flavor. 
During the Goulart regime after 1961 the 
communists operated with increasing bold¬ 
ness, seizing control of key labor and student 
organizations, infiltrating the bureaucracy, 
and achieving a significant influence on the 
formation of national policies. This position 
was destroyed by the revolution of 1964. The 
Castello Branco administration broke the 
party’s hold on the labor movement and 
brought its overt activities to a halt. 

After 1950 Prestes’ dominant position 
within the party was periodically but unsuc¬ 
cessfully challenged, each time in response to 
developments in the Soviet Union. The rigid 
revolutionary line imposed on the party by 
Stalin in the early 1950s provoked criticism 
by dissidents led by Pedro Pomar, who was 
expelled in 1952. Following the denunciation 
of Stalin by Khrushchev, a group headed by 
Agildo Barata left the party after failing to 
secure a change in leadership. A more serious 
test arose at the party’s fifth congress in 1960. 
Several high-level communists, including 
Mauricio Grabois and Joao Amazonas, who 
demanded an active revolutionary strategy 
along Chinese lines, were removed from the 
central committee. In 1961 they broke away 
to form their own organization, reviving the 
old name Communist Party of Brazil (Partido 
Comunista do Brasil, PCdB). This body pro¬ 
vided a rallying ground for some of the earlier 
dissidents and, after 1964, for other commu¬ 
nists disillusioned by the failure of Prestes' 
nonviolent policies. The dissidents remained 
numerically weak, however, and even less able 


than the parent party to affect the course of 
events in Brazil. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

United States sources in 1965 estimated the 
membership of the PCB as 20,000 and that of 
the dissident (pro-Chinese) PCdB as under 
3,00 c ). 1 The Brazilian communists have con¬ 
sistently maintained an active propaganda 
apparatus employing interlocking front 
groups. For a full discussion see Latin Amer¬ 
ica. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

Ever since he became a communist in the 
1930s Luiz Carlos Prestes has been a loyal 
follower of the Soviet line. He was elected to 
full membership in the Executive Committee 
of the Comintern in 1935. For a full discus¬ 
sion of the Brazilian party’s relationship to 
the international communist movement see 
Latin America. 

The PCB is firmly pro-Soviet, while the 
dissident PCdB advocates the Chinese line. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The communist press was not permitted to 
circulate regularly after April 1964. However, 
the two parties attempted to continue issuing 
their principal newspapers and journals; these 
were the PCB’s newspaper Novos rumos and 
bimonthly Estudos sociais and the splinter 
PCdB’s newspaper A Classe operaria. 

Prior to the revolution of 1964 the Brazil¬ 
ian communists maintained an active press. 
Party documents were published for circula¬ 
tion among the members and occasionally for 
sale to the public as well. The current version 
of the party program and statutes was usually 
published in the monthly theoretical journal 
Problemas before 1958 and in the bimonthly 
Estudos sociais thereafter. 

PARTY CONGRESSES 

1st congress, PCdB, March 1922 
2d congress, PCdB, May 1925 
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3d congress, PCdB, December 1928-January 
1929 

4th congress, PCdB, November 1954 
5th congress, PCB, September 1960 

A sixth congress, scheduled for 1964, had not 
been held by the end of 1965. 

There is no indication that the dissident 
PCdB had held a congress by the end of 1965. 
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BRITISH GUIANA 


See Guyana 


BULGARIA 


The Bulgarian Communist Party (Bulgarska 
Komunisticheska Partiya, BKP) had its origin 
in the Bulgarian Social Democratic Party (Bul- 
garska Sotsialdemokraticheska Partiya, 
BSDP), formed in 1891 under the leadership 
of Dimitur Blagoev and Yanko Sakuzov and 
the influence of Russian and German Marx¬ 
ism. A split in 1903 resulted in the formation 
of the Workers’ Social Democratic Party (Nar¬ 
row Socialists) [Rabotnicheska Sotsialdemo¬ 
kraticheska Partiya (Tesni Sotsialisti)], led by 
Blagoev, which renamed itself Bulgarian 
Communist Party (Narrow Socialists) in 
1919. 


The party was ordered disbanded by the 
courts in April 1924, and in 1927 it reap¬ 
peared as the legal Workers’ Party (Rabotni¬ 
cheska Partiya, RP). After the dissolution of 
all political parties by the Military League- 
Zveno government in 1934 it continued il¬ 
legally as the Bulgarian Workers’ Party (Com¬ 
munist) [Bulgarska Rabotnicheska Partiya 
(Komunisti), BRP(K)], and in December 
1948, after the seizure of power, changed its 
name to Bulgarian Communist Party. 

Blagoev, the “grandfather” of Bulgarian 
socialism, participated as a student in the es¬ 
tablishment of the first Marxist circles in Rus- 
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sia in 1883 and 1884, and as founder of the 
Bulgarian party embued it with a doctrinaire 
and exclusivist approach. Also among the 
founders were Vasil Kolarov, who had been 
introduced to Marxism by Plekhanov at 
Geneva and later became a leading official of 
the Comintern, and Georgi Dimitrov, who 
rose from the labor movement to become 
secretary general of the Comintern in 1934. 
Dimitrov and Kolarov directed the party’s 
policies from Moscow between 1923 and 
1945. 

HISTORY 

The traditional, industrially underdeveloped, 
and overwhelmingly small-land-owning Bul¬ 
garian peasant society presented generally 
adverse conditions for an unsupported com¬ 
munist movement. Nevertheless, the Bulgar¬ 
ian party was the strongest communist organi¬ 
zation in the Balkans, drawing support 
primarily from intellectuals, disgruntled 
peasants, and segments of the incipient labor 
movement, usually after national debacles. 
Thus the party claimed its largest membership 
(21,577 in 1919 and 38,686 in 1920) of the 
interwar period immediately after Bulgaria’s 
defeat in World War I. In the March 1920 
elections it polled one-fourth (184,616) of 
the votes cast and took fifty of the 229 seats 
in the national assembly, becoming the sec¬ 
ond in strength only to the Bulgarian National 
Agrarian Union (Bulgarski Zemledelski Na- 
roden Suiuz, BZNS), led by Alexander Stam- 
bolyiski. 

The communists failed to capitalize on 
these successes, however, not only because of 
the strength of the radical agrarians and the 
competition of the social democrats in the 
trade unions, but also because of their refusal 
to collaborate with any of these groups. Only 
after Stambolyiski’s violent overthrow in 
1923, by a nationalist coalition which was just 
as antiagrarian as anticommunist, did the 
communists belatedly join the agrarians and 
stage the armed uprising of September 1923. 
This was a fiasco, as was the bomb explosion 


in the Sofia Cathedral in April 1925, aimed at 
the life of the king and high government offi¬ 
cials and organized in alliance with agrarians, 
with whom the communists had finally 
formed a “united front” in 1924. As a result, 
communist leaders Georgi Dimitrov, Vasil 
Kolarov, Vulko Chervenkov, and others fled 
the country, the party was outlawed, and its 
membership was decimated. 

Reorganized as the legal RP in 1927, the 
party recuperated substantially in the early 
1930s. In 1931, aided by the agricultural 
depression, the RP claimed 30,000 members, 
gathered 166,000 votes, elected thirty-one 
out of 274 deputies, and won the Sofia munic¬ 
ipal elections in 1932. However, by and large 
it continued its ultraleft, uncompromising 
policies until the dissolution of all political 
parties in 1934. 

An ostensible turnabout occurred in 1935, 
when the seventh Comintern congress, 
through its secretary general, the Bulgarian 
Georgi Dimitrov, proclaimed the antifascist 
popular-front line. The party, now operating 
illegally as the BRP(K), complied, encourag¬ 
ing the formation of a popular front with the 
left-wing agrarian splinter group Pladne in 
1936 and appealing to other groups, although 
with little success. It succeeded only in form¬ 
ing temporary election coalitions and infil¬ 
trating trade unions for strike purposes. The 
pendulum had swung first toward the tradi¬ 
tional democratic parties, and after the coup 
of 1934 toward royal authoritarianism. Eco¬ 
nomic conditions had also improved, as had 
the international atmosphere in the Balkans. 

The party leaders remained united in its 
support of the Moscow line, regardless of its 
many switches in policy. With the Nazi-Soviet 
war they reversed their stand once more, ex¬ 
posing the party’s subservience to Moscow 
and jeopardizing potential support during 
World War II. 

During the war the party called for armed 
resistance against the Germans and their Bul¬ 
garian allies, but because of its numerical 
weakness and the fact that Bulgaria was not 
militarily engaged and benefited territorially 
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from the Axis victory in the Balkans, it could 
not generate much support. Only when the 
war turned against the Axis did the BRP(K) 
start partisan activities, still on a limited scale. 
On the political front, Dimitrov's call for the 
formation of a Fatherland Front (Oteche- 
stven Front) in 1942 bore limited fruit in 
August 1943, when the communists were 
joined in a coalition by left-wing agrarians, 
left-wing socialists, the Military League- 
Zveno, and other sympathizers. The party 
claimed that at this point it had a People's 
Liberation Army of 30,000 and an additional 
50,000 underground supporters, although a 
recent source revealed that party membership 
was no more than 13,70c). 1 

In 1944, through the Fatherland Front, 
the communists openly pressed the govern¬ 
ment for Bulgaria's disengagement, at the 
same time preparing secretly for a takeover. In 
the midst of the armistice negotiations be¬ 
tween the antinazi, democratic coalition gov¬ 
ernment of Konstantin Muraviev and the 
Western Allies, the Fatherland Front sudden¬ 
ly refused to continue participating. Instead, 
it temporized until the Red Army reached the 
Bulgarian frontier and the Soviet Union unex¬ 
pectedly declared war on Bulgaria, refused 
immediate Bulgarian offers for an armistice, 
and ordered its forces to cross the frontier. In 
the ensuing confusion, through its secret ad¬ 
herents in Muraviev's government, War Minis¬ 
ter Ivan Marinov and his aide Captain Petur 
Iliev, the Fatherland Front engineered a 
bloodless coup and seized power on Septem¬ 
ber 9,1944. 

The communists filled the key positions in 
the new government, most notably the minis¬ 
tries of the interior (police) and justice 
(courts), and although they were numerically 
in the minority, they consolidated their hold 
under the umbrella of the occupying Soviet 
armed forces. The party immediately started a 
wholesale purge of actual and potential ene¬ 
mies (some estimates place the number of 
persons killed as high as 100,000), gave un¬ 
limited power to the Fatherland Front’s local 
committees, created a people's militia of 


trusted adherents, and sent the Bulgarian 
army out of the country in pursuit of the 
Germans. Gradually they also eliminated their 
allies, and by 1949 the country was under 
formal communist control. 

Moscow's heavy-handed domination and 
the example of Marshal Tito led eventually to 
resentment by “native" communist leaders, 
most notably Traycho Rostov, first in line as 
Dimitrov's successor. Dimitrov himself, who 
assumed the premiership in 1947, showed vac¬ 
illations, as exemplified by his rapprochement 
with Tito and his proposal for a Balkan Feder¬ 
ation. Yet he returned quickly to the Soviet 
fold and initiated the purge of native Bulgar¬ 
ians which was completed by his successor 
and brother-in-law, Vulko Chervenkov, an 
ardent Moscow-educated Stalinist. Rostov 
was executed in 1949, and his wide following 
was thoroughly purged. The worst period of 
Stalinist purges, identified with Chervenkov's 
rule (1950 to 1953), brought about Bulgaria's 
external and internal alignment with the So¬ 
viet Union. 

Stalin's death found Bulgaria one of the 
most obedient and Sovietized satellites in 
Eastern Europe. Following the Soviet ex¬ 
ample, Chervenkov gave up his party general 
secretaryship to Todor Zhivkov in 1954 and 
tried to initiate at least a nominal “thaw" and 
a reconciliation with the surviving former 
opponents. However, Khrushchev’s accession 
to power and his personal antipathy toward 
Chervenkov, an ideologue and a power politi¬ 
cian in his own right, shifted Moscow’s sup¬ 
port away from Chervenkov. The shock of 
Khrushchev's denunciation of Stalin and the 
Hungarian revolt of 1956 threatened the very 
survival of the Bulgarian communist regime, 
so that extreme caution and unity among all 
factions was imperative, as Zhivkov himself 
admitted in 1962. Thus Chervenkov's demo¬ 
tion was gradual, starting openly at the April 
plenum of 1956, continuing at the November 
1961 plenum, and ending at the eighth party 
congress in November 1962. 

In the meantime, Zhivkov, a former pro¬ 
tege of Chervenkov’s, consolidated his posi- 
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tion, ostensibly with strong backing by 
Khrushchev. He aped every Soviet move and 
purged rivals after having shared power with 
them. A group of heterogeneous native com¬ 
munists (Chankov, Terpeshev, Panov) who 
insisted on deemphasis of industrialization 
and a more independent policy was purged in 
1957, Chervenkov himself and Prime Minister 
Anton Yugov and his group of “careerists” 
were purged in 1962, and in April 1965 form¬ 
er partisans and military men (General Anev) 
who attempted a coup, possibly with the goal 
of a Rumanian-like policy for Bulgaria, suf¬ 
fered a similar fate. 

It is interesting to note that the dismissal of 
Khrushchev, who was considered Zhivkov’s 
benefactor, did not generate any response at 
all from the beneficiary, and in fact seems to 
have made Zhivkov more self-assured. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The party follows the familiar organizational 
pattern of the Soviet prototype, based on 
democratic centralism and the territorial- 
production principle. The primary organiza¬ 
tion, or lowest unit, exists in economic enter¬ 
prises, government offices, the armed forces, 
educational institutions, neighborhoods, and 
other places in which at least three party 
members are present. The hierarchical ladder 
ascends to the municipality, the city or dis¬ 
trict and the province levels and ends with the 
national party organization. The latter is rep¬ 
resented by a congress, which elects a central 
committee and a central revision commission. 
The central committee, consisting since 1962 
of 168 members, elects a politburo of eleven 
members, a secretariat of seven members, and 
a control commission. 2 The party first secre¬ 
tary since 1954 has been Todor Zhivkov. 

Before World War II party membership 
averaged 4,000 to 5,000, only occasionally 
reaching 30,000 to 40,000, and included pri¬ 
marily intellectuals and some peasants and 
workers. It swelled to 495,658 after the com¬ 
munist takeover in 1948 and then dropped to 
455,251 in 1954 as a result of mass expulsions 


in the wake of the Titoist-Kostovist purges, 
when close to 100,000 members, including 
about 25,000 peasants, were expelled. Subse¬ 
quent purges—in 1957,1962, and 1965—were 
limited primarily to higher party officials be¬ 
longing, respectively to the “revisionist,” 
“dogmatist,” and “army-plotter” groups. 

At the 1962 party congress total party 
membership was 528,674(506,261 full mem¬ 
bers) out of a population of 8 million, al¬ 
though the Dimitrov Communist Youth 
Union (Dimitrovskiu Komunisticheski Mla- 
dezhki Suiuz)had 1 million members in 1963. 
The percentage share of social groups was 
workers 37.16, peasants 34.16, and em¬ 
ployees 23.52. Comparison with the corres¬ 
ponding percentages of 26.50, 44.74, and 
16.28 for 1948 shows a considerable decline 
in peasant membership by 1962, owing to 
industrialization and urbanization, but also to 
peasant opposition to collectivization, an in¬ 
creased number of industrial workers, and a 
most rapid relative increase in employees (bu¬ 
reaucrats, intellectuals, and technocrats). 
Since the peasantry still constitutes two- 
thirds of the Bulgarian population, their un¬ 
derrepresentation in the party is noteworthy. 
Youth and women are also seriously under¬ 
represented. Zhivkov reported that in 1962 
the proportion of members under thirty had 
dropped from 21.26 to 15.58 percent, with 
peasant youth admissions practically at a 
standstill, and the share of women members 
was only 17 percent, although women slightly 
outnumber men in the total population. All 
this suggests large numbers of adverse peas¬ 
ants. apathetic youth, and unreceptive fami¬ 
lies. Zhivkov also made reference to the privi¬ 
leged position of party members and to a 
“certain frigidity between leaders and mass¬ 
es.” This estrangement seems due to the ex¬ 
ceedingly pro-Soviet attitude of the leader¬ 
ship, its resistance to internal relaxation, and 
its attachment to vested interests and favor- 
itisms. 3 

Of the political parties existing at the time 
of the communist takeover only the BZNS 
now coexists with the BKP, albeit in a com- 
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pletely subordinate position. The present 
BZNS, with a current membership of about 
120,000, 4 is a remnant of what was once the 
strongest political organization and has been 
purged many times by the communists since 
1944. It officially recognizes the supremacy 
of the BKP and thus does not compete for 
power. A possible reason for its formal exist¬ 
ence is the communist desire both to exploit 
its heritage and former popularity among the 
peasants and to propagandize the semblance 
of a two-party system for foreign consump¬ 
tion. In fact, however, the BZNS is a commu¬ 
nist appendage, without personality or policy 
of its own. 

Other front organizations include the 
Fatherland Front itself. Termed a “mass non¬ 
political organization” and embracing 3.4 mil¬ 
lion members (63 percent of the voting pop¬ 
ulation) in 1963, it too has lost all resem¬ 
blance to the original coalition of war and 
immediate postwar years. Completely domi¬ 
nated by the communists, it serves their goals 
of mass indoctrination and participation. 

The trade unions, with a membership of 
1,600,000 in 1963, are also communist con¬ 
trolled. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The BKP claims to have been among the 
founders of both the Comintern and the Com- 
inform. Its early leaders, Dimitrov, Kolarov, 
and Chervenkov, played a major role in the 
international communist movement, especial¬ 
ly in the Balkans, often propounding Bulgar¬ 
ian interests at the expense of other Balkan 
parties. In the last analysis, however, they 
devoutly followed Moscow’s lead and quickly 
adjusted their policies at the slightest hint of 
any deviation. Especially after 1935, from a 
doctrinaire and militant group, the party be¬ 
came thoroughly Leninist-Stalinist. The most 
notable leadership purges initiated by Mos¬ 
cow occurred in the postwar Stalinist period, 
when Rostov and his followers were liqui¬ 
dated as Titoists. 

With the possible exception of a brief devi¬ 


ation in favor of the Chinese, especially by 
Chervenkov in 1958, the Bulgarian leadership 
has backed Moscow unequivocably. Cherven- 
kov’s praise of the “communes,” quickly re¬ 
canted, was a possible rebuff to Khrushchev 
and a manifestation of sympathy with the 
hard-line Soviet leaders, rather than support 
of China against the Soviet Union. Shortly 
thereafter Zhivkov himself borrowed Mao’s 
“great-leap-forward” slogan in connection 
with the stepped-up development plan of 
1958 to 1960, but this too had no anti-Soviet 
implications. In fact, the Bulgarian leadership 
has been among the staunchest supporters of 
the Moscow line—on Comecon and the War¬ 
saw Pact, on the war in Vietnam, and on all 
international and domestic issues, as well as 
on the Sino-Soviet rift. In 1965 Zhivkov went 
so far as to characterize the attempted mili¬ 
tary coup against his regime as having been 
inspired by China, which, though hardly plau¬ 
sible, seems to indicate his desire to link China 
with conspiratorial activities in Bulgaria. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The press organs of the BKP are the daily 
Rabotnichesko delo (Workers’ Cause), and 
the monthly Novo vreme (New Times). 

The newest text of the party’s bylaws is 
contained in Ustav na Bulgarskata komuni- 
sticheska partiya (Statute of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party), adopted by the eighth 
party congress on November 13, 1962, and 
reported in Rabotnichesko delo , November 
14, 1962. No party program has been adopted 
since the 1920s; the closest approximation is 
Direktivi na osmiya kongres na Bulgarskata 
komunisticheska partiya za razvitieto na Na- 
rodna Republika Bulgaria prez perioda 
1961-1980 (Directives of the Eighth Congress 
of the Bulgarian Communist Party on the 
Development of the People’s Republic of Bul¬ 
garia during 1961-1980), adopted on Novem¬ 
ber 13, 1962, and reported in Rabotnichesko 
delo, November 17, 1962. 

Records of party congresses are contained 
in Bulgarskata komunisticheska partiya v re- 
zolyutsii i resheniya na kongresite, konfer- 
entsiite i plenumite na TsK (The Bulgarian 
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Communist Party in Resolutions and De¬ 
cisions of the Congresses, Conferences, and 
Plenums of the Central Committee), vols. 
I-IV, Sofia, 1947-1 955\Materialipo istoriyata 
na Bulgarskata komunisticheska partly a (Ma¬ 
terials on the History of the Bulgarian Com¬ 
munist Party), Sofia, 1955 ;j Bulgarska komun¬ 
isticheska partiya: Kongresi: Stenograficheski 
protokol (Bulgarian Communist Party: Con¬ 
gresses: Minutes), vols. I-IV, Sofia, 
1948-1962; and Proceedings of the Eighth 
Party Congress. 

CONGRESSES OF THE BKP 

1st congress, May 1919 

2d congress, May-June 1920 

3d congress, May 1921 

4th congress, June 1922 

5th congress, December 1948 

6th congress, February-March 1954 

7th congress, June 1958 

8th congress, November 1962 
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BURMA 


In 1959 the illegalized Burma Communist Par¬ 
ty (BCP), led by Thakin Than Tun, 1 an¬ 
nounced that it had been organized in 1939, 
thereby providing itself with a history of 
twenty years. This starting date was also used 
(in a 1943 publication) by Thein Pe, now 
known as Thein Pe Myint, a journalist, a Marx¬ 
ist, and an ardent supporter of the revolution¬ 
ary council government headed by General Ne 
Win. Thein Pe, who left the BCP in 1948, 


claimed that he had become a communist 
while attending the University of Calcutta and 
had organized the BCP on Iris return to Burma 
in 1939. 

The BCP is opposed by another illegalized 
communist splinter group known as the Com¬ 
munist Party of Burma (CPB). This group, 
headed by Thakin Soe, almost captured the 
apparatus of the BCP in 1946. Following its 
defeat, and in opposition to the policy of the 
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majority of thakins who led the aboveground 
nationalist struggle against the restoration of 
British imperial power in Burma, Soe and his 
CPB went underground and have since con¬ 
ducted an almost ceaseless struggle against 
any government in power in Burma. 

HISTORY 

Some authorities accept the 1939 date as the 
origin of a communist party in Burma. There 
are indications, however, that there were both 
some socialists and some communists in the 
thakin nationalist group at the end of the 
1930s, although there was no party of either 
name before World War II. A Burma (some¬ 
times called National or People’s) Revolution¬ 
ary Party, in which most of the leading nation¬ 
alists, including General Aung San, held mem¬ 
bership, was organized in 1939 and headed by 
Thakin Mya, the leading socialist. Because of 
its opposition to British rule, it came to have 
both aboveground and underground sections. 
Most, if not all, nationalists at this time were 
vaguely identified with the We Burmans As¬ 
sociation (Dohbama Asiayone), founded in 
the early 1930s, which in 1939 decided on 
noncooperation with the British as a tactic to 
win Burma’s freedom (it must be recalled in 
this connection that the Soviet Union did not 
enter the war in Europe until June 1941). 

In late 1942 or early in 1943, 3 while Than 
Tun was a minister in the Japanese-sponsored 
Ba Maw government, he and communists 
Thakin Soe (an oil worker), Thein Pe (initially 
a self-appointed antifascist representative to 
and later an employee of the British Forces in 
India), Ba Hein, and others, formally organ¬ 
ized the Burma Communist Party for the first 
time. With the confused state of Burmese 
nationalist politics in the early war years, 
most of the nationalists who had formed the 
BCP also retained membership in a relatively 
undifferentiated nationalist-Marxist amalgam 
organized by Ba Maw and called the We Bur- 
mans Poor Man’s Association (Dohbama Sin- 
yetha Asiayone). However, although the BCP 
had no quarrel with the nationalists who had 


not joined their party, the non-BCP thakins 
apparently decided to give renewed emphasis 
to a party label which most of them, including 
those who now considered themselves com¬ 
munists, had taken in 1939, the Burma (or 
National or People’s) Revolutionary Party. 
This group in the fall of 1945 renamed itself 
the Burmese Socialist Party. As in 1939, it was 
headed by Thakin Mya. 

In 1943 the communist and socialist 
thakins, working together, with the full knowl¬ 
edge of Ba Maw’s puppet government and 
with the participation of General Aung San, 
his deputy Colonel Ne Win, and a group of key 
officers in the renamed Burma Defense Army, 
began organizing what came to be called the 
resistance. They established military contact 
with the British behind the lines in Burma at 
the end of 1943 and with the British in India 
in 1944. In August and September 1944 “un¬ 
derground” meetings were held at Dedaye in 
the delta, and at Thakin (later Prime Minister) 
Nu’s home. Out of these meetings 4 came the 
Pasabala, a coalition of all resistance-dedica¬ 
ted groups, including the BCP, led by Aung 
San. First called in English the Antifascist 
Organization, on August 19, 1945, at a fa¬ 
mous mass meeting held at Nathuyein Hall in 
Rangoon, the Pasabala was given its full trans¬ 
lation of Antifascist People’s Freedom League 
to emphasize that its task was not only to 
fight fascism, but to achieve Burma’s free¬ 
dom. 

Within a year, however, the BCP split into 
two still unreconciled factions, the “red flags” 
of Thakin Soe and the “white flags” of Thakin 
Than Tun. The former went underground to 
fight against the Pasabala, and the latter was 
later voted out of the coalition. 

A series of separate events between 1936 
and 1939 had resulted in the popular bases for 
the communist and socialist parties and for 
the Pasabala coalition. The All-Burma Peas¬ 
ants' Organization, formed in 1938-1939, re¬ 
mained under socialist leadership. The All- 
Burma Trade Union Congress, formed in 
1940, was captured by the communists and 
later gave way to the socialist Trade Union 
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Congress of Burma. Through these organiza¬ 
tions the thakins achieved what no one else 
had been able to effect in modern Burmese 
history, a viable anti-British political instru¬ 
ment with its roots in something resembling a 
unified mass base of students, trade unionists, 
and peasants. The leaders of these organiza¬ 
tions comprised a wide spectrum of national¬ 
ist and socialist leaders for independent Bur¬ 
ma, including the later communist leaders. 

In 1943-1944, when the communists and 
socialists had agreed to form the Pasabala, 
the communists were prepared to make con¬ 
cessions to the British as allies of the Soviet 
Union. The socialists rejected this posture as 
damaging to their overall strategy for inde¬ 
pendence after the war. The issue between 
them was papered over by a joint resolution of 
August 1944 which brought the Pasabala into 
being, but it was not resolved until the Pasa¬ 
bala, by vote of the executive committee in 
October and the council in November 1946, 
removed the BCP from its membership. In the 
interim Thakin Soe, at a plenum of the BCP in 
March 1946, had attacked Than Tun’s leader¬ 
ship of the BCP on the charge of “Browder- 
ism,” that is, compromising with imperialists 
and opportunists. Than Tun had admitted his 
guilt and promised to “go left.” However, by 
vote he was able to retain control of the BCP 
apparatus, and at this point Soe and his fol¬ 
lowers split off to form the CPB, where he has 
remained. 

At the time of its expulsion from the Pasa¬ 
bala the BCP was accused of engaging in sub¬ 
versive activities both within the coalition and 
in the country at large. It was also charged 
with following Moscow’s directives. In 1947 
the Pasabala went on to its constituent assem¬ 
bly and constitution drafting, preparatory to 
Burma’s independence. In July of that year 
Aung San was assassinated during an attack 
organized by a right-wing ex-premier. U Nu 
succeeded him as leader of the Pasabala and 
on January 4, 1948, became the first prime 
minister of independent Burma. 

Although the communists opposed the 
1947 Aung San-Nu-Attlee agreement leading 


to independence, they put up a momentary 
show of cooperation after Aung San’s assassi¬ 
nation. U Nu made a series of attempts at this 
point to reforge the wartime unity of the 
socialists, communists, and other factions 
within the Pasabala, but his efforts were 
doomed to failure by the directions of the 
Cominform for a series of blows at southern 
Asia. In order to bring about an understanding 
of its new leftist strategy Moscow had dis¬ 
patched to Asia various couriers and indige¬ 
nous communist party leaders who had been 
residents in the Soviet Union during the pre¬ 
vious years (S. Dange to India, Musso to Indo¬ 
nesia). Between November 1947 and March 
1948 a series of meetings were held in Bom¬ 
bay and Calcutta, with the Communist Party 
of India serving as the vehicle through which 
Moscow’s new “left” line was transmitted 
throughout southern Asia. Than Tun and Ba 
Tin (H. Goshal), the “theoretician” of the 
BCP, attended these meetings and dutifully 
adopted the new Cominform line of revolu¬ 
tion, armed struggle, and “national libera¬ 
tion,” even in those countries that had already 
won their independence. 

In accordance with Moscow’s directives, 
on March 30, 1948, the BCP began its rebel¬ 
lion against UNu’s independent anti-imperial¬ 
ist socialist government. Than Tun’s BCP, 
Soe’s CPB, and other Marxist rebels were 
joined by dissident groups of army mutineers, 
military police, and ex-soldiers from an organ¬ 
ization known as the People’s Volunteer Or¬ 
ganization. Thus the communists and related 
Marxist groups—as distinguished from the 
Karens, a major ethnic group also in rebel¬ 
lion—began their uprising with a hard core of 
approximately 13,000 armed men with some 
military training. In one way or another insur¬ 
rectionary activity has continued since then. 
Thein Pe Myint, who refused to support the 
BCP’s rebellion, left the party and later 
formed his own aboveground People’s Unity 
Party. He has remained an independent 
“Marxist" ever since. In December 1950 
another group headed by Ba Nyein, Chit 
Maung, Lwin, and Hla Kyway, split off from 
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the Pasabala to form the cryptocommunist 
Burma Workers’ and Peasants’ Party, later 
called the Burma Workers’ Party (BWP). The 
Chinese communists provided training facili¬ 
ties for the BCP at Kunming, and until 1953 
Pravda kept up a series of articles on the 
“right-wing socialist traitors” in Burma. 

As late as 1963, when General Ne Win, who 
had assumed power the year before, offered 
to negotiate an end of the rebellion with all 
insurgents, one of the two main cadre groups 
who had come to negotiate was provided with 
safe passage from Kunming, and later, when 
these negotiations failed, he returned to Kun¬ 
ming. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

When the BCP began its rebellion in 1948, 
according to September 1950 minutes of its 
central committee it had 3,000 members. A 
government source gave them “25,000 active 
followers and sympathizers.” Than Tun 
boasted in a speech to the Communist Party 
of India that “we have more than a lakh 
[100,000] class-conscious militants. ... We 
also have lakhs of workers, peasants and com¬ 
mon people behind us.” It is probable that at 
that time Soe’s CPB could muster close to 
2,000 members and followers. 

The most recent estimates of communist 
strength in Burma indicate that the BCP has 
approximately 1,200 members, the CPB has 
between 300 and 500 members, and there are 
some 2,500 to 3,000 unaffiliated communists 
scattered throughout the country. Although 
nearly all the leaders of the Burmese political 
parties have had secondary-school education 
and many have had university training, at least 
80 percent of Burma’s population of 26 mil¬ 
lion is rural, and it must be assumed that the 
composition of the party membership bears a 
general relationship to this distribution. 

THE SINO-SOVIET DISPUTE 

The BCP relationship with the Chinese com¬ 
munists, begun with Moscow’s consent in 
1949, has gradually deepened. Between 1954 


and 1967 both Moscow and Peking main¬ 
tained “friendly” government-to-government 
relations with all Burmese governments. Rela¬ 
tions between Moscow and Rangoon have 
continued in this vein. Just before Ne Win’s 
coup in March 1962, communist-oriented stu¬ 
dents at the University of Rangoon burned 
effigies of Khrushchev and Mikoyan as “re¬ 
actionaries.” In 1965 both the BCP and CPB 
were on record in support of Peking’s position 
in the Sino-Soviet dispute; so too was the 
aboveground communist daily Ludu , pub¬ 
lished in Burmese in Mandalay. However, 
Thein Pe Myint and the Botatung, published 
in Burmese in Rangoon, are pro-Moscow. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

The illegal insurrectionary BCP and CPB are 
doomed in Burma unless Communist China 
intervenes even more directly than it has in 
the past. Than Tun and most of the estab¬ 
lished BCP leadership in Burma are dead. Soe 
will die or be killed unless he surrenders with¬ 
out any further offer of amnesty. There are no 
discernible replacements in Burma for their 
leadership in what is left of their organization. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

There is no regular communist party press in 
Burma. The cryptocommunist BWP publishes 
the daily Ludu (Masses), which is pro-Peking, 
and some communist writers make regular 
contributions to the daily Botatung (Van¬ 
guard), which is pro-Moscow. 

PARTY CONGRESSES 

No exact information is available on con¬ 
gresses of the BCP. The CPB held its first 
congress in 1943 and its second congress in 
July 1945, but there is no information on 
later congresses. 
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CAMBODIA 


Communist activity in Cambodia first devel¬ 
oped within the ranks of the Communist 
Party of Indochina (Dong Duong Cong San 
Dang), which was founded in 1930 by Ho Chi 
Minh and was active over the entire Indo¬ 
chinese peninsula. It was based in the area 
now known as Vietnam, with few extensions 
into Cambodia itself. After the official dis¬ 
solution of this party in 1945 and France’s 
recognition in 1946 of three states associated 
within the French Union—Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia—the communists organized a sep¬ 
arate Cambodian party. However, actual lead¬ 
ership by the Vietnamese communists contin¬ 
ued. In 1951 the secret directives of Ho Chi 
Minh’s Vietnam Workers’ Party specified that 


it was to play the directing role, adding that 
“later on, when conditions permit this to be 
carried out, the three revolutionary parties of 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos will be reu¬ 
nited to form a single party.” 1 

HISTORY 

The first foundations of the autonomous 
communist organization in Cambodia were 
laid in 1951 in the form of the People’s Party 
of Khmer (Parti Populaire du Khmer, PPK), 
but its permanent and official creation was 
not completed until 1955. In 1951 the Cam¬ 
bodian communists were still acting as a 
branch of the Vietnamese party, which made 
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no attempt to conceal its aims in the neighbor¬ 
ing regions. In April 1953, for example, a Viet 
Minh (North Vietnamese) mission to Cam¬ 
bodia declared: “The mission of the [Vietnam 
Workers’ Party] and the Vietnamese people is 
to make a revolution in Cambodia and Laos. 
We Viet Minh militants have been sent to serve 
the revolution and build a union of Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos.’ 

At the time of the offensive action against 
French forces in 1953 and 1954, before the 
Geneva accords, the Viet Minh included Cam¬ 
bodia in their insurrectionary activities. The 
country was invaded twice by military forma¬ 
tions of the Viet Minh, first in December 1953 
in southern Battambang province, and again 
in April 1954 in the provinces of Stung-Treng 
and Kratie. The presence of these insurgent 
units enabled the communists to install their 
first infrastructure in these areas, both com¬ 
munist cells and the first elements of a Peo¬ 
ple’s Khmer Army of Liberation, commanded 
by Son Ngoc Minh, whose obvious objective 
was to prepare for the conquest of Cambodia. 

Under the Geneva accords of July 1954, 
the new People’s Republic of North Vietnam 
was obliged to evacuate its troops from Cam¬ 
bodia, while the communist units which the 
Viet Minh forces had helped to organize in 
Cambodia were transformed into a true politi¬ 
cal movement. After July 1955 the PPK was 
recognized as a communist grouping by both 
Hanoi and Moscow, and that year it began to 
seek a legal cover which would permit it to 
carry on its activities within the framework of 
the constitution of the Cambodian state. 
Under cover of the legal opposition Masses 
party (Pracheachon) the communists took 
over both its organization and its four news¬ 
papers, Mitr Pheap (Friendship), Ek Pheap 
(Independence), Pracheachon (Masses), and 
L’Observateur (published in French). 

Also in 1955, Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
founded a new political party, the Popular 
Socialist Community (Sangkum Reastr Ni- 
yum), generally known as Sangkum. Sangkum 
entered a full slate of candidates in the elec¬ 
tions of September 11, 1955, and received 82 
percent of the votes cast as well as every one 


of the ninety-one seats in the national assem¬ 
bly. No Prache'achon candidates were elected, 
and they received only 3 percent of the vote. 
In the elections of March 23, 1958, Prince 
Sihanouk’s movement once again won all 
sixty-one seats; four of the five communist 
candidates withdrew on the eve of the ballot¬ 
ing, and the lone communist candidate to 
confront the electoral competition received 
only 396 votes, as opposed to 13,542 for the 
opposing candidate from Sihanouk’s party. 

In the years following their formation con¬ 
flicts between Sihanouk’s Sangkum, now in 
power, and the Pracheachon opposition 
shaped up as no more than a political struggle. 
The communists attacked the regime on nu¬ 
merous points, such as corruption, and Siha¬ 
nouk in turn was ever ready to polemicize 
against the communists. At a press conference 
held March 29, 1959, he declared: “The 
Khmer Party is naturally antimonarchist and 
anti-Sangkum. Nevertheless, it has enjoyed 
every freedom to campaign during the last 
two legislative elections and to enter its candi¬ 
dates. Its newspapers appear regularly, despite 
the fact that I do not approve this ideology.” 

However, the accommodation that Siha¬ 
nouk claimed to grant in 1959 was seriously 
endangered the following year. In February 
1960, in the Cambodian-language weekly 
Neak CheatNiyum (Nationalist) founded and 
edited by Sihanouk, the prince revealed that a 
communist assassination attempt against his 
person had just failed. Another revelation im¬ 
mediately followed: a secret committee of 
“free Khmers” had been founded in the Svay- 
Rieng province by a Khmer Vietnamese, Kol- 
Sy; when Kol-Sy was arrested and executed 
by the provincial guard during an attempted 
escape, the police found in his possession a 
copy of a letter to Ho Chi Minh establishing 
that he had met the emissaries of the Viet 
Minh in January in the Svay-Rieng province. 
Signing themselves the Popular Groups 
(Groupes Populaires), the communists pub¬ 
lished an open letter to Prince Sihanouk in 
Pracheachon expressing their loyalty to the 
throne and Sihanouk’s regime and declaring 
that they knew nothing of the plot he had 
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uncovered. Nevertheless, Sihanouk’s attitude 
toward the “free Khmers” stiffened from that 
point, and legal communist activity was no 
longer tolerated as easily as before. 

In August 1960 the Cambodian police an¬ 
nounced that a “communist plot” had been 
discovered in Phnom Penh. Fifteen known 
communist militants were arrested, including 
several of the editors of L’Observateur and 
Pracheachon. The government banned Prach¬ 
eachon, and several days later all other 
communist-oriented newspapers ceased to 
appear. A month later Sihanouk freed most of 
the arrested communists, but the communist 
press was not permitted to resume legal publi¬ 
cation. 

In January 1962 the police announced the 
liquidation of another communist net; four¬ 
teen communists were arrested, including sev¬ 
eral of the PPK leaders. Documents taken 
from the prisoners revealed that they had 
been assigned with the gathering of informa¬ 
tion on the police and the Cambodian army in 
the border regions. Sihanouk affirmed that 
the PPK was “a revolutionary organization, 
therefore anticonstitutional, directed from 
abroad by the Viet Minh. . . . All the red 
Khmers have only been carrying out the 
orders of the Vietnamese communist organi¬ 
zation.” 3 Son Suan, the head of the commu¬ 
nist net, and several of his accomplices were 
sentenced to death, but their penalty was 
commuted by Sihanouk. 

These repressive measures seem to have 
brought about a change in tactics for the 
Cambodian communists. Instead of working 
in open political struggle against Sihanouk’s 
Sangkum, they attempted to infiltrate it and 
give it a leftist tendency—judging, at least, 
from the declarations of Prince Sihanouk, 
who was quick to accuse certain influential 
members of his party and government of 
being communist agents: “Hou Yuon, Hu 
Nim, Khieu Samphan, whom their red allies 
from Kompong Cham and Kratie designate by 
name as their inspirers and their chiefs after 
Son Suan, have never been worried. The Sang¬ 
kum has made them deputies and members of 
the government.” 4 


RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The PPK was not one of the signatories of the 
manifesto issued by the world communist 
conference held in Moscow in November 
1957. It was not on the list of parties present 
at the conference of eighty-one communist 
parties in November 1960. The PPK has not 
attended the congresses of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, including the 
twenty-second congress, which was attended 
not only by communist parties, but also by 
the delegations of various national-liberation 
and progressive movements. 

Inasmuch as neither the Moscow nor the 
Peking press speaks of the activities of the 
Cambodian communists, and as they do not 
make themselves known abroad throush writ- 

w 

ten or radio propaganda, the exact state of 
affairs of the communist movement in Cam¬ 
bodia is very difficult to establish. It is clear, 
however, that the future of the movement will 
be closely linked to the eventual advance of 
communism in Southeast Asia, particularly in 
Indochina. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

In 1955 the PPK began publication, through 
Pracheachon, of the periodicals Mitr Pheap 
(Friendship), Ek Pheap (Independence), 
Pracheachon (Masses), and L’Observateur. In 
1960 the communist press organs were 
banned and have not since resumed legal pub¬ 
lication. 
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CAMEROON 


The first attempt to establish a communist 
movement in Cameroon was on the trade - 
union level. In 1945 the Union of Confeder¬ 
ated Trade Unions of Cameroon (Union des 
Syndicats Confederes du Cameroun), a pro¬ 
vincial branch of the French General Confed¬ 
eration of Labor (CGT), was founded by two 
French communists, Gaston Donnat and 
Ernest Fines. Both were soon joined by Cam- 
eroons Charles Assale and Ruben UmNyobe. 
Um Nyobe, born in 1913, became general 
secretary of the Cameroon trade-union organ¬ 
ization in April 1947. However, this organiza¬ 
tion achieved little success with the trade 
unions themselves, and even less success poli¬ 
tically; none of the communist candidates was 
elected to the French national assembly in 
November 1946 or to the Cameroon represen¬ 
tative assembly in December 1946. Also, in 
November 1947, at the instigation of the 
French Communist Party, with Gaston Don¬ 
nat (who had returned to France) as interme¬ 
diary, it was decided to form a mass political 
movement, the Cameroon Peoples’ Union 
(Union des Populations Camerounaises, 
UPC), with Um Nyobe taking over the leader¬ 
ship. Thus, although the Union of Confeder¬ 
ated Trade Unions continued to exist, it lost 
its best militants. 

HISTORY 

To avoid disclosing its communist character, 
the new UPC did not affiliate directly with the 
French Communist Party, but instead with 
the African Democratic Rally (Rassemble- 
ment Democratique Africain, RDA), then 
connected with the French party. The UPC’s 
statutes, set down on April 10, 1948, made 
the UPC the Cameroon section of the RDA. In 
January 1949 Um Nyobe was elected vice 


president of the RDA, a position he held until 
the UPC’s exclusion from the RDA in July 

1955. 

In 1949 Um Nyobe had Felix Moumie, a 
young African doctor known for his relations 
with d’Arboussier, who was leader of the left 
wing of the RDA, named president of the 
UPC. At that time the UPC vice presidents 
were Abel Kingue and Ernest Ouandie, and its 
general secretary was Ruben Um Nyobe. The 
party adopted the slogans “unification” and 
“independence” and soon decided to resume 
the spelling “Kamerun,” not out of nostalgia 
for the German influence, but to call to mind 
the time when the two Cameroons, French 
and English, were one. The new party won 
much sympathy, particularly among the civil 
servants, and recruited a fairly large number 
of members. By 1955 it claimed to have 
80,000 members (its opponents gave it 
20,000) and 400 local cells. 

The party’s rather tumultuous activity in¬ 
vited government repression, but its first 
major action was the publication on April 22, 

1956, of a “joint declaraction” signed by the 
UPC, its satellite organizations the Democrat¬ 
ic Union of Cameroon Women and the Demo¬ 
cratic Youth of Cameroon, and the Cameroon 
General Confederation of Labor (Confedera¬ 
tion Generate du Travail du Kamerun), the 
new name of the communist Trade-Union 
Confederation. The declaration called for an 
end to the mandate government, establish¬ 
ment of Cameroon as a sovereign state, a 
provisional government, and general elec¬ 
tions. Shortly afterward UmNyobe presented 
the flag that the party proposed as the na¬ 
tional emblem, a black crab on a red field. 

On May 22, on the occasion of a lecture by 
Moumie and Ouandie that was heckled by 
defectors from the party who wanted to form 
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a “national anticommunist front,” riots began 
which resulted in vigorous intervention by the 
authorities. The party was dissolved by decree 
on July 13, 1955, but communist activity 
continued, both secretly and in exile—at first 
in western Cameroon, then, after the party 
was also banned by the Nigerian authorities, 
in Cairo and Accra, and from 1958 on in 
Conakry, Guinea. The exiles were led by Felix 
Moumie. Within Cameroon, the communists 
reorganized along military lines at the end of 
1956 under the leadership of a National Or¬ 
ganizational Committee (Comite National 
d’Organisation) and launched guerrilla oper¬ 
ations under the direction of Um Nyobe. 

On May 15,1957, Cameroon set up its first 
government. The guerrillas continued their 
struggle, and Um Nyobe was killed in combat 
in September 1958. Finally the party began 
to fall apart. Certain militant members 
founded the unsuccessful Cameroon People’s 
Party (Parti Populaire Kamerunais, PPK), 
whose proclamation on May 1, 1957, de¬ 
nounced “the tragic folly” of the armed 
struggle and the personality cult raging in 
the UPC. On January 1, 1960, Cameroon be¬ 
came independent. After the amnesty of 
February 1959 and the decree of February 
25, 1960, repealing dissolution of the UPC, 
its remnants in Cameroon rallied under the 
leadership of Mayi Matip and reestablished 
the party as a legal opposition. In the 
elections of April 10, 1960, the new UPC 
came up with its own candidates and won 
eighteen mandates. However, the old party 
leadership in exile condemned the new off¬ 
shoot in Cameroon, denied its right to speak 
for the party, and remained firmly resolved to 
continue its own guerrilla struggle. On Decem¬ 
ber 29, 1959, the exile leadership had issued 
the slogan “for a total revolution.” An at¬ 
tempt to bring the two factions together— 
undoubtedly encouraged by the government, 
which was anxious to end the guerrilla war 
which was ravaging the country, especially in 
the Bamileke regions—was unsuccessful. 

Moumie died in Geneva on November 3, 
1960, apparently from poison. This loss, to¬ 


gether with the internal conflicts in the inter¬ 
national communist movement and the effec¬ 
tiveness of the Cameroon government’s 
military action against the guerrillas, brought 
on a further split in the communist organiza¬ 
tion. In December 1960, at the close of a 
conference held in Accra, the exile party is¬ 
sued a new joint declaration, signed by the 
women’s and youth organizations, but not by 
the Cameroon General Confederation of 
Labor. The declaraction denounced both 
Jacques Ngom, the labor confederation gen¬ 
eral secretary, and Mayi Matip as renegades. 
After a condemnation of American imperial¬ 
ism, in conformity with the theses adopted by 
the conference of the eighty-one communist 
parties in Moscow in November 1960, the 
declaration noted the successes of t\\e guer¬ 
rilla army (particularly the economic paralysis 
of the country) and called for intensification 
of the armed struggle to make 1961 the year 
of victory. 

This declaration was the last joint action of 
the revolutionary old guard. Abel Kingue, one 
of the party vice presidents, after managing to 
get back the party treasury from Moumie’s 
heirs, began to recommend an end to revolu¬ 
tionary activity and a return to legality. Then, 
following a visit to Peking, he created (or 
rallied) the pro-Chinese faction which ap¬ 
peared in the party as soon as the Sino- 
Soviet conflict broke out in 1961. 

Since 1961 the Cameroon party has been 
divided into two groups. The Revolutionary 
Committee of the UPC (Comite Revolution- 
naire de l’UPC), loyal to the Soviet Union, is 
headed by Second Vice President Ernest 
Ouandie and maintains close relations with 
the French Communist Party, with which it 
had had at least two secret official meetings 
resulting in joint declarations. 1 Its program 
calls for the establishing of a united national 
front, but it is no longer in a position to 
influence or lead other political groups in 
Cameroon; its only organizations are abroad, 
and its main center is in Accra. 

After the death of Abel Kingue a group 
which calls itself the Directing Committee of 
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the UPC (Comite Directeur de l’UPC) devel¬ 
oped an increasingly pro-Chinese orientation. 
This group, led by Osende Afana and centered 
in Congo (Brazzaville), held its first plenary 
session on May 20-27, 1965 (probably in 
Congo), at which it decided to “form an 
armed detachment of partisans and to engage 
in revolutionary struggle with a view toward 
creation of the first revolutionary support 
base in a rural area of Cameroon.” On Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1965, this detachment, commanded by 
Osende Afana in person, penetrated “the 
great equatorial forest situated in the south- 
east of Cameroon.” 

By 1965 the strength of the combined UPC 
factions was at most several hundred. Guerril¬ 
la activities within Cameroon have been liqui¬ 
dated over the years, and nearly all of the 
party membership is now in exile, chiefly in 
Ghana. 


PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

In 1955 the UPC was publishing a weekly, 
L ’Etoile , and a bimonthly, Lumiere. 
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CANADA 


The first probolshevik groups in Canada 
formed part of the illegal Communist Party of 
America and United Communist Party of 
America. The decision to form the Commu¬ 
nist Party of Canada (CPC) was reached at a 
convention at Guelph, Ontario, in May 1921. 
In February 1922 the still illegal CPC created 
the Workers’ Party of Canada (WPC), which 
operated legally for two years. From 1943 to 
1959 the CPC was known as the Labor Pro¬ 
gressive Party (LPP). 

The founders of the CPC included Maurice 
Spector, who was the party chairman until his 
expulsion in 1928; Jack Macdonald, party 
secretary in the 1920s, who was expelled in 
1930; Florence A. Custance, who died in 
1929; W. Moriarty, who remained in the CPC 
until his death in 1936; and T. Buck, who led 
the CPC for three decades. 


HISTORY 

Founded by a group of young British or angli¬ 
cized skilled workers and intellectuals, the 
CPC recruited its staunchest supporters 
among left-wing immigrants of East European 
extraction, mainly Finns and Ukrainians. Its 
membership fluctuated from 2,500 to 5,000 
throughout the 1920s and declined in the 
early stages of the Depression. Government 
repression, including the arrest of eight party 
leaders in August 1931, drove the CPC under¬ 
ground from 1931 to 1934. 

During the popular-front period the CPC 
abandoned its policy of dual unionism and 
advocated cooperation with the more numer¬ 
ous democratic socialists organized in the Co¬ 
operative Commonwealth Federation. The 
rapid increase in party membership and com- 
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munist influence in the late 1930s was cut 
short by the defeatist attitude the CPC adop¬ 
ted in the early stages of World War II. The 
Liberal Party government of Mackenzie King 
banned the CPC in June 1940 and interned 
over 100 party leaders and militants. The ar¬ 
rested communists were set free in 1942. 

In 1943 the communists reorganized as the 
Labor Progressive Party and supported the 
war effort against the Axis powers. Once again 
party membership rose, and in August 1943 
the first and only communist was elected to 
the federal parliament. However, in 1945 the 
disclosures of Igor Guzenko, a cypher clerk 
who had defected from the Soviet embassy in 
Ottawa, implicated a number of communists, 
several of whom were sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment. The impact of these revelations, 
coupled with the public reaction to commu¬ 
nist policies in Europe and Asia, resulted in 
measures against communists holding posi¬ 
tions of responsibility in the Canadian trade- 
union movement, reducing the party to a 
small and ineffective political organization on 
the fringe of Canadian politics. 

Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin in 
1956 and news about the mistreatment of 
Jews in the communist world contributed to 
major differences in the leadership of the 
party and thinned the ranks of party members 
even further. It was only in the early 1960s 
that the party, now known again as the CPC, 
began to recover some of its influence by 
exploiting Canadian anxieties over various 
aspects of United States foreign and economic 
policies. Despite these renewed efforts, there 
is little evidence that the CPC has made signifi¬ 
cant headway in expanding its membership 
and organization in a society that is essentially 
conservative. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The party organization follows the usual 
pyramidal order, starting at the bottom with 
the party club and ending with the national 
convention of the CPC, which elects the 
national committee. 


The Young Communist League of Canada 
and communist clubs at a number of Canadian 
universities are responsible for most of the 
communist agitation among the young. 

Industrial and white-collar workers and a 
sprinkling of intellectuals provide the bulk of 
the party members. In 1964, according to an 
official communist source, the average age of 
the rank and file was in “the fifties.” The CPC 
is extremely weak in the Maritimes and among 
French-speaking Canadians in the province of 
Quebec. Whatever strength it possesses lies in 
the industrial and mining centers of Ontario, 
British Columbia, and the Prairies, in partic¬ 
ular the city of Winnipeg. The estimates for 
the membership of the CPC in the mid-1960s 
ranged from 4,000 to 8,000. 

The CPC has dozens of front organizations 
and still exercises considerable influence in 
several small trade unions, especially the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Work¬ 
ers of America; the United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’ Union; and the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 
Party members and sympathizers are also 
active in a number of peace groups run by 
noncommunist critics of the foreign policies 
of the United States and Canada. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The CPC was affiliated with the Comintern 
until 1940. Periodic purges of leaders and 
militants who were unwilling to carry out 
Soviet directives had little effect on its for¬ 
tunes until 1956. In that year a group of CPC 
leaders, many of whom were of Jewish extrac¬ 
tion, called for a new type of relationship 
between the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and the CPC and for the resignation of 
T. Buck, the party leader who was closely 
associated with Stalinist policies. At one stage 
of the struggle the revisionists, led by J.B. 
Salsberg, were in a majority in the CPC’s 
national committee. However, the failure of 
the revisionists to consolidate their position, 
coupled with the antirevisionist drive 
throughout the international communist 
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movement, enabled the pro-Stalinist elements 
to make a comeback and led to Salsberg’s 
departure from the CPC in 1957. 

The CPC has given strong support to Mos¬ 
cow in the Sino-Soviet quarrel, and a number 
of militants, mostly in the Vancouver region, 
were expelled for refusing to accept the offi¬ 
cial CPC version of the dispute. In the autumn 
of 1964 this srouD formed the Progressive 
Workers' Movement (PWM) under the leader¬ 
ship of Jack Scott and started publication of a 
monthly , The Progressive Worker. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The CPC press organs are The Canadian Trib¬ 
une, a weekly, and The Marxist Quarterly , 
both published in Toronto. The pro-Chinese 
PWM publishes The Progressive Worker, a 
monthly. 

The CPC's bylaws may be found in Consti¬ 
tution of the Communist Party of Canada {as 
amended at the seventeenth national conven¬ 
tion of the Communist Party of Canada, 
19-21 January 1962), Toronto, Communist 
Party of Canada, 1962. For the program of 
the CPC see The Road to Socialism in Canada: 
Program of the Communist Party of Canada, 
Toronto. Communist Party of Canada, 1960; 
for amendments to this program see Docu¬ 
ments of the Seventeenth National Conven¬ 
tion, January 19, 20, 21, 1962 , Toronto, 
Communist Party of Canada, 1962, pp. 26-27. 

PARTY CONVENTIONS 

1 st (unity) convention. May 23, 1921 
2d convention, CPC, and 1st convention, 

WPC, February 22-23, 1922 
2d convention. WPC, February 22, 1923 
3d convention, WPC, April 18-19, 1924 
4th convention. CPC, September 11-13, 1925 
5th convention, CPC, June 17-20,1927 
6th convention, CPC May 31-June 1, 1929 
7th convention, CPC, July 23-28, 1934 
8th convention, CPC, October 8-12, 1937 


Constituent convention, LPP, August 21-22, 
1943 

2d convention, LPP, June 1-5, 1946 
3d convention, LPP, February 4-8, 1949 
4th convention, LPP, January 25-28,1951 
5th convention, LPP, March 25-28, 1954 
6th convention, LPP, April 19-22, 1957 
16th convention, CPC, October 9-12, 1959 
17th convention, CPC, January 19-21, 1962 
18th convention, CPC, March 27-30, 1964 
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CEYLON 


The first socialist movement was launched in 
Ceylon on December 18, 1935, as the Ceylon 
Equality Party (Lanka Sama Samaja Pak- 
shaya, LSSP). It was founded by British- 
educated radicals who had been active for 
several years in the youth leagues and were 
responsible for organization of the Sunflower 
(Suriya Mai) anti-imperialist protest move¬ 
ment against the traditional Armistice Day 
poppy sale for the benefit of British ex- 
servicemen. 

The founders of the LSSP, the first Ceylon¬ 
ese political party worthy of the name, were 
A. S. Wickremasinghe, a popular physician 
and member of the first state council; N. M. 
Perera, a pupil of Harold Laski; Colvin R. de 
Silva, a brilliant lawyer; and Leslie Goonewar- 
dena, a militant Marxist organizer. All were 
from wealthy Sinhalese families and were in¬ 
troduced during their studies in London to 
scientific socialism, with its explosive Hob- 
son-Lenin corollary of “the inevitable col¬ 
lapse of colonial imperialism as the last stage 
of decaying monopoly capitalism.” An ex¬ 
ception was D. P. R. Gunawardena (nick¬ 
named Philip), who received his training in 
Marxism from Scott Nearing at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

HISTORY 

The 1935 manifesto of the LSSP emphasized 
first the attainment of complete national in¬ 
dependence and second that of socialism. Ad¬ 
vocating the gradual Fabian approach rather 
than the Marxist class struggle, the LSSP pro¬ 
posed to implement social reforms through 
socialization of the means of production, dis¬ 
tribution, and exchange and through aboli¬ 
tion of social and economic inequality and 
oppression arising from differences of class, 


caste, race, creed, or sex. These broad objec¬ 
tives, aimed at the complete transformation 
of Ceylon’s caste-ridden society into an egali¬ 
tarian welfare state, were to be achieved not 
by violent revolution, but by peaceful means 
enumerated in twenty-two specific down-to- 
earth demands. De Silva was elected president 
of the LSSP, and militant proctor Vernon 
Gunasekera became secretary general. The 
young party met with considerable success, 
particularly among intellectuals and college 
students gradually indoctrinated in Marxist 
theory, although its active membership failed 
to pass the 1,000 mark. A “T” (for Trotsky) 
conspiracy within the LSSP leadership domi¬ 
nated the movement. It became partisan to 
Trotsky’s views, and was particularly im¬ 
pressed with his exposure of Soviet Russia’s 
growing deviation from Marxism-Leninism 
and protested the zigzag popular front tactics 
of the Comintern as applied in China, Spain, 
and France. Comintern agents in the British 
party attempted to swing the left movement 
in Ceylon to Stalinism through influence on 
the Ceylonese group in London, led by Wick¬ 
remasinghe, the official LSSP representative. 
However, in 1939 the Ceylonese Marxists 
openly revolted against Stalin’s leadership, 
primarily over the issue of the Comintern’s 
opportunistic switch of tactics regarding Brit¬ 
ish colonialism. Until 1956, when the last 
British bases disappeared from Ceylon, the 
LSSP considered British imperialism the main 
enemy. Hence it could hardly approve the 
Comintern’s instructions following the Rib- 
bentrop-Molotov agreement and the subse¬ 
quent partition of East Central Europe be¬ 
tween Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia. 

When the Comintern’s abrupt change of 
line called for a showdown, with the minority 
group blindly supporting Stalin’s instructions, 
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the LSSP executive committee resolved that 
“since the Third International has not acted in 
the interests of the international revolu¬ 
tionary working-class movement, while ex¬ 
pressing its solidarity with the Soviet Union, 
the first workers' state, the Lanka Sama 
Samaja Party declares that it has no faith in 
the Third International." 

Twenty-nine voted for the resolution; of 
the five who voted against it, Wickremasinghe, 
M. G. W. Ariyaratne, A. Gunasekara, and K. 
Ramanathan, editor of the party’s Tamil- 
language weekly Samatharmam, were subse¬ 
quently expelled. In November 1940. to¬ 
gether with one-tenth of the LSSP member¬ 
ship, this group formed the United Socialist 
Party, the precursor of the official communist 
party. Pieter Keuneman, ex-president of the 
Cambridge Union and an accomplished Marx¬ 
ist, was elected general secretary, a position he 
still holds. 

Until the nazi invasion of Russia both the 
LSSP and the expelled Stalinists were preach¬ 
ing some sort of “revolutionary defeatism” 
and publicly renouncing any “loyal support" 
for the prosecution of what they termed the 
typical imperialist war. However, the Trotsky¬ 
ists in the LSSP could not refrain from some 
vindictiveness in attacking the Stalinist 
popular-front concept of expedient alliance 
with the national bourgeoisie in the anti¬ 
imperialist coalition. Their new publication 
Straight Left declared that the Stalinists 
would “go down to history as the first group 
of Stalinists to be expelled from a revolution¬ 
ary party. In every other country Russian 
money enabled the Stalinists to expel the 
Marxists (dubbed by them Trotskyists). In 
Ceylon alone it happened otherwise.” 1 

The LSSP was the only active group fight¬ 
ing for the liberation of Ceylon from colonial 
rule. Following Trotsky’s appeal in his July 
1939 open letter to the Workers of India, it 
claimed that, like World War I, “this war too is 
for the division and re-division of the colonies 
and semi-colonies. We refuse to be a Party to 
any Imperialist War. ... We refuse to consider 
that the people of this country are at war with 


any people anywhere else in the world, and 
therefore we refuse to participate in any Im¬ 
perialist War. . . .” 2 

The LSSP decided to intensify its attempts 
to organize strikes throughout tea and rubber 
plantations. Some party leaders felt that the 
almost 1 million stateless Tamil laborers im¬ 
ported from south India by the planters 
should be considered the true epicenter of the 
future revolution in Ceylon. The strike wave 
reached its dramatic zenith in the upcountry 
on January 19, 1940, when the first of the 
Trotskyist hero martyrs, the worker Govid- 
nan, was killed by the police in the Mool Oya 
estate dispute, led by Veluchamy, secretary of 
the All-Ceylon Estate Workers’ Union. 

To prevent the class struggle instigated by 
the LSSP from becoming a definite hindrance 
to the British war effort, the Churchill govern¬ 
ment decided after the fall of Paris to strike at 
the Ceylonese revolutionaries. De Silva, 
Edmund Samarakkody, Perera, and Philip 
Gunawardena were detained on June 17, 
1940, under the defense regulations. On the 
party’s prior instructions, Leslie Goonewar- 
dena evaded arrest and went underground. 
Although the party press was raided and 
sealed, work continued in a semiclandestine 
way. On April 20, 1941, a secret conference, 
attended by forty-two delegates, adopted a 
new revolutionary program and formalized 
the LSSP's association with the Fourth Inter¬ 
national (see The Fourth International). The 
Stalinists were also harassed by police until 
June 1941, and some of them, including Wick¬ 
remasinghe, U. Sarankara Thero, and D. P. 
Yasodis, were imprisoned under the defense 
regulations. 

The gap between the Trotskyists and the 
Stalinists widened further with Hitler’s inva¬ 
sion of the Soviet Union. The Stalinists 
switched their policy overnight to help Rus¬ 
sia’s nev allies, whereas the Trotskyists firmly 
stuck to the view that the imperialist char¬ 
acter of the war was not changed, and any 
postponement ot the struggle for national in¬ 
dependence would constitute a betrayal of 
Marxist-Leninist principles. Such an adamant 
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stand made the LSSP the most seditious 
enemy of the Allied war effort in Ceylon. A 
card of revolutionary heroism was written by 
the Trotskyists on April 7, 1942, when the 
four main LSSP prisoners escaped from pris¬ 
on, along with their guard, Comrade Solo¬ 
mon. As they were being hunted in Ceylon, 
most of the LSSP leaders decided to take 
refuge in India, on the premise that the revolu¬ 
tion in Ceylon could develop successfully 
only as part of the Indian revolution. Another 
wave of arrests took place after the jail break, 
and the Trotskyist movement was suspended 
in Ceylon until after the war when a new wave 
of workers’ unrest culminated in the general 
strikes of October 1946 and May-June 1947. 

In striking contrast, the Stalinists, offi¬ 
cially recognized in July 1943 as the Ceylon 
Communist Party (Lanka Kommunist Pak- 
shaya, LKP), applied a “united-front-from- 
above” tactical line, urging greater productiv¬ 
ity and discouraging strikes. This was a matter 
of no mean strategic importance since the loss 
of Malaya and the Dutch East Indies to Japan 
had left Ceylon as the only large producer of 
natural rubber. The LKP took full advantage 
of its wartime opportunities to develop a 
party organization and take over the transport 
unions, which had been organized by the 
LSSP. In April 1945 the first congress of the 
LKP, attended by some 100 delegates, en¬ 
dorsed the report of the central committee, 
presented by Keuneman, including associa¬ 
tion with the Ceylon National Congress, 
which the communists had joined in 1943 
over the protest resignation of its founder, 
D. S. Senanayake. A central committee of 
twelve was elected, with Keuneman in the key 
position of general secretary. 

The Trotskyists had also been plagued by a 
series of organizational differences and per¬ 
sonal animosities between the Ceylonese lead¬ 
ers of the Bolshevik-Leninist Party of India 
and those of the exiled LSSP. They were 
reunited in 1950, except for a small group led 
by Philip Gunawardena and his brother 
Robert, who had formed a revolutionary 

o 

splinter group. 


Independence from Britain after pro¬ 
tracted negotiations following World War II 
brought the three Marxist parties into an elec¬ 
toral contest with the almost ad hoc -created 
United National Party (UNP). In the August- 
September 1947 elections the Marxists se¬ 
cured 18 percent of the seats, four for the 
LKP and seventeen for the two Trotskyist 
factions, which contested the election sepa¬ 
rately. The March 1960 elections gave the 
leftist parties the greatest parliamentary 
strength they were ever able to secure. The 
combined left vote was almost one-fourth of 
the total, with twenty-six Marxists elected, 
five of whom were LKP members. The UNP 
government of Dudley Senanayake was de¬ 
feated in its first vote in the parliament, and 
new elections were held in July 1960. A no¬ 
contest pact was concluded by the LSSP and 
the Ceylon Freedom Party (Sri Lanka Nidahas 
Pakshaya), generally known as the Sri Lanka 
Freedom Party (SLFP). As a result, the SLFP, 
led by Sirimavo Bandaranaike, the widow of 
the assassinated prime minister, came to pow¬ 
er with the tacit approval of the communists, 
always eager to prevent the anti-Marxist UNP 
from acquiring power. 

Praising the nonalignment policy of both 
Bandaranaikes, the communists officially 
announced their joy at the defeat of the UNP 
in the 1956 and 1960 elections. At the sixth 
party congress, held in December 1960, they 
emphasized the paramount importance of 
pro-Soviet orientation in foreign policy, the 
main task of the party being “to strengthen 
still further Ceylon’s contribution to the fight 
for peace and against colonialism and to de¬ 
velop and consolidate its relations with the 
socialist and anti-imperialist countries.” 

The LKP took the initiative in organizing 
mass demonstrations in support of commu¬ 
nist causes in Cuba, the Congo, Algeria, and 
Vietnam. They were also able to secure some 
Soviet-bloc economic aid for the troubled 
Bandaranaike government, starting with the 
symbolic Soviet steel factory. Planning skill¬ 
fully and taking advantage of communal 
hatreds and contradictions within the new 
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establishment, they managed to penetrate and 
infiltrate the government apparatus to a sub¬ 
stantial degree. 

The Trotskyists were much more con¬ 
fused. Ever since the successful August 1953 
hartal , or concerted cessation of work, they 
had been protesting the increased prices of 
consumer goods and the cut in the rice ration. 
They were striving for a united left front 
against the national bourgeoisie. The abrupt 
withdrawal of American aid over the national¬ 
ization of foreign oil companies actually 
helped to call into being a short-lived United 
Left Front of the Marxist parties, inaugurated 
in 1963 by jointly organized May Day celebra¬ 
tions. A common platform worked out by the 
leaders of the LSSP, the People’s United 
Front (Mahajana Eksath Peramuna, MEP), 
and the LKP not only emphasized the nation¬ 
alization of large foreign-owned and Cey¬ 
lonese-owned enterprises, but also accepted 
the controversial policy of making Sinhalese 
the only official language, with regional con¬ 
cessions only to Tamil. This issue of commu- 
nalism, or cultural groupings, versus national 
unification inevitably created a crisis second 
only to the growing division between the fol¬ 
lowers of Moscow and those of Peking within 
the three groups. Indeed, the United Left 
Front was soon ridiculed as being actually 
composed of six groups fighting in pairs. 

Moreover, the crypto-Marxists in the ruling 
SLFP approached the reformist-inclined lead¬ 
ers of the LSSP with a coalition idea to help 
Mrs. Bandaranaike’s government, in view of 
the SLFP’s dwindling parliamentary strength 
and mounting labor unrest. Weary from years 
of unsuccessful opposition and eager to imple¬ 
ment at last some of their socialist concepts, 
most of the LSSP members abandoned their 
leftist partners and joined forces with the 
middle-class SLFP. Thus in June 1964 Perera 
became finance minister in the coalition gov¬ 
ernment, with four other ex-Trotskyists join¬ 
ing the cabinet as full or junior ministers. This 
switch of ideological allegiance may be as¬ 
sessed as the most critical development in the 
postwar history of this unique Trotskyist for¬ 
mation. Fourteen members of the central 
committee, led by the militant revolutionary 


Edmund Samarakkody and Bela Tampoe, one 
of Ceylon’s principal trade-union leaders, 
established the Revolutionary Ceylon Equal¬ 
ity Party (Viplavakari Lanka Sama Samaja 
Pakshaya, VLSSP), recognized in July 1964 as 
the only Ceylon Unit of the Fourth Inter¬ 
national. 

One of the principal ideological attractions 
of the LSSP, its anticommunalist stand, was 
now abandoned by the pragmatic mainstream 
of the party in order to woo the Sinhalese 
majority, and as a result most of the Tamil 
Trotskyists joined the VLSSP. Similar realign¬ 
ment occurred in the LKP over the same issue, 
with the pro-Chinese faction led by Nagaling- 
am N. Sanmugathasan, veteran member of the 
LKP’s politburo and general secretary of the 
communist-sponsored Trade Union Federa¬ 
tion of Ceylon. In 1964 the two factions held 
separate party congresses, and the pro-Peking 
members of the LKP central committee, fol¬ 
lowed by some 100 party members, then de¬ 
cided to create a separate pro-Chinese com¬ 
munist party. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

Although it is small, the pro-Soviet LKP is 
distinguished by strict discipline based on the 
practice of democratic centralism, closely 
supervised by Moscow’s representatives in 
Colombo. In 1962 the party claimed a mem¬ 
bership of about 19,000, but other estimates 
indicate a membership of 3,000 to 5,000. 4 In 
view of the 1964 split, the active membership 
could probably be placed just below the 3,000 
mark. Since the LKP is much more pragmatic 
than its principled ultrarevolutionary Trot¬ 
skyist or pro-Peking competitors, it stands a 
good chance of increasing its support among 
the rural and urban masses of the Sinhalese 
majority, particularly at the expense of other 
Marxist groups, which have been losing mem¬ 
bers to the LKP since 1953. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

Until 1962 both Russia and China seemed to 
support the neutralist posture of the Banda- 
ranaike government. In September 1957 
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Communist China gave Ceylon a grant of ap¬ 
proximately $16 million, with no strings 
attached, to be drawn on from 1958 to 1962, 
primarily for the improvement of rubber plan¬ 
tations; China needed Ceylon’s natural rubber 
to exchange for Burmese rice. However, the 
Russians displayed greater shrewdness in 
handling the Sinhalese majority, and the Chi¬ 
nese were left with the choice of exploiting 
the frustrations of the Tamil minority— 
actually not such a bad choice in view of the 
fact that there are some 30 million Tamils in 
nearby southern India. 

The LKP, led by Keuneman and Wickrema- 
singhe, was still able in early 1963 to combine 
its pro-Soviet line with support of Chinese 
policy on the question of India. In September 
1963, however, it switched to complete sup¬ 
port of the Moscow policy on all issues of the 
Sino-Soviet dispute. After Wickremasinghe’s 
return from Moscow the two pro-Chinese 
leaders, Sanmugathasan and Premalal Kuma- 
rasiri, were expelled from the party and ac¬ 
cused of distributing Chinese propaganda 
material against the Soviet Union. 

China’s leading spokesman in Ceylon is 
Mrs. Theja Gunawardhena, chairman of the 
Afro-Asian Solidarity Movement. Indeed, the 
main strength of the Chinese faction consists 
of the support it finds in a number of ancillary 
front organizations such as the Ceylon Trade 
Union Federation and the youth leagues. Mos¬ 
cow and Peking accuse each other of bribing 
and financing the competing communist 
groups. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

The LKP publishes Forward in English, with a 
circulation of 7,000, and Mavimba (Mother 
Earth) in Sinhalese, with a circulation of 
18,000. It also publishes a Tamil-language or¬ 
gan, Desabhimani (The Patriot), with a circu¬ 
lation of 10,000, and one in the Malayalam 
language, Nevasakthi (New Force), with a cir¬ 
culation of 4,500. 

CONGRESSES OF THE LKP 

1st congress, April 1945, Colombo 
2d congress, January 1948, Velavatta 


3d congress, September 1948 

4th congress, September 1950, Matara 

5th congress, 1955 

6th congress, December 1960, Colombo 

7th congress, April 1964, Colombo 
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CHILE 


The Communist Party of Chile (Partido Co- 
munista de Chile, PCCh) began as the Socialist 
Workers’ Party (Partido Obrero Socialista, 
POS) founded by Luis Emilio Recabarren in 
July 1912. At the fifth congress of the POS 
during December 1921-January 1922 Reca¬ 
barren led his party intact into the world 
communist movement as the PCCh. For a 
discussion of the circumstances surrounding 
this event see Latin America . 

HISTORY 

The Chilean party has more consistently fol¬ 
lowed a nonviolent approach in its quest for 
political power than any other communist 
organization in Latin America. At its incep¬ 
tion the PCCh inherited a large enfranchised 
labor following, control of the Federation of 
Chilean Workers, an established nationwide 
electoral machinery, and several public offices 
held by party members. It continued to use 
these assets, regularly presenting candidates 
for local, state, and national office; it never 
willingly jeopardized its position in the labor 
movement, usually employing persuasion 
rather than force to extend its influence 
among white-collar workers, students, and the 
lower middle class. 

The PCCh lost some of its more effective 
leaders when the Comintern’s third-period 
line prohibited cooperation with other politi¬ 
cal groups after 1928 (see The Communist 
International ), and it was notoriously unsuc¬ 
cessful when it sought to promote violence in 
the late 1920s and exploit the revolutionary 


ferment of 1932. However, it made striking 
gains in membership and political influence 
after 1935, when the new popular-front pol¬ 
icy was implemented in Chile, under the direc¬ 
tion of Comintern agents. In alliance with 
socialists, small democratic parties, and the 
large, center Radical Party (Partido Radical), 
the communists contributed to the electoral 
victories in 1936 and 1937, winning a degree 
of respectability that survived the negative 
impact of the Hitler-Stalin pact from 1939 to 
1941. The high point was reached between 
November 1946 and April 1947, when three 
communists were included in the cabinet of 
President Gonzalez Videla. The communists 
overreached themselves and were dismissed 
after five months in office, but during that 
time the party grew to 50,000 members and 
attained a dominant position in the labor 
movement. 

With the onset of the cold war the commu¬ 
nist position deteriorated. The PCCh was out¬ 
lawed in 1948, and some 40,000 registered 
communist voters were denied the franchise. 
It was rescued from this position in 1952 with 
the formation of a so-called People’s Front, 
with the socialists, which led in 1958 to re¬ 
storation of its legal status and a revival of the 
popular front, now known as the Popular 
Action Front (Frente de Action Popular). 
Even before their formal admission to the 
Popular Action Front the communists re¬ 
gained much of their influence at the polls, 
contributing to the near victory of the front 
candidate in the 1958 presidential elections. 
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Since 1960 they have consistently run ahead 
ol their socialist allies in nationwide elections, 
but behind the rival Christian democrats. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

United States sources estimated the strength 
ol the PCCh as 30,000 in 1965. 1 The party 
was supported by the full range of Latin 
American front organizations. For a full dis¬ 
cussion see Latin A merica. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

From the outset the Chilean party was associ¬ 
ated with the Comintern, which intervened 
through its South American Bureau in party 
matters and decided among rivals for party 
leadership on numerous occasions in the 
1920s and 1930s. In 1935 the Comintern sent 
agents to Chile to test the popular-front ex¬ 
periment in Latin America. 

The PCCh firmly endorsed Khrushchev’s 
policy of a “peaceful road to socialism” and 
has supported the Soviet position in the ideo¬ 
logical controversy with China. In 1964 the 
Chilean party was one of two in Latin Amer¬ 
ica to request a Soviet explanation of the fall 
of Khrushchev. For a discussion of other as¬ 
pects of the relations between the PCCh and 
the Soviet-directed world communist move¬ 
ment see Latin America . 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The leading party publications are the daily El 
Siglo, the weekly Vistazo, and the monthly 
theoretical journal Principios. The Chilean 
communists operate an active publications 
program, issuing formal party documents and 
a larger number of biographies and memoirs 
of party leaders than any other Latin Amer¬ 
ican communist organization. The recent stat¬ 
utes and programs of the party are included in 
Documentos e in formes emanados de plenosy 
congresos del Partido comunista de Chile, 
published by the party in 1964. 

CONGRESSES OF THE PCCH 

The Chilean communists met seventeen times 


in party congresses between May 1915 and 
October 1965. The POS, forerunner of the 
PCCh, held five national congresses between 
1915 and 1922; the final one appears in the 
PCCh listing as its first congress. Accounts of 
these congresses are inconsistent. 

1st congress, December 1921-January 1922, 
Rancagua 

2d congress, December 1923. Chilian 
3d congress, September 1924.Vina del Mar 
4th congress, September 1925 
5th congress, December 1926-January 1927, 
Santiago 

6th congress, May 1933 (? ) 

7th congress, April 1938, Santiago 
8th congress, December 1939, Santiago 
9th congress, December 1945, Santiago 
10th congress, April 1956, Santiago 
11 th congress. November 1958, Santiago 
12th congress, March 1962, Santiago 
13th congress. October 1965, Santiago 
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CHINA 


Organization of the Chinese Communist Party 
(Chung-kuo Kung-ch’an-tang, CCP) began 
early in 1920, when G. Voitinsky, secretary of 
the Far Eastern Bureau of the Comintern, 
arrived in China with Wang Ming-chai and 
contacted Li Ta-cliao and Ch’en Tu-hsiu. Li, 
librarian of Peking’s national university, Peita, 
had organized Marxist study groups there in 
1918. Ch’en, former dean of Peita, was editor 
of Hsin Ch’ing-nien (New Youth), the most 
influential radical journal in China. In August 
1920 this group formed the Chinese Socialist 
Youth Corps (Chung-kuo She-hui Chu-i 
Ch’ing-nien T’uan) and soon established ten 
communist or youth groups, six in China and 
one each in Japan, Moscow, Berlin, and Paris. 
Chou En-lai and Ch’en Yi, currently premier 
and foreign minister, respectively, of the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China, founded the Western 
European branches; Ch’ii Ch’iu-pai and Liu 
Shao-ch’i founded the Moscow branch. 

The CCP was officially founded in Shang¬ 
hai in July 1921. Twelve delegates attended 
this first “congress,” representing fifty-seven 
members. Mao Tse-tung, born in 1893, cur¬ 
rent chairman of the party’s central commit¬ 
tee, was among the delegates, although his 
role at this meeting is much exaggerated today 
by CCP propagandists. Neither Ch’en Tu-hsiu 
nor Li Ta-chao attended, but Ch’en was elec¬ 
ted chairman in absentia. Ch’en, regarded by 
Western observers as the founder, is not so 
acknowledged by Peking; Li is implicitly ac¬ 
corded that honor. The key second congress 
in 1922 accepted Lenin’s Twenty-one Condi¬ 
tions for Comintern membership. 

Ch’en Tu-hsiu was dismissed as chairman in 
1927 for a “right deviation” and expelled 
from the CCP in November 1929 as a “Trot¬ 
skyist.” Li was captured in a raid on the Soviet 
Embassy in Peking; he was executed by the 


warlord Chang Tso-lin in April 1927 and is 
considered to have died a martyr’s death. 
Other party members prominent during the 
1920s were later purged. Ch’ii Ch’iu-pai, who 
replaced Ch’en Tu-hsiu, was condemned for 
“putschism” in 1928 and “factionalism” in 
1930 and was executed by the Nationalist 
Party (Kuomintang) in June 1935. Li Li-san, 
who assumed real power after Ch’ii’s removal 
in 1928, was condemned by the party in 
1930. Ho Meng-hsiung, prominent labor or¬ 
ganizer and outspoken critic of the Li Li-san 
line, was expelled by Li and executed by 
Kuomintang police after being informed 
against by Wang Ming (Ch’en Shao-yii), a pro¬ 
tege of Pavel Mif and acting secretary general 
after Hsiang Chung-fa’s death. Chang Kuo- 
t’ao, delegate to the first congress, was ex¬ 
pelled in 1938 by Mao as the result of a 
dispute over united-front tactics (Chang now 
resides in Hong Kong). Wang Ming was purged 
by Mao for “deviations” in 1942. 

With few exceptions, purges within the 
elite levels of the CCP have not been accom¬ 
panied by imprisonments and executions, as 
was the case under Stalin. Rather, high- 
ranking members have been “publicly ex¬ 
posed,” ruthlessly “struggled against” in 
meetings, and stripped of real power. Many of 
them, however, have been permitted to retain 
their central committee membership. As insti¬ 
tutionalized disgraces, they serve as living ex¬ 
amples of the cost paid for error. Notable 
cases are Li Li-san, who was reelected to the 
eighth central committee in 1956 and ranks 
eighty-ninth among ninety-seven full mem¬ 
bers, but has appeared only rarely in the last 
decade, and Wang Ming, lowest-ranking full 
member of the eighth central committee, who 
apparently holds no party or government post 
aside from central committee membership 
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and resided in Moscow from 1951 through 
1965. 

HISTORY 

From 1923 to 1927 most Chinese commu¬ 
nists were also members of the Kuomintang. 
The first united front (against the warlords) 
was based on a declaration signed on January 
1, 1923, by Sun Yat-sen and Adolf Joffe,the 
Soviet envoy to China. The CCP adopted the 
declaration, under Comintern pressure, at its 
third congress in June. The Kuomintang ac¬ 
cepted the principle of dual membership at its 
first congress in January 1924. At this time 
the goal of Comintern policy was to create a 
“bloc within,” rather than a two-party alli¬ 
ance, or “bloc without.” 

After Sun’s death in 1925 real power in the 
Kuomintang, as well as command of the 
northern expedition to overthrow the Peking 
government, passed to Chiang Kai-shek. In 
April 1927 the united front began to fall apart 
as a result of the massacre in Shanghai of 
communists and workers who had attempted 
to take over the city in anticipation of assist¬ 
ance by Chiang’s advancing army. Chiang’s 
troops did not intervene, however, until war¬ 
lord forces had annihilated the insurrection¬ 
ists. The united front with the left wing of the 
Kuomintang continued until July 1927. Com¬ 
munist-led insurrections followed (such as 
Mao’s famous Autumn Harvest uprising in 
Hunan, the Nanchang uprising, and the Can¬ 
ton commune), but they were unsuccessful. 
Mao, Chu Teh, and others retreated to Ching- 
kangshan, a remote mountainous area on the 
Hunan-Kiangsi border. 

After a series of abortive insurrections cul¬ 
minating in the capture and loss of Changsha 
in 1930, the strategy of urban insurrection 
was dropped, and in 1931 a Chinese Soviet 
Republic was established in Juichin, Kiangsi 
province, with Mao as its chairman. The Kuo¬ 
mintang launched a series of campaigns 
against the Soviet areas in late 1930, and with 
German officers as advisors, it finally forced 
the Red Army to evacuate its Kiangsi base in 
October 1934. Thus began the Long March 


covering some 6,000 miles, and terminating in 
late 1935, when the survivors reached north¬ 
ern Shensi province. During the Long March, 
as the result of conferences at Tsunyi and 
Maoerhkai, Mao defeated his major oppo¬ 
nents in the CCP and became party chairman, 
a post he has held to this day. 

During this period the Chinese Red Army 
was established, and Mao developed his theo¬ 
ries concerning guerrilla warfare and base 
areas, as well as his emphasis on maintaining a 
viable tax base to support the army. This 
latter emphasis led to conflicts with the Com¬ 
intern from 1929 to 1935. 

In effect, the Sino-Japanese war of 1937 
saved the CCP from possible annihilation at 
the hands of the Kuomintang. During the first 
years of the war the communist base areas 
were not subjected to major assaults by the 
Japanese (who were content to garrison 
strong points and control rail lines), leaving 
the CCP relatively free to consolidate and 
expand its control in such rural areas as 
Shensi, Chahar, and Hopei. With the entrance 
of the United States into the war in 1941, 
both the CCP and the Kuomintang began to 
preserve their remaining forces in anticipation 
of a resumption of hostilities between the two 
antagonists after the defeat of Japan. 

The Kuomintang emerged from World War 
II victorious on the international scene but on 
the verge of civil defeat. Chinese communist 
forces, taking advantage of the presence of 
Russian troops in Manchuria, expanded their 
control to that strategic industrial region. 
General George C. Marshall, U.S. Army chief 
of staff during World War II, was appointed 
special envoy to China by President Truman 
to mediate the Kuomintang-CCP conflict and 
obtained a short-lived cease-fire agreement in 
early 1946. The nationalists committed their 
crack units to Manchuria, where they were 
surrounded in the urban centers by commu¬ 
nist forces who held the countryside. By the 
end of 1948 the communists controlled Man¬ 
churia. 

The great cities of the Yangtze Valley fell 
in mid-1949, and in early 1950 Chiang Kai- 
shek and the remnants of his forces took 
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refuge on the strategic offshore islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu, the Pescadores, and the 
island of Taiwan (Formosa). The communists 
proceeded with the task of eliminating iso¬ 
lated pockets of resistance and securing con¬ 
trol to the frontiers (including Tibet). On 
June 25,1950, the Korean War began, and the 
Chinese communists intervened in the con¬ 
flict in late October. Two days after the out¬ 
break of hostilities, the United States Seventh 
Fleet was dispatched to interdict the Taiwan 
Strait, thus placing Taiwan and the Pescadores 
beyond the reach of Chinese communist 
forces. This situation still obtains. 

From 1951 to 1953 the People’s Libera¬ 
tion Army was modernized, inflation was 
checked, and economic output was restored 
to the pre-1949 high. The “three-anti” (. san- 
fan) campaign of 1951 and 1952 was followed 
by the “five-anti” ( wu-fan ) campaign of early 
1952 (directed against the bourgeoisie in an 
urban equivalent of land reform), which net¬ 
ted the regime over $2 billion through fines 
and confiscations. A massive land redistribu¬ 
tion was also carried out, accompanied by 
much bloodshed and violence. This redistribu¬ 
tion paved the way for future collectivization. 
During this period the foreign policy of the 
People’s Republic of China was essentially 
hard line, directed against “imperialism” in 
general and the United States in particular. 

The CCP leadership apparently viewed 
Stalin’s death in 1953 as the beginning of a 
new era in that the passing of the Soviet 
dictator eased Chinese fears of subordination 
to the Soviet Union. Moreover, party control 
over the mainland was nearly complete, and 
party leaders judged 1953 a propitious year 
for initiating the “transition to socialism.” 
This drive, beginning with the first Five-Year 
Plan (1953 to 1957), paralleled significant 
changes in the pattern of Communist China’s 
foreign relations. Thus in China’s case the 
period of intensive socialist development and 
the period of the “thaw” were the same. 

A constitution for the People’s Republic of 
China, drafted by the party central commit¬ 
tee, was unanimously ratified by the national 


people’s congress on September 20, 1954. 
This document was to be applicable only for 
the transition period before socialism was 
achieved. The united front continued to oper¬ 
ate, but it was to be progressively narrowed 
(eliminating the nationalists and petite bour¬ 
geoisie) through restrictions directed against 
the private sector of the economy. The new 
constitution designated the national people’s 
congress the highest organ of state power, but 
all real power continued to reside in the CCP, 
with party rule constitutionally sanctioned by 
a party-dominated governmental structure. 

Chinese communist influence abroad in¬ 
creased markedly during this period. The 
1954 Geneva conference on Indochina al¬ 
lowed China to deal directly with the “imperi¬ 
alist” powers, and party leaders perceived 
such intercourse as tantamount to ratification 
of China’s great-power status. The zenith of 
Chinese diplomacy in this period was Chou 
En-lai’s triumph at the 1955 Bandung Confer¬ 
ence, at which he not only approved of Asian 
neutralism, but also identified the People’s 
Republic of China with the foreign-policy ob¬ 
jectives of neutral Asian states. 

Within China this period also saw the fa¬ 
mous and short-lived explosion of discontent 
on the part of noncommunist as well as some 
communist intellectuals and officials in the 
“hundred-flowers” movement. As a result of 
severe criticism leveled against the CCP during 
May and early June 1957, the party launched 
an “antirightist” campaign to punish the dissi¬ 
dents. This campaign heralded the return to a 
domestic hard line. 

In 1958, by means of the radical “great 
leap forward” and the people’s commune 
movement, the CCP attempted to catapult 
China into the modern age literally overnight. 
In this period the party emphasized the send¬ 
ing of young people from the urban centers to 
the countryside and barren border areas such 
as Sinkiang and Tibet (the hsia-fang and tun- 
tien movements), and increased indoctrina¬ 
tion (“socialist education”) among key sec¬ 
tors of the population. Both the leap and the 
communes were failures, and 1960 to 1963 
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were grim years. The second Five-Year Plan 
(1958 to 1962) was never published, and the 
third Five-Year Plan was not scheduled to 
begin until 1966, three years later. It is gen¬ 
erally agreed that China has only recently 
regained the level of “prosperity” that existed 
in 1957 (with a population increase since then 
of some 100 million). 

Major events on China’s periphery includ¬ 
ed the Quemoy crisis in 1958, suppression of 
the Tibetan revolt in 1959, the Sino-Indian 
border war of 1962, repeated armed clashes 
along the Russian Turkestan-Sinkiang border 
after 1963, the Vietnam conflict beginning in 
1961, and the abortive coup by pro-Peking 
communists in Indonesia in 1965. As a result 
of such events and policies, the People’s Re¬ 
public of China has become increasingly iso¬ 
lated fromthe rest of the world. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The Chinese party is organized on the usual 
pyramidal basis of “democratic centralism.” 
At the base are the lowest party units, the 
cells, which are grouped in local branch com¬ 
mittees, and then in county Qisieri) commit¬ 
tees, which in turn are organized in provincial 
committees at the next level (including special 
municipalities, autonomous regions, and 
autonomous districts [chou]. The provincial 
committees are organized by region (north, 
east, northeast, northwest, southwest, and 
central south) and are headed by the national 
party congress, the highest party authority. 
The party congress elects a central committee 
(nearly 200 members at full strength), and 
from this body are drawn a military-affairs 
committee, a control commission, and the 
party secretariat, which governs the various 
departments of party work. The eighth party 
congress, which reelected the incumbent cen¬ 
tral committee, was held in 1956; the ninth 
congress had not yet met by the end of 1965, 
although the party statute calls for a congress 
at least every five years. On the basis of this 
delay Khrushchev before his ouster criticized 
Mao Tse-tung for continuing to hold his post 


as party chairman in contravention of the CCP 
statute. 

Real power in the CCP rests in the twenty- 
one-member political bureau of the central 
committee, which in 1966 was made up of 
Mao Tse-tung, Lin Piao, Chou En-lai, T’ao 
Chu, Ch’en Po-ta, K’ang Sheng, Li Fu-ch’un, 
Teng Hsiao-p’ing, Liu Shao-ch’i, Chu Teh, 
Ch’en Yiin, Tung Pi-wu, Ch’en Yi, Liu Po- 
ch’eng, Ho Lung, Li Hsien-nien, Li Ching- 
ch’iian, T’an Chen-lin, Hsu Hsiang-ch’ien, 
Nieh Jung-chen, and Yeh Chien-ying. Abso¬ 
lute authority, however, is wielded by an elite 
group of old-guard party leaders who form a 
seven-member “standing committee of the 
political bureau.” Thus in 1966 the party was 
in fact rigidly controlled by Mao Tse-tung, 
party chairman; Lin Piao, minister of defense; 
Chou En-lai, premier of the state council; T’ao 
Chu, party propaganda chief; Ch’en Po-ta, 
head of the “cultural-revolution” group; 
K’ang Sheng, advisor to the “cultural-revolu¬ 
tion” group; and Li Fu-ch’un, economic plan¬ 
ner. 

The most significant large-scale party 
purge since the founding of the People’s Re¬ 
public of China in October 1949 was the 
“three-anti” campaign of 1951 and 1952, a 
massive operation aimed at eliminating the 
“three evils” of corruption, waste, and bu¬ 
reaucratism in party and state agencies. Nota¬ 
ble figures purged included Kao Kang, party 
boss of Manchuria (reportedly a suicide in 
prison); Jao Shu-shih, party boss of East Chi¬ 
na (fate unknown); P’eng Te-huai, minister of 
defense (stripped of power); and Huang K’o- 
ch’eng and others purged along with P’eng. 
Both Huang and P’eng remain on the cen¬ 
tral committee. Purges notwithstanding, the 
party elite has remained remarkably stable 
and cohesive over the last three decades. 
Twenty-odd years of civil war, together with 
experience in governing various areas with 
populations ranging from 100.000 to 100 
million, has tempered and strengthened this 
already tightly knit group. 

Other noteworthy features of the leader¬ 
ship of the Chinese party have been Mao Tse- 
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tung’s formulations of “new democracy” (a 
united-front “democracy” of national and 
petite bourgeoisie, peasants, and workers in 
which the CCP struggles for hegemony) and of 
“people’s democratic dictatorship” (demo¬ 
cracy for the “people” and dictatorship over 
the “nonpeople,” who include such class en¬ 
emies as counterrevolutionaries, revisionists, 
“feudal remnants,” “wreckers of the socialist 
cause”), together with his obsession concern¬ 
ing contradictions in society and nature and 
his attempt to establish a cult of his 
“thought,” as distinguished from Stalin's cult 
of “personality.” In addition, the CCP leaders 
have emphasized both the cadre system and 
thought reform and have insisted that cadres, 
students, and even major officials at the vari¬ 
ous levels must engage in physical labor with 
the “masses.” 

At present the CCP is the largest commu¬ 
nist party in the world. In 1961 Liu Shao-ch’i, 
chairman of the People’s Republic of China, 
reported that the party had over 17 million 
members. Estimated membership in 1965 was 
18 to 19 million. These figures do not include 
the tens of millions who belong to the Young 
Communist League (Ch’ing-nien Kung-ch’an 
Chu-i T’uan) and the Young Pioneers (Shao- 
nien Hsien-feng Tui). Over 80 percent of the 
present party members joined after the regime 
was established. The highly centralized nature 
of party authority, together with the contin¬ 
uity of the top elite, has facilitated control 
over the state as well as the party. However, 
Mao and the “old guard” have expressed con¬ 
cern over the resulting lack of dedication, 
confidence, and militance among the younger 
party members as well as among the the popu¬ 
lation at large. 

According to the 1956 statute, party mem¬ 
bership is open to any citizen eighteen or 
older who “works and does not exploit the 
labor of others, accepts the program and con¬ 
stitution of the party, joins and works in one 
of the party organizations, carries out the 
party’s decisions, and pays membership 
dues.” New members are admitted through a 
party branch on recommendation of two full 
members, acceptance by the local branch, and 


approva 1 by the next higher party committee. 
If approved, the applicant is admitted to the 
party as a candidate and becomes a full mem¬ 
ber after a one-year probationary period. 

As many urban workers as possible have 
been recruited into the CCP, but since China 
remains a predominantly agrarian state, the 
vast majority of members have always been 
peasants (once called the “rural proletariat," 
to meet objections that the CCP was a party 
without a proletariat). Little effort has been 
made in recent years to recruit intellectuals. 
.Although the CCP was in fact founded by 
intellectuals, the current leadership has 
evinced suspicion and hostility toward them 
for over two decades. 

A concerted, steady effort is made to inter¬ 
est youngsters in party activities (and more 
important, to infuse them with “the thought 
of Mao Tse-tung”) from an early age. Over 50 
million Chinese youngsters between the ages 
of nine and fifteen belong to the Young Pio¬ 
neers. The Young Pioneers is under the direct 
leadership of the Young Communist League, 
for those between fifteen and twenty-five 
years of age, and this organization is directly 
controlled by the CCP. This system allows the 
party to effect maximum dissemination of 
propaganda and policy statements, to incul¬ 
cate “correct” attitudes and habits into the 
next generation, to extend control and obser¬ 
vation into home, school, and place of work, 
and to select only the proven and “politically 
pure” for elevation to the next rung on the 
party ladder. Also worthy of note is the Chi¬ 
nese communist cadre apprenticeship system, 
whereby a veteran cadre selects his eventual 
successor and proceeds to train him himself 
under close personal, as well as party, super¬ 
vision. 1 

In the 1920s most CCP members worked in 
the Kuomintang, but a few joined other or¬ 
ganizations which became fronts. Among 
them were the Practical Society, the Soul of 
Hainan, the New Army Society, the Ch’iung- 
yai Association, the New China Study Asso¬ 
ciation, the New Yunnan Society, the Szech¬ 
wan Revolutionary Youth, and the Reform 
Society. The most important fronts in the 
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1930s were the League of Left-Wing Writers 
(Left League), and the leagues of left-wing 
social scientists, playwrights, and artists. 

In the 1940s the communists sponsored or 
infiltrated several minor political parties 
which continued under the control of the 
CCP’s united-front-work departments. Seven 
such parties still exist: 

The Kuomintang Revolutionary Committee, 
organized in 1948 in Hong Kong; the chair¬ 
man is Mme. Ho Hsiang-ning. 

The China Democratic League, organized in 
1941; the chairman is Yang Ming-hsiian. 
The China Democratic National Construction 
Association, organized in 1945, made up 
of industrialists and intellectuals working 
in industry;it has no chairman at present. 
The China Association for Promoting Democ¬ 
racy, organized in 1946, with members 
drawn from educational and cultural cir¬ 
cles; the present chairman is Ma Hsii-lun. 
The Chinese Peasants 5 and Workers Democrat¬ 
ic Party, originally formed in 1927 by 
T’an P 5 ing-shan under the name Third 
Party, with members drawn from medical 
circles; the present chairman is Chi Fang. 
The China Devotion to Justice Party fChih 
Kung Tang), established in 1947 from ele¬ 
ments of a party founded in 1926 (this 
name was one used by Chinese Masons 
supporting SunYat-sen’s efforts to over¬ 
throw the Ch’ing dynasty); the present 
chairman is Ch’en Ch’i-yu. 

The September Third Society (Chiu-san 
Hsiieh-she), organized in 1945 and made 
up of intellectuals in scientific and techni¬ 
cal work; the chairman is Hsii Te-hung. 

Chinese communist friendship associations 
(some thirty in number) have been especially 
active recently in Cambodia, Pakistan, Congo 
(Brazzaville), Syria, Afghanistan, Nepal, Tan¬ 
zania, and Mali. The CCP controls front organ¬ 
izations operating overseas through such 
groups as the Afro-Asian Solidarity Commit¬ 
tee, under central committee member Liao 
Ch’eng-chih; the Asia-Africa Society, under 
central committee member Chou Yang; the 
Committee for the Promotion of Interna¬ 


tional Trade, under Nan Han-chen; the Chi¬ 
nese People’s Association for Cultural Rela¬ 
tions with Foreign Countries, under Ch’u T’u- 
nan; and the Chinese People’s Committee for 
World Peace, under Kuo Mo-jo. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The CCP was organized by a representative 
from the Comintern’s Far Eastern Bureau in 
Irkutsk .Ini 922 this bureau move d to Khaba¬ 
rovsk, then to Vladivostok, and had a branch 
in Shanghai. It received instructions and funds 
through the West European Bureau in Berlin. 
A democratic-centralist structure was not es¬ 
tablished until 1927, since most CCP mem¬ 
bers were working semipublicly as a faction in 
the Kuomintang. However, Comintern repre¬ 
sentatives worked in Shanghai with the cen¬ 
tral committee, Soviet military and political 
advisors controlled communist factions in the 
Kuomintang, and the Soviet ambassador, L. 
Karakhan, attempted to control and coordi¬ 
nate activities of both Soviet advisors and CCP 
members in North China. 

The major Comintern representatives sent 
to China were G. Voitinsky (1920-1927, 
purged in 1938), H. Sneevliet (Maring) 
(1921-1923, left the Comintern in 1924 to 
become leader of Left Socialist Party in the 
Netherlands), M. N. Roy (January-July 1927, 
expelled in 1929 with Brandler and Thalheim- 
er), B. Lominadze (July-November 1927, led 
a move to depose Stalin in late 1930 and was 
purged in the mid-1930s), Heinz Neumann 
(September-December 1927, purged in the 
mid-1930s), Earl Browder (1928-1930, ex¬ 
pelled in the late 1950s), Gerhart Eisler 
(1929-1930, now living in East Germany), 
Pavel Mif (Mikhail Firman) (1930-1931, 
purged in 1938), Hilaire Noulens (Paul Ruegg) 
(1930-1932, executed by the Kuomintang in 
1932), and Li T’e (Albert Wagner, Otto 
Braun) (1933-1937, now living in East Ger¬ 
many). No Comintern representatives have 
been identified for the period 1937 to 1943. 
Several persons with similar functions under 
the control of the Soviet foreign affairs min¬ 
istry worked in the Soviet embassy in Chung- 
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king and in Sinkiang. Among them were Ap- 
resoff (purged as a Trotskyist), Ouyanjak, 
Latoff, Bakulin, Karpov, and Dekanozov 
(purged with Beriia). 

The two most prominent Soviet advisors to 
the Kuomintang were Borodin (Grusenberg) 
(died in 1952, perhaps a victim of the Jewish 
purge) and Galen (Blucher), commander of 
the Soviet Far Eastern Army (purged in 
1938). 

Chinese who attained prominence in the 
Comintern included Ch’en Tu-hsiu (elected to 
the first Comintern Executive Committee), 
T’an P’ing-shan (member of the Presidium 
during the seventh plenum), Hsiang Chung-fa 
(member of the Presidium during the ninth 
plenum and of the Executive Committee after 
the sixth congress), Ch’ii Ch’iu-pai (member 
of the Political Secretariat and the Executive 
Committee after the sixth congress), Li 
Kwang (member of the Executive Committee 
after the sixth congress), and Hsiu Yen and 
Cheng Chen (members of the International 
Control Commission after the sixth congress). 
Mao Tse-tung (in absentia), Chang Kuo-t’ao 
(in absentia), and Wang Ming were elected to 
full membership on the Executive Committee 
of the Comintern at the seventh congress; Po 
Ku (in absentia) and K’ang Sheng were elected 
candidates. Tu Ho-hsin became a member of 
the International Control Commission. Wang 
Ming was elected member of the Presidium 
and candidate in the Secretariat at the seventh 
congress. 

Major figures in the Moscow leadership 
who were associated with the Comintern’s Far 
Eastern Bureau were Otto Kuusinen, Palmiro 
Togliatti, and L. Magyar. 

The CCP did not join the Cominform. 

THE SINO-SOVIET DISPUTE 

Conflict between the Chinese and Soviet par¬ 
ties dates back to the early 1920s, but it was 
crystallized by Khrushchev’s “de-Staliniza- 
tion” speech to the twentieth party congress 
in 1956, which destroyed the myth of the 
infallibility of Soviet leadership. The Hungar¬ 


ian revolt, which brought the CCP into East 
European politics for the first time, was a 
direct consequence of de-Stalinization. In the 
same period the CCP supported Polish de¬ 
mands for greater autonomy within the com¬ 
munist bloc. These interventions, coupled 
with Mao’s seniority in the communist move¬ 
ment, led the CCP to expect coequality with 
the Soviet party in determining international 
communist policy. 

With the advent of Sputnik, the CCP de¬ 
manded a militant policy against the West, 
while the Soviets did not share the Chinese 
belief that the military balance of power had 
shifted fundamentally in their favor. For a 
time these differences were contained. Al¬ 
though the jointly sponsored Moscow decla¬ 
ration of late 1957 was worded more strongly 
than Khrushchev’s political report to the 
twentieth party congress, his three principles 
(peaceful coexistence, noninevitability of 
war, and peaceful transition to socialism) re¬ 
mained intact. The CCP’s cosponsorship of 
this declaration in fact weakened the force of 
its later attacks on Soviet “revisionism.” 

In 1958 the CCP attempted to force 
the Soviet hand (as well as to probe the 
extent of the United States commitment in 
Taiwan) by renewed attacks on the offshore 
islands. The Soviet Union, however, stated 
that it would not intervene in the “continuing 
civil war,” and when Khrushchev stopped in 
Peking on his return to the Soviet Union, after 
a state visit to the United States, he was given 
an extremely cool reception. This coolness 
probably also stemmed from P’eng Te-huai’s 
alleged intrigue with Khrushchev against 
Mao’s policies and leadership. 

In mid-1960 all Soviet advisors and techni¬ 
cians were withdrawn from China on Khru¬ 
shchev’s orders. In addition, Moscow reneged 
on its earlier promise to provide China with a 
sample atomic bomb. Khrushchev had his 
final opportunity to take a stand in 1962, 
when the Chinese attacked India; he respond¬ 
ed by supplying military aid to India and 
denouncing Chinese aggression. By the end of 
that year the polemic was in the open, and the 
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CCP began to pursue “splittist” tactics in 
other parties. At the end of 1965 the commu¬ 
nist parties of ten countries were generally 
pro-Chinese: Albania, Indonesia, Japan, 
North Korea, Laos, Malaysia, New Zealand, 
Thailand, North Vietnam, and South Viet¬ 
nam. Open splits occurred in Australia, Bel¬ 
gium, Brazil, Burma, Ceylon, Colombia, 
France, India, Lebanon, Mexico, Paraguay, 
Spain, and Switzerland. In addition, there 
were pro-Chinese factions in the communist 
parties of Austria, Ecuador, Nepal, and Peru. 

Khrushchev’s ouster allowed only a short 
hiatus in the polemics. Fundamental disagree¬ 
ments remained unresolved, and the CCP con¬ 
siders the present Soviet leadership to be of 
Khrushchev’s identical persuasion, but infi¬ 
nitely more cunning. The Soviet party up to 
the end of 1965 had not replied in kind to 
Chinese charges, but neither had it made any 
concessions on matters of fundamental prin¬ 
ciple. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

A distinction must be made between the pros¬ 
pects for the CCP and the prospects for China. 
With regard to the party, there is little likeli¬ 
hood that the CCP will be deposed in the 
foreseeable future, barring such unexpected 
developments as a major war. However, there 
is the possibility of serious intraparty conflict 
after Mao and the anticipated Liu Shao-ch’i 
interregnum pass from the scene. The succes¬ 
sors to Mao and Liu may in fact follow an even 
harder line than their predecessors. The pres¬ 
ent aging elite perceives a loss of revolutionary 
elan on the part of many younger Chinese, 
who see an unsatisfactory present but have 
few if any memories of the Kuomintang era. 
In time this may turn the party away from its 
present militancy, but the short-run prospects 
for such a development are slight. 

In the international arena the CCP has suf¬ 
fered a series of staggering setbacks, including 
the Indonesian debacle, anti-Peking coups in 
Africa, and Viet Cong defeats in South Viet¬ 
nam. Moreover, there are indications of a 


growing awareness among noncommunist 
Asian states that mutual cooperation in mili¬ 
tary, economic, and political programs would 
be very useful in meeting the threat from the 
People’s Republic of China. Finally, the CCP 
has been unable to “liberate” Taiwan, shake 
United States opposition to Chinese expan¬ 
sion, or to come to an agreement with the 
Soviet Union and her allies in the dispute. 

Aside from these problems of the CCP, 
there are monumental problems that would 
have to be faced by any Chinese government, 
irrespective of political orientation. These in¬ 
clude a population of some 730 million, 
which will reach 1 billion by 1985 if present 
trends continue, a lack of arable virgin terri¬ 
tories that can be put under the plow, and 
insufficient capital for simultaneous develop¬ 
ment in agriculture and industry. Maoist dog¬ 
matism works against the formulation of flex¬ 
ible, pragmatic policies to deal with these 
problems. Although this dogmatism permits 
the CCP to maintain tight control, barring 
essential modifications in policy, the future 
bodes ill for the Chinese people. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The official newspaper of the CCP is the Jen- 
min Kih-pao (People’s Daily). Hung-ch 7 (Red 
Flag) is the theoretical journal of the central 
committee. 

For laws, party and government directives 
and regulations, treaties, lists of party and 
governmental personnel, and major policy 
statements, see Jen-min Shou-ts’e (People’s 
Handbook), Peking, Tak-kung Pao-she, 1950. 

CONGRESSES OF THE CCP 

1st congress, July 1921, Shanghai 
2d congress, July 1922, Shanghai 
3d congress, June 1923, Kwangchow (or 

Canton) 

4th congress, January 1925, Shanghai 
5th congress, April-May 1927, Hankow 
6th congress, June-July 1928, Moscow 
7th congress, April-June 1945, Yenan 
8th congress, September 1956, Peking 
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8th congress (second session), May 1958, 
Peking 
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JOHN E. RUE 

1. A cadre in China is not necessarily a party mem¬ 
ber, but is a party activist, the “transmission belt 
between the party and the masses,” and is often 
more zealous and militant than a CCP member. 


COLOMBIA 


The communist movement in Colombia origi¬ 
nated in the mid-1920s with the formation of 
an informal “communist group” of young 
intellectuals and labor leaders. Its members 
were influential in creating the Socialist Revo¬ 
lutionary Party (Partido Socialista Revolu- 
cionario, PSR) in 1926 and in promoting its 
affiliation as a member of the Comintern two 
years later. Relatively few Colombian commu¬ 
nists of the 1920s remained active in the 
movement for long. Most of the leaders of the 
new party deserted to the Liberal Party 
(Partido Liberal, PL) in 1929 and 1930, great¬ 
ly reducing the effectiveness of the PSR. 
Charter member Guillermo Hernandez Rodri¬ 
guez, who obeyed Comintern instructions to 
transform the remnants of the PSR into the 
Communist Party of Colombia (Partido Co- 
munista de Colombia, PCC) in July 1930, was 
expelled in 1932. Another founder of the 


PSR, Ignacio Torres Giraldo, was removed 
from office as secretary general of the party in 
1939. For further discussion of the origins of 
the PCC, and of the dissident Communist 
Party of Colombia, Marxist-Leninist (Partido 
Comunista de Colombia, Marxista-Leninista, 
PCC-ML), founded in 1964, see Latin 
America. 

HISTORY 

The Colombian party has seldom exerted sig¬ 
nificant influence in national affairs. It re¬ 
mained obscure and ineffectual until the mid- 
1930’s, when the election of a reformist 
administration in Colombia and the Comin¬ 
tern’s popular-front policy permitted it to 
cooperate with stronger political forces. The 
communists endorsed the government’s pro¬ 
gram and were allowed to share in the leader- 
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ship of the Workers’ Confederation of Colom¬ 
bia (Confederacion de Trabajadores de Co¬ 
lombia), which in 1938 became a founding 
member of the Workers Confederation of 
Latin America (Confederacion de Trabaja¬ 
dores de America Latina). With the Hitler- 
Stalin pact of 1939, the party lost much of its 
labor base and its political respectability until 
the adoption of the Soviet wartime policy 
after the nazi attack again permitted commu¬ 
nists to work closely with the dominant PL. 

The high point of communist fortune in 
Colombia was reached in 1944. In that year 
the party adopted a new name, Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party (Partido Social Democratico, 
PSD), polled some 30,000 votes to place 
about seventy-five candidates in office across 
the nation, and assisted in the communist 
takeover of the Workers’ Confederation of 
Latin America. Within two years, however, 
the spectacular rise of the charismatic liberal 
politician Jorge Gaitan and a series of inept 
decisions by communist political leaders vir¬ 
tually destroyed the effectiveness and appeal 
of the communist movement in Colombia. In 
adversity, it split into squabbling factions. 
Eduardo Vieira White emerged as head of the 
largest group, which restored the original 
name of the party in 1947 but was subse¬ 
quently unable to turn the bitter civil strife 
(known as la violencia) from 1948 to 1958 to 
its advantage, or after 1959 to apply the les¬ 
sons of the Cuban revolution to the Colom¬ 
bian situation. In 1965 the party controlled a 
portion of the labor movement but lacked a 
popular following adequate either to make it 
effective at the polls or to win power by 
violence. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

According to United States estimates, the 
membership of the PCC in 1965 was 10,000 
and that of the dissident PCC-ML was 2,000. 1 
The Colombian communists maintain a sub¬ 
stantial number of interlocking front groups. 
For a full discussion see Latin America. 


RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The PCC was represented at recent meetings 
of the international communist movement in 
Moscow and the last congresses of the Soviet 
party. For a discussion of the relations of the 
Colombian communists with the Soviet- 
directed international communist movement 
see Latin America. The PCC has endorsed the 
Soviet position, while the PCC-ML supports 
China in the ideological dispute. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The leading organs of the PCC are the irregular 
weekly Voz proletaria and the quarterly theo¬ 
retical journal Documentos politicos. In the 
early 1960s the party was also responsible for 
printing the Spanish version of Problems of 
Peace and Socialism for distribution within 
Colombia. 

The Colombian party maintains a modest 
publications program. Reports of the secre¬ 
tary general and of members of the executive 
committee usually appear in Documentos 
politicos and are occasionally issued separate¬ 
ly as well. The party statutes and similar docu¬ 
ments are ordinarily mimeographed for distri¬ 
bution only among the membership. 

CONGRESSES AND CONFERENCE 
OF THE PCC 

The Colombian communists include con¬ 
gresses of the PSR in their numerical listing of 
party congresses. Information about the dates 
and frequency of the party congresses is in¬ 
complete and contradictory. They are listed 
below on the basis of Colombian and Soviet 
sources: 

1st congress, August 1941 

2d congress, August 1944 

3d congress, December 1945 

4th congress, May 1946 

5th congress, July 1947 

6th congress, August 1949 

7th congress, April 1952 

8th congress, December 1958 

9th congress, June 1961 

National conference, February 1963 
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THE COMECON 

See The Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 


THE COMINFORM 

See The Communist Information Bureau 


THE COMINTERN 

See The Communist International 


THE COMMUNIST INFORMATION BUREAU 


The Communist Information Bureau (Infor- 
matsionnoe Biuro Kommunisticheskikh Par- 
tii), generally known as the Cominform, was 
set up in September 1947 at a secret meeting 
in Szklarska Poreba, Poland, attended by rep¬ 
resentatives of the communist parties of the 


Soviet Union, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia. A press release issued by the con¬ 
ference stated that “in view of the negative 
effect caused by the absence of contracts 
among the parties represented . . . and taking 
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into account the need for mutual exchange of 
experience, [they decided] to set up an Infor¬ 
mation Bureau. . . . The task of the Informa¬ 
tion Bureau will be to organize interchange of 
experience among the parties, and if need be, 
to coordinate their activities on the basis of 
mutual agreement.” 1 Andrei Zhdanov, a close 
associate of Stalin, headed the Soviet delega¬ 
tion and did the most to promote formation 
of the new organization. 

Although the Cominform was at first con¬ 
sidered to be a revival of the defunct Commu¬ 
nist International, in reality it proved to be 
quite different. Whereas the Comintern had 
been set up as a worldwide political party and 
operated under tight statutory rules, the Com¬ 
inform did not claim to be a party and had no 
statute at all. In retrospect it appears that its 
main purpose was to oppose the spreading 
influence of the United States, and in particu¬ 
lar to prevent the Eastern European countries 
that had recently come under communist 
domination from participating in the Amer¬ 
ican-sponsored European Recovery Program. 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, who had intend¬ 
ed to join this program, had to be persuaded 
to drop these plans. 

According to the resolutions based on re¬ 
ports by Zhdanov and Wfadysfaw Gomufka 
(Poland), in the six Eastern European coun¬ 
tries in which communist parties occupied the 
dominant or most important role in govern¬ 
ment, the primary task was to consolidate 
communist strength and leadership. The 
French and Italian parties were scolded for 
neglecting to seize power immediately after 
the war, when their strength and position 
would have permitted them to do so. The fact 
that in 1944 and 1945 the Soviet government 
had advised them against this step, in order 
not to expose its expansionist intentions too 
soon, was somehow forgotten. 

The founding of the Cominform was the 
first step in the new Soviet “hard line” that 
led to the cold war. The United States, a 
wartime ally of the Soviet Union, now became 
the main enemy. Although the Cominform 
had no power to issue orders to its affiliated 
parties, its bimonthly Fora Lasting Peace, for 
a People’s Democracy was closely followed by 


all communists and regarded as an instruction 
sheet. 

A second meeting of the Cominform par¬ 
ties, held in Yugoslavia in January 1948, con¬ 
tinued the harangue against the United States 
and appointed the Soviet journalist P. F. 
Iudin as editor of the press organ. 

By the time the third meeting convened, in 
June 1948, Yugoslavia was under Soviet 
attack because of Tito’s refusal to submit the 
country to complete political and economic 
control by the Soviet Union. Accused of hav¬ 
ing taken “the road to nationalism,” Yugo¬ 
slavia was excluded from the Cominform. A 
Cominform statement appealed to the mem¬ 
bers of the Yugoslav party to get rid of “na¬ 
tionalist elements” in the party leadership 
(Tito) and to replace them with “internation¬ 
alist” (pro-Soviet) leaders. However, these ef¬ 
forts to split the Yugoslav party and unseat 
Tito were defeated by the public outcry 
against Moscow’s methods. 

The seat of the Cominform was moved 
from Belgrade to Bucharest, and in November 
1949 the Cominform held its last meeting. Its 
chief goal was to continue the fight against the 
“Tito-Rankovic clique” in Belgrade. Stalin 
had intended this break with Yugoslavia as a 
punitive measure against the “nationalist de- 
viationist” Tito and was convinced that the 
Yugoslav party would expel Tito and return 
to the Moscow fold. This did not happen, 
however, and Yugoslavia’s defection became 
the first real crack in the communist mono¬ 
lith. 

Stalin now embarked on the purge and 
execution of alleged Tito supporters in other 
communist-dominated countries, branding 
even the slightest opposition to his political 
and economic demands as“Titoism.” Traycho 
Rostov in Bulgaria, Rudolf Slansky and Vlado 
Clementis in Czechoslovakia, Laszlo Rajk in 
Hungary, and many other prominent commu¬ 
nists in these countries were tried for “Tito- 
ism” and executed. Only Gomujka in Poland 
managed to ride out the storm in prison. 

In the April 17, 1956, issue of its press 
organ the Cominform announced its dissolu¬ 
tion, stating that neither its composition nor 
its line of activities corresponded to the “new 
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situation.” Stalin’s death in March 1953 had 
indeed created a new situation. In addition, 
the creation in 1949 of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance (Comecon) and in 1955 
of the Warsaw Pact, the Soviet counterpart of 
NATO, offered better opportunities for Mos¬ 
cow’s control of its satellites. Khrushchev, the 
new ruler of the Soviet Union, considered the 
enlistment of Yugoslavia into these two or¬ 
ganizations particularly important, and the 
Cominform was dissolved to prepare for the 
Soviet-Yugoslav rapprochement that had 
been begun by Khrushchev’s visit to Tito in 
May 1955. Thus, like its predecessor, the 
Comintern, the Cominform was created and 
liquidated by fiat from Moscow. 

See also The Council for Economic Assist¬ 
ance and The Warsaw Treaty Organization . 

PRESS ORGAN 

The bimonthly For a Lasting Peace, for a 
People’s Democracy , issued in several lan¬ 
guages, began publication in Belgrade on No¬ 
vember 10, 1947. After Yugoslavia was ex¬ 
cluded from the Cominform in June 1948 it 
was moved to Bucharest. Its last issue ap¬ 
peared on April 17, 1956. 


MEETINGS OF THE COMINFORM 

Founding meeting, September 22-27, 1947, 
Szklarska Por^ba (Poland) 

2d meeting, January 1948 (Yugoslavia) 

3d meeting, June 1948 

4th meeting, November 1949 
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THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 


The Communist International (Kommunisti- 
cheskii Internatsional), or Third Interna¬ 
tional, generally known as the Comintern, was 
founded by Lenin in March 1919 to promote 
world revolution. It was ostensibly an interna¬ 
tional organization of all communist parties 
and was to serve as the “general staff of world 
revolution,” with the ultimate goal an “inter¬ 
national soviet republic.” In actuality, the 
Comintern’s intended function was to break 
the complete isolation in which Lenin’s new 


Soviet state found itself in the first stage of its 
existence. 

ORIGINS 

Shortly after the outbreak of war in 1914, the 
Second (Socialist) International, in effect, dis¬ 
integrated. The socialist parties in the coun¬ 
tries at war patriotically supported the war 
efforts of their homelands. The old resolu¬ 
tions of socialist congresses that in case of war 
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organized socialists must oppose credits for its 
continuation lost validity. The socialist par¬ 
ties in the neutral countries, without German, 
French, or British leadership, remained inac¬ 
tive . 

Lenin, leader of the bolshevik wing of the 
Russian Social Democratic Labor Party, in 
exile in Switzerland, took advantage of the 
Second International’s collapse and late in 
1914 started to advocate the creation of a 
third International. It was to be based on 
“parties of a new type,” meaning well-disci¬ 
plined parties of professional revolutionaries 
that would play the role of “the vanguard of 
the proletariat.” His attempt to impose this 
concept at an international conference of so¬ 
cialists at Zimmerwald (Switzerland) in Sep¬ 
tember 1915 and at similar meetings failed. 
His ill fame as the “splitter” of socialist organ¬ 
izations prevented him from gaining wider 
influence in the international socialist move¬ 
ment during the war. 

HISTORY 

The Russian revolution that overthrew the 
imperial government, and Lenin’s return to 
Russia in April 1917, gave him occasion to 
renew his initiative for the creation of a third 
International. In the same month a confer¬ 
ence of the bolshevik splinter of the Russian 
Social Democratic Labor Party passed a reso¬ 
lution directing its central committee “to pro¬ 
ceed immediately toward the founding of the 
Third International.” 1 

On December 26,1917, six weeks after the 
bolsheviks assumed power, the new Soviet 
government issued a decree granting “two mil¬ 
lion rubles for the needs of the revolutionary 
international movement.. . . In consideration 
of the fact . . . that the struggle against war 
and imperialism can lead toward complete 
victory only if waged on an international 
scale, the Soviet of People’s Commissars con¬ 
siders it necessary to offer assistance by all 
possible means, including money, to the left 
international wing of the labor movement of 
all countries. . . .” 2 The decree was signed by 


Lenin and by Trotsky as commissar of foreign 
affairs. On January 23,1918, Yakov Sverdlov 
opened the third congress of soviets in Petro- 
grad with the assurance that “there is no 
doubt that our socialist republic will start a 
revolutionary conflagration in every country 
of the world.” 

Early in 1918 supervision of the revolu¬ 
tionary activities in other countries was trans¬ 
ferred to the Commissariat of Nationality Af¬ 
fairs, under the direction of Joseph Stalin. 
The presence in Russia of 2 million demoral¬ 
ized prisoners of war awaiting repatriation to 
all parts of Eastern and Central Europe, plus a 
few British, American, and Japanese prisoners 
and deserters and over 1 million refugees from 
Poland, the Baltic states, Bessarabia, and the 
Caucasus, provided Stalin with an unusual 
opportunity. Through extensive propaganda 
and lavish material aid bolshevik sympathizers 
were recruited in all the nationality groups. 
Within the framework of Stalin’s commissar¬ 
iat, various “national commissariats” were set 
up to train communists who would be return¬ 
ing to their homelands to lead future commu¬ 
nist movements there. Corresponding “red 
regiments” were created to “carry at the tips 
of their bayonets the liberation of the work¬ 
ing class.” Stalin’s national commissariats did 
in fact form the nuclei of short-lived commu¬ 
nist governments in Finland, Latvia, Estonia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Hungary, Slovakia, and 
some other countries. They also formed a 
number of the “parties” that founded and 
became members of the Comintern. 

On December 19, 1918, an “international 
meeting” was held in Petrograd to prepare for 
a founding congress of the Communist Inter¬ 
national. Maxim Gorky, then an ardent sup¬ 
porter of bolshevism, chaired the meeting, 
and Grigorii Zinoviev (Apfelbaum) was the 
keynote speaker. He assured the audience: “I 
consider our present meeting as only a small 
prelude to the future great congress of the 
true Third International, which, I am con- 

o 

vinced, will also meet in Petrograd.” How¬ 
ever, an appeal issued at the same time for a 
revival of the Second (Socialist) International 
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forced Lenin to act quickly. In January 1919 
“representatives’" of communist and socialist 
parties of Russia, Poland, Hungary, Austria, 
Latvia, Finland, the United States, and the 
Balkan Revolutionary Social Democratic Fed¬ 
eration issued an invitation to communist and 
socialist parties and workers’ organizations in 
thirty-nine countries to attend a founding 
congress of the Communist International in 
Moscow on March 2. Despite the international 
appearance of the invitation, of the nine signa¬ 
tories, two were Russian; three (Poland, 
Hungary, and Austria) signed in the name of 
“foreign bureaus” of their parties located in 
Russia; one signed as representative of the 
Bureau Abroad of the Latvian party; Rein- 
stein, signing for the Socialist Workers Party 
of America, was a permanent resident of 
Russia; Rakovskii, who signed for the Balkan 
Socialist Federation, had once belonged to 
that federation, but at the time he was an 
official of the Soviet Commissariat of Foreign 
Affairs; and Sirola, in exile from Finland, was 
employed by Stalin’s Finnish commissariat. 

Thus the international appearance of the 
invitation was a hoax, with the deliberate 
misrepresentation of the identity of its signers 
intended to deceive the invited parties as well 
as world opinion. A socialist conference that 
met in Bern in February denounced the bol¬ 
shevik attempt to create a third International 
as a further effort by Lenin to split the inter¬ 
national labor movement and mislead the 
working class. 

Founding Congress The First congress of 
the Comintern, held in Petrograd on March 
2-6,1919, was attended by fifty-one delegates 
from thirty countries. 4 Only thirty-three of 
these delegates had voting rights, and of these 
thirty-three, thirteen were members of var¬ 
ious communist parties inside Russia and 
eight were officials of Stalin’s national com¬ 
missariats and hence of the Soviet state. In 
addition, Lenin was assured of the votes of 
five “delegates from Finland,” who were in 
fact residents of Russia after their unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt to impose communism in Finland. 
Thus only seven delegates arrived from 


abroad: two from Austria and one each from 
France, Germany, Norway, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. Although the delegate from Ger¬ 
many, Hugo Eberlein, had come to the con¬ 
gress with instructions to oppose the creation 
of a new international, under pressure from 
Lenin he abstained from voting when the con¬ 
gress passed the resolution founding the Com¬ 
munist International. 5 The Swiss delegate, 
Fritz Platten, had gone to Moscow without 
permission from his socialist party, and on his 
return his party expelled him. Thus Lenin’s 
new international was far from a success. It 

was an extension of the international hoax 
started with the invitation. Nevertheless, 
heavily financed propaganda misrepresented 
the founding of the Communist International 
as a great achievement. 

The first congress, chaired by Zinoviev, 
passed twenty-seven resolutions, including a 
verbose manifesto to the workers of the 
world, condemnation of the League of 
Nations as a “capitalist conspiracy,” and a 
political platform opposing social democracy 
and advocating “dictatorship of the proletar¬ 
iat,” expropriation of the bourgeoisie, and the 
“socialization” of industry. The congress also 
established an Executive Committee (some¬ 
times referred to as the ECCI) which was to 
include several Russian members and one rep¬ 
resentative from each of seven major com¬ 
munist parties. Zinoviev became chairman 
and Karl Radek became secretary of the Exe¬ 
cutive Committee. In closing the congress 
Lenin assured the delegates that “the victory 
of the proletarian revolution in the entire 
world is certain. The founding of the Interna¬ 
tional Soviet Republic will materialize.” 6 

Second Congress The second congress 
opened with a festival session in Petrograd on 
July 19, 1920, and closed in Moscow on Au¬ 
gust 7 in a joint session with the All-Russian 
central executive committee of soviets (the 
Soviet state parliament), the Moscow soviet, 
the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions, and 
the Moscow Factory Committee. Lenin and 
the Russian leadership had good cause to cel¬ 
ebrate. Although three soviet republics had 
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risen and fallen in Europe (Hungary, March 
22-August 1, 1919; Bavaria, April 1-May 1, 
1919; Slovakia, June 20-July 2, 1919) since 
the first Comintern congress, the Allies had 
withdrawn from northern Russia and Kolchak 
and Denikin had been defeated. The Red 
Army continued its advance toward Warsaw, 
with Germany its next objective. The eco¬ 
nomic crisis, social breakdown, and political 
upheavals in Central and Western Europe fol¬ 
lowing World War I promised communist suc¬ 
cess. All this prompted Zinoviev to state at the 
opening of the congress that in the past year 
“the idea of ‘democracy’ has withered before 
our eyes and at the present moment is living 
its last days. ... I assert with confidence that 
one year sooner or later, a little more pa¬ 
tience, and we shall finally possess an Interna¬ 
tional Soviet Republic, which will be guided 
by our Communist International.” 7 

According to official figures and lists of 
delegates, forty-one countries were represen¬ 
ted. Of the 169 delegates with voting rights, 
sixty-four represented Russia, the Ukraine, 
and other parts of the Russian Socialist Fed¬ 
eral Soviet Republic and at least twenty-eight 
were members of various national commis¬ 
sariats, refugees, and other residents of Russia 
who aspired to represent communist parties 
that did not exist in their homelands. Only 
seventy-seven delegates—a minority—were 
actually from other countries. 8 This predomi¬ 
nance of Russian communists and non- 
Russian residents of Russia both at the con¬ 
gress and in its Executive Committee made 
the “international,” in effect, an adjunct of 
the Soviet government. 

The first paragraph of the Comintern’s 
statute adopted by the congress clearly for¬ 
mulated its purpose as “the overthrow of cap¬ 
italism, the establishment of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and of the International 
Soviet Republic.” There was considerable 
controversy, however, over Lenin’s Twenty- 
one Conditions for Admission, which im¬ 
posed “democratic centralism” and strict 
party discipline on the member parties. The 
subordination of member parties, as “sections 
of the Communist International,” to the 


Comintern Executive, whose majority of Rus¬ 
sian members were Soviet government offi¬ 
cials, produced such dissension in some par¬ 
ties that several prominent leaders and their 
contingents withdrew. The net result, how¬ 
ever, was that all elements opposed to com¬ 
munist party discipline were eliminated from 
the international communist movement. 
Trotsky rightly said after the adoption of the 
Twenty-one Conditions that “we have created 
one solid International Party of Communists 
which has its branches in various countries.” 9 

The congress devoted much attention to 
the labor-union movement. Following a re¬ 
port by Karl Radek, it decided to support the 
creation of the Red International of Labor 
Unions (Profintern), a new labor organization 
intended to challenge the old socialist labor 
organization, which had been revived the year 
before. 

Less than two weeks after the congress 
closed, the Red Army was decisively defeated 
at the gates of Warsaw, and a few days later 
Budennyi’s army, whose political commissar 
was Stalin, was defeated in the south of Po¬ 
land, bringing to an end the great hope that 
“over the dead body of Poland leads the road 
to world revolution.” In Russia economic dif¬ 
ficulties, the collapse of the transportation 
system, and finally the Kronstadt uprising 
forced Lenin to abandon “war communism” 
and inaugurate the New Economic Policy, a 
return to limited capitalism, and a semifree 
market—measures which failed to stave off a 
calamitous famine in parts of Russia in the 
second half of 1921. 

These developments were no encourage¬ 
ment for other nations to follow the Soviet 
example, and by the end of 1920 the commu¬ 
nists were having considerably less success in 
recruiting new members. Nationalist senti¬ 
ment was increasing in many countries, and 
despite growing unemployment and labor 
riots in a number of Western and Central 
European industrial centers, the communists 
lost ground to the social democrats. In March 
1921 an uprising encouraged by Comintern 
representatives in Germany failed because of 
lack of support from the workers. In Italy 
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Mussolini’s fascists began to have greater ap¬ 
peal to the workers than the communists. 

Third Congress The third congress met on 
June 22-July 12,1921. The title of Trotsky’s 
report, The International Situation: A Study 
of Capitalism in Collapse, obviously expressed 
communist wishful thinking. Lenin, however, 
evaluating the situation more realistically, felt 
that it was time for the parties to “go to the 
masses.” Explaining that the Comintern must 
apply “flexible tactics,” he urged all commu¬ 
nists to cooperate with the socialist parties at 
the membership level, bypassing leadership of 
these “enemy parties,” and subvert their or¬ 
ganizations by infiltration. This tactic, known 
as the “united front from below,” was to be 
abandoned and readopted at frequent inter¬ 
vals throughout the Comintern’s history. 

At the end of December the Comintern 
and the Profintern, whose first congress had 
been held in July, issued a joint appeal con¬ 
taining detailed instructions on united-front- 
from-below strategy. At the same time the 
Comintern Executive Committee also recom¬ 
mended a first step toward a “united front 
from above.” This was in response to the 
Vienna Socialist Union (also known as the 
Second-and-a-Half International), which had 
been founded in February 1921 by a group of 
Austrian and German “socialists of the cen¬ 
ter” who—for the sake of “proletarian 
unity”—sought a merger of the Second and 
Third Internationals. The Comintern Execu¬ 
tive reluctantly agreed to meet in Berlin in 
April 1922 to negotiate with the leaders of the 
Vienna Union and the Second International, 
but, in line with Leninist “flexibility,” con¬ 
tinued to denounce them in united-front- 
from-below propaganda as “social patriots,” 
“traitors of the working class,” and “lackeys 
of the bourgeoisie.” 

This April conference resulted in the crea¬ 
tion of a “committee of nine,” which was to 
continue negotiations for unification. How¬ 
ever, after the trial and conviction of a group 
of Russian social revolutionaries in Moscow in 
June 1922, the representatives of the Second 


International withdrew from the committee, 
putting an end to the negotiations. The social¬ 
ist organizations of the Vienna Union, also 
alienated by the Soviet government’s harsh 
measures against dissenting socialists, re¬ 
turned to the social democratic parties of 
their respective countries, and by May 1923 
the Vienna Union had ceased to exist. 10 

Before the fourth congress convened, the 
Comintern Executive had to hold two plen¬ 
ums to deal with organizational questions, 
internal strife in several member parties, and 
opposition to Comintern tactics. The first 
meeting of the “enlarged” Executive, which 
included representatives from each of the 
member parties not represented in the Execu¬ 
tive Committee, was held on February 24- 
March 4, 1922, and approved the previous 
decisions concerning united-front-from- 
below tactics. Such “plenums” were later held 
between congresses, and during the Stalin 
period they actually replaced the congresses. 

Fourth Congi'ess The fourth congress met 
on November 5-December 5, 1922. Of the 
twenty commissions appointed, eleven were 
to deal with internal difficulties and the quar¬ 
rels of member parties with the Comintern. 
The Comintern had by now developed a siza¬ 
ble apparatus, including several “regional bu¬ 
reaus” and front organizations, and its high¬ 
handed relations with the member parties 
were producing increasing difficulties and 
opposition. The “federal” basis of selecting 
the Executive, whereby each member was des¬ 
ignated by the party he represented, was 
changed to direct election by the congress of a 
twenty-four-member Executive Committee 
and a Chairman (Zinoviev). In response to the 
demands for broader representation of the 
non-Russian parties, the new Executive was to 
include only three Russians instead of five. 

This was the last Comintern congress that 
Lenin attended. Shortly afterward he became 
ill and was unable to continue his personal 
participation. The triumvirate that emerged 
to replace him—Stalin, Zinoviev, and Lev 
Kamenev—became involved in internal Rus- 
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sian party fights and left Zinoviev a relatively 
free hand in running Comintern affairs. How¬ 
ever, the international situation was becoming 
increasingly unfavorable for communism. The 
economic crisis in most countries had been 
brought under control; in Italy a fascist gov¬ 
ernment had forced the communists under¬ 
ground; in Germany and France there was a 
political swing to the center; in the Balkans 
communism was outlawed and lost ground. 
‘‘Democratic pacifist” tendencies in the mem¬ 
ber parties became steadily stronger, and the 
Comintern apparatus applied all its force to 
stem this tide of “rightist deviations.” Al¬ 
though the resolutions of the third plenum, 
held a year later, dealt with a definition of the 
“workers’ and peasants’ government,” the 
struggle against religion, and similar less im¬ 
portant subjects, the matter of rightist devia¬ 
tions in individual parties was dealt with ex¬ 
tensively in private sessions, the Comintern’s 
first moves toward secrecy. 

In September 1923 the communists in Bul¬ 
garia attempted an uprising in Sofia, which 
was put down by the government with great 
losses for the communists. In October a Com¬ 
intern-inspired rising in Hamburg turned into 
a costly defeat for the communists. Both 
these local uprisings were from their very in¬ 
ception doomed to failure, but as both had 
been approved by the Comintern leadership, 
they resulted in a strong controversy with 
Moscow. 

Fifth Congress The fifth congress met in 
Moscow on June 17-July 8, 1924. Although 
the number of non-Russian delegates with 
voting rights was considerably greater than at 
previous congresses, the 108 votes of the Rus¬ 
sian party plus the votes of the Ukraine, Belo- 
russia, Armenia, Azerbaidzhan, Georgia, the 
Communist Youth International, and several 
illegal parties whose delegates had become 
permanent residents in Russia placed a hand¬ 
some majority at Stalin's disposal. 

Lenin had died on January 21, and Stalin 
lost no time in imposing his own brand of 
“democratic centralism” on the member par¬ 


ties. All parties were instructed to adopt 
“everything in Russian bolshevism that has 
international significance.” This started the 
“bolshevization” of all member parties. Nine¬ 
teen commissions were appointed to draft 
“theses” and resolutions and to “resolve” in¬ 
ternal differences in eight parties. The Comin¬ 
tern representatives sent to individual parties 
as advisors were now to participate in sessions 
of the party leadership and express their own 
(the Comintern’s) views, opening the way to 
widespread accusations within member par¬ 
ties of rightist and leftist “deviations” from 
Stalin’s “new line.” 

Until Lenin’s death Stalin had been only a 
minor figure in the Comintern, and his views 
had been discounted by the older leaders of 
other parties. His election to the Presidium 
now enabled him to participate in all meetings 
of the Comintern and its commissions. For 
the first time a Comintern commission acted 
as a party court, and its verdict, upheld by the 
congress, expelled a prominent leader of the 
French party , Boris Souvarine, from the Com¬ 
intern Executive Committee. In the next few 
years, with or without Stalin’s personal partic¬ 
ipation, various “territorial commissions” 
deposed the leaders of many parties for “devi¬ 
ations” and replaced them by Stalin's choices, 
who often commanded only the slimmest mi¬ 
nority in the parties in which they were in¬ 
stalled. “Bolshevization” of the member par¬ 
ties was continued, and by the end of 1926 
the Comintern had “corrected” the party 
leadership in China, Czechoslovakia, England, 
France, Germany, Norway, and the United 
States, and such old-line communists as 
Arkade Maslow and Ruth Fischer of Ger¬ 
many, David Wijnkoop of Holland, and Boris 
Souvarine of France had been excluded from 
their parties. 

According to its statutes the Comintern 
was to have a congress every year. However, 
the next congress was not held until 1928, and 
in the interim Stalin availed himself of 116 
meetings of the Presidium, ninety-four meet¬ 
ings of the Secretariat, sixteen meetings and 
six plenums of the Executive Committee, and 
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an unknown number of ad hoc commissions 
to maneuver against Trotsky, oust the leaders 
of Trotskyist factions in the member parties, 
and install his own supporters in the Comin¬ 
tern. At the seventh plenum, late in 1926, 
Zinoviev was removed from the chairmanship 
and all other Comintern functions on charges 
of Trotskyism and was replaced by Nikolai 
Bukharin in the new capacity of general secre¬ 
tary; Viacheslav Molotov became an alternate 
member of the Presidium. Less than a year 
later Trotsky and Voja Vujovich of Yugo¬ 
slavia were expelled from their positions as 
alternate members of the Comintern Execu¬ 
tive. 

In the meantime Soviet and Comintern 
leaders had been expressing increasing con¬ 
cern about the danger of war and of an “im¬ 
perialist attack against the Soviet Union, the 
fatherland of the proletariat.” After the fail¬ 
ure in the labor field of the Anglo-Russian 
Trade Union Committee and the failure in the 
political field of the Chinese party’s attempt¬ 
ed cooperation with the Kuomintang, the 
Comintern denounced the united front from 
above as a right deviationist compromise with 
social democracy and returned to the united 
front from below, which it had abandoned at 
the fourth congress for lack of results. Social 
democracy and the left bourgeoisie were 
branded the chief enemies of the working 
class, a policy that was to have unfortunate 
ramifications in Germany and Italy. 

In France the united-front-from-below 
practice came to an end because socialist and 
leftist bourgeois parties refused further coop¬ 
eration with the communists in parliamentary 
elections. The French Communist Party was 
divided, with the followers of Trotsky on the 
“right,” the old guard in the center, and a 
growing group of young leaders on the left. 
This last group had Stalin’s support. The crisis 
was resolved by the party’s central commit¬ 
tee, which decided to enter its own candidates 
in the first round of the approaching elections 
and to seek cooperation with socialist and 
other leftist parties only in the runoff. This 
new device became known as the “class- 


against-class” tactic. The ninth plenum of the 
Comintern, held in February 1928, approved 
this new political line and confirmed the ex¬ 
pulsion from the French party of the Trotsky¬ 
ist leaders Albert Treint, Suzanne Girault, and 
their associates (see France). 

Sixth Congress At the sixth congress, 
which held forty-eight sessions from July 17 
to September 1, 1928, Bukharin, reporting 
on the international situation and the tasks of 
the Comintern, outlined three periods in the 
world communist movement. The “first per¬ 
iod,” characterized by a sharp crisis in the 
capitalist system and direct revolutionary ac¬ 
tion of the proletariat, culminated in commu¬ 
nist strength in 1921 and ended with the 
defeat of the proletarian uprising in Germany 
in October 1923. During the “second period,” 
which lasted until early 1928, capitalism re¬ 
covered, developed considerably through in¬ 
novations, and reached partial stabilization. 
At the same time the Soviet Union was able to 
recover from the civil-war depression and 
make great progress in socialist reconstruc¬ 
tion, and although the international proletar¬ 
iat had been weakened by previous defeats, 
some communist parties had grown in 
strength and increased their influence on the 
masses. The start of the “third period”—in 
Bukharin’s view—was marked by emerging 
conflicts among the imperialist powers and 
new internal tensions in the capitalist states as 
the outcome of their economic and industrial 
development; this period heralded new wars 
among the imperialists and increased the dan¬ 
ger of imperialist attack against the Soviet 
Union. In the resolution that resulted from 
Bukharin’s report all communist parties were 
instructed to oppose any preparation for an 
“imperialist war” and in the event of an attack 
on the Soviet Union to provide “revolution¬ 
ary support” by starting civil wars in their 
own countries. 

The congress also adopted a new program- 
over which a special program commission had 
labored for almost three years—expressing the 
communist view of the world situation and 
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setting forth new plans for a world revolution. 
The class-against-class tactic, confirmed by 
the congress as the new political line for all 
Comintern members, meant that the struggle 
against social democracy and the bourgeois 
left would be stepped up. These two groups 
again were pointed out as the “main enemies 
of the working class,” with both “black” fas¬ 
cism (Italian) and “brown” fascism (German) 
considered the lesser dangers. Later, with the 
aid of hindsight, Moscow confessed this evalu¬ 
ation to have been a gross mistake. 11 In Ger¬ 
many, for example, the communist struggle 
against the social democrats created a diver¬ 
sion that certainly helped Hitler to come to 
power. 

A lengthy resolution defined “bourgeois- 
democratic revolutions” in colonial and semi¬ 
colonial countries as the first step in a socialist 
revolution and instructed communists in 
these areas to assist in throwing off imperialist 
domination and establishing independent re¬ 
publics in preparation for the second step, a 
dictatorship of the proletariat. This resolution 
remained in effect even after the dissolution 
of the Comintern as a basic directive on com¬ 
munist activities in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

The congress elected a fifty-nine-member 
Executive Committee, with Stalin, Molotov, 
Dmitrii Manuilskii, Aleksei Rykov, and Solo¬ 
mon Lozovskii as the Russian representatives. 
Bukharin was reelected general secretary, but 
a few months later, as a result of his complaint 
that Stalin’s purges were damaging to the in¬ 
ternational communist movement, he was re¬ 
placed by Molotov. Trotsky, Ruth Fischer, 
Albert Treint, Suzanne Girault, David Wijn- 
koop, and several other old communists who 
had appealed expulsion from their parties 
were branded traitors to the “proletarian 
cause.” (See France, Germany, The Nether¬ 
lands .) 

In making Trotskyism an international is¬ 
sue Stalin provided a specific rallying point 
for dissenting factions in nearly every party; 
moreover, by depriving most parties of their 
old and experienced leaders, he severely im¬ 


paired the efficiency of communist efforts on 
the international scene. Nevertheless, in the 
period following the sixth congress the charge 
of “Trotskyism” became a catchword for all 
who opposed Stalin. In May 1929 the Comin¬ 
tern Presidium deposed Jay Lovestone and 
Benjamin Gitlow from the leadership of the 
Communist Party of the United States and 
replaced them with Stalin’s choices, Earl 
Browder and William Foster (see United 
States of America ). Supported in the Comin¬ 
tern by Molotov, Stalin now gained even 
tighter control of the international commu¬ 
nist movement. He could count on the faith¬ 
ful support of certain exiled foreign commu¬ 
nists who permanently resided in Moscow: 
Wilhelm Pieck and Walter Ulbricht from Ger¬ 
many (since early 1933), Otto Kuusinen from 
Finland, Palmiro Togliatti from Italy, and 
Georgi Dimitrov from Bulgaria (after his ex¬ 
change return from Germany following the 
famous Reichstag fire trial in Leipzig in the 
fall of 1933). Earl Browder and William Fos¬ 
ter from the United States, Dolores Ibarruri 
from Spain, Maurice Thorez from France, 
William Gallacher and Harry Pollitt from Eng¬ 
land, and Klement Gottwald from Czechoslo¬ 
vakia were also champions of the “Stalin line” 
in the international communist movement. 
They remained faithful to Stalin until his 
death in 1953, and with the exception of 
Ibarruri, they all played leading roles in the 
communist parties of their homelands after 
1945, some of them (Pieck, Ulbricht, Togli¬ 
atti) until the 1960s. 

After the July 1929 plenum official Com¬ 
intern records were selectively “abridged,” 
but the published reports and resolutions that 
did appear indicate that subsequent meetings 
and plenums were concerned primarily with 
the “imminent danger” of an armed attack on 
the Soviet Union by the Western European 
powers and the struggle against the social 
democratic parties in all countries. Germany 
was given particular attention as the most 
likely place for a new communist victory. 
However, a resolution of February 1930 
charging the German social democrats with 
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increased cooperation with the “fascists'’ did 
not even mention Hitler’s National Socialist 
Workers’ Party as a danger. 

The Comintern was in fact confronted 
with a dilemma concerning Germany. In April 
1922 in Rapallo, the Soviet Union and Ger¬ 
many had concluded a political alliance which 
was later extended to clandestine military co¬ 
operation, and Germany was producing arms 
and training soldiers on Soviet soil, for the 
Soviet Union as well as for herself. Collaborat¬ 
ing closely with the German army brass, the 
Soviet leaders could not afford to attack Hit¬ 
ler’s national socialists, who were supported 
by the German generals. In this situation the 
Comintern, echoing official Soviet policy, 
avoided the subject of national socialism in 
Germany. In August 1931 the German com¬ 
munists, faithfully following the Comintern’s 
class-against-class policy, voted with the nazis 
in a referendum to defeat the socialist govern¬ 
ment of Prussia. The same year they succeed¬ 
ed in creating a leftist faction in the socialist 
party which split away and joined them. 
Under these circumstances the German 
party’s proposals to the socialists for a joint 
strike in July 1932 were met with distrust and 
refusal. The last opportunity to stop Hitler— 
by forming a “grand coalition” of antinazi 
forces in the November 1932 elections—was 
passed up. The German and Soviet party lead¬ 
ers made no secret of their intended political 
game: by letting Hitler come to power at a 
time when his party was still a minority party, 
a “revolutionary situation” would be created 
in Germany, and in a future anti-Hitler revolu¬ 
tion the strong Communist Party of Germany 
would take the lead and be victorious. Hence, 
now that Hitler’s victory was clearly in sight, 
it was time to start the campaign for a “soviet 
socialist Germany.” 12 

By the end of August 1932, demonstrating 
remarkable agility in following this oblique 
reasoning, Kuusinen broke the Comintern’s 
silence on the national socialists and for the 
first time labeled them a danger. In a report 
that occupied the first three sessions of the 
twelfth plenum, he conceded that “for some 


time the Communist Party of Germany under¬ 
estimated the national socialist movement 
and partly neglected the struggle against it; 
certainly, it would be incorrect to assert that 
this neglect by the Communist Party of Ger¬ 
many created the possibilities for the growth 
of fascism, because this growth had its objec¬ 
tive causes.” 13 However, even this cautious 
charge of “neglect” on the part of the German 
communists was belied by the fact that no 
German communist leaders were purged, and 
Georgi Dimitrov, the Comintern representa¬ 
tive in Berlin during this period (and later one 
of Stalin's staunchest supporters), was given a 
hero's reception by the Kremlin after his con¬ 
viction by the nazis and subsequent exchange 
to the Soviet Union. 

By March 1933, after Hitler’s rise to pow¬ 
er, the Communist Party of Germany had 
been practically decimated: 4,000 party func¬ 
tionaries had been arrested after the Reichstag 
fire on February 27, and although the com¬ 
munists had polled 4,700,000 votes in the 
March 5 elections, the eighty-one deputies 
elected were either arrested or fled the coun¬ 
try. Eight months later, again adroitly follow¬ 
ing Stalin 's zigzag policy , Kuusinen claimed at 
the thirteenth plenum that it was the socialists 
who were to blame for Hitler’s rise to power. 
A year earlier he had assured the twelfth 
plenum that the lull economic crisis and grow¬ 
ing ranks of unemployed in Germany made a 
communist victory certain; now he assured 
the thirteenth plenum that several capitalist 
countries were approaching catastrophic eco¬ 
nomic collapse and that this “revolutionary 
crisis” must be exploited. A resolution recom¬ 
mended continuation of the struggle against 
the social democrats, again bypassing the 
“social-fascist” party leaders, with a return to 
the united-front-from-below policy. 

During the next two years of worldwide 
economic depression there were strikes and 
workers' demonstrations in England, the 
United States, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
even fascist Italy. Separate socialist and com¬ 
munist counter demonstrations provoked in 
February 1934 by profascist organizations in 
Paris had led a few months later to a “popular 
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front” of the French communists, socialists, 
and left bourgeoisie to combat the far right. 
However, the Schutzbund uprising in Austria 
(February 1934) and the brutally suppressed 
insurrections in Spain (October 1934) had 
resulted in heavy losses for both the socialists 
and the communists, and by the summer of 
1935 only twenty-six communist parties were 
still in legal operation. 

Seventh Congress The seventh congress, 
which did not meet until July 25-August 21, 
1935, was obviously influenced by the recent 
defeat of communism in Germany and by 
reports of the first successes of the popular 
front in France. Dimitrov delivered a seven- 
hour report on “the fascist offensive and the 
tasks of the Communist International in the 
fight for the unity of the working class against 
fascism,” and Wilhelm Pieck, in a report sup¬ 
porting past Comintern policies, admitted 
that the German communists had “under¬ 
rated the Hitler movement” and had labored 
under the “absolutely false conception that 
all bourgeois parties are fascist, that there are 
no two methods of bourgeois rule.” Regard¬ 
less of the fact that the Comintern had not 
only initiated this “absolutely false con¬ 
ception,” but had enforced its application by 
all parties, such bashful admission of gross 
political error was unprecedented in Comin¬ 
tern proceedings. 

During the discussion of Pieck's report sev¬ 
eral delegates demanded that the Comintern 
stop interfering in the internal affairs of mem¬ 
ber parties, and according to the ensuing reso¬ 
lution, the Comintern was now “to proceed, 
in deciding any question, from the concrete 
situation and specific conditions obtaining in 
each particular country, and as a rule to avoid 
direct intervention in internal organizational 
matters of the Communist Parties.” 14 After 
more than ten years of Stalin's strong-hand 
rule this was a remarkable development. How¬ 
ever, it was somehow lost afterward in the 
loud popular-front propaganda, and it was not 
until almost twenty years later that Togliatti 
returned to this concept of “polycentrism.” 

The congress stressed the need for a 


“united front on a national as well as an 
international scale,” that is, a return to the 
previously condemned united front from 
above. The long-denounced social democrats 
were now presented as welcome allies in the 
struggle against fascism, although the instruc¬ 
tion for cooperation included only those “or¬ 
ganizations that fight against the reformist 
policy” and did not extend to the “reaction¬ 
ary sections” of the social democratic parties. 
In the final sections of the resolution based on 
Dimitrov's report, however, the real purpose 
of the popular-front tactic was disclosed as 
preparation for “the second round of prole¬ 
tarian revolutions,” which, after the popular 
front had served its purpose, were to be di¬ 
rected against those who were allies in the 
popular front. 

The popular front was successful for some 
time in France, and similar coalitions in other 
countries produced some temporary results 
(see Latin America ). However, owing to the 
Comintern's conspicuous secrecy after the 
seventh congress, contact with all but the few 
parties that were still in legal operation was 
seriously hampered. 

The apparent reversal of Moscow’s attitude 
toward Nazi Germany and the conclusion of 
the Ribbentrop-Molotov pact in August 1939 
took all the communist parties by surprise. 
Stalin, eager to show his friendship toward 
Hitler, returned to him German communists 
who had been given asylum in the Soviet 
Union but were critical of the Stalin regime 
and policies; from “the fatherland of the pro¬ 
letariat” they went straight to execution or 
nazi concentration camps. Walter Ulbricht, 
praising the Hitler-Stalin collaboration and 
the new Soviet line, concluded in the Comin¬ 
tern’s new organ Die Welt that “whoever 
makes intrigues against the friendship of the 
German and Soviet peoples is an enemy of the 
German people and will be branded as an 
accomplice of English imperialism.” 1 " 

This change in Comintern policy, imposed 
for Moscow’s benefit, resulted in disillusion¬ 
ment in both the upper and low r er echelons of 
all communist parties. Wholesale resignations 
reduced some parties to skeleton organiza- 
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tions. After the outbreak of World War II, acts 
of sabotage and defeatist propaganda by the 
remnants of die communist parties in the 
Western democracies, in accordance with the 
Comintern’s instructions to oppose the “im¬ 
perialist war,” were of material assistance to 
Germany, which was unhampered by an 
active communist party. As a result, public 
opinion drove the communists even further 
underground in the Allied countries and most 
of the neutral countries, and cost them still 
more members and nearly all their remaining 
influence. 

Hitler’s attack on the Soviet Union in June 
1941 and the overnight transformation of the 
Soviet Union into a member of the Allied 
powers saved many parties from complete 
liquidation. Communists everywhere immedi¬ 
ately rallied to support the Allied war effort in 
aid of the Soviet Union. However, the Comin¬ 
tern’s role as “general staff of world revolu¬ 
tion” and the odium of past Comintern inter¬ 
ference in the affairs of other countries had 
become a burden to Soviet foreign policy. As 
a demonstration to the United States and Eng¬ 
land that he intended no further interference 
in the affairs of other states, Stalin closed 
down the Comintern. In May 1943, in viola¬ 
tion of its statute, the Presidium voted to 
dissolve the Communist International. The 
member parties dutifully ratified this deci¬ 
sion, and some changed their names and took 
on the guise of cultural or political societies. 
The Communist International disappeared as 
an institution directing the world communist 
movement. However, world revolution has re¬ 
mained as much an aim of the Soviet Union as 
when it was first advocated by Lenin. 16 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

According to the principle of “democratic 
centralism” outlined by Lenin’s Twenty-one 
Conditions for Admission to the Comintern, 
all member parties were to submit to the 
decisions of the Comintern congresses and, 
between congresses, to the decisions of the 
Comintern’s Executive Committee. The Exe¬ 


cutive was at first elected on a federal basis, 
with each party elected to participate in the 
Executive designating its own representative. 
In 1922 this was changed to direct election by 
the congress. After the first congress, for more 
efficient operation, the Executive Committee 
elected a “small bureau” of five members, 
later increased to nine. In 1921 this bureau 
was renamed the Presidium; by 1928 it had 
increased to twenty-nine members and had 
become the policy-making body of the Com¬ 
intern. 

The current business of the Comintern was 
first conducted by its chairman and secretary. 
In 1922 the fourth congress established a 
Secretariat, consisting of five members of the 
Executive. In 1926 this body was increased to 
nine members, renamed the Political Secre¬ 
tariat, and given broader powers. From 1922 
to 1928, the period of the Comintern’s broad¬ 
est activities, there was also an Organizational 
Bureau, composed of seven members of the 
Executive. The Comintern’s Control Commis¬ 
sion, which supervised the financial opera¬ 
tions of the organizations and dealt with disci¬ 
plinary matters, became quite important after 
the fifth congress, when Stalin started his 
purges in the Comintern and its member par¬ 
ties. 

In addition to these subdivisions of the 
Executive Committee, the Comintern devel¬ 
oped a large bureaucracy in Moscow and 
abroad. To assist policy-making bodies of the 
Executive in handling the complicated affairs 
of communist parties all over the world, so- 
called Landersekretariats (country secretar¬ 
iats) were established in Moscow. They dealt 
with the day-to-day matters of the individual 
member-parties and were composed of na¬ 
tionals from the respective countries and Rus¬ 
sians. Some of these country secretariats were 
set up on a regional basis (for example, for the 
Anglo-Saxon countries, Far Eastern coun¬ 
tries, Latin American countries, etc.). In some 
cases corresponding regional “bureaus” 
abroad were created. Among the most impor¬ 
tant and active of these were the Western 
European Bureau, based first in Vienna and 
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later in Berlin, the Latin American Bureau in 
Buenos Aires, and the Far Eastern Bureau at 
first in Irkutsk and later in Khabarovsk and 
Vladivostok, with a very active branch in 
Shanghai. The activities of these bureaus were 
kept quite secret; some of the special Comin¬ 
tern emissaries who directed them were also 
Soviet intelligence agents. 17 Liaison between 
the Comintern and the more important par¬ 
ties was handled by Comintern representa¬ 
tives, who were assigned whenever and wher¬ 
ever the need arose to “advise” on policy. 

The composition of its founding congress 
was in large measure typical of the “interna¬ 
tional” representation at all Comintern con¬ 
gresses. The published membership figures for 
1935 indicate the difficulty of assessing actual 
membership in the Comintern at any point. 
According to the official minutes of the sev¬ 
enth congress, there were seventy-six affili¬ 
ated parties, nineteen of which were “sym¬ 
pathizing parties.” This term is not defined in 
Comintern publications, but according to the 
Soviet Encyclopedia of History , the seventy- 
six parties had a total membership of 
3,141,000 of which 785,000 lived in “capital¬ 
ist countries”; moreover, fifty of these parties 
had been “chased underground” and hence 
may not have been operative in their own 
countries. The official minutes of the seventh 
congress do not list the delegates but state 
that sixty-five parties were represented. The 
Soviet Encyclopedia of History mentions 
“fifty-seven communist parties and also sev¬ 
eral international organizations, such as the 
Red Aid, the Communist Youth Internation¬ 
al, the Red International of Labor Unions, 
and others.” These “international organiza¬ 
tions,” which include the Comintern’s Inter¬ 
national Control Commission and the Comin¬ 
tern Executive itself, do bring the total to 
sixty-five, but even the “fifty-seven commu¬ 
nist parties” include such minor parties as the 
People’s Revolutionary Party of Tuva. 19 

After the seventh congress a number of 
new communist parties were founded, es¬ 
pecially in Latin America, and joined the 
Comintern. At the time of its dissolution in 


1943 the Comintern supposedly had sixty-six 
member parties. 

PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

Immediately after its founding the Comintern 
developed very active information and propa¬ 
ganda work through its own information of¬ 
fice, which was reorganized on several occa¬ 
sions and adjusted to the need of Comintern 
activities. In addition, the agitation and pro¬ 
paganda {agitprop) agencies of the member 
parties reproduced and distributed Comintern 
material in their respective countries. The 
larger parties (such as those of Germany, 
France, Britain, Italy, the United States, and 
Mexico) had their own publishing houses, 
which were charged with producing and dis¬ 
tributing materials originating in the Soviet 
Union as well as their own material. 

The main ideological organ of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee, Communist International , 
began publication in 1919 in Petrograd, in 
Russian, German, French, and English; short¬ 
lived editions in Czech, Spanish, Chinese, and 
Danish-Norwegian were added later. Each of 
these editions was designed for its own pros¬ 
pective audience. For example, of the two 
English-language versions published from 
1935 to 1940, the London edition was de¬ 
signed for Britain and the English-speaking 
colonies in Asia and Africa and the New York 
edition was designed primarily for the United 
States and Canada. 

For the communist and procommunist 
press in Europe and in some British and 
French colonies International Press Corre¬ 
spondence, also known aslnprecorr, was pub¬ 
lished in English, German, and French (and in 
1925 and 1926 in Italian). After Hitler’s rise 
to power the German edition had to be relo¬ 
cated and appeared at different times under 
different names {Rundschau [Basel] from 
1932 to 1939 and Die Welt [Stockholm] 
from 1931 to 1941). After 1938 the English 
edition changed its title to World News and 
Views. This press service, delivered gratis to 
noncommunist newspapers and journalists, 
was intended particularly to provide commu¬ 
nist staff members on noncommunist news¬ 
papers with the opportunity to slip com¬ 
munist views and information into the 
“bourgeois” press. 
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The Comintern also issued a large number 
of bulletins. During the second to fifth con¬ 
gresses and the fourth enlarged plenum of the 
Executive such bulletins appeared daily, some 
in as many as four languages, and contained 
detailed information on the sessions. 

The periodical publications of the Comin¬ 
tern’s affiliated mass organizations, such as 
the Profintern, the Communist Youth Inter¬ 
national. and the Peasants’ International, are 
listed in the articles on these organizations in 
this Handbook. 

Until the summer of 1929 the stenographic 
records of all Comintern congresses and 
plenums were published in Russian, and most 
also appeared in official translations into Ger¬ 
man, French, English, and Spanish. After 
1929 only abridged records were issued. A full 
record of the seventh congress was to be pub¬ 
lished in Russian, but it never appeared. For a 
list of all known records of congresses and 
meetings of the Comintern and its front 
organizations in twenty-two languages see 
Witold S. Sworakowski, The Communist In¬ 
ternational and Its Front Organizations: A 
Research Guide and Checklist of Holdings in 
American and European Libraries, Stanford, 
Calif., Hoover Institution, 1965. 

CONGRESSES, PLENUMS, AND 
MEETINGS 

Not all Executive Committee meetings were 
publicly announced, and the following list 
includes only those brought to public atten¬ 
tion by publication of their decisions or reso¬ 
lutions. “Enlarged” Executive Committee 
plenums included representatives of member 
parties which were not otherwise represented 
in the Executive Committee. 

1st (founding) congress, March 2-6, 1919, 
Petrograd 

2d congress, July 19, 1920, Petrograd; July 
23-August 7, 1920, Moscow 
3d congress, June 22-July 12, 1921, Moscow 
Executive Committee meeting, December 
27-28, 1921,Moscow 

1st plenum, February 24-March 4,1 922, Mos¬ 
cow 

Executive Committee meeting, May 19, 1922, 
Moscow 


2d plenum. June 7-11, 1922, Moscow 
4th congress, November 5-December 5, 1922, 
Petrograd-Moscow 
3d plenum, June 12-23, 1923 
4th plenum, July 12-13, 1924 
5th congress, June 17-Julv 8, 1924 
5th plenum, March 21-April 6, 1925 
6th plenum, February 17-March 15,1926 
7th plenum, November 22-December 16, 
1926 

8th plenum, May 18-30, 1927 
9th plenum, February 9-25, 1928 
6th congress, July 17-September 1, 1928 
10th plenum, July 3-19, 1929 
11 th plenum, March 26-April 11,1931 
12th plenum, August 27-September 15,1932 
13th plenum, November 28-December 12, 
1933 

7th congress, July 25-August 21,1935 
Executive Committee meeting, November 6, 
1939 
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1. A. Tivel and K. Kheimo (comps.), 10 let Komin¬ 
terna v resheniiakh i tsifrakh: Spravochnik po istorii 
Kominterna, Moscow, 1929, p. 9. This volume is 
based on the official records of the Comintern; its 
introduction is signed by the Propaganda and Publi¬ 
cations Office of the Comintern, which gives the 
information contained in the volume the official 
approval of the Comintern. The Soviet party’s recent 
“short historical outline” {KommunisticheskiiInter- 
natsional: Kratkii istoricheskii ocherk, Moscow, 
Institut Marksizma-Leninizma pri TsK KPSS, 
1969) makes no mention of this volume; in fact, it 
contains only a few references to Stalin, with the 
apparent intent of minimizing his role in the inter¬ 
national communist movement between the two 
wars. 

2. Sobranie uzakonenii i rasporiazheniirabochego 
i krestianskogo pravitalstva, no. 8, 1917, p. 119 
(official gazette of the Soviet government); for an 
English translation see James Bunyan and H. H. 
Fisher, The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1918, 
Hoover War Library Publication no. 3, Stanford, 
Calif., 1934, p. 285. 


3. Sovetskaia Rossiia i narody mira, with a preface 
by Maxim Gorky, Petrograd, Gosizdat, 1919, p. 11. 
This pamphlet, which also appeared in German and 
French translations, has been overlooked in most 
writings about the founding of the Comintern. It is 
noteworthy that Lenin and Trotsky did not attend, 
and this meeting is not mentioned in Soviet writings 
about the Comintern. 

4. Tivel and Kheimo, op. cit. , pp. 26-27. 

5. Ossip K. Flechtheim, Die Kommunistische 
Partei Deutschlands in der Weimarer Republik, 
Offenbach a.M., 1948, p. 57. 

6. Der erste Kongress der KommunistischenInter¬ 
nationale: Protokoll der Verhandlungen in Moskau 
vom 2. bis zum 19. Mdrz 1919, Petrograd, Kom¬ 
munistische Internationale, 1920, p. 311. 

7. The Second Congress of the Communist Inter¬ 
national: Proceedings. .. , Moscow, Communist In¬ 
ternational, 1920, p. 16. 

8. Figures are from Tivel and Kheimo, op. cit. , pp. 
49-51. Tivel, who had access to official Comintern 
records, published more reliable lists of delegates 
than those contained in the proceedings of the con¬ 
gress, which contained no mention of the parties 
that were illegal at that time in their home countries. 

9. The Second Congress of the Communist Inter¬ 
national: Proceedings. . . , p.444. 

10. For details see G. D. Cole, A History of Socialist 
Thought, vol. IV, New York, St. Martin’s Press, 
1958, pp. 680ff. 

11. Sovetskaia istoricheskaia entsiklopedia, vol. 
VII, Moscow, 1961, col. 759. 

12. Kommunisticheskii Inter natsional, pp. 
329-331,347-348,359. 

13. XIIplenum IKKI: Stenograficheskii otchet, vol. 
I, Moscow, 1933, p. 34. 

14. Seventh Congress of the Communist Inter¬ 
national: Abridged Stenographic Report, Moscow, 
1939, p.566. 

15. Die Welt (Stockholm), February 2,1940. 

16. For information on the international com¬ 
munist movement after 1965 see the Yearbook on 
International Communist Affairs, for 1966 and the 
following years, Stanford, Calif., Hoover Institution. 
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17. Walter G. Krivitsky, In Stalin's Secret Service: 
An Expose of Russia's Secret Policies by the Former 
Chief of the Soviet Intelligence in Western Europe , 
New York, Harper, 1939. 

18. Sovetskaia istoricheskaia entsiklopediia , vol. 
VII, col. 762. 

19. Tuva, also called Tannu Tuva, is an area of about 
75,000 square miles bordering Outer Mongolia. The 
Great Soviet Encyclopedia does not give the popula¬ 
tion. In 1914 the Imperial Russian government de¬ 


tached the area from Outer Mongolia and created a 
separate protectorate. During the civil warm Russia 
from 1918 to 1921 it was occupied by the Red 
Army. In August 1921 the area declared itself the 
Tannu Tuva People’s Republic, and in 1922 the 
People’s Revolutionary Party was created and be¬ 
came the ruling party of the republic. In August 
1944, at the request of the “small khural,” a kind of 
“people’s representation,” the republic was incor¬ 
porated into the Soviet Union as the Tuva Autono¬ 
mous Region. 


THE COMMUNIST YOUTH INTERNATIONAL 


The Communist Youth International 1 (Kom- 
munistische Jugend-Intemationale) was 
founded at a youth meeting in Berlin on No¬ 
vember 20-26, 1919, as a continuation of the 
pre-1914 International Union of Socialist 
Youth Organizations (Internationale Ver- 
bindung Sozialistischer Jugendorganisa- 
tionen). During the war most member organ¬ 
izations of this union had become inactive, 
but its directing body, the International Bu¬ 
reau in Zurich, carried on limited pacifist ac¬ 
tivity influenced by Lenin, then residing in 
Zurich. 

Local socialist youth organizations had 
sprung up before the turn of the century in 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Austria, and 
France, but the first national associations 
were founded only after 1900. On August 
24-26,1907, during the Stuttgart congress of 
the Second (Socialist) International, twenty 
delegates of youth associations from thirteen 
countries founded the International Union of 
Socialist Youth Organizations, generally 
known as the Socialist Youth International. 

The establishment of a soviet government 
in Russia in 1917 had great influence on the 
leftist elements of youth organizations in 
other countries. The bolshevik promises and 


slogans sounded very attractive, and the crea¬ 
tion in Russia of a large youth organization 
following bolshevik ideology swayed some of 
the revived youth organizations to similar 
ideas. 

In December 1918 the International Bu¬ 
reau of the Socialist Youth International, 
under the leadership of Willy Munzenberg, 
moved from Zurich to Berlin. Following Mtin- 
zenberg’s arrest by German authorities, the 
reactivated Zurich group initiated the call¬ 
ing of an international socialist youth con¬ 
gress. On May 29, 1919, the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Comintern, which had been 
founded two months earlier, issued an appeal 
to all ‘‘proletarian” youth organizations, ask¬ 
ing for their cooperation in creating a Com¬ 
munist Youth International. In addition, the 
Comintern appointed a commission to pre¬ 
pare for a founding congress. Georgii Chiche- 
rin, an official of the Soviet Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs, and Lazar Shatskin, an offi¬ 
cial of the Comintern Secretariat—both well 
over the age of thirty, and hence hardly 
“youth” representatives—played the leading 
roles in this commission. 

A congress of communist youth organiza¬ 
tions was called for August 1919 in Budapest, 
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where the communist regime of Bela Kun was 
in power. Before the delegates could reach 
Budapest, however, the Bela Kun regime was 
ousted. The congress was held instead in Vien¬ 
na on August 25-26, with youth representa¬ 
tives from Russia, Germany, Poland, Italy, 
and Hungary. On August 26 all participants 
were arrested, and the conference was not 
concluded. However, it had managed to elect 
a “provisional committee,” which called a 
congress of communist youth representatives 
for November in Berlin. The congress finally 
convened on November 20, with twenty dele¬ 
gates representing Russia, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Poland, Denmark,Nor¬ 
way, Hungary, and Rumania. Delegates from 
Italy, Spain, and Czechoslovakia arrived later. 
Thus, despite great difficulties, the Commu¬ 
nist Youth International was created, with the 
purpose of promoting the revolutionary 
movement among the youth of all countries, 
in close cooperation with the Comintern and 
the local communist parties. The destruction 
of the bourgeois society and state was indi¬ 
cated as the path to victory for communism. 
The Berlin congress adopted a statute and 
program, and an executive committee was 
elected, with its seat in Berlin. Willy Miinzen- 
berg became general secretary. 

During its first year the Communist Youth 
International conducted extensive organiza¬ 
tional activities. Communist youth organiza¬ 
tions were created in several countries. In 
other countries, the socialist youth associa¬ 
tions which remained under strong social- 
democratic influence were split by commu¬ 
nist factions, and new communist associations 
were created. Special attention was given to 
strengthening youth organizations in those 
countries where the communists had to oper¬ 
ate illegally. At first Berlin was headquarters, 
and subsecretariats were created in Vienna, 
Basel, Stockholm, and Moscow. In 1921 head¬ 
quarters were moved to Moscow. In addition, 
regional conferences of communist youth 
leaders were arranged in several countries. 

Thus the first year was perhaps the most 
successful. With this expansive activity, how¬ 


ever, came the first misunderstanding with the 
Comintern. The first session of the Youth 
International executive committee in June 
1920 defined the relationship of the Youth 
International to the Comintern as follows: 
“The Communist Youth International, while 
keeping its organizational independence, is a 
part of the Communist International.” The 
Comintern Executive Committee obviously 
disagreed with this formulation; at its own 
meeting on August 17, 1920, it adopted a 
resolution establishing quite a different rela¬ 
tionship between the two organizations: “The 
Communist Youth International is a part of 
the Communist International, and as such 
subordinates itself to the decisions of the con¬ 
gresses of the Communist International and to 
the political directives of its Executive Com¬ 
mittee, and at the same time independently 
conducts its work in directing, organizing, 
strengthening, and expanding the Youth In¬ 
ternational.” 3 

Nevertheless, Munzenberg, who directed 
this work from Germany, to a large degree 
considered himself strong enough—with the 
support of German youth militants—to disre¬ 
gard the advice of the Moscow subsecretariat 
to call the second congress of the Youth Inter¬ 
national in Moscow. Instead he announced 
that it would be held in Jena, Germany, on 
April 7, 1921. The Comintern Executive in¬ 
sisted that the congress be moved to Moscow, 
where it could meet under better conditions. 
The congress convened in Jena, and despite 
protests from the majority of the participants, 
the Comintern declared it to be unofficial. 
Just as the local police were about to disband 
the meeting, the congress was suspended, and 
a new one (still the second) was called for July 
9, 1921, in Moscow. The failure of this at¬ 
tempt to remove the Youth International 
from the Comintern’s direct influence assured 
Moscow’s control of its future activities. 

Between its founding in November 1919 
and its dissolution by the Comintern in May 
1943, the Communist Youth International 
held six congresses, and its executive commit¬ 
tee, presidium, and bureau met in more than 
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thirty sessions. It faithfully followed the bi¬ 
zarre political line of its parent organization, 
cooperating on the ever-changing united-front 
tactic, adopting bolshevization of its member¬ 
ship, participating in the struggle against Trot¬ 
sky and “Trotskyism,” adapting itself to the 
popular-front tactic, and accepting the Hitler- 
Stalin pact. But it did not escape the vicissi¬ 
tudes of the Stalin purges. Its founders and 
most active members, including V. T.Chemo- 
danov and R. M. Khitarov, were purged and 
executed during the “period of Stalin’s cult of 
personality.” 4 Many foreign youth leaders 
were also liquidated during these purges. Mun- 
zenberg survived these years as a political exile 
in France, but he too died under mysterious 
circumstances. 

PRESS ORGANS 

In 1919 the former socialist monthly Jugend- 
Internationale became the official organ of 
the Communist Youth International. Another 
publication, Internationale Jugend-Korre- 
spondenz, which was started at the same time 
as a hectographed instruction sheet, devel¬ 
oped into a printed periodical, issued three 
times monthly, from which communist youth 
publications in various countries reprinted de¬ 
sired items. 

For a listing of over 200 books and pam¬ 
phlets published by and about the Communist 
Youth International see Witold S. Sworakow¬ 
ski, The Communist International and Its 
Front Organizations: A Research Guide and 
Checklist of Holdings in American and Euro¬ 
pean Libraries, Stanford, Calif., Hoover Insti¬ 
tution, 1965, pp. 402-434. 

CONGRESSES 

1st congress, November 20-26, 1919, Berlin 
2d congress, April 7-10, 1921, Jena, Berlin; 

July 9, 14-24, 1921, Moscow 
3d congress, December 4-16, 1922, Moscow 


4th congress, July 15-24, Moscow 

5th congress, August 20-September 18, 1928, 
Moscow 

6th congress, September 25-October 10, 
1935, Moscow 
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1. The name Young Communist International, 
often used for this organization, stems from an in¬ 
correct translation of the German name. For an 
explanation of this error see W. S. Sworakowski, The 
Communist International and Its Front Organiza¬ 
tions: A Research Guide and Checklist of Holdings 
in American and European Libraries, Stanford, 
Calif., Hoover, Institution, 1965, pp. 42-43. 

2. Alfred Kurella, Geschichte der Kommunistischen 
Jugend-Internationale, vol. II, Grundung und 
Aufbau der Kommunistischen Jugend-Internatio¬ 
nale, Berlin, Jugend-Internationale, 1929, p. 224. 

3. Ibid., p. 226. 

4. Sovetskaia istoricheskaia entsiklopediia, vol. VII, 
Moscow, Gosizdat, 1961, col. 779. 


COSTA RICA 


The communist movement in Costa Rica orig¬ 
inated in 1929, when a young intellectual, 
Manuel Mora Valverde, formed the Commu¬ 
nist Party of Costa Rica (Partido Comunista 
de Costa Rica, PCCR). Another prominent 
figure in the party during its early years was 
the Venezuelan exile Romulo Betancourt. 
Manuel Mora was still head of the party in 
1965. For further discussion of the circum¬ 
stances in which the PCCR was formed see 
Latin America. 

HISTORY 

The PCCR, which enjoyed legal status and 
complete freedom of action during the first 
nineteen years of its existence, was unique 
among Latin American communist organiza¬ 
tions in the early 1930s in the mildness of its 
political program. It was also unique in Costa 
Rica in its interest in the working class. Until 
the late 1940s no other party sought to build a 
strong labor following. For a few years during 
and after World War II the communists collab¬ 
orated with the national administration, ex¬ 
erting considerable influence on the gov¬ 
ernment and gaining control of much of the 
labor movement. 

In keeping with the wartime trend toward 
“national” communist parties, the Costa 
Rican communists changed the name of their 
organization to Popular Vanguard Party (Par¬ 
tido Vanguardia Popular, PVP) in June 1943. 
By 1948 the PVP had grown to some 3,000 
members and had seven deputies in the na¬ 
tional congress. With the revolution of that 
year, however, the party’s ties with the regime 
were severed, its legal status was cancelled, 
and its influence and following declined rap¬ 
idly. Many Costa Ricans who might otherwise 


have supported the PVP were now drawn to 
Jose Figueres 5 noncommunist leftist National 
Liberation Party (Partido Liberation Na¬ 
tional). The communists continued after 
1948 to operate with comparative freedom 
but were never able to regain their lost pres¬ 
tige or influence in national politics. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

In 1965 United States sources estimated PVP 
membership as 400. 1 After losing its legal 
status in 1948, the PVP attempted to partici¬ 
pate in elections through a succession of front 
parties, with limited success. It also operates a 
range of propaganda front groups. For a full 
discussion see Latin America . 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The Costa Rican party affiliated with the 
Comintern about 1934 and became a full 
member in 1935. It has been represented at 
recent meetings of the international commu¬ 
nist movement in Moscow and at the congress¬ 
es of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. For a discussion of other aspects of the 
PVP’s relation to the international communist 
movement see Latin America. 

The Costa Rican party has been militantly 
pro-Soviet in the ideological controversy with 
Communist China. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

The Costa Rican communists have limited 
press facilities. The only party publication to 
appear with reasonable frequency is the week¬ 
ly long known as Adelante and renamed 
Libertad in 1963. 
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PARTY CONGRESSES 

There is little information on the congresses 
of the Costa Rican party, which appears to 
have met quietly and at fairly regular intervals 
in the postwar period. The ninth congress was 
held in 1962. A tenth congress was scheduled 
for 1964 but had apparently not met by 1965. 
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THE COUNCIL FOR MUTUAL 
ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


When the United States launched the Marshall 
Plan for economic assistance to wartorn Euro¬ 
pean countries in 1948, the Soviet govern¬ 
ment forbade Czechoslovakia and Poland 
from accepting American aid. Instead, Mos¬ 
cow promised to provide her satellites with all 
necessary assistance. For this purpose an eco¬ 
nomic conference in Moscow in January 1948 
created the Council for Mutual Economic 
Aid, more widely known as CMEA or Com- 
econ. The founding members of the council 
were Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po¬ 
land, Rumania, and the Soviet Union; soon 
after, Albania and the German Democratic 
Republic joined. During its first ten years the 
council was little more than a discussion 
forum at which future reforms and policies 
were considered. In those years Soviet aid 
took the form of credits to some of the mem¬ 
ber states for purchases in the Soviet Union. 

Events in Poland and Hungary in October 
and November 1956 persuaded the Moscow 
leadership that more positive economic mea¬ 
sures had to be taken if the communist bloc 
was to survive its economic crises and internal 
pressures. In December 1959, at a council 
meeting in Sofia, the first statute of tire organ¬ 
ization was adopted. Surprisingly, this organi¬ 
zation of countries, each of which observed 
the principle of majority rule, incorporated 


into its bylaws veto rights which entitled any 
individual member state to abstain from im¬ 
plementing council decisions that were 
deemed harmful to its interest. In recent years 
Poland and particularly Rumania have made 
frequent use of this veto right. At the Sofia 
meeting the member states also signed an ad¬ 
ditional treaty authorizing the Comecon to 
conclude agreements, to acquire, lease, and 
lend property, and to be represented in court 
as a juridical person. In addition, offices and 
officials of Comecon agencies in the several 
member states were accorded diplomatic im¬ 
munity. 

On the basis of the 1959 statute and later 
agreements, the organizational structure of 
the Comecon has grown to sizable propor¬ 
tions. The highest authority of the organiza¬ 
tion is the Council, composed of representa¬ 
tives of the associated states. The Council is 
supposed to meet twice yearly; up to the end 
of 1965 there had been nineteen sessions. The 
Council appoints a secretary who is its top 
executive. Representatives of the member 
countries can be called to attend meetings as 
needed. All members have permanent repre¬ 
sentatives at the seat of the organization who 
may act on their behalf. A Bureau of Eco¬ 
nomic Planning and some twenty permanent 
commissions analyze all aspects of the econo- 
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mies of member states and on the basis of 
their analyses make recommendations to the 
Council. Six semi-autonomous organizations 
direct current transnational operations in the 
fields of electric power, freight and transpor¬ 
tation, nuclear research, and product stand¬ 
ardization. The most important of these or¬ 
ganizations is the International Bank for 
Economic Cooperation in Moscow, which had 
a founding capital of 30 million gold rubles. 
Since it began operation in 1964 the Interna¬ 
tional Bank has issued short-term credits and 
served as a clearinghouse for trade payments 
among member states. 

The major controversy confronting the 
Comecon has revolved around the Marxian 
principle of “socialist division of labor,” by 
which designated member states have been 
assigned to manufacture certain products 
which other members are then obliged to 
cease manufacturing. Since all of the Soviet 
satellites are far from self-sufficient in raw 
materials and all are lacking to some degreee 
in plant capacity and skilled-labor resources, 
the Moscow promoters of this policy insist 
that specialization by each country in a 
limited field of production (for example, 
Czechoslovakia, automobiles; Poland, trac¬ 
tors; East Germany, tools) will yield better 
results for the entire economic community 
than would the manufacture of all products 
by all members. Only the Soviet Union is 
considered fully self-sufficient and thus able 
to manufacture all products. It is obvious that 
this plan makes the communist-dominated 
states economically interdependent and inte¬ 
grates them into the “socialist economy” 
under Soviet leadership. It also deters the 
satellites from economic relations with the 
West and makes them increasingly economi¬ 
cally dependent on the Soviet Union. The 
policy has met with resistance from certain 
member states (particularly from Rumania) 
which want to retain their economic inde¬ 
pendence. 

Since 1960 the Comecon has developed 
rapidly into an organization similar in some 
respects to the Common Market of Western 


Europe. But whereas the Common Market 
concentrates most of its efforts on removing 
customs barriers and improving the methods 
and channels of marketing, the Comecon has 
emphasized the expansion and allocation of 
industrialization, production, and distribu¬ 
tion. In its early years the Comecon attracted 
the cooperation of the communist-ruled 
Asian states—China, Outer Mongolia, North 
Korea, and North Vietnam. However, after 
the Sino-Soviet rift came out into the open 
during the twenty-second congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 
October 1961, Albania declined to participate 
further in Comecon meetings and activities, 
and China, North Vietnam, and North Korea 
ceased to participate as “observers.” At the 
beginning of 1965 only Outer Mongolia, a 
Soviet sate Hite since the 1920s, retained 
status as an “associate member” of the 
Comecon; later that year Yugoslavia was ac¬ 
corded the same status in the organization. In 
spite of its defiance of Soviet leadership and 
its refusal to pay annual dues, Albania has not 
been expelled: formally it is still a full mem¬ 
ber of the Comecon. 

An English translation of the Comecon’s 
statute is contained in Michael Kaser’s Come¬ 
con: Integration Problems of the Planned 
Economies , London, Oxford University Press, 
1965, pp. 181-187. For more detailed infor¬ 
mation on the Comecon see also: 

Faddeev, Nikolai V.: Sovet Ekonomicheskoi 
Vzaimopomoshchi (The Council of Mutual 
Economic Assistance), Moscow, Ekono- 
mika, 1964. 

Staar, Richard F.: The Communist Regimes in 
Eastern Europe: An Introduction , Stan¬ 
ford, Calif., Hoover Institution, 1967. 
(Chapter on the Comecon.) 

Uschakow, Alexander: Der Rat fur gegensei- 
tige Wirtschaftshilfe Comecon , Cologne, 
Wirtschaft und Politik, 1962. (Includes a 
broad collection of documents.) 

WITOLD S. SWORAKOWSKI 
1. The Council for Mutual Economic Assistance is 
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mentioned in several articles of this Handbook .Be¬ 
cause it is an important conduit of Soviet economic 
policy, supported by communist parties, this brief 


summary of its organization and functions has been 
added for the convenience of the reader. 


CUBA 


The pioneer popularizer of Marxist thought 
in Cuba in the first half of the 1880s was 
Enrique Roig y San Martin, but he apparently 
gained his knowledge mainly from anarchist 
sources. Until the end of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the names Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels were hardly known in Cuba; the great 
revolutionary heroes and teachers were 
Mikhail Bakunin, Enrico Malatesta, Petr 
Kropotkin, and other anarchist leaders and 
writers. In 1885 the anarchists founded a 
workers’ circle in Havana. By 1892 a labor 
congress in Havana had been captured by the 
anarchists, who remained the dominating in¬ 
fluence in the labor movement until the late 
1920s. 

Cuban reformist socialism was founded in 
the early 1890s by a noted intellectual, Diego 
Vicente Tejera. He formed a short-lived 
Cuban Socialist Party (Partido Socialista 
Cubano) in 1899, the year after the collapse 
of Spanish rule, and an equally short-lived 
Popular Party (Partido Popular) the following 
year, but he died in 1903 with little to show 
for his efforts. After several more false starts, 
the Workers’ Party of Cuba (Partido Obrero 
de Cuba) was formed in 1904 as an independ¬ 
ent labor party; it came out in 1905 for a full 
socialist program and changed its name to 
Socialist Workers’ Party (Partido Obrero So¬ 
cialista). This is generally considered the first 
Cuban socialist party in the direct line of 
communist ancestry. Its leading figure, Carlos 


Balino, was also one of the founders of Cuban 
communism twenty years later. 

The socialists fought a losing battle against 
the anarchists; only small, isolated socialist 
groups survived World War I. After the bolshe¬ 
vik revolution of October 1917 in Russia the 
Socialist Group of Havana (Agrupacion So¬ 
cialista de La Habana) was split into “left” 
and “right” wings, corresponding to their 
sympathy for the new communist doctrine. In 
1923 the left wing, headed by Carlos Balino, 
broke away to form the Communist Group of 
Havana (Agrupacion Comunista de La Ha¬ 
bana). Other communist groups sprang up in 
Guanacaboa, San Antonio de los Banos, Man¬ 
zanillo, and one or two other places. A stu¬ 
dent leader, Julio Antonio Mella, joined the 
Havana communist group in 1924. 

HISTORY 

The first congress of the Communist Party of 
Cuba (Partido Comunista de Cuba, PCC) was 
held in August 1925, a month after the inau¬ 
guration of President Gerardo Machado y 
Morales. It was attended by only thirteen 
delegates, among them Carlos Balino, Julio 
Antonio Mella, and Yunger Semjovich, a dele¬ 
gate from the Hebrew section of the Havana 
group, later better known as Fabio Grobart. 
Since the largest single group in Havana num¬ 
bered only twenty-seven at this time, at its 
founding the party was still very small. A 
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leading role seems to have been played by a 
Mexican representative, Enrique Flores 
Magon. The first congress elected Jose Miguel 
Perez was quickly deported to the Canary 
Vilaboa as organization secretary. The Com¬ 
munist Youth League (Liga Juvenil Comu- 
nista) was not formed until 1929. 

The Machado Regime: 1925 to 1934 The 
Machado regime immediately cracked down 
on both the anarchist-dominated labor move¬ 
ment and the newborn communist party. 
Perez was quickly deported to the Canary 
Islands, his birthplace, and was replaced as 
general secretary by Jose Pena Vilaboa, who 
lasted about a year. Mella was arrested and 
went on a famous nineteen-day hunger strike 
in prison. After his release in December 1925 
he went into exile. His assassination in Mexico 
City three years later, when he was twenty- 
six, made him the movement’s legendary mar¬ 
tyr. Balino, the oldest of the founding fathers, 
died in 1926 at the age of seventy-seven. 
Another outstanding intellectual, Ruben Mar¬ 
tinez Villena, joined the party in 1927 but 
was forced by illness to go to Moscow in 1930. 
The general secretary from 1927 to 1932 was 
apparently Jorge Vivo, later a professor of 
social sciences at the University of Mexico. 

In general the period from 1925 to 1930 
was one of relentless persecution and ex¬ 
tremely slow growth. The leadership passed 
from one hand to another as Machado’s police 
caught up with the more prominent commu¬ 
nists. Nevertheless, since the anarchist labor 
leaders were equally persecuted, a communist 
trade-union leader, Cesar Vilar, succeeded the 
anarchist Alfredo Lopez, who was assassi¬ 
nated in 1927, as general secretary of the 
outlawed trade-union center, the Cuban Na¬ 
tional Labor Federation (Confederation Na¬ 
tional Obrera Cubana). 

A communist-led one-day general strike in 
March 1930 and a student demonstration in 
September 1930 signaled the opening of a 
new stage in the anti-Machado struggle. In the 
next three years, as this struggle intensified, 
the communists succeeded in breaking out ot 


their isolation and achieving a much wider 
influence. Accepted by all the other anti- 
Machado groups as loyal allies, they concen¬ 
trated on organizing industrial enterprises, es¬ 
pecially the sugar mills, and on forming 
“peasant leagues.” After returning from Rus¬ 
sia in May 1933, Martinez Villena took over 
effective leadership of the party. Machado 
was overthrown in August 1933 as a result of a 
general strike which brought increasing 
United States pressure for his removal. Be¬ 
cause the communist leadership could not 
believe that the United States would really 
permit Machado to fall, it accepted a bid from 
the government to call off the general strike in 
return for Machado’s belated capitulation to 
the workers’ economic demands. To the com¬ 
munists’ surprise, however, the strike went on 
without them, and Machado was forced to 
flee the country. The victorious anti-Machado 
forces regarded the communist efforts to call 
off the general strike as treason, and the com¬ 
munists were never again able to regain their 
confidence. This split decisively influenced 
communist policy and prospects for years to 
come. 

The Comintern soon condemned the ill- 
fated deal with Machado and blamed the Mar¬ 
tinez Villena leadership for the “error.” Fran¬ 
cisco Calderfo, a communist trade-union lead¬ 
er from Manzanillo in Oriente province, was 
brought to Havana to take over the top leader¬ 
ship. Calderfo, who took the name Bias Roca, 
was elected party general secretary at the 
second congress in April 1934. The new lead¬ 
ership that accompanied him maintained its 
control of the party for over a quarter of a 
century. Among its outstanding members 
were the brothers Anibal and Cesar Escalante ; 
the trade-union leaders Cesar Vilar, Lazaro 
Pena, and Ursinio Rojas; Joaquin Ordoqui, a 
former railroad worker; Salvador Garcia 
Agiiero, a former teacher; as well as Manuel 
Luzardo Severo Aguirre and Carlos Rafael 
Rodriguez, a rising young intellectual. In the 
background as the party’s eminence grise 
hovered the only party founder to survive in 
the top leadership, Fabio Grobart. 
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The First Batista Regime: 1934 to 1944 In 
September 1933 an army coup led by sergeant- 
typist Fulgencio Batista, soon promoted to 
colonel, put in office a short-lived government 
headed by Ramon Grau San Martin. Though 
the new regime was radically nationalistic 
and put through drastic social and eco¬ 
nomic reforms, it was violently opposed by 
the communists. In line with the Comintern’s 
third-period policy in the early 1930s (see The 
Communist International), the Cuban com¬ 
munists demanded nothing less than “a work¬ 
ers’ and peasants’ government.” In imitation 
of Russian practice, “soviets” were set up in 
outlying agrarian districts, the most famous of 
which was at Realengo 18. Opposed by the 
United States, beset by the communists, and 
weakened by internal divisions, Grau San Mar¬ 
tin’s government fell in January 1934. Grau 
was replaced as president by Colonel Carlos 
Mendieta, though the real power was held by 
the head of the armed forces, Colonel Batista. 
In March 1935 a general strike to overthrow 
the Mendieta-Batista regime was forcibly sup¬ 
pressed. Although the communists had origin¬ 
ally opposed the strike as premature, they 
were caught up in it, and in the general repres¬ 
sion which followed its failure they were again 
driven underground. 

At just this point, however, the Comintern 
instituted its new popular-front policy. The 
communists first made overtures for a popular 
front to the exiled Grau San Martin, who had 
formed the nationalist-reformist Cuban Revo¬ 
lutionary Party (Authentics) [Partido Revolu- 
cionario Cubano (Autenticos)], but they 
were rejected. They then turned to Batista as 
their partner, and here they were more suc¬ 
cessful. The first sign of a Batista-communist 
alliance came in 1937 with the open appear¬ 
ance of an ostensibly popular-front party, the 
Revolutionary Union Party (Partido Union 
Revolucionaria, PUR), headed by a well- 
known communist intellectual, Juan Mari- 
nello. On May 1, 1938, Batista permitted the 
publication of a communist newspaper, Hoy, 
edited by Anfbal Escalante. The PCC itself 
was legalized on September 25, 1938. Batista 
also enabled the communists to reorganize the 


trade-union movement, which had been out¬ 
lawed as a result of the 1935 general strike, 
and the Workers’ Confederation of Cuba 
(Confederation de Trabajadores de Cuba) was 
formed in January 1939, with LazaroPenaas 
its secretary general. In return, as early as 
1938 the communists recognized Batista as 
the national leader and extolled him as “no 
longer the focal point of reaction, but the 
defender of democracy.” 

The alliance with the communists enabled 
Batista to make the transition from a virtual 
military dictator to a constitutionally elected 
president. A constitutional convention early 
in 1940 wrote a new constitution, and elec¬ 
tions were held in July 1940. The communists 
formed part of the socialist-democratic coali¬ 
tion which supported Batista’s candidacy and 
elected ten members to the chamber of depu¬ 
ties and more than a hundred municipal coun¬ 
cillors. The PUR and the PCC merged in 1940 
as the Revolutionary Union Communist Party 
(Partido Union Revolucionaria Comunista, 
PURC). When the non communist group 
which had originally joined the PUR with¬ 
drew from the PURC in January 1941, the 
PURC became a purely communist party. 

World War II brought Batista and the com¬ 
munists into the closest community of in¬ 
terests. In March 1943 President Batista took 
a communist, Juan Marinello, into his cabinet 
as minister without portfolio. When Marinello 
decided to run for senator in the 1944 elec¬ 
tions, he was replaced by another communist, 
Carlos Rafael Rodriguez. Thus Lazaro Pena 
was the first Latin American communist to 
head a national trade-union movement, and 
Marinello and Rodriguez were the first Latin 
American communists to become cabinet 
ministers. The communists gratefully repaid 
their patron Fulgencio Batista with extrav¬ 
agant praise and homage. The party organ 
Hoy on January 16,1944, eulogized Batista as 
“the people’s idol, the great man of our na¬ 
tional politics, the man who incarnates the 
sacred ideals of a new Cuba.” 

The Grau Regime: 1944 to 1948 In 1944 
the communists backed Batista’s candidate 
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for the presidency, Carlos Saladrigas, against 
the Autenticos candidate, who was again Grau 
San Martin. This time, however, Grau scored 
an overwhelming victory, sufficient proof 
that the election, under Batista’s auspices, was 
the fairest in Cuban history. Although they 
had suffered a setback in the presidency, the 
communists continued to improve their polit¬ 
ical position. Three communists (Cesar Vilar, 
Juan Marinello, and Salvador Garcia Agiiero) 
were elected to the senate and eight were 
elected to the chamber of deputies. Since 
Grau had not won a majority in the Cuban 
congress, the strength of the communists in 
both houses gave them an important bargain¬ 
ing position and enabled them to remain a 
major factor in Cuban politics. 

The Communist Party of the United States 
had long acted on behalf of the Comintern as 
mediator in Cuban communist affairs. The 
Cuban communists had been accustomed to 
coming to New York to settle their major 
internal disputes and discuss important 
changes of policy. Bias Roca faithfully fol¬ 
lowed the lead of the United States commu¬ 
nist leader, Earl Browder. Both the United 
States and Cuban parties changed their names 
in 1944; in January the PCC was transformed 
into the Popular Socialist Party (Partido So- 
cialista Popular, PSP), anticipating the United 
States party’s change of name by four 
months. In April 1945 an article by Jacques 
Duclos in the French communist organ 
Cahiers du communisme set in motion Brow¬ 
der’s downfall and also caused a temporary 
crisis in the Cuban party leadership. Duclos 
named the Cuban party as one of the two 
Latin American parties (the other was the 
Colombian) most guilty of “Browderism.” 
Unlike Browder, however, Bias Roca managed 
to ride out the storm and hold on to his 
leadership. 

Always opportunistic, the PSP managed to 
establish a modus vivendi with the Grau San 
Martin regime. Juan Marinello was elected 
vice president of the senate, the first Latin 
American communist to hold such a high 
post. However, in 1946 Grau’s party suc¬ 
ceeded in winning a majority in both houses 


of congress, thereby making it less dependent 
on communist support. In May 1947 an open 
split at the fifth congress of the Workers’ 
Confederation temporarily resulted in two 
trade-union federations claiming the same 
name, one pro-Autenticos and the other pro¬ 
communist. Grau’s minister of labor, Carlos 
Prio Socarras, recognized the former, and the 
communists were unable to hold out against 
government pressure. Thus 1947 marked the 
end of almost a decade of communist influ¬ 
ence based on alliances with the person or 
party in power. Open political warfare broke 
out between the ruling Autenticos and the 

PSP in the last year of Grau’s regime. 

The Prio Regime: 1948 to 1952 In the 
1948 presidential election the communists 
made overtures to the newly formed Party of 
the Cuban People (Orthodox) [Partido del 
Pueblo Cubano (Orthodoxos)], headed by 
Eduardo Chibas, who had split away from the 
Autenticos. Chibas repulsed them, and the 
communists were unable to prevent the elec¬ 
tion of the Autenticos candidate Prio So¬ 
carras, whom they now considered their chief 
enemy. 

For the next four years, the PSP faced the 
open hostility of the Prio regime. In August 
1950 Prime Minister Antonio de Varona, who 
served as acting minister of labor for only four 
days for this purpose, closed down both Hoy 
and the communist radio station, popularly 
known as “Mil Diez” (1,010). The Cuban 
courts ruled in favor of the newspaper, but the 
radio station was sold to private interests. 
Deprived of their long-time control of the 
Workers’ Confederation and hampered by 
government restrictions, the communists lost 
ground steadily during the Prio regime. 

Batista's Comeback: 1952 to 1958 On 
March 10, 1952, a successful military coup 
was staged by former president Fulgencio Ba¬ 
tista. The PSP issued a statement the follow¬ 
ing day condemning the coup but putting the 
blame on the “Yankee imperialists” rather 
than on its former ally. Batista’s new regime 
permitted the party press and organization to 
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function largely as before. The big change in 
communist-Batista relations came after the 
abortive attack headed by Fidel Castro on the 
Moncada barracks in Santiago de Cuba on 
July 26, 1953. The PSP publicly denounced 
this attack, stating: “We repudiate the putsch¬ 
ist methods, peculiar to bourgeois political 
factions, of the action in Santiago de Cuba 
and Bayamo, which was an adventuristic at¬ 
tempt to take both military headquarters. The 
heroism displayed by the participants in this 
action is false and sterile, as it is guided by 
mistaken bourgeois conceptions.” Neverthe¬ 
less, Batista closed down Hoy the day after 
the attack, raided PSP headquarters, and later 
that year outlawed the PSP altogether. How¬ 
ever, the party leaders were not touched by 
Batista’s crackdown, and a communist 
weekly, Carta semanal , was easily obtainable 
although not openly sold. 

Batista tolerated the communists to this 
extent because they did not advocate the vio¬ 
lent overthrow of his regime. As late as Octo¬ 
ber 10, 1956, Carta semanal still criticized the 
Moncada attack as “dangerous and sterile.” 
Castro has said that “contact and collabora¬ 
tion” with the “old communists” took place 
in Mexico in 1955 and 1956, when he was 
preparing his invasion of Cuba, but the basic 
communist policy of resisting Batista “with 
every peaceful expression of the popular will” 
had not yet changed. In February 1958 it 
appears that the PSP partially changed its 
tactics and adopted a dual policy of simulta¬ 
neously supporting both “the armed struggle 
in the countryside and the unarmed, civil 
struggle in the cities.” The first communist 
emissary was sent to the Sierra Maestra, where 
Castro had been fighting for over a year. Nev¬ 
ertheless, Castro’s representatives in Havana 
did not invite the communists to take part in 
the ill-fated general strike of April 9, 1958. 
The available evidence suggests that Castro 
and the communists did not reach some kind 
of working agreement until the second half of 
1958. 2 

The Castro-Communist Fusion Castro’s 
exact relationship to the PSP in the first two 


years of his rule has not yet been determined. 
After Batista’s flight at the end of 1958 the 
new government which came into power was 
headed by President Manuel Urrutia and 
Prime Minister Jose Miro Cardona. The real 
power, however, was vested in Fidel Castro, 
who at first was satisfied to become chief of 
the general staff in control of the armed 
forces. Castro replaced Miro Cardona as prime 
minister on February 13, 1959, and drove 
Urrutia out of office on July 17, 1959, by 
which time he had taken complete control of 
the government. The Twenty-sixth of July 
movement (Veinte-seis de Julio), with which 
Castro had won power, was still nominally the 
leading political force, although it did not 
function as a traditional political party. 

The PSP, as the official communist party 
was still called, set itself up in business again in 
the first days of January 1959, taking the 
position that it supported Castro’s regime but 
differed with him on ideological grounds. In 
the first six months of 1959 what the PSP 
publicly advocated and what Castro chose to 
do were not always the same, as in the case of 
the “agrarian reform” of May 1959, but the 
PSP always ended by enthusiastically backing 
whatever Castro did. In April and May 1959 
Castro made several unfavorable allusions to 
communism as a system of government. Nev¬ 
ertheless, whatever differences may have ex¬ 
isted at this time were not permitted to stand 
in the way of ever closer relations. The turning 
point seems to have come in the fall of 1959. 
The arrest of Major Hubert Matos in October 
and his twenty-year prison sentence in De¬ 
cember made anticommunism a state crime. 
In November 1959 Castro personally inter¬ 
vened to save the communists from total rout 
at the trade-union congress. 

In any case, Castro undoubtedly decided 
on “fusion” with the old-time communists by 
the end of 1960, a decision manifested by a 
meeting on December 2, 1960, setting up a 
school to train cadres of the future “united 
party.” In the spring of 1961 this party began 
to take shape in the preliminary form of the 
Integrated Revolutionary Organizations (Or- 
ganizaciones Revolucionarias Integradas, 
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ORI), in which Anibal Escalante was given a 
key position. On December 2, 1961, Castro 
declared: “I am a Marxist-Leninist, and I will 
be one until the last day of my life.” The 
twenty-five-member ORI directorate set up in 
March 1962 contained ten old-time commu¬ 
nists and twelve or thirteen “Castroists.” 4 In a 
sensational speech on March 26,1962, Castro 
denounced the old-time communist leader 
Anibal Escalante for “errors” and “crimes” 
which included his partisan control of the 
ORI. He admitted past communist domina¬ 
tion of the organization and demanded that 
the “old” and “new” communists bury their 
differences. 

Escalante’s downfall signified the end of 
the old-time communist organizational pre¬ 
dominance, but other old-time communists 
continued to serve in high positions of Cas¬ 
tro’s government. The main economic organ¬ 
ization, the National Institute of Agrarian Re¬ 
form, was entrusted in 1962 to Carlos Rafael 
Rodriguez, former editor of Hoy , and Joa¬ 
quin Ordoqui was made vice minister of the 
armed forces. However, economic deteriora¬ 
tion and political antagonisms continued to 
plague the old-time communists. A particu¬ 
larly humiliating experience was the trial in 
March 1964 of a former communist informer, 
Marcos Rodriguez. As a result of his implica¬ 
tion in the Marcos Rodriguez case, Ordoqui 
was suspended from all his posts in November 

1964. Carlos Rafael Rodriguez was removed 
as head of the National Institute in February 

1965. Meanwhile, between 1962 and 1964 
the ORI was transformed into the United 
Party of the Socialist Revolution (Partido 
Unido de la Revolution Socialista); in Octo¬ 
ber 1965 the party returned to its original 
name, Communist Party of Cuba. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The present PCC is headed by Fidel Castro as 
general secretary. It is governed by a central 
committee of 104 members, only about one- 
quarter of them old-time communists. The 
political bureau is made up of eight members, 


none of them old-time communists: Fidel 
Castro, Raul Castro, Sergio del Valle, Ramiro 
Valdes, Juan Almeida, Guillermo Garcia, 
Osvaldo Dorticos, and Armando Hart. The 
secretariat of six is made up of Fidel Castro, 
Raul Castro, Osvaldo Dorticos, Armando 
Hart, Bias Roca, and Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, 
the last two of whom were old-time commu¬ 
nists. Armando Hart is party secretary. 

Membership Figures for the party’s illegal 
period from 1925 to 1938 were once given by 
Bias Roca as 80 in 1925, about 500 in 1930, 
about 3,000 in 1933, 5,000 in 1937, and 
10,000 in 1938. 5 By 1944, as a result of the 
alliance with Batista, membership had in¬ 
creased to 23,000, with about 100,000 a/?- 
liados, those who registered their electoral 
identification with the party but were not 
actual members. 6 The membership apparent¬ 
ly stabilized at 15,000 to 20,000 from 1945 
to 1950 but began to decline in the spring of 
1950. By late 1951 “a grave financial situa¬ 
tion” in the party was reported, 7 but no fur¬ 
ther figures seem to be available. 

The communists first participated in an 
election in 1939 for delegates to the constitu¬ 
tional convention to meet the following year. 
In this election they polled 97,000 votes. In 
the 1946 elections the communist vote 
reached a high of 196,000 and during the next 
four held at about 150,000. The last election 
in Cuba was in 1950, but results are not avail¬ 
able. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

Official Cuban-Soviet relations were inaugura¬ 
ted in February 1960 with the visit to Havana 
by Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan. 
On February 13 the First Soviet-Cuban trade 
agreement was signed, the most important 
provisions of which obligated the Soviets to 
purchase Cuban sugar over a five-year period 
and to lend the Cuban government SI00 mil¬ 
lion. Soviet-Cuban diplomatic relations were 
formally resumed in May 1960. Major Ernesto 
Che Guevara, then a leading proponent of 
Cuban collaboration with the Soviet bloc, 
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toured Eastern Europe early in 1960 and lined 
up credits from other members of the bloc. 
Cuba recognized Communist China in Sep¬ 
tember 1960, and the latter promised to pur¬ 
chase 1 million tons of Cuban sugar in 1961 
and to give Cuba an interest-free loan of $60 
million. Thereafter the Cubans made an effort 
to treat the Soviet Union and China with 
equal consideration, although Cuban relations 
with the Soviet Union were far more intimate 
and extensive. The “missiles crisis” of Octo¬ 
ber 1962 brought on a decided strain in 
Cuban-Soviet relations, but after his first trip 
to the Soviet Union in April-May 1963 Castro 
extolled Soviet leader Nikita Khrushchev as “a 
great leader and a formidable adversary of 
imperialism.” 

As the Sino-Soviet conflict intensified pub¬ 
licly in 1962 and 1963 the Cuban leaders took 
the position that they wished to stay out of 
the conflict and hoped to serve as a bridge for 
reuniting the world communist movement. 
By 1965, however, this “neutralism” in the 
Sino-Soviet struggle had become harder and 
harder to maintain, even as a public posture. 
In February Major Raul Castro, minister of 
the armed forces, was sent to Moscow to 
attend a meeting of nineteen pro-Soviet com¬ 
munist parties. Another straw in the wind 
may have been Guevara’s mysterious “disap¬ 
pearance” after his visit to Peking in the same 
month. By September, Castro later revealed, 
the Cuban authorities had become disturbed 
about an apparent increase in Chinese com¬ 
munist propaganda aimed at the Cuban armed 
forces. On September 14 Premier Castro and 
President Dorticos informed the Chinese 
charge d’affaires in Havana that this propa¬ 
ganda had to cease, and they also protested 
what they called an anti-Cuban “slander cam¬ 
paign” by pro-Chinese groups throughout the 
world. The Chinese struck back in November 
by refusing to go through with an exchange of 
rice for sugar to which Castro claimed they 
had already agreed. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 
The daily publication Noticias de hoy, usually 


called Hoy, was first issued on May 16, 1938, 
and appeared (with the exception of a short 
period in 1950 and 1951) until July 27, 1953, 
when it was suppressed by the Batista regime. 
Its reappearance began on January 6, 1959, 
after the fall of Batista. Hoy and Revolution, 
the organ of the Twenty-sixth of July move¬ 
ment, were merged in favor of a new daily, 
Granina, which first appeared on October 4, 
1965. A theoretical organ, El Comunista, ap¬ 
peared in 1939 and 1940 and was succeeded 
in April 1941 by the monthly Fundamentos, 
which was suppressed in 1952, reappeared in 
February 1959, and was replaced by Cuba 
socialista in September 1961. 

Statutes for the PSP of 1960 may be found 
in Parti do Socialista Popular, VIIIA samb lea 
Nacional: Informes, resoluciones, programa, 
estatutos, Havana, Ediciones Populares, 1960, 
pp. 727-749. The last program of the PSP also 
appears in this work, on pp. 655-725. These 
statutes and program are no longer operative, 
but none have been issued since then. 

PARTY CONGRESSES 

1st (founding) congress, PCC, August 1925, 

Havana 

2d congress, PCC, April 1934, Havana 
3d congress, PCC, January 1939, Santa Clara 
1st congress, PSP, January 1944, Havana 
2d congress, PSP, September 1944, Havana 
5th congress, PSP, November 1948 
6th congress, PSP, February 1950 
7th congress, PSP, February 1952 
8th congress, PSP, August 1960, Havana 

Dates of the third and fourth congresses are 
unknown. No further party congresses had 
been held by 1965. 
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CYPRUS 


The Communist Party of Cyprus (Kommu- 
nistikon Komma Kiprou, KKK) was founded 
in 1926, when Cyprus was still a British col¬ 
ony. Its first congress, meeting that year, de¬ 
termined to struggle “for an independent 
Cyprus in the framework of a Socialist Balkan 
Federation” (see The Balkan Communist Fed¬ 
eration). However, this position was poorly 
received by the Greek population of Cyprus, 
which was demanding unification with 
Greece. The following year the KKK called an 
extraordinary congress to correct its political 
line, but the change took place more on paper 
than in action. The KKK launched the slogan 
of a “national front for the struggle against 
colonialism” without taking any stand on uni¬ 
fication with Greece, in line with Moscow’s 
policy to oppose unification but to avoid 
openly condemning it. 


In 1929 a Cypriot delegation traveled to 
London to ask the Labour Party government 
to grant union of Cyprus with Greece. At this 
point the communist parties of Greece and 
Cyprus openly went on record against unifica¬ 
tion, and when the KKK went to the polls in 
June 1930 with the slogan of “autonomy,” it 
was defeated. 

In October 1931 the Greeks in Cyprus 
rebelled against British domination in favor of 
unification with Greece. Although it did not 
participate in this “chauvinist” revolution, 
the KKK found itself outlawed by the British 
authorities along with the other political par¬ 
ties and political organizations of the Greek 
population. After the seventh congress of the 
Comintern in 1935, in an attempt to promote 
the new popular-front line, the outlawed 
KKK adopted a program of unification with 
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Greece. However, the switch came too late; 
there was no popular response, and the party 
in Cyprus ceased to exist. Only a KKK organi¬ 
zation in London, with some membership 
from Cypriots living in England, remained 
active. 

HISTORY 

The KKK reappeared in Cyprus in 1941 under 
the new name Reform Party of the Working 
People (Anorthotikon Komma Ergazomenu 
Lau, AKEL). At its founding congress in April 
1941 it was defined as a progressive, legal, and 
antifascist national party and did not claim to 
be the successor to the KKK. After the Ger¬ 
man attack on the Soviet Union the AKEL 
appealed to its members to enter the British 
army to combat the Axis. Its second congress, 
in January 1943, took a position for unifica¬ 
tion of Cyprus with Greece. These attitudes 
contributed greatly to the AKEL’s popular¬ 
ity. Other factors were the lack of political 
experience in Cyprus, the absence of organ¬ 
ized opponents, the anticolonial policy of the 
Soviet Union, the indulgence of the British 
authorities, and the anti-Western spirit caused 
by British domination. As a result, the AKEL 
succeeded in dominating the majority of the 
trade unions and becoming the greatest politi¬ 
cal force in Cyprus. In the municipal elections 
of 1946 it was victorious in the capital of 
Nicosia and in all the other large cities, and by 
1947 it represented 40 percent of the Greek 
population of the island. Its support contrib¬ 
uted to the victory of Leontios as archbishop 
of Cyprus. 

In 1947 the British offered self-govern¬ 
ment to the Cypriots, who rejected it and 
demanded unification with Greece. The 
AKEL, however, accepted and participated in 
the parliament convoked by the British gov¬ 
ernor Winster in 1948. This stand lessened its 
strength, with the result that opponents of the 
AKEL and the British plan succeeded in 
electing Makarios III as archbishop. 

At its sixth congress in August 1949 the 
AKEL again switched tactics and took a posi¬ 
tion for unification. At the same time it decid¬ 


ed to purge the party of the petite bourgeoisie 
and transform it into a true “proletarian” 
party. This provoked an internal crisis which 
reached its apogee in 1952 and divided the 
party into two opposing factions. The victors 
accused the others of all the “faults” of the 
party, calling them “agents of the British.” By 
1954 the party’s influence was sufficiently 
diminished that it received only 25 percent of 
the Greek population’s vote. 

In April 1955 the armed struggle of the 
Greek Cypriots against British domination be¬ 
gan. Although the AKEL took a position 
against this struggle, which it characterized as 
“adventurist” and “terroristic,” 1 the British 
authorities outlawed it along with all the 
other Greek organizations. The AKEL re¬ 
mained “illegal ” until 1959, but this illegality 
was unusual; at first the six members of the 
party’s political bureau remained free, along 
with nearly all the party rank and file. In 
December 1955 the party newspaper, Neos 
Democratism closed, but it reappeared on Feb¬ 
ruary 17,1956, as the daily Haravgi. Although 
Ezekias Papaioannou, general secretary of the 
AKEL, was arrested, he escaped to work 
against the National Association of Cypriot 
Fighters, which was directing the armed strife. 
Later Papaioannou appeared in London, 
where, with the other party secretary, Ziarti- 
des, he held press conferences and worked 
against the nationalists among the 100,000 
Cypriots who were living in London. 

In May 1956 the AKEL central committee 
officially called for the end of the armed 
battle against the British. Haravgi led a sys¬ 
tematic campaign against the Cypriot Fighters 
and its head, General George Grivas, as well as 
against Archbishop Makarios, and AKEL 
cadres collaborated with the British authori¬ 
ties against the terrorists. The Cypriot Fight¬ 
ers denounced this as treason. In 1958 they 
began the execution of communists who had 
collaborated with the colonial authorities, 
whereupon the AKEL organized demonstra¬ 
tions against the terrorists. In May, however, 
when the Cypriot Fighters published a “black 
book” on the AKEL treason, the party was 
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obliged to make an about-face and declare 
that its position against the nationalist move¬ 
ment had been “erroneous.” The tolerance of 
the British authorities toward the AKEL was 
probably a result of its opposition to the 
Cypriot Fighters, a position based on the con¬ 
sistent opposition of Moscow to the unifica¬ 
tion of Cyprus with Greece. 

The AKEL became legal again in December 
1959, after the proclamation of Cyprus’ in¬ 
dependence. Its prestige and influence had 
suffered considerably, and in a settlement 
reached in 1960 by all parties the AKEL ac¬ 
cepted five of the fifty seats in the parliament. 
However, through exploitation of the faults, 
divergences, and lack of experience of its ad¬ 
versaries, the Greco-Turkish controversy, 
“Soviet aid” to the new state, the support of 
the neutral countries, and the anti-Western 
spirit that resulted from the struggle for in¬ 
dependence and from opposition of the West¬ 
ern powers to unification with Greece, the 
party was able to win back the ground it had 
lost and more besides. Its membership of 
2,500 in 1955 had more than quadrupled by 
1962. 

The AKEL’s tactics are flexible. In 1965 it 
was supporting its old enemy Makarios III. It 
presents itself as a “patriotic-progressive and 
anti-imperialist” party. It has called for a “na¬ 
tional front” to complete the independence 
of the island, remove the British bases, and 
declare Cyprus’ neutrality. Its goal is not uni¬ 
fication with Greece, but “complete inde¬ 
pendence without restrictions on the island,” 
in the hope that an independent Cyprus can 
gradually be transformed into a communist 
state. With its slogans for independence, the 
AKEL is attracting those who, for varying 
reasons, do not want unification. At the same 
time it presents independence, vaguely, as a 
necessary step toward self-determination of 
the Cypriots, who would then be able to ex¬ 
press themselves for or against unification. 
Thus the AKEL has maintained the public 
image of a Greek organization, and by sup¬ 
porting Makarios it is advancing its position in 
the machinery of the new state. 


ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The AKEL is organized along the Soviet pat¬ 
tern of democratic centralism. For many 
years its membership was exclusively Greek; 
only recently have a few Turks joined the 
party. In 1962 the AKEL had 10,432 mem¬ 
bers. Its youth branch, the United Democratic 
Youth Organization (Eniea Democratiki Or- 
ganossis Neoleas), is 18,000 strong, with 
12,000 men and 6,000 women between the 
ages of fifteen and thirty. Its organization for 
children under fifteen has 4,000 members. 2 

The AKEL has at its disposal a whole series 
of front organizations; the most important is 
the organization of communist trade unions, 
the Cypriot Workers’ Confederation (Panki- 
pria Ergatiki Omospondia), with 40,000 
members. An important role is also played by 
the U.S.S.R.-Cyprus Association. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The Cypriot party, both as the KKK and as 
the AKEL, has always been loyal to Moscow. 
In the Sino-Soviet conflict the AKEL sup¬ 
ports Moscow. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

The AKEL publishes the daily Haravgi 
(Dawn), with a circulation of 16,000, edit¬ 
ed by Chrysis O. Demetriades. It also publishes 
a theoretical review, Democratis (Democrat). 

PARTY CONGRESSES 

1st congress, KKK, 1926 
Extraordinary congress, KKK, 1927 
Constituent conference, AKEL, April 14, 
1941, Skarinou 

1st congress, AKEL, October 5, 1941, Limas¬ 
sol 

2d congress, AKEL, January 30-31, 1943, 
Famagusta 

3d congress, AKEL, April 23, 1944, Lamaca 
4th congress, AKEL, August 18-20, 1945, 
Nicosia 

5th congress, AKEL, September 13-15, 1947, 
Nicosia 
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6th congress, AKEL, August 27-28, 1949, 
Nicosia 

7th congress, AKEL, December 1-2, 1951, 
Nicosia 

8th congress, AKEL, March 5-7, 1954, Nico¬ 
sia 

9th congress, AKEL, September 9, 1959, near 
Famagusta 

10th congress, AKEL, March 8-1 1, 1962, 
Nicosia 

11th congress, AKEL, March 3-6, 1966, 
Nicosia 
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GEORGES GEORGALAS 


1. Resolution of the central committee of the 
AKEL, April 1,1955. 

2. Statistics from a report to the tenth congress of 
the AKEL. March 8-11, 1962. No newer figures are 
available. It should be noted that the island has a 
population of over 500,000, of which a majority are 
Greeks and a minority are Turks. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The communist party has ruled Czechoslo¬ 
vakia since February 1948, when it seized 
power in a bloodless coup and immediately 
reorganized the government, without benefit 
of parliamentary elections. These circum¬ 
stances, unusual for Eastern Europe, where 
other communist parties had assumed control 
as a result of direct or indirect Red Army 
pressure, led to the paradoxical claim of “a 
parliamentary road to power.” 

The first attempt to establish a communist 
movement took place immediately after 
World War I, when eighty former Czech pris¬ 
oners of war and workers in Russia gathered in 
Moscow on May 25-28, 1918, to found a 
party. They called for a social revolution, 
rejecting the bourgeois republic of Thomas 


Masaryk. Headed by Alois Muna, a former 
Viennese tailor and left-wing social democrat, 
the group organized a Red Guard which 
fought on the communist side in the Russian 
civil war. 

Muna returned to Czechoslovakia and 
appears to have played a role in the formation 
on May 14-15, 1921, of a communist group, 
subsequently announced at the fourteenth 
congress of the Czechoslovak Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party. Active in this enterprise were 
Bohumil Smeral; Bretislav Hula, Alois Muna, 
and Antonfn Zapotocky (all three imprisoned 
at the time); and Karl Kreibich. The new 
political movement soon claimed 300.000 
members, However, it was not until October 
30-November 4, 1921, that the several com- 
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munist groups were unified, when the Com¬ 
munist Party of Czechoslovakia (Komuni- 
sticka Strana Ceskoslovenska, KSC) held its 
own constituent congress at Prague and ac¬ 
cepted the Twenty-one Conditions for Admis¬ 
sion to the Comintern. The new party em¬ 
braced Czechs, Slovaks, Germans, Hungar¬ 
ians, Carpatho-Ruthenians, Poles, and the 
Jewish Poale-Zion group. 1 

In Slovakia communism developed in a 
different manner. The Austro-Hungarian war 
prisoners repatriated in early 1919 from So¬ 
viet Russia included a score of Slovaks who 
had joined the Russian Communist Party, re¬ 
ceived revolutionary training in Russia, and 
even fought in Soviet military units in that 
country’s civil war. They found Slovakia a 
fertile ground for propaganda. This region still 
belonged formally to Hungary, and its incor¬ 
poration by the Czecho-Slovak Republic still 
awaited a final decision of the Paris peace 
conference. Various “councils” were estab¬ 
lished in Slovak towns and villages, and some 
of them were dominated by these repatriated 
communists. After the proclamation of a 
“soviet republic” in Hungary (March 21, 
1919) some military units in Slovakia placed 
themselves under communist command from 
Budapest. Encouraged by the Hungarian 
events, the Slovak communists organized 
local mass meetings to protest annexation by 
“imperialist” Czechoslovakia and to call for 
union with Hungary. A meeting in Presov 
(Pressburg) on June 16,1919, proclaimed the 
Slovak Soviet Republic and elected a revolu¬ 
tionary executive committee. Similar events 
followed in other cities and towns. The revo¬ 
lutionary committee from Presov met in 
Kosice on June 20 and established a revolu¬ 
tionary government, with A. Janousek as its 
head. 

The Soviet Russian government and the 
Comintern sent congratulatory telegrams to 
this Slovak regime, thus giving it implied rec¬ 
ognition. The Kosice government asked the 
soviet regime in Hungary for support, and 
Hungarian red regiments were dispatched to 
Slovakia. However, the Slovak Soviet Repub¬ 


lic was short lived. On July 31, 1919, the 
Hungarian government collapsed. Its leaders 
(Bela Kun and others) escaped before the 
Rumanian army units, which had been sent by 
the Paris peace conference to reestablish 
order, could reach Budapest. Before the fall of 
the Bela Kun regime an allied mission had 
negotiated the withdrawal of Hungarian army 
units from Slovakia, and Prague ordered its 
military to enter the country. Without broad¬ 
er support among the local population, the 
Slovak revolutionary government disinte¬ 
grated. On July 1 it abandoned Kosice, and by 
July 7 all of Slovakia was under Czechoslovak 
control. Thus another little-known “soviet 
republic” created in 1919 collapsed after fif¬ 
teen days of existence. 2 

HISTORY 

During the second congress held in Prague in 
October-November 1924, the KSC remained 
subservient to the Moscow line and attacked 
the Czech majority in the government for 
allegedly exploiting the minorities through¬ 
out the country. A Comintern-ordered purge 
of nationalists from the party brought it down 
to fewer than 100,000 members in 1925, and 
an independent communist splinter party was 
formed under Josef Bubnik. However, during 
the November elections that year the KSC 
won almost 1 million votes and forty-one 
seats in parliament. It became the second 
largest party in the country. Successive elec¬ 
tions in 1929 witnessed a drop to thirty seats, 
owing to the party’s internationalist position 
and weakness among the trade unions. 

Smeral, who had stood for a more indepen¬ 
dent stance vis-a-vis Moscow, was replaced by 
Josef Haken as KSC chairman, and the rather 
strong-minded Bohumil Jilek became general 
secretary. Both were in turn ousted at the 
important fifth party congress in February 
1929 by Stalin’s protege Klement Gottwald, 
who had become the first Czech member of 
the Comintern Executive Committee the year 
before. Rudolf Slansky, Antonin Zapotocky, 
Viliam Siroky, Jaromir Dolansky , and Vaclav 
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Kopecky, who became prominent later, en¬ 
tered the central committee at this same time. 
Muna, Jilek, and many others were purged 
from the party in mid-1929. 

Violent opposition to the government in 
connection with the sudden world economic 
crisis is evidenced in speeches before the par¬ 
liament, where in December 1929 Gottwald 
declared “a war of violence” by the KSC 
against Czechoslovakia, which he described as 
“a nation’s jail.” In November 1930 Kopecky 
said, in reference to the Sudeten area, that 
communists would fight “for the right of uni¬ 
fication for all parts of the German nation 
into one entirety.” In February 1931 Zapo- 
tocky described Czechoslovakia as a “rotten 
country.” 3 The class struggle was sharpened 
by demonstrations of unemployed, organized 
by the KSC. There were numerous workers’ 
strikes with casualties, and communist mem¬ 
bership in trade unions doubled from 1930 to 
1932. A so-called Left Front of communist 
intellectuals was founded in 1930. 

In 1934 the KSC refused to vote for Ma- 
saryk and entered its own presidential candi¬ 
date, Klement Gottwald. This attitude 
changed overnight on May 16, 1935, when 
Moscow signed a treaty of alliance with 
Prague. The KSC immediately began to call 
for a popular front and announced its support 
of the government. In the 1935 elections it 
gained 100,000 more votes than it had in 
1929. This coincided with attempts by the 
Soviet Union to create an antinazi coalition 
among the major powers, a policy which had 
been pursued vigorously in the League of Na¬ 
tions. At the seventh Comintern congress, 
held in Moscow in 1935, Antonin Novotny, as 
a member of the KSC delegation, called for a 
popular front. This was repeated at the sev¬ 
enth party congress in 1936, and later the 
KSC dispatched a brigade to fight in the Span¬ 
ish civil war. 

Following the agreement at Munich and 
detachment of the Sudeten area, on October 
20,1938, the KSC found itself outlawed. The 
rest of Czechoslovakia fell under German oc¬ 
cupation on March 15, 1939, and communist 


leaders fled to Moscow, Paris, or London. 4 
Several of them (Dolansky, Hendrych, No¬ 
votny, and Zapotocky) were caught and spent 
the war in a nazi concentration camp. Not 
much is known about KSC activities during 
this period, although the party was run clan¬ 
destinely inside the Bohemia-Moravia protec¬ 
torate by lesser functionaries such as Julius 
Fucik. After being shot by the nazis, Fucik 
became the official KSC martyr. 

Slovak independence was recognized by 
the Soviet Union in September 1939, and in 
December Zdenek Fierlinger, the ambassador 
of the Czechoslovak exile government in Lon¬ 
don, was told by the Russians that his diplo¬ 
matic status would no longer be recognized. 
Gottwald made radio broadcasts from Mos¬ 
cow during the period of the Hitler-Stalin pact 
(August 23, 1939, to June 22, 1941), and 
various underground KSC leaflets attacked 
the Eduard Benes government in London as 
well as the British and French “aggressors.” 

The December 1943 Moscow treaty signed 
by Benes and Stalin strengthened the prestige 
of the KSC leadership in the Soviet Union. It 
supplied the basis for the Eastern Czechoslo¬ 
vak Liberation Army, which operated under 
Red Army command in and around Slovakia 
during 1944 and 1945. Many opportunists 
joined the reactivated KSC as Soviet troops 
advanced westward. 

Meanwhile, ever since the ban on the KSC 
in October 1938 by the independent Slovak 
government a separate Communist Party of 
Slovakia (Komunisticka Strana Slovenska, 
KSS) had been operating under the leadership 
of Julius Duris. The communists in Slovakia 
enjoyed considerable autonomy, owing to 
lack of contact with their comrades in the 
so-called Protectorate of Bohemia and Mor¬ 
avia. The KSS program of May 1, 1941, even 
proclaimed a future communist Slovakia that 
would be completely free and independent 
from Prague. 

During World War II the communists had 
3,000 to 5,000 members in Slovakia. The 
party leaders included Jan Osoha (arrested in 
June 1942), Viliam Siroky, Karol Bacilek, 
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Gustav Husak, Karol Smidke, and Laco No- 
vomesky. The one great achievement claimed 
by the Slovak communists in the resistance 
movement against the Germans is that they 
spearheaded the uprising which broke out in 
eastern Slovakia on August 29, 1944. Al¬ 
though the uprising failed, the KSS was able 
to unify various Marxist groups, and after the 
war it attained half the positions in all govern¬ 
ment agencies. 

On September 17, 1944, during the anti- 
German uprising in Slovakia, the social demo¬ 
crats there decided to fuse with the KSS (the 
same thing occurred in the rest of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia on June 27, 1948, after “liberation” of 
the whole country). The Slovak communists 
held their first postwar congress on August 
11-12, 1945, and in a telegram to the KSC 
they stated: “The Communist Party of Slo¬ 
vakia is proud to represent a part of the un¬ 
breakable unity within the Communist Party 
of Czechoslovakia.” This status has con¬ 
tinued, with a separate central committee and 
presidium for the KSS. 5 

The Gestapo had functioned so efficiently 
in Bohemia and Moravia that it was not until 
the fall of 1944, about the same time as the 
uprising in Slovakia, that the underground 
KSC was able to perform any important sabo¬ 
tage operations. In Kosice a national front was 
formed which established the so-called 
“Kosice program” as a basis for the postwar 
state. This program was greatly influenced by 
the KSC. When the Red Army entered Prague 
on May 9, 1945, the KSC had only 25,000 
members in all of Czechoslovakia. Less than a 
year later, as a result of massive recruitment 
and patronage dispensed from key posts held 
by communists in the coalition government, 
the eighth congress claimed a party member¬ 
ship of just over 1 million, making the KSC 
the largest party in the country. 

National elections on May 26, 1946, gave 
the KSC some 38 percent (2.7 million votes) 
of the ballots and 114 deputies in the 300-seat 
parliament. The communists were able to in¬ 
filtrate the trade unions and national commit¬ 
tees at the local and intermediate levels of 


government. They also spearheaded confisca¬ 
tion and socialization of property from ethnic 
minorities and “enemies of the state.” In 
1947 they purged 180,000 “unreliable ele¬ 
ments” from their own ranks. Gottwald be¬ 
came premier under President Benes, and 
communists took half of the eighteen minis¬ 
terial portfolios (of these the KSS held three) 
in the coalition government; the defense min¬ 
ister, Ludvik Svoboda, joined the KSC later. 
Following a coup in February 1948, elections 
under pressure on May 30 gave the commu¬ 
nists 214 of the 300 parliamentary mandates 
on a national-front unity list. The new consti¬ 
tution of May 9,1948, made Czechoslovakia a 
“people’s democracy,” and on June 14, after 
Benes’ resignation, Gottwald became presi¬ 
dent of the country. 

At the ninth party congress in May 1949 
Gottwald proclaimed “the building of social¬ 
ism” as the general line. According to the 
program resolution, “the final goal of the KSC 
is communism, for the victory of which the 
socialist order in society provides all condi¬ 
tions.” In view of its new official status as the 
ruling party, the KSC now issued specific in¬ 
structions to establish control over all factory, 
army, national-security, rural (collectiviza¬ 
tion), and other enterprises. The communists 
also began their struggle against the Catholic 
church and replaced many independent 
priests with “peace partisans.” 

Another KSC purge began with the arrest 
in December 1949 of Vilem Novy, chief edi¬ 
tor of Rude Pravo , and Evzen Lobl, deputy 
foreign-trade minister. During 1950 about 9 
percent of the total membership was expelled 
from the party. An alleged “bourgeois- 
nationalist conspiracy of Westerners and 
Zionists in Slovakia” led to a further wave of 
arrests which claimed KSC General Secretary 
Rudolf Slansky in the fall of 1951. Political 
trials from 1952 to 1954 resulted in the exe¬ 
cution of Slansky, ex-foreign minister Vladi¬ 
mir dementis, and other Slovak communists. 
The more fortunate received prison sentences. 

Gottwald died on March 14, 1953, in 
Prague, after returning from Stalin’s funeral in 
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Moscow. A week later Antonin Novotny was 
named to direct the work of the secretariat 
and on September 14 he was confirmed by the 
central committee as first secretary. In the 
summer of 1953 the first open anticommunist 
demonstration occurred after a KSC-decreed 
currency reform had deprived the population 
of its savings. Peasants also began to leave the 
newly established collective farms, until in 

1955 the countryside was in chaos. The col¬ 
lective-leadership principle, introduced after 
Stalin’s death by the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, does not seem to have affected 
Czechoslovakia to any great extent. However, 
the KSC did pay Up service to this principle at 
its tenth congress by inserting a new phrase 
into the party statutes and by separating the 
top government and KSC positions. Zapo- 
tocky became chief of state (president) and 
Novotny remained first secretary of the party. 

Gottwald’s death so soon after Stalin’s 
gave the KSC an opportunity to project an 
image of divesting itself from the “cult of the 
individual” (a euphemism for one-man rule). 
The Soviet line did not become absolutely 
clear until February 1956, when Khrushchev 
delivered his secret address denigrating Stalin. 
Alexei Cepicka, Gottwald’s son-in-law, be¬ 
came the scapegoat and two months later lost 
his positions as first deputy premier, defense 
minister, and member of the political bureau, 
allegedly because of serious shortcomings in 
the armed forces. However, in general de- 
Stalinization in the KSC was mild. 

The country remained relatively quiet in 

1956 during the “Polish October” and the 
Hungarian revolution. In July 1957, when 
Khrushchev visited Prague after ousting “anti¬ 
party” opponents from his own central com¬ 
mittee, he could declare: “We are leaving you 
with the conviction that the cause of Lenin¬ 
ism in Czechoslovakia is in good hands.” The 
KSC had become the model child of the So¬ 
viet Union. Another 99 percent electoral vic¬ 
tory in 1957 “confirmed” its authority. At 
the eleventh party congress in June 1958 at¬ 
tention focused on the “struggle against revi¬ 
sionism” and condemnation of Yugoslavia. In 


accordance with Soviet directives, Novotny 
placed further emphasis on expanding the 
machine-tool industry which supplied the 
Soviet Union. 

Two years later, on July 11, 1960, a new 
constitution proclaimed the attainment ot 
socialism in the form of the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Republic. According to the preamble 
of this document, the KSC promised to strive 
for establishment of the “material and moral 
prerequisites for transition of our society to 
communism.” The new constitution also 
specifically established the communist party 
as “the leading force in society and in the 
state.” Emphasis was placed on ideology and 
the education of youth along Marxist-Leninist 
lines. Local elections in 1960 were again won 
by a 99 percent margin. 

At a plenary session of the KSC central 
committee in mid-November 1961 Novotny 
stated that the program adopted by the Soviet 
party the month before also represented the 
program of the Czechoslovak party. However, 
at the twelfth KSC congress toward the end of 
1962 a new party statute was promulgated, 
the preamble to which comprises an abbrevi¬ 
ated program, with the party defined as “the 
leading and guiding force in society, according 
to the will of the working people.” The need 
for change in the economy, as a result of 
failure, was recognized. 

After fifteen years of communist power 
the cumbersome Czechoslovak administrative 
machinery began to break down. During 1963 
the gross national product dropped 3.2 per¬ 
cent. By September widespread discontent 
had forced Novotny to dismiss Premier Viliam 

-V 

Siroky and remove two more old Stalinists, 

v 

Karol Bacilek and Julius Duris, from high 
positions. Two other Slovaks, Josef Lenart 
and Alexander Dubcek, assumed the posts of 
national premier and party first secretary, re¬ 
spectively. However; superficial reorganiza¬ 
tion of the government was not considered 
sufficient by the liberals, especially those in 
Slovakia, and they continued to press for re¬ 
forms. During 1964 and 1965 the KSC central 
committee rehabilitated juridically (but not 
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politically) a number of prominent Slovak 
writers and former government officials who 
had been convicted of “bourgeois national¬ 
ism” and other “political mistakes.” 

In January 1965 a new economic manage¬ 
ment system was adopted, to be put into 
effect the following year. The goals included 
creating incentive to uncover reserves in enter¬ 
prises and plans to solve investment and devel¬ 
opment problems. Also, foreign aid to the 
less developed countries, hitherto given on 
Moscow’s orders, was cut back, with an ex¬ 
planation about the “limited possibilities of 
Czechoslovakia.” Obviously the country 
stood at a crossroads, awaiting the thirteenth 
party congress scheduled for May-June 1966. 


ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The structure of the KSC is the usual pyramid, 
with final authority in the hands of a small 
group at the top. In reality, of course, as in the 
Soviet party, the operating procedures and 
focus of power are entirely different from 
those presented in the formal structure. 

The KSC presidium (previously called the 
political bureau) of the central committee 
determines policies. A self-perpetuating elite 
of eleven to twenty-five members, formally 
elected by the central committee of about 
110 members and insulated from the rank and 
file by several layers at regional, district, and 
local levels, the presidium exercises supreme 
authority. The secretariat is officially re¬ 
stricted to implementation of policy. It trans¬ 
mits KSC directives from top to bottom and 
supervises the secretaries at lower party levels. 
Several members of the national secretariat 
are also members of the presidium, thus pro¬ 
viding an interlocking directorate. 

Connecting the top party organs with the 
broad base of primary units are the territorial¬ 
ly graduated levels that correspond to those 
within the state administrative structure. 
Below the national level are the regional or¬ 
ganizations, each of which is broken down 
into districts. The primary party units at local 


levels form the base of the organizational 
pyramid, and most of them operate in the 
individual city block, plant, office, or collec¬ 
tive farm. A minimum of three members is 
necessary to constitute such a basic unit. 

The KSC has difficulty in recruiting youth, 
and the average age of party members is forty- 
five, with the number of older persons increas¬ 
ing. In two-thirds of the primary units for the 
capital city of Prague the average age is sixty. 6 
About 90 percent of the total membership 
joined the party between 1945 and 1948, 
during the coalition period, when it was ex¬ 
pedient to do so. 

A problem mi generis involves KSC social 
composition. The party has attempted to 
attain a ratio of 60 percent from the industrial 
proletariat, some 20 percent from collectiv¬ 
ized farmers, and the remainder from other 
categories including the intellectuals. At the 
end of 1965, however, only 30.2 percent of 
the membership came from among factory 
workers and 5.4 percent from the kolkhoz 
peasantry. 7 In Slovakia recruitment is even 
more difficult because of the strength of the 
Catholic church and resentment against the 
traditional centralism emanating from Prague. 

The total party membership was only 
about 75,000 during the late 1930s. At the 
end of World War II membership had dropped 
by two-thirds. A year later it had grown to 
over 1 million, and it more than doubled again 
after the 1948 coup. A subsequent purge re¬ 
duced membership to just under 1.7 million, 
where it has remained since 1951. Of this 
total, Slovak communists number about 
300,000, or 17.5 percent, compared with a 
population ratio of 30 percent in the country 
as a whole. 

Several organizations, including the KSC 
and the KSS, comprise the National Front 
(Narodni Fronta), which is promoted as the 
main political organization. It actually repre¬ 
sents a coalition of four KSC-dominated pup¬ 
pet parties, several quasi-political groups, and 
the mass organizations. This has proved useful 
in preserving the fiction of a multiparty sys¬ 
tem. Some of the mass organizations also 
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operate as links to population segments that 
reject communism. 

The Czechoslovak Youth League (Cesko- 
slovensky Svaz Mladeze) claims 1 million 
members between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-six. The Revolutionary Trade Union 
Movement (Revolucni Odborove Hnuti), 
which has about 5 million workers on the 
rolls, is concerned almost exclusively with 
party goals rather than workers’ interests. The 
Union for Cooperation with the Army (Svaz 
pro Spolupraci s Armadou), which claims 
about 800,000 members, supervises paramili¬ 
tary training. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

In view of its position of control, it is difficult 
to envisage any circumstances under which 
the KSC might be overthrown. Czechoslo¬ 
vakia’s vulnerable geographic position, with 
its longest borders on East Germany, Poland, 
the Soviet Union, and Hungary—all com¬ 
munist-ruled states—makes this even less like¬ 
ly. It is possible that the continuing ferment 
among intellectuals and students may lead to 
more concessions by the KSC leadership. No¬ 
votny, however, cannot afford to let de- 
Stalinization run its course, because he him¬ 
self provided the peijured evidence which 
resulted in the execution of Slansky, dem¬ 
entis, and other Slovaks. Only a post-Novotny 
regime might bring with it some degree of true 
liberalization. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The KSC publishes the daily Rude Pravo (Red 
Justice) in Czech in Prague and in Slovak in 
Bratislava, as well as the theoretical journal 
Zivot Strany (Party Life) in Prague. The KSS 
has its own daily, Pravda (Truth), which ap¬ 
pears in Bratislava. The Youth League pub¬ 
lishes Mlada Fronta (Youth Front) in Prague. 
The trade-union organ is Prace (Labor), pub¬ 
lished in both Prague and Bratislava. 

The KSC has been a legal party except 
from 1938 to 1945 and has regularly pub¬ 
lished transcripts of all congresses. The pro¬ 
ceedings of the 1962 congress appear under 


the title XII sjezd Kommunisticke Strany 
Ceskoslovenska, Praha, 4.-8. prosince 1962 
(Twelfth Congress of the KSC, Prague, De¬ 
cember 4-8, 1962), Prague, 1963. Proceedings 
of the previous congresses have similar titles. 

CONGRESSES OF THE KSC 

Constituent congress, October 30-November 
4,1921 

1st congress, February 2-3, 1923 

2d congress, October 31-November 4, 1924 

3d congress, September 26-28, 1925 

4th congress, May 25-28, 1927 

5th congress, February 18-23, 1929 

6th congress, May 7-11, 1931 

7th congress, April 11-14, 1936 

8th congress, March 28-31, 1946 

9th congress, May 25-29, 1949 

10th congress, June 11-15, 1954 

11 th congress, June 18-21, 1958 

12th congress, December 4-8, 1962 
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DENMARK 


The Danish Communist Party (Danmarks 
Kommunistiske Parti, DKP) originated as a 
splinter group of the Danish Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party (Danmarks Socialdemokratiske 
Parti, DSP) shortly after the bolshevik revolu¬ 
tion in Russia in 1917. Several opposition 
groups within the DSP found their common 
center in its youth group, the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Youth Organization (Socialdemo¬ 
kratiske Ungdomsforbund), which eventually 
established itself in 1919 as the independent 
Danish Left Socialist Party (Venstresocial- 
istisk Parti). It became the Danish Communist 
Party after joining the Comintern on Novem¬ 
ber 9, 1920. The DKP’s founding leaders, 
Ernst Christiansen, Sigvald Hellberg, and 
Einar Nielsen, returned to the DSP after 1930. 

HISTORY 

During the first decade of its existence the 


DKP was occupied primarily with internal 
struggles among various factions representing 
such diverse ideas as syndicalism, pacifism, 
and the idea of permanent revolution. The 
party was confined to an isolated position in 
Danish politics and in the working class. The 
Comintern showed much concern about this 
situation, and on December 17, 1929, its Ex¬ 
ecutive sent an open letter to the members of 
the DKP which initiated a thorough discus¬ 
sion of the DKP’s policies. The founding lead¬ 
ers of the party resigned, and leadership was 
taken over by Aksel Larsen, a young worker 
who enjoyed the full confidence of the Com¬ 
intern and much prestige in the Danish indus¬ 
trial proletariat owing to his skilled and ardent 
propaganda activity among the growing mass 
of unemployed. 

This realignment of the party, added to the 
effects of the economic crisis, resulted in 
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growing support for the communists. At the 
parliamentary elections of November 16, 
1932, they made their political breakthrough 
and obtained two seats. Larsen, who quickly 
developed into an able and efficient parlia¬ 
mentarian, adroitly utilized the situation to 
secure more political influence for his party 
than would be indicated by the amount of 
votes it had obtained. His position was further 
reinforced by the growth of fascism during 
the 1930s. However, his unequivocal support 
of Stalinist terror in the Soviet Union, and 
later of the Stalin-Hitler pact of 1939, pre¬ 
vented many radical groups from joining or 
supporting his party. 

The Soviet-Finnish war and the German 
occupation of Denmark on April 9, 1940, 
caused a short period of paralysis. Following 
Germany’s attack on the Soviet Union, how¬ 
ever, the communists began underground ac¬ 
tivities. The DKP was one of the initiators of 
the Danish resistance movement and partici¬ 
pated astutely and energetically in all 

branches of its activity, from clandestine in¬ 
formation service to industrial and transporta¬ 
tion sabotage. Several communists were mem¬ 
bers of the executive committee of the resist¬ 
ance movement, and since the DKP was the 
only political party that had become involved 
in active resistance against the German occu¬ 
pation, it enjoyed considerable prestige with 
the Danish population after the liberation in 
May 1945. 

Tie coalition government formed immedi¬ 
ately after the liberation included two com¬ 
munists, Aksel Larsen as minister without 
portfolio and Alfred Jensen as minister of 
transport. In the parliamentary elections of 
October 1945 the DKP reached its peak influ¬ 
ence, with 10.7 percent of the total vote and 
eighteen seats. Although the new government 
was formed without communist participa¬ 
tion, the DKP made substantial contributions 
to certain aspects of legislation, especially so¬ 
cial legislation. Nevertheless, as a result of its 
foreign policy, which unalterably followed 
the Soviet line, it began to decline in influ¬ 
ence. In 1947 the party lost half its seats in the 


parliament, and after the communist putsch 
in Prague in 1948 it also lost a considerable 
number of members, many of whom made 
their decision public. 

The communists gained no strength from 
their campaign against Danish participation in 
NATO and lost further prestige by their advo¬ 
cacy of all things Russian. The turning point 
was reached in 1956. Soviet intervention in 
Hungary shocked the party me mb ersliip, per¬ 
haps more than it should have. Moreover, the 
Soviet de-Stalinization policy had forced Lar¬ 
sen to publicly confess his reservations about 
much that he had been supporting during the 
preceding years. Taking the consequences of 
his painful reevaluation, he decided that the 
party line should now be adjusted to the wish¬ 
es of the membership. This decision isolated 
him in the party leadership, and Finally, in 
November 1958, the party congress decided 
against the Larsen line in the presence of 
Piotr Pospelov, the Soviet party delegate. 
Under the new leadership of Knud Jespersen, 
a young trade unionist, the DKP continued its 
line of absolute loyalty to Moscow, and in 
1960 it lost its last seat in the parliament, with 
no immediate prospects of regaining it. 

Larsen immediately founded a new, un¬ 
committed socialist party, the Socialist Peo¬ 
ple’s Party (Socialistisk Folkeparti), which 
achieved considerable success at the expense 
of the DKP and the DSP. Larsen’s party is 
declared to be a socialist, but not a communist 
or a revolutionary party. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The DKP is organized in the usual pyramidal 
structure. The local party cell elects a chair¬ 
man, a secretary, and a treasurer. Cells are 
coordinated locally in a district organization, 
which elects an executive committee. The par¬ 
ty cells of Copenhagen are coordinated, 
through several district organizations, in a su¬ 
perstructure, the capital organization, which 
holds a conference. The highest authority is 
the party congress, which elects a central com¬ 
mittee ; the central committee elects an execu¬ 
tive committee, which appoints the party sec- 
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retaries. The party congress also elects a con¬ 
trol commission. The party has a youth organ¬ 
ization, the Danish Communist Youth (Dan- 
marks Kommunistiske Ungdom). 

The DKP does not publish membership 
statistics, and any evaluation of its social com¬ 
position and political strength must be based 
on such secondary evidence as election fig¬ 
ures, personal knowledge, and occasional op¬ 
portunities of checking communist influence 
in trade unions. A general estimate of social 
composition indicates two main groups: a 
core of skilled workers in larger industrial 
cities and a small group of intellectuals, scat¬ 
tered all over the country. The party is bound 
by its statute to operate entirely legally; con¬ 
sequently, the very fact that since 1960 it has 
been unable to obtain parliamentary repre¬ 
sentation through elections defines its poten¬ 
tial as insignificant in Danish political life. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

After its readjustment in 1929 and 1930 the 
DKP showed absolute loyalty to the Comin¬ 
tern. Party leaders traveled regularly to 
Moscow for consultation, and it seems that 
the relative weakness of the party at home 
bound them to a corresponding dependence 
on the international superstructure; the Com¬ 
intern’s directives were followed without res¬ 
ervation and without regard for their effects 
in Denmark. During the Cominform period 
the DKP continued tills policy, with no for¬ 
mal possibilities, of course, of influencing 
Cominform policy, but also with no possibili¬ 
ties of making the Cominform policy popular 
in Denmark. The party has, in fact, shown 
little or no inclination to avail itself of oppor¬ 
tunities to form its own independent policy. 
During recent years the only officially dis¬ 
closed concern about the Moscow line was 
over the degradation of Khrushchev in 1964, 
which was accepted, however, after a few 
days’ hesitation and hurried consultations in 
Moscow. Even in this case the vacillation 
seems to have been inspired by fear of lack of 
leadership from Moscow, rather than by fear 
of excessive Moscow leadership. 


The weak position of the DKP in Denmark 
seems to have inspired the party leadership to 
deny, or at least ignore, any major disputes 
between stronger communist parties in the 
world. The Sino-Soviet dispute was disregard¬ 
ed as long as possible. At the Moscow confer¬ 
ence of eighty-one parties in November 1960 
the Danish representatives supported the 
Soviet view but avoided specific mention of 
the Chinese. Finally, in August 1963 the DKP 
central committee took a clear stand against 
the Peking line. In consequence, a tiny group 
of intellectuals broke away from the party in 
June 1964 and formed its own organization, 
the Communist Working Circle (Kommu- 
nistisk Arbejdskreds), led by Gotfred Appel 
and Benito Scocozza. This group has pub¬ 
lished a few pamphlets and a small mimeo¬ 
graphed bulletin, Kommunistisk Orientering 
(Communist Orientation), reproducing Chi¬ 
nese views. The group has not been trying to 
assume the role of a political party and will 
probably have no immediate chance to do so. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

Party press organs are Land og Folk (Land and 
People), a daily, Tiden (The Times), a period¬ 
ical, and Fremad (Forward), the monthly of 
the Danish Communist Youth. 

The official edition of the DKP statutes as 
of 1958, with minor amendments from 1962, 
is Danmarks Kommunistiske Parti: Love 
(Danish Communist Party: Statutes), Copen¬ 
hagen, 1962. The latest political manifesto of 
the party, issued by the twenty-second con¬ 
gress in November 1965, is Nye Veje for Dan¬ 
mark: Danmarks Kommunistiske Parti, Poli- 
tisk Manifest (New Ways for Danmark: 
Danish Communist Party, Political Mani¬ 
festo), Copenhagen, 1965. Records of party 
congresses are not published separately, but 
are only mentioned in party press organs. 

CONGRESSES OF THE DKP 

Data on congresses held before 1930 are un¬ 
obtainable. All congresses on record have 
been held in Copenhagen. 

13th congress, 1932 
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14th congress, December 1936 

15th congress, May 1946 

16th congress, May 1949 

17th congress, May 1952 

18th congress, October 1955 

19th congress, January 1957 

20th congress, October-November 1958 

21st congress, May-June 1962 

22d congress, November 1965 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The first communists in the Dominican Re¬ 
public were refugees from the Spanish civil 
war who set up their own organizations in 
exile after 1939. Inspired by their example, a 
few Dominicans who had become commu¬ 
nists as students elsewhere in Latin America 
formed the Dominican Communist Party 
(Partido Comunista Dominicano, PCD) 
among university students in the capital in 
1942. Among the leaders of the new party 
were Pericles Franco Ornes, Francisco 
Henriquez, and Juan and Felix Doucoudray. 


HISTORY 

The PCD has been an ineffectual exile organ¬ 
ization during most of its existence. Estab¬ 
lished clandestinely in 1942, it was tolerated 
by the Trujillo dictatorship during the remain¬ 
ing years of the war. In 1945 the party was 
repressed and its leaders were exiled. The fol¬ 
lowing year the exiles were invited to return 
to register the party and take part in the 1947 
elections; to improve his international stand¬ 
ing Trujillo wanted the communists as a con¬ 
spicuous, impotent opposition. The invitation 
was accepted, and the party was established 
openly as the Dominican Popular Socialist 
Party (Partido Socialista Popular Domini¬ 


cano, PSPD) on August 27, 1946. Within a 
few months the PSPD had grown to about 
2,000 members and had begun to attract a 
following among trade-union leaders. On June 
14, 1947, it was proscribed, and its leaders 
were jailed or exiled. 

For the next fourteen years the communist 
movement virtually disappeared from the 
Dominican Republic, while its spokesmen 
took refuge successively in Guatemala, Mexi¬ 
co, and Cuba. After the assassination of Tru¬ 
jillo in May 1961 some communists returned, 
but they sought to operate through a front 
party, the Dominican Popular Movement 
(Movimiento Popular Dominicano, MPD). 
The PSPD was again outlawed in July 1961, 
and the MPD was banned in October of that 
year. The Bosch administration, inaugurated 
in February 1963, did not enforce the anti¬ 
communist laws, but in October 1963 the 
military regime prohibited all communist ac¬ 
tivities. In April 1965, when communists at¬ 
tempted to seize the leadership of the mili¬ 
tary-civilian revolt, they again identified their 
organization as the Dominican Communist 
Party. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 
United States sources estimated that there 
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were about 1,000 members in the PCD in 
1965. In addition, the MPD, with about 700 
members, was heavily infiltrated by commu¬ 
nists. 1 As an exile organization the Domini¬ 
can party was not able to sustain the usual 
communist front groups within the home¬ 
land. After 1961 the communists made fre¬ 
quent use of front parties in their attempts to 
gain a voice in national politics; their principal 
front party was the MPD. They also infiltrated 
and sought to manipulate the Castroist Four¬ 
teenth of June Political Grouping (Agru- 
pacion Politica Catorce de Junio), named in 
commemoration of Cuba’s attack on the 
country in 1959, and the Nationalist Revolu¬ 
tionary Party (Partido Nacionalista Revolu- 
cionario). 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The Dominican communists have been too 
preoccupied with domestic questions to con¬ 
cern themselves deeply with the ideological 
dispute between the Soviet Union and Com¬ 
munist China. The PCD has expressed pro 
forma approval of the Soviet position, while 
the front parties, which follow the Cuban 


model, have taken no public stand on the 
issue. 


PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

The party has never been sufficiently well 
established to develop a regular or effective 
publications apparatus. An irregular weekly, 
El Popular , appeared for a time during 1962 
and 1963. 

PARTY CONGRESSES 

There is no evidence that the Dominican com¬ 
munists had held a party congress by the end 
of 1965. 
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ECUADOR 


The communist movement in Ecuador started 
among left-wing intellectuals in Quito, who 
founded the Ecuadorean Socialist Party (Par¬ 
tido Socialista Ecuatoriano, PSE) in 1926. In 
the beginning the party leadership was divided 
between socialists, who left the organization 
after a few years, and self-styled communists. 
The outstanding figure among the latter was a 
physician, Ricardo Paredes, who represented 
the party in Moscow on the tenth anniversary 
of the Russian revolution, secured its admis¬ 


sion to the Comintern in 1928, and converted 
it into the Communist Party of Ecuador (Par¬ 
tido Comunista del Ecuador, PCE), in 1931. 

HISTORY 

The clandestine PCE led a marginal existence 
until the 1940s, gradually extending its influ¬ 
ence among students and intellectuals and 
competing with socialists for a following 
among organized workers in Quito and Guay- 
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aquil. The revolution of May 1944, in which 
the communists took part as allies of the 
socialists and liberals, catapulted the party 
into national prominence, bringing it both 
legal status and a direct voice in the new 
administration. A communist, Gustavo Be¬ 
cerra, was included as a member of the junta 
which held power briefly before transferring 
executive authority to President Velasco 
Ibarra, while in August the communist poet 
Alfredo Vera y Vera became Velasco’s minis¬ 
ter of education, a post he held for five 
months. Meanwhile, the communists had won 
fifteen seats—one-sixth of the total—in the 
constituent assembly, and helped to draft the 
new national constitution. 

After January 1945, when Velasco broke 
with the communists, their fortunes rapidly 
declined, even though the party remained le¬ 
gal and was regularly represented in the senate 
by Pedro Saad, secretary general of the PCE, 
until 1960. The new military regime outlawed 
the party and jailed its most prominent lead¬ 
ers in July 1963, effectively undermining the 
communist position in the student move¬ 
ment. In 1965, however, the communists still 
shared control of the small labor confedera¬ 
tion with the Castroist revolutionary social¬ 
ists. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

United States sources estimated party mem¬ 
bership in 1965 as 2,000 to 3,000. 1 For a full 
discussion of communist strength in Ecuador 
see Latin America. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The PCE has been represented at recent meet¬ 
ings of the international communist move¬ 
ment in Moscow and at the congresses of the 


Soviet party. For a discussion of the ties be¬ 
tween the Ecuadorean party and the Soviet- 
directed international communist movement 
see Latin America. 

4 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The PCE did not maintain a strong publica¬ 
tions program even when it enjoyed full free¬ 
dom of operation. Prior to July 1963 it issued 
the weekly EJ Pueblo and published a second 
weekly, Revolucion, jointly with the Castroist 
party. 

Declarations of the executive committee 
are occasionally distributed as flysheets, and 
the current party program may be discussed in 
general terms in the international communist 
press, but statutes and other internal party 
documents are usually circulated only among 
the membership. 

PARTY CONGRESSES 

1st congress, PSE, May 1926, Quito 

2d congress, PCE, 1931 

3d congress, PCE, 1946 

4th congress, PCE, July 1949, Guayaquil 

5th congress, PCE, July 1952, Ambato 

6th congress, PCE, May 1947, Quito 

7th congress, PCE, March 1962, Guayaquil 
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EGYPT 

See United Arab Republic 


EL SALVADOR 


The communist movement in El Salvador be¬ 
gan in the mid-1920s, when agents from the 
Mexican and Guatemalan communist parties 
organized a few students into a branch of the 
proposed Communist Party of Central Ameri¬ 
ca (see Latin America ). The organization 
functioned in and inseparably from the Salva¬ 
doran branch of the world communist front 
group International Red Aid. Salvadoran 
communists in the 1960s claimed that the 
Communist Party of El Salvador (Partido 
Comunista de El Salvador, PCS) was formed 
in 1930. Many of the founding members, in¬ 
cluding Augustin P. Marti, the leader of the 
party, became victims of the 1932 revolution. 
Miguel Marmol and Abel Cuenca were the 
most prominent of the founders who survived 
the years of repression. 

HISTORY 

The PCS has never enjoyed full legal status, 
although it has experienced occasional short 
periods of de facto freedom of operation. It is 
distinguished as one of the first communist 
parties in Latin America to seek a peasant 
following, and the first in the western hemi¬ 
sphere to try to seize power by revolution. 
This attempt, in January 1932, was brutally 
repressed, and the party was practically de¬ 
stroyed for a dozen years. 

A handful of Salvadoran communists who 


had been jailed in Guatemala were released 
when the Ubico dictatorship was overthrown 
in July 1944. The fall of the Martinez regime 
in El Salvador two months earlier left a tem¬ 
porary political vacuum in which they were 
able to reestablish the party and build a firm 
base in the newly organized labor movement. 
The communists subsequently managed to 
preserve their organizational structure 
through alternating periods of repression and 
political turmoil but never developed a large 
following or a significant influence in national 
politics. Their best opportunity came in late 
1960, with the fall of the Lemus regime. Dur¬ 
ing a three-month period of open political 
activity they tried to foment a Cuban-type 
agrarian revolt, which provoked the armed 
forces to seize the government. The party was 
again repressed, and at the end of 1965 its 
activities were still closely circumscribed. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The Salvadoran party is one of the smallest in 
Latin America. Its membership was estimated 
by United States sources as 200 in 1965. 1 
During the 1950s and after, the communists 
attempted to participate in politics through a 
front party, the Revolutionary Party of April 
and May (Partido Revolucionario de Abril y 
Mayo), but with minimal results. For a full 
discussion see Latin America. 
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RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The Salvadoran communists appear to have 
affiliated with the Comintern in about 1930, 
when the party was formally established. 
Their relations with the Moscow-directed 
world communist movement follow the gen¬ 
eral Latin American pattern (steLatin Ameri¬ 
ca). The PCS leadership has publicly endorsed 
the Soviet position in the ideological contro¬ 
versy with Communist China. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

The Salvadoran communists have limited 
press and publications resources. One of the 
few irregular, clandestine periodicals issued 
by the party is La Verdad, an internal publi¬ 
cation of the central committee. 

CONGRESSES OF THE PCS 
According to communist sources, the PCS 


held five congresses; official records of these 
congress have not been published. 

1st congress (constituent assembly), March 
1930 

2d (1 st) congress, August 1946 
3d (2d) congress, 1948 
4th (3d) congress, August 1950 
5th (4th) congress, February 1964 
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ENGLAND 

See Great Britain 


ESTONIA 


The Marxist movement in Estonia dates back 
to the close of the nineteenth century. In 
1902 and 1903 Mikhail I. Kalinin, a close 
collaborator of Lenin, agitated in the capital 
city of Tallinn and was instrumental in organ¬ 
izing the Tallinn Committee of the Russian 
Social Democratic Labor Party (Vene So- 
tsiaaldemokraatliku Tooliste Partei, VSDTP) 
at the end of 1904. Dmitri Ulianov, Lenin's 
younger brother, was active among the stu¬ 


dents at the University of Tartu. 

Following the directives of the third con¬ 
gress of the VSDTP, the Estonian social demo¬ 
crats organized a revolution in Estonia in 
1905. During the next years the Estonian 
socialists were split between the mensheviks 
and the bolsheviks. The latter began to pub¬ 
lish their organ Kiir (Ray) in Narva on June 
12,1912. 

After the March 1917 revolution in Russia 
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the first congress of the Northern Baltic Rus¬ 
sian Social Democratic Organization (VSDTP 
Pohja-Balti Komitee) met in Tallinn. At that 
time there were 1,300 bolsheviks in Tallinn, 
400 in Narva, and 180 in Tartu, led by Jaan 
Anvelt and Ivan Rabchinskii. The second con¬ 
gress was held on August 26-29,1917. 

HISTORY 

In October 1917 the Estonian Social Demo¬ 
cratic Labor Party (Eesti Sotsiaaldemo- 
kraatlik Tooliste Partei, ESTP) formally 
came into existence. Its left wing, headed by 
Mihkel Martna, for a while favored cooper¬ 
ation with the bolsheviks. The Estonian bol¬ 
sheviks preferred to remain in an Estonian 
section of the Russian bolshevik party. Their 
leading members included Viktor Kingisepp 
and Hans Poogelmann. 

After the bolshevik revolution in Russia in 
November 1917, the Estonian bolsheviks, co¬ 
operating with bolshevized units of the Rus¬ 
sian army, were able to impose a Soviet regime 
in Estonia, but it was weak because the Esto¬ 
nian masses favored separation from Russia 
and independence. When peace negotiations 
between the Central Powers and Soviet Russia 
broke down in mid-February 1918, the Ger¬ 
man army occupied Estonia and put an end to 
bolshevik domination. The Estonians pro¬ 
claimed their independence on February 24, 
1918, but the German occupants had their 
own plans: Estonia and Latvia were to form a 
Baltic duchy under German rule. Not until 
after the collapse of Imperial Germany on 
November 11, 1918, was an independent Es¬ 
tonian republic established. 

Between February and November 1918, 
however, the Estonian bolsheviks who had 
fled to Russia became very active and received 
much attention from the Soviet government, 
which had not given up its hope of recapturing 
Estonia. On May 11, 1918, an Estonian com¬ 
missariat was created in the Soviet govern¬ 
ment’s Commissariat of Nationality Affairs, 
and the recruitment of Estonian “red regi¬ 
ments” was begun. Hans Poogelmann headed 
the Estonian commissariat, and Jaan Anvelt 


became the commander of the Estonian red 
regiments. The Estonian bolsheviks still re¬ 
mained organizationally bound to the Russian 
party and prepared for new bolshevization of 
the country. 

After the collapse of Germany, the Soviet 
army, together with its Estonian units, began 
its march into Estonia with the announced 
aim of “liberating the country and transform¬ 
ing it into another soviet republic.” The mili¬ 
tary forces of the independent Estonian re¬ 
public, organized in haste by Johan Laidoner, 
were very weak and poorly armed. The Soviet 
forces were able to occupy the northern and 
eastern parts of Estonia (Narva on November 
29 and Tartu on December 22). On November 
16, only four days after the Red Army en¬ 
tered Estonia, a clandestine conference of Es¬ 
tonian bolsheviks was held in Tallinn to create 
the Estonian Organization of the Communist 
Party (Vene Kommunistliku Eesti Osakon- 
dade Keskkomitee). Viktor Kingisepp and 
Richard Vakman, who had entered the coun¬ 
try illegally from Russia for this purpose, be¬ 
came its leaders. On November 29, in 
captured Narva, the Estonian commissariat 
proclaimed the Estonian Soviet Republic 
(also called the Estonian Workers’ Com¬ 
mune), with Poogelmann as head of the new 
Soviet government and Anvelt as commander 
of its military forces. On December 15 Soviet 
Russia recognized this new republic by de¬ 
cree, and the Red Army now claimed that its 
advance into Estonia was justified as aid to the 
Estonian comrades. For a few days it seemed 
that bolshevik planning was producing the 
desired results. 

The Estonian government in Tallinn and its 
military leader Laidoner now made an effort 
to rally the Estonian masses for defense of the 
country against bolshevism. In early January 
1919 the Estonian army, aided by some anti¬ 
bolshevik Russian units and a few volunteers 
from Finland, was able to start a counter¬ 
offensive. By the end of the month the Red 
Army and its Estonian units were defeated 
and forced to withdraw from Estonia. The 
front was stabilized outside Estonian terri- 
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tory, and some fighting by antibolshevik Rus¬ 
sian units continued until December 1919, 
when an armistice was signed. In Tartu, on 
February 2, 1920, Soviet Russia signed a 
peace treaty with Estonia, recognizing its ter¬ 
ritorial integrity as an independent republic. 

The “executive” power of the Estonian 
soviet government, which had been disbanded 
on June 5, 1919, was transferred to a Bureau 
Abroad of the Estonian Organization of the 
Communist Party in Russia. The communist 
organization was decreed illegal in Estonia. At 
its first congress, in November 1920, fol¬ 
lowing the recommendation of the Comin¬ 
tern, the organization changed its name to 
Estonian Communist Party (Eestimaa Kom- 
munistlik Partei, EKP). At the time the under¬ 
ground party had only 500 members, active in 
Tallinn, Narva, Tartu, Parnu, Valga, Viljandi, 
Rakvere, Paide, and Tapa. As a result of revo¬ 
lutionary agitation in various youth organiza¬ 
tions, athletic clubs, trade unions, and cul¬ 
tural associations, by March 1921 the EKP 
had 73 cells, with 1,100 members (365 in 
Tallinn alone). A year later membership had 
increased to 1,320 in a country of 1 million 
inhabitants. The party’s central committee 
had nine members, including Kingisepp, An- 
velt, Poogelmann, Vakman, and Otto Rastas, 
and was publishing the illegal organ Kommu- 
nist. 

In May 1922 Kingisepp was captured, 
tried, and executed. On December 1, 1924, 
the Estonian communists, openly assisted by 
Soviet Russian agencies, started an ill-fated 
coup while the Soviet armed forces waited at 
the borders. The Estonian authorities crushed 
the communist revolt by the end of the same 
day. A number of party leaders, including 
Jaan Tomp, Hans Heidemann, Jaan Kreuks, 
and Arnold Sommerling, were captured and 
sentenced to death, others were imprisoned, 
and still others escaped to Soviet Russia. As a 
result of recriminations in the communist 
camp, Poogelmann was removed from the par¬ 
ty leadership and replaced by A. Riirman. In 
1927 Riirman was replaced by Aleksander 
Leiner, and after 1930 the party was led by 
Johannes Jiirma. 


Despite the fact that it had been greatly 
decimated, the EKP continued its illegal activ¬ 
ities in Estonia. The Estonian communists had 
boycotted the elections to the constituent 
assembly and to the first parliament. In the 
elections to the second and third parliaments 
they participated under the name United 
Front of Working People (Toorahva Uliine 
Vaerind) and captured 3.8 and 13 percent of 
the vote, respectively. In the second parlia¬ 
ment they had ten deputies, including Jaan 
Tomp and Hans Heidemann. In July 1935 the 
EKP made an agreement with the left-wing 
socialists, some of whom (Aleksander Joeaar, 
Nigol Andressen) became spokesmen for the 
communists in the parliament. 

Following a general amnesty in 1938, 
many of the communists who had been im¬ 
prisoned in 1925 were released.Neeme Ruus, 
Kristjan Jalak, and Aleksander Joeaar partici¬ 
pated in the new parliament as representatives 
of the Working People’s United Group 
(Tootava Rahva Uhtlusriihm). Nevertheless, 
the EKP had been weakened by Stalin’s 
purges, when such prominent Estonian com¬ 
munists as Anvelt and Poogelmann had disap¬ 
peared in the Soviet Union. When Estonia was 
invaded by the Soviet army on June 17,1940, 
the EKP became a section of the All-Union 
Communist Party (Bolshevik). 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

As early as 1921 the communists had man¬ 
aged to infiltrate the Estonian Trade Associa¬ 
tion (Eestimaa Ametiuhing) in Tallinn, and 
within a year its membership increased from 
10,000 to 20,000. The leading communists in 
this movement were Tomp and Paul Keerdo. 
The association was dissolved by the Estonian 
government because of its subversive activi¬ 
ties. 

An All-Estonian Proletarian Youth Associ¬ 
ation (Ule-Eestimaaline Noorproletaarlaste 
Uhing) was active from the end of 1920 to 
April 1921 and had 1,200 members in its 
twelve chapters. Its legal publication was 
Noor tooline (Young Worker), and it illegally 
published Noor proletaarlane (Youth Prole- 
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tarian). The association was organized by 
Arnold Sommerling; Jaan Kreuks and Jo¬ 
hannes Lauristin organized its successor, the 
Estonian Communist Youth Organization 
(Eestimaa Kommunistlik Noorsoouhing), 
which had 300 members. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The EKP was accepted in 1919 as a section of 
the Comintern, in which Poogelmann played 
some role. The abortive revolt of December 1, 
1924, although it had been inspired by the 
Comintern, was followed by mutual recrimi¬ 
nations by the Comintern and the party 
leadership, resulting in Poogelmann’s removal 
from the party leadership. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

The Estonian communists had an illegal publi¬ 
cation, Rahva haal (People’s Voice), in 
Estonia, and a legal publication, Edasi (For¬ 
ward), in Leningrad. 

CONGRESSES AND CONFERENCES 
OF THE EKP 

1st congress, November 1920 (underground 


in Estonia) 

2d congress, October 1921 (underground in 
Estonia) 

1st conference, November 13, 1926 

2d conference, January 1, 1929 

3d conference, August 1934 

4th conference, April 1940 
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FINLAND 


During the Finnish civil war which broke out 
early in 1918a “red government” was set up 
by members of the Finnish Social Democratic 
Party (Sosialidemokraattinen Puolue, SDP), 
supported by Russian soldiers garrisoned In 
Finland. When the Red Guard, the paramili¬ 
tary arm of the SDP, was defeated by volun¬ 
teer units led by Carl Mannerheim and sup¬ 
ported by military help from Germany, this 
government fled to Moscow. There, in an 
abandoned seminary building, they founded 


the Finnish Communist Party (Suomen Kom- 
munistinen Puolue, SKP) in the last week of 
August 1918. The central committee elected 
at this founding congress included Otto Wille 
Kuusinen, Yrjo Sirola, K. M. Eva, Lauri 
Letonmaki, and Jukka Rahja. 

Kuusinen and Sirola were to play especial¬ 
ly prominent roles. Both had been leading 
figures in the executive committee of the SDP 
and had represented the SDP in the Finnish 
parliament. Kuusinen had been commissar of 
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education in the 1918 red government, and in 
1921 he was elected to the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Comintern. One of his early 
posts was head of the policy section of the 
West European Bureau, where he was respon¬ 
sible for the Scandinavian and Finnish com¬ 
munist parties. In the ill-famed Terijoki gov¬ 
ernment set up in Finland by the Soviets in 
1939, Kuusinen served the dual role of prime 
and foreign minister, and when the Finnish- 
Soviet conflict ended in 1944 he remained in 
Moscow. By 1957 he was a ranking member of 
the presidium of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. The senior author of Funda¬ 
mentals of Marxism-Leninism, Kuusinen was 
one of the major ideologists of the Soviet 
party and until his death on May 17, 1964, a 
forceful proponent of the Soviet position in 
the Sino-Soviet schism. 

Yrjo Sirola, who held the foreign-affairs 
portfolio in the 1918 red government, was 
one of the signatories of the invitation to the 
founding congress of the Comintern in 1919. 
He functioned both as an instructor in social¬ 
ist theory in the Comintern and as a member 
of the SKP central committee. He died in 
Moscow in 1936. 

HISTORY 

1918 to 1922 In the period of “revolu¬ 
tionary crisis” following the Finnish civil war 
the SKP, which existed only in Russia, was at 
first totally opposed to any association with 
the Finnish social democrats. In an open letter 
to Lenin the party labeled parliamentary and 
trade-union activity as useless “Sisyphus 
work,” and Kuusinen attacked the “middle- 
of-the-road” Finnish social democrats for fail¬ 
ure to prove their Marxism. The SKP adopted 
a militant program and issued instructions on 
how to conduct an armed revolution. 1 

In May 1920 a Socialist Workers’ Party 
(Sosialistinen Tyovaenpuolue) was estab¬ 
lished in Finland, primarily on Kuusinen’s in¬ 
itiative. Although this party was not approved 
by the extreme left wing of the SKP, Lenin ap¬ 
parently intended it to serve as a model for the 


international movement. The party was 
dissolved by the Finnish authorities when it 
joined the Comintern. A month later,howev¬ 
er, its platform was rewritten without the 
clause which formally affirmed its commit¬ 
ment to Comintern principles, and its name 
was changed to Finnish Socialist Workers’ Par¬ 
ty (Suomen Sosialistinen Tyovaenpuolue, 
SSTP). In addition to this success in forming a 
legal electoral party within Finland, in the 
spring of 1920 the communists gained control 
of the Finnish trade-union organization. 

1922 to 1928 During the 1920s, a period 
of relative political and economic stability in 
Finland, the communists enjoyed a certain 
degree of toleration and began to build an 
organizational network of various front or¬ 
ganizations. In the 1922 general election the 
SSTP was able to send twenty-seven repre¬ 
sentatives to the 200-seat parliament. In the 
1924 election the number was eighteen, and 
in the 1927 election twenty. Although the 
communists were outdistanced in all three 
elections by the social democrats, the agrari¬ 
ans, and the conservative national coalition¬ 
ists, the SSTP had become a contender for the 
vote of the Finnish left. 

In the trade-union field the communists 
concentrated on moving the focus of union 
activity to the work sites and local industrial 
councils. In 1922 the trade unionists voted to 
join the Profintern, but it was decided that 
formal adherence might alienate the social 
democrats in the organization and bring re¬ 
prisals from the Finnish authorities. A Finnish 
Red Trade Union Federation (Suomen 
Punainen Ammattijarjesto) was formed, but it 
was limited in size and inconsequential. 

In 1923 the Finnish Socialist Youth 
League (Suomen Sosialistinen Nuorisoliitto) 
was founded (and shortly afterward renamed 
Socialist Youth League). A part of this organi¬ 
zation—the part that at the same time be¬ 
longed to the underground Finnish Commu¬ 
nist Youth League (Suomen Kommunistinen 
Nuorisoliitto)-joined the Communist Youth 
International. The Socialist Youth League 
was dissolved by the Finnish authorities in 
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1925 but continued to carry on its work until 
the middle 1930s. 

1928 to 1939 With the onset of economic 
crisis in 1928 communists throughout Europe 
were confronted with the rise of a reactionary 
right-wing movement intent on eliminating 
the left as an active political force. In Finland 
this was the Lapuan movement, named for the 
town where the conservatives first touched 
off an altercation with the communists. The 
Lapuan movement had originated coinciden¬ 
tally with continental fascism, but its roots 
were deep in the Finnish civil-war period and 
the ideological cleavages of the nineteenth 
century. In accordance with Comintern poli¬ 
cy, the SKP now reviled the Finnish social 
democrats as “social fascists,” and proclaimed 
opportunism as the main danger to the inter¬ 
national communist movement. This rigid and 
militant policy was reflected in the commu¬ 
nist involvement in the longshoremen’s labor 
strike in 1928-1929 and the creation in 1930 
of the Finnish Red League of the Men at the 
Front. 

Anticommunist laws in effect by Novem¬ 
ber 1930 drove the communists even further 
underground. In the 1929 general election the 
SSTP had managed to send twenty-three rep¬ 
resentatives to the parliament, but in the 
1930 election it received a mere 11,504 valid 
ballots and was unble to obtain any parlia¬ 
mentary representation. The SSTP was never 
able to recuperate from these losses, and com¬ 
munist influence within Finland was almost 
completely eliminated. 

The 1933 plenum of the SKP central com¬ 
mittee still advocated the policy of a “united 
front from below,” but in line with the 
Comintern’s switch, the 1934 plenum re¬ 
versed this stand. The Comintern had begun 
to push its new popular-front policy and in 
the spring of 1934 was directing its sections to 
negotiate with the socialist parties. The SKP 
offered to join the Finnish social democrats in 
a united front, but its offer was rejected. The 
sixth congress of the SKP in 1935 drew up 
resolutions outlining a modified united-front 


policy. Front activity was to be concerned 
primarily with the “economic struggle” and 
trade unions, and special emphasis was to be 
given to extending the work of youth organi¬ 
zations, cooperatives, and women’s groups. 

The anticommunist laws made it impos¬ 
sible for any communist front party to partici¬ 
pate in the 1936 elections. The SKP central 
committee did, however, issue a public state¬ 
ment that the supporters of the Lapuan move¬ 
ment should be rejected at the polls and that 
everything possible should be done to check 
the “war-adventure politics” of the “fascists.” 
The statement also protested the indictment 
of the SKP as a “criminal” organization. 

1939 to 1944 In November 1939 the 
Soviet Union invaded Finland, and the “win¬ 
ter war” began. The SKP’s underground activ¬ 
ity was even more strictly curtailed because 
collaboration with the Soviet party was syn¬ 
onymous with treason. In spite of this situa¬ 
tion, the party did manage to maintain an 
organizational structure and to make pro¬ 
nouncements on the war situation. Many Fin¬ 
nish communists spent time in prison during 
the war and were apparently active in the 
ranks of prison inmates. However, the SKP’s 
capacity to propagandize and to recruit in this 
period was minimal, and its success was limit¬ 
ed. 

During the winter war a puppet govern¬ 
ment was set up by the Soviets in the Finnish 
town of Terijoki. The response of the Finnish 
people to this maneuver was hostile, and the 
project was abandoned before the armistice in 
March 1940. With the renewal of hostilities in 
June 1941 and Finland’s cobelligerency status 
with Nazi Germany, the SKP spent most of its 
time attacking the fascists in Germany and 
their sympathizers in Finland. A party pro¬ 
nouncement issued in September 1941 called 
for “peace, food, and freedom” and blamed 
Finland’s involvement with the Soviet Union 
on the Finnish leaders (particularly Ryti, Tan¬ 
ner, and Mannerheim). With the termination 
of the Finnish-Soviet conflict in 1944 and the 
legalization of the SKP in the same year, the 
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communists were instrumental in prosecuting 
the Finnish “war-guilt trials.” 

1944 to 1965 Immediately after its legali¬ 
zation in September 1944 the SKP set up 
another electoral front party, the Finnish Peo¬ 
ple’s Democratic League (Suomen Kansan 
Demokraattinen Liitto, SKDL). In April 1945 
the three largest parliamentary parties, the so¬ 
cial democrats, the agrarians, and the SKDL, 
announced a plan to cooperate on certain 
legislative proposals. In March 1946 a cabinet 
was formed by Mauno Pekkala, a member of 
the Socialist Unity Party (Sosialistinen Yhten- 
aisyyspuolue), a minor left-wing group in 
sympathy with the SKDL program. The Pek¬ 
kala cabinet included Matti Janhunen and 
Yrjo Murto (respectively, the minister of so¬ 
cial affairs and the minister of supply), two 
members of the SKP who had participated in 
the illegal activity of the party during its un¬ 
derground period. In addition, the critical 
ministry of the interior was in the hands of 
Yrjo Leino, an active communist since the 
1930s. 

However, Leino became involved in a pow¬ 
er struggle within the party, and by 1948 he 
was on the brink of defeat and in danger of 
being purged from the party. Despite the fact 
that he was married to Hertta Kuusinen, the 
daughter of Otto Kuusinen, who was by then 
a high-ranking official of the Soviet party, his 
principal opponent, Aimo Aaltonen, had the 
support of the Soviet party. Leino apparently 
represented the less radical wing of the SKP 
and was considered too nationalistic. What¬ 
ever his motives, he was instrumental in pre¬ 
venting a communist coup by alerting the 
Finnish authorities to possible “disturbances 
from the left.” Soon afterward he lost both 
his cabinet position and his membership in the 
SKP. Since then the party has been controlled 
primarily by Aaltonen as party chairman, 
Wille Pessi as party secretary, and Hertta 
Kuusinen as chairman of SKDL’s parliamen¬ 
tary group. 

A treaty of friendship, cooperation, and 
mutual assistance signed by Finland and the 


Soviet Union in 1948 allayed fears that Fin¬ 
land would be drawn behind the Iron Curtain. 
Since then no communists have participated 
in the cabinet, and the SKP’s influence at this 
level has been minimal. However, the commu¬ 
nists have had striking success on the electoral 
front, where they have operated through the 
SKDL. From 1945 to 1962 they consistently 
captured 20 to 25 percent of the parliamen¬ 
tary seats. The SKDL has also been successful 
at the local level. In the 1964 municipal elec¬ 
tions it received 22.0 percent of the valid 
ballots, approaching the socialist vote of 27.7 
percent. This means that 19.6 percent of the 
councillors represented the SKDL, and 23.2 
percent represented the socialists. 

Through their numerous front organiza¬ 
tions the communits have managed to pen¬ 
etrate virtually every sector of Finnish politi¬ 
cal and social life. The SKP’s current program 
identifies it as a working-class party, with 
socialism as its goal. In October 1965 the 
SKP published a document 2 proclaiming that 
Marxist theory outlined no inflexible plan for 
attaining socialism, and that both Marx and 
Lenin had recognized the legitimacy of the 
nonviolent approach to effecting the socialist 
revolution. The current party program, adopt¬ 
ed in 1957, also points out that the SKP 
desires to attain socialism through peaceful 
means, but both documents make it clear that 
nonviolent methods are not always possible in 
a capitalist society. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The organizational network of the SKP ex¬ 
tends throughout the country and has the 
structure common to Marxist-Leninist par¬ 
ties. The lowest units, the cells, are grouped in 
sections, regions, and then city organizations. 
These are further grouped by district, and 
representatives from the district units elect 
delegates to the party congress. The party 
congress, which since 1945 has been held 
every third year, elects a central committee, 
which in turn forms numerous functional 
committees with overlapping membership. 
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Precise membership figures of the SKP are 
available for the period 1955 through June 
1965: 


1955 

48,722 

1961 

52,018 

1956 

48,345 

1962 

52,197 

1957 

47,138 

1963 

52,233 

1958 

48,482 

1964 

47,396 

1959 

1960 

42,893 

48,016 

1965 

47,451 


A Finnish communist source in 1961 indi¬ 
cated that 83.4 percent of the SKP member¬ 
ship were workers. 3 The proceedings of the 
thirteenth party congress in 1963 gave this 
percentage as 84 percent. In the postwar peri¬ 
od the communist vote in Finland was con¬ 
centrated in two diverse geographical settings, 
the heavily industrialized areas in the south¬ 
ern and western parts of the country and the 
rapidly developing rural areas in the north and 
east. 

The more important and influential of the 
front organizations of the SKP are the Finnish 
People’s Democratic League, the Finnish 
Women’s Democratic League, the Finnish 
Democratic Youth League, the Finnish De¬ 
fenders of Peace, and the Finnish-Soviet 
Society. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

During most of its history the SKP was an 
underground party and to a great extent was 
dependent on the support of Moscow. More¬ 
over, the SKP leadership was physically locat¬ 
ed in the Soviet Union, primarily in Moscow, 
Leningrad, and Petroskoi. This situation left 
little room for challenging directives of the 
Soviet party or the Comintern. The fact that 
during this period Otto Kuusinen was both a 
member of the SKP central committee and a 
ranking functionary of the Comintern further 
contributed to the SKP’s subordination to 
Comintern policy. 

During the postwar era the SKP made its 
contribution to Stalin’s image and the “cult of 
personality.” Even after Stalin’s death this 
hero worship continued. With the revelations 
of Khrushchev’s 1956 “secret speech,” the 


SKP managed to make the required change 
in attitude: one of the first party articles to 
deal explicitly with this speech maintained 
that the principles of the SKP were in no way 
affected and that Stalin’s misdeeds were an 
internal affair of the Soviet party. 4 

The SKP congresses held during Khru¬ 
shchev’s tenure endorsed without qualifi¬ 
cation his handling of the communist 
movement and the principle of “peaceful 
coexistence.” With his fall in October 
1964 the SKP was able to accept the 
transition to the new Soviet leadership 
without much difficulty. At a meeting 
between delegates of the SKP (Aaltonen, 
Pessi, Kuusinen, Saarinen, and Tuominen) 
and the Soviet party (Brezhnev, Suslov, and 
Ponomarev) both delegations affirmed “the 
complete coincidence of their parties’ posi¬ 
tions on urgent questions of the international 
communist movement” and that “both par¬ 
ties in all their activity invariably are guided 
by the propositions of the 1957 declaration 
and the 1960 statement, the program docu¬ 
ments of the world communist movement.” 5 
The SKP had subscribed to these two docu¬ 
ments prior to the deposition of Khrushchev, 
and the meeting simply served as evidence for 
anyone concerned that the change in Soviet 
leadership meant no change in the relations 
between the two parties. 

Even though the SKP as a party has basical¬ 
ly conformed to the directives of the Moscow 
leadership, there have been occasional deep 
cleavages within its ranks. The record indi¬ 
cates factions from the formative years of the 
party to the present, such as the early split 
between Kuusinen and Kullervo Manner over 
the issue of “ultrabolshevism,” the divisive 
events surrounding the so-called “Kuusinen 
Club murders,” the Stalinist purges in the 
1930s, when many of the top SKP leaders 
(including Manner and E. Gylling, who had 
been one of the political bosses of Soviet 
Karelia) were eliminated, the defection of 
Arvo Tuominen, first secretary of the party 
between 1935 and 1940, primarily over the 
issue of the Terijoki government, and more 
recently, the appearance of the journal 
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Tilanne (The Situation), with its indictment 
of Stalinism within the party ranks. 6 Reports 
of a party purge against non-Stalinist elements 
appeared in the press in early 1964. 7 

At the twenty-second congress of the Sovi¬ 
et party the SKP delegation made some anti- 
Albanian statements which were published 
in Pravda 8 The published proceedings of 
the SKP's thirteenth congress, held in April 
1963, noted that the Albanians and the Chi¬ 
nese had “unfortunately” failed to carry on 
discussions in a “comradely spirit” after the 
November 1960 Moscow meeting. The SKP in 
addition found the Chinese and Albanian re¬ 
action to Soviet behavior in the Cuban missile 
crisis “incomprehensible.” The SKP’s re¬ 
straint may be attributed to the fact that at 
that point the Soviet party was trying to 
bring about a meeting with the Chinese, and 
the polemics were being deescalated. At the 
1960 congress of the SKP the Chinese had 
been represented by U Tze-pu, who was list¬ 
ed second only to the Soviet delegation, head¬ 
ed by Brezhnev. At the 1963 congress the 
Chinese were not represented, and the Soviet 
delegation was headed by a second stringer, 
V. S. Tolstikov. 

It was not until the summer of 1963 that 
the position of the SKP on the Chinese ques¬ 
tion was made explicit. In an editorial entitled 
“The Attitude of the Chinese Communist 
Leaders,” 9 the SKP severely criticized the 
behavior of the Chinese and gave full support 
to the Soviet handling of the international 
communist movement. This position was re¬ 
iterated at a February 1965 meeting of the 
Finnish and Soviet party leaders. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Even as an underground party the SKP has 
always been an active element in Finnish poli¬ 
tics and was represented in the institutional 
structure of the international communist 
movement. Since its legalization in 1944 the 
party has continued to express its ambition to 
attain a proletarian internationalism but has 
at the same time been anxious to cultivate a 


role within the framework of the Finnish mul¬ 
tiparty system. The SKP can probably be ex¬ 
pected to become increasingly more integrat¬ 
ed into the structure and political system of 
the Finnish state. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

Kansan Uutiset (People’s Voice) is the leading 
party newspaper, and Kommunisti is the the¬ 
oretical journal of the party. 

For the current bylaws of the SKP, adopt¬ 
ed at the eleventh congress in 1957, see 
Suomen Kommunistinen Puolueen saannot 
(Statutes of the Finnish Communist Party), 
Helsinki, 1957. The present program, also 
adopted at the 1957 congress, is contained in 
Suomen Kommunistinen Puolueen ohjelma 
(Program of the Finnish Communist Party), 
Helsinki, 1957. 

CONGRESSES OF THE SKP 

1st congress, August 1918, Moscow 
2d congress, 1919, Moscow 
3d congress, 1920, Moscow 
4th congress, 1921, Moscow 
5th congress, 1925, Moscow 
6th congress, 1935, Moscow 
7th congress, October 1945, Helsinki 
8th congress, August 1948, Helsinki 
9th congress, November 1951, Helsinki 
10th congress, October 1954, Helsinki 
11 th congress, May-June 1957, Helsinki 
12th congress, April 1960, Helsinki 
13th congress, April 1963, Helsinki 
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Late in 1923 a group of members of the 
Moscow organization of the Russian Commu¬ 
nist Party (Bolshevik), led by Leon Trotsky, 
started a left opposition which later spread to 
other party organizations. Some of the old 
bolshevik party leaders, such as Lev Kamenev 
and Grigorii Zinoviev, who at first supported 
Stalin’s action against this opposition, in 1926 
went over to Trotsky’s “Left Opposition." By 
that time the main cause for dissent was 
Stalin’s implementation of his theory of 
“socialism in one country,” which in Trots¬ 
ky’s view destroyed the revolutionary im¬ 


petus of bolshevism outside Soviet Russia. 
Trotsky continued to preach his theory of the 
“permanent revolution” on a worldwide 
scale. The Stalin-Trotsky struggle slowly 
spread to other communist parties where 
Zinoviev, through his leading role in the Com¬ 
intern (see The Communist International), 
had many personal friends and followers. 

Through his domination of the party ap¬ 
paratus Stalin was able to eliminate Trotsky 
from the Soviet party and have him deported 
in 1929 to Turkey. Trotsky immediately be¬ 
gan to organize the opposition leaders in other 
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parties, and in 1930 the Trotskyists, most of 
whom had been expelled from their own com¬ 
munist parties, called a “world conference” of 
the Left Opposition in Paris and founded the 
International Communist League. The pur¬ 
pose of this league was to spread Trotsky’s 
theoretical and practical opposition to Stalin¬ 
ism and to divert communist support from the 
Comintern. 

Stalin’s ruthless suppression of Trotskyists 
in other communist parties as well as in his 
own had the effect of polarizing the left op¬ 
position. Prominent communists expelled 
from their parties on charges of “Trotskyism” 
(James P. Cannon and Max Shachtman in the 
United States, Boris Souvarine in France, and 
many others) contributed greatly to the anti- 
Stalinist campaign led by Trotsky, whose pro¬ 
lific writings, circulated in several languages, 
were an important factor in the growth of this 
leftist-radical communist movement. 

In July 1936 a conference organized by the 
International Communist League met in 
Geneva. Among the most prominent delegates 
were the representatives of Trotskyist organi¬ 
zations in France, Belgium, Italy, Switzer¬ 
land, and the Netherlands; representatives 
from the United States (Workers Party) par¬ 
ticipated as observers. The conference estab¬ 
lished a General Council, an International 
Secretariat, and a Bureau and resolved to call a 
founding congress of the Fourth Interna¬ 
tional. The political line adopted, which was 
continued with little change, was based on 
Trotsky’s interpretation of Marxist ideology 
during the early bolshevik stage in Russia. 
Perhaps most characteristic of the movement 
was its attitude toward the Soviet regime: 

The proletarian vanguard of the entire world 
will support the USSR in war, in spite of the 
parasitic bureaucracy of the uncrowned 
Negus in the Kremlin, because the social 
regime of the USSR, despite all its deforma¬ 
tions and ulcers, represents an enormous 
historical step forward in comparison with 
putrified capitalism. . . . The defeat of the 
Soviet Union would not only signify the 
collapse of the Soviet bureaucracy, but also 
the replacement of the state and collective 
property by capitalist chaos. 1 


In 1936 this expressed Trotsky’s hopes that 
the left opposition would return to power in 
Russia after Stalin’s expected demise. Even 
after Trotsky was assassinated in Mexico City 
in 1940 by Jacques Momard, an agent of the 
Soviet secret police, and after the start of the 
German-Soviet war, as well as after its victori¬ 
ous outcome, the Trotskyists continued to 
defend and support the Soviet Union. 

The founding congress of the Fourth Inter¬ 
national, held in Switzerland in September 
1938, met in secrecy; shortly before, Soviet 
secret police had kidnapped and killed Rudolf 
Klement, the secretary of the League’s Bu¬ 
reau. The thirty delegates represented organi¬ 
zations in the Untied States, France, Great 
Britain, Germany, the Soviet Union, Italy, 
Poland, Belgium, Greece, the Netherlands, 
and Latin America. Delegates from several 
other states were allegedly unable to attend 
because of difficulties in leaving their own 
countries. 

The goal of the Fourth International was a 
“world party of the socialist revolution,” as 
distinguished from a “world communist 
party,” which was the goal of the Third 
(Communist) International. The program and 
organizational scheme of the League were re¬ 
tained. Trotsky provided the basic theoretical 
and strategic outlook for the entire movement 
which, in a permanently changing interpreta¬ 
tion, was used as policy and tactics by organi¬ 
zations of his followers. The founding con¬ 
gress adopted a “program of transition,” a 
vague and elastic document that was accepted 
by all delegates but was soon interpreted in a 
divergent manner by many member sections 
and their components. Growing international 
tension provided the nourishment for these 
divergencies that produced factional strife in 
most sections after the outbreak of World War 
II. 

In 1939, before World War II began, the 
International Secretariat of the Fourth Inter¬ 
national moved secretly to the United States, 
operating with the support of the Socialist 
Workers Party (SWP), the strongest section of 
the International. But early in 1940, as an 
outcome of a quarrel within the SWP over the 
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Soviet aggression against Finland, a group led 
by Max Shachtman left the SWP and this 
weakened the party. In order to establish 
smoother cooperation with its sections in the 
western hemisphere, the International Secre¬ 
tariat called an extraordinary international 
conference “somewhere in America” in May 
1940 with participation of prominent Trots¬ 
kyists, refugees from Europe. A situation 
report prepared by Trotsky and entitled “The 
Proletarian Revolution and the Second Im¬ 
perialist War” formulated the new policy of 
the Trotskyists. 

A few weeks after this conference Trotsky 
was assassinated, and the movement suffered 
a setback from which it never recovered. With¬ 
out the support of “the prophet,” permanent 
quarrels and splits in the Trotskyist groups 
and parties often turned into factional strug¬ 
gles in which a party leader might be praised as 
a hero one day, only to be branded an “op¬ 
portunist,” “revisionist,” or outright traitor a 
month later. 

Late in 1940, to escape prosecution under 
the Voorhis act’s ban on political parties with 
headquarters abroad, the SWP dropped 
formal membership in the Fourth Inter¬ 
national in favor of “fraternal affiliation” 
with it. This, however, did not affect the 
prominent role of the SWP in the movement. 

Despite German occupation the Trotskyist 
underground organizations in Western Europe 
managed to hold a European conference in 
February 1944 which reestablished a Euro¬ 
pean Secretariat and revived the movement in 
the occupied countries. After the collapse of 
Nazi Germany the Trotskyists in the liberated 
countries shared in the gains made by all left¬ 
ist parties and increased their membership and 
activities. In the spring of 1946 the American 
and European secretariats called an interna¬ 
tional conference which promoted itself to be 
a congress. Twelve sections participated in 
this meeting and a new Executive Committee 
and International Secretariat with the seat in 
Paris were elected. The conference recom¬ 
mended that sections with various organiza¬ 
tional forms create political parties with mass 
appeal. The new leadership was entrusted 


with the preparation and calling of a second 
world congress. 

This next congress was held in Paris in 
April-May 1948. A total of twenty-two dele¬ 
gations from nineteen countries participated. 
The new political line adopted by this meeting 
rehashed Trotsky’s old theses: Stalin and his 
bureaucracy were condemned as enemies of 
the proletariat but all his conquests and insti¬ 
tutions belonging to “the first proletarian 
state” were praised as great achievements 
which Trotskyists must defend at all costs. 
Unconfirmed rumors at the time of the con¬ 
gress pointed out that acceptance of this line 
by both the Fourth International and the 
Kremlin leadership was negotiated by Isaac 
Deutscher in exchange for a promise by Mos¬ 
cow that assassinations of Trotskyist leaders 
by the NKVD would stop. 

The 1951 congress emphasized this line 
again, and at the same time shifted the move¬ 
ment still further to the left. At the congress 
an ideological and tactical difference emerged 
between the British Trotskyists and Michel 
Pablo (Michael Raptis, of Greek origin), the 
leader of the French Trotskyists and head of 
the Fourth International. This conflict led to 
a split at the fourth congress, held in Paris in 
1953. The “Pabloists” retained command of 
the International but the SWP and the British 
Socialist Labour League (SLL) accused Pablo 
of opportunism and revisionism and left the 
International. In September 1953 the SLL 
called a conference in London which created 
the International Committee of the Fourth 
International. The SWP as well as other anti- 
Pabloist sections or their splinter parties 
joined this new organization. 

The congresses of the old Fourth Interna¬ 
tional in 1957 and 1961 showed the weakness 
resulting from splits in the sections and their 
components, and from the division into Paris 
and London centers. But by 1961 the need for 
unity and joint action had become apparent 
to leaders of both centers. Negotiations be¬ 
tween both groups, initiated by the SWP,gave 
partial results. The strongest opposition was 
raised by the British SLL, which was sup¬ 
ported by a small American group that later 
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split away from the SWP and founded the 
Workers League. A campaign for a “unifi¬ 
cation congress” found positive response in 
most sections of the International. But before 

this congress was held, Juan Posadas, leading a 
Latin American faction with some followers 
in Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Italy, 
seceded from the International in 1962 and 
established his own International Secretariat 
in Argentina. Early in 1963 the'SWP left the 
London Committee and joined in the efforts 
for unification. 

The Rome unification congress was held in 
1963, with delegates from twenty-six coun¬ 
tries participating, and it accomplished the 
unification of the great majority of Trotskyist 
parties and organizations from around the 
world. The congress adopted a sixteen-point 
program which was first drafted and accepted 
by the SWP. Several political resolutions dealt 
with the Sino-Soviet split, with de-Staliniza- 
tion, with the revolutionary movement in 
Africa, with recent developments in Yugo¬ 
slavia, and with other current problems. 

Although Pablo presided over this widely 
advertised unification, it obviously did not 
satisfy his own plans. Shortly after the con¬ 
gress, in 1964, he left the International and 
formed his own organization with followers 
mostly in France and former French Africa. 

Another important development after the 
unification congress concerned the Trotskyist 
Lanka Sama Samaja Party (LSSP) in Ceylon. 
(See Ceylon .) After 1948 it grew to be the 
second strongest political party on the island 
and secured strong worker support (notably 
lacking in all other Trotskyist parties). It 
gained some stature in the International and 
some influence among leftists in Southeast 
Asia. Its united front with the local commu¬ 
nists and other leftist “bourgeois” parties led 
to electoral success and a strong position in a 
coalition government. But the leaders of the 
Fourth International criticized the Ceylonese 
party, demanding adjustment to orthodox 
Trotskyist theories and tactics. At the Rome 
congress the party was censured and ordered 
to comply with the International’s demands 
for political amendments. It is noteworthy 


that the Trotskyists, who in the past had 
strongly objected to interference by the Com¬ 
intern in the internal party affairs of their 
members, now repeated this themselves, but 

without desired results. In June 1964 the 
United Secretariat expelled the LSSP from 
the Fourth International. 

The eighth congress, held in Paris in De¬ 
cember 1965 with the participation of sixty 
delegates from twenty-five countries, pro¬ 
ceeded in an atmosphere of unity and harmo¬ 
ny. Its resolutions dealt with the defense of 
Vietnam, with the need for leadership in the 
revolutionary movement in Africa, and with 
an analysis of the “new left” in the United 
States. The sections were urged to take an 
active part in these developments. 

Thus at the end of 1965 there were four 
active Trotskyist international centers. The 
old Fourth International, with its United 
Secretariat in Paris, was headed by Pierre 
Frank from the French Party of Communist 
Internationalists, Joseph Hansen from the 
SWP, Livio Maitan from Italy, and Hugo 
Blanco from Peru. The International Com¬ 
mittee in London was headed by Cliff Slaugh¬ 
ter and Gerry Healy (bothfrom the SLL), Tim 
Wohlforth (Workers League, USA), Pierre 
Lambert and Stephen Just (France), M. Ratos 
and M. Varga. The International Secretariat 
headed by Posadas in Argentina was the third 
center that made efforts to have an interna¬ 
tional following. The insignificant Pablo 
group in Paris included some dissenters from 
the above three groups. The old Fourth Inter¬ 
national definitely had by far the largest fol¬ 
lowing among Trotskyists active throughout 
the world. 

Despite its organizational fragmentation 
and small formal membership, the Trotskyist 
movement has considerable influence in some 
circles. In addition to its local chapters around 
the world, its doctrinaire radicalism has many 
unaffiliated followers, particularly among 
middle-class intellectuals and revolutionary 
youth. In strikes and mass demonstrations 
Trotskyist militants usually join the commu¬ 
nists of both the Moscow and Peking camps. 
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THE SINO-SOV1ET DISPUTE 

All three Trotskyist groups have evidenced 
great concern about the Sino-Soviet split, 
which they see as a danger to the survival of 
the communist regimes. The old Fourth Inter¬ 
national has attempted to maintain a neutral 
stand; it criticizes both sides and advocates a 
common front of all communist-dominated 
states. The British International Committee 
keeps its criticism of Soviet bureaucracy in 
moderate terms but defends “Peking’s 
achievements” against Soviet attack. Posadas 
attacks with equal violence Soviet bureauc¬ 
racy and Yugoslav revisionism, showing 
sympathy for Maoist China. 

PRESS ORGANS 

Since 1936 the Paris Bureau of the Fourth 
International has issued the quarterly Qua- 
trie me Internationale , which carries the sub¬ 
title “Organ of the Executive Committee of 
the Fourth International.” A biweekly press 
service, World Outlook-Perspective mondi¬ 
ale , with Joseph Hansen and Pierre Frank as 
editors, appears in New York in English and in 
Paris in French. In the United States the So¬ 
cialist Workers Party began publication in 
1940 of The Fourth International, a quarterly 
that changed its name in 1956 to Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Review (New York) and is the 
semiofficial organ of the party. 

In 1964 the International Committee of 
the Fourth International in London began 
publication of an irregular periodical entitled 
Fourth International ; it replaced Labour Re¬ 
view, which was published for twelve years. 

The Posadas group publishes Cuarta Inter- 
nacional as the official organ of the Inter¬ 
national Secretariat of the Fourth Inter¬ 
national. Revista marxista latinoamericana 
and Red Flag are published by its Latin 
American and European bureaus, respect¬ 
ively. 

CONFERENCES AND CONGRESSES OF 
THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 

International conference for the Fourth Inter¬ 
national, July 1936, Geneva 


1st (founding) congress, September 1938 
(Switzerland) 

International conference (congress), spring 
1946 

2d congress, April-May 1948, Paris 

3d congress, 1951, Paris 

4th congress, 1953, Paris 

5th congress, 1957 

6th congress, 1961 

7th (reunification) congress, 1963, Rome 

8th congress, December 1965, Paris 
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FRANCE 


The French Communist Party (Parti Com- 
muniste Fran 9 ais, PCF) was born at the eight¬ 
eenth national congress of the Socialist Party, 
French Section of the Workers’ Internation¬ 
al 1 (Parti Socialiste, Section Fran 9 aise de l’ln- 
ternationale Ouvriere, SFIO), held at Tours 
on December 25-30, 1920. Those who advo¬ 
cated affiliation with the Comintern managed 
to get their point of view adopted by a major¬ 
ity of 3,208 to 1,022 on a motion of the 
Committee for the Reconstruction of the In¬ 
ternational. The motion was presented by 
Jean Longuet, a grandson of Karl Marx, and 
Paul Faure, who later became general secre¬ 
tary of the SFIO. At the time of the vote Leon 
Blum had withdrawn the motion of his Com¬ 
mittee for Socialist Resistance and urged his 
colleagues not to take part in the vote; thus 
there were 397 abstentions, the votes of 
Blum’s faction. 

The majority, soon to rename itself Com¬ 
munist Party, French Section of the Commu¬ 
nist International (Parti Communiste, Section 
Fran 9 aise de l’lnternationale Communiste, 
PCF), retained only thirteen deputies out of 
sixty-eight and one daily newspaper out of 
six, but this daily was the only one with 
national distribution, L’Humanite , founded 
by Jean Jaures in 1904. This group also re¬ 
tained the party headquarters, two-thirds of 
its assets, and a majority of its membership 
(109,000 out of 178,000). Thus the PCF be¬ 
gan with real estate, money, resources, a party 
apparatus, a daily newspaper, a following, and 
a place in French society. 

HISTORY 

After the congress at Tours the new party was 
far from being homogeneous, and equally far 
from constituting a bolshevik type of party. 


The resolution which had won the majority of 
the votes had been presented jointly by the 
Committee for the Reconstruction of the In¬ 
ternational and the Cachin-Frossard faction. 
Thus, officially, the majority at Tours em¬ 
braced two groups: those who had advocated 
for a long period of time and in all sincerity 
“adherence to Moscow,” and the “centrists,” 
won over with much reluctance and many 
reservations. 

Even the Committee for the Reconstruc¬ 
tion of the International included some mili¬ 
tants who refused to accept unreservedly the 
Moscow theses, particularly with regard to the 
relations between the party and the trade 
unions, or who were mistaken about the true 
nature of bolshevism, to which they had ral¬ 
lied principally out of hatred for war. Never¬ 
theless, the militants who were devoted to 
Moscow formed the solid nucleus on which 
Grigorii Zinoviev, chairman of the Comintern, 
and Leon Trotsky, specialist on French ques¬ 
tions, depended to give the party the struc¬ 
ture, composition, and spirit which would 
make it a “new kind of party,” the organiza¬ 
tion of professional revolutionaries of which 
Lenin had spoken. 

Conflicts between the two factions devel¬ 
oped during 1921. At first the communists 
and their allies were not successful in ousting 
the leadership of the General Confederation 
of Labor (Confederation Generate du Travail, 
CGT) and getting it to join the Red Interna¬ 
tional of Labor Unions. A communist minori¬ 
ty, led by Gaston Monmousseau and Pierre 
Monatte, left the CGT and in 1922 founded 
the Unity CGT (CGT Unitaire, CGTU), in 
which the numerous revolutionary trade 
unionists and anarchosyndicalists were to 
struggle for several years against total domina¬ 
tion by the communists. 
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Within the party the centrists and their 
anarchist allies did their utmost to resist the 
injunctions and summonses they received 
from Moscow. At the first party congress, 
held in Marseilles in December 1921, a violent 
debate began on the “question of the delegate 
to the Executive Committee of the Interna¬ 
tional,” Boris Souvarine, who suddenly be¬ 
came the target for criticism of the Comintern 
leadership. When the congress chose a new 
directing committee, Souvarine was not 
reelected, and Fernand Loriot, Amedee 
Dunois, and Paul Vaillant-Couturier resigned 
in protest. 

This crisis was complicated by the fact that 
in the same month the Comintern had 
launched the slogan of a “united front”—an 
alliance with the same socialists from whom 
the French communists had been ordered to 
separate one year earlier. The great majority 
of the party leaders protested this reversal, 
and the delegation which they sent in Febru¬ 
ary 1922 to the meeting of the enlarged Exe¬ 
cutive Committee of the Comintern was com¬ 
posed mainly of militants hostile to the new 
line. They gave in only after being ordered to 
do so, but the party continued to act as it 
pleased, with the result that it was accused by 
Zinoviev of sabotaging the decisions of the 
Comintern. 

At the second congress of the PCF (Paris, 
October 1922), attended by Dmitrii 
Manuilskii as Comintern representative, the 
party was divided into three factions. The 
motion of the center (Cachin-Frossard) won 
1,698 votes; that of the left, which carried the 
Comintern’s approval, received 1,516 votes; 
there were 814 abstentions because the 
rightist faction did not risk a vote. Marcel 
Cachin announced, in the name of his faction, 
that the center would assume leadership of 
the party. In the face of a threatened split by 
the left, however, the majority accepted 
Manuilskii’s arbitration. 

The fourth congress of the Comintern in 
1922 passed a “resolution on the French ques¬ 
tion” which fixed the composition of the 
PCF’s governing bodies, particularly its secre¬ 
tariat (Andre Louis Frossard and Albert 


Treint, general secretaries, and Louis Sellier, 
Frossard’s deputy), as well as the “program of 
work and action” which the party was to 
follow. The resolution implicitly excluded 
from membership those who belonged to the 
Freemasons and any who contributed to pa¬ 
pers which were not party organs. On January 
1, 1923, Frossard resigned. About 100 mili¬ 
tants, at whom the Comintern resolution was 
aimed, formed a resistance committee and 
were immediately excluded from the party. 
Many followers, including some workers, also 
left. Party membership fell to approximately 
45,000. 2 

This crisis would certainly have been more 
serious had the party not suddenly found 
itself engaged in a revolutionary situation. In 
December 1922, in conformance with the di¬ 
rectives of the Comintern, the PCF and the 
CGTU had formed a joint action committee 
charged with organizing agitation against the 
occupation of the Ruhr by French troops. On 
their return from an international meeting at 
Essen on January 6, 1923, the eight commit¬ 
tee delegates—including Treint, the party’s 
general secretary, and Cachin, who had lost 
his parliamentary immunity—were arrested. 
This was the party’s first great clash with the 
government; although the communists had 
not succeeded in arousing the French working 
masses, their action among the French occu¬ 
pation troops had been effective enough to 
warrant retaliation by the French govern¬ 
ment. 

Bolshevization: 1924 to 1927 The third 
congress of the PCF, meeting in Lyons on 
January 20-24, 1924, initiated a transforma¬ 
tion of the party structure, increasing the 
importance of the shop cells, and of the com¬ 
position of its cadres, with workers replacing 
the intellectuals. It defined the communist 
position on the legislative elections of May 11, 
1924, where it presented its candidates under 
the aegis of a “worker and peasant bloc.” The 
PCF won 877,000 votes and twenty-six seats, 
sixteen of which were in the Paris area. 

Action against the “Rif war,” inaugurated 
in September 1924 by the famous 
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Doriot-S6mard telegram to Abd el-Krim, con¬ 
tinued during 1925 under the leadership of a 
central action committee. Although Maurice 
Thorez, member of the PCF central commit¬ 
tee since January 1924, chaired this commit¬ 
tee, Jacques Doriot played the leading role. 
The activities of the committee brought on an 
intensification of antimilitarist action and the 
organization of anticolonialist agitation. 

Even while pursuing this violent course of 
action, in compliance with the directives of 
the fifth congress of the Comintern (June- 
July 1924), the party proceeded with “bol- 
shevization”: reorganization from the shop 
cells up, creation of a centralized leadership 
apparatus, substitution of regional organiza¬ 
tions for the former federations of loose 
groups, creation of communist factions in the 
trade unions, increased emphasis on workers 
in the party ranks, and emphasis on the anti¬ 
militarist struggle. In August 1924 the party 
leadership approved the directives on bolshe- 
vization and ruled that reorganization should 
be accomplished by December 31. The fourth 
party congress at Clichy in January 1925 post¬ 
poned this deadline until April. 

A new crisis arose when Boris Sourvarine 
was excluded from the Comintern Executive 
Committee for “Trotskyism” in July 1924, a 
measure which was also to affect unionists 
Alfred Rosmer and Pierre Monatte, allies of 
Souvarine, the following December. 

At the party’s fifth congress, held at Lille 
in June 1926, Souvarine was expelled from 
the PCF, Treint and Suzanne Girault were 
dropped from the political bureau and re¬ 
placed by Jacques Doriot, Maurice Thorez, 
and Henri Barbe, the secretary of the Commu¬ 
nist Youth (Jeunesses Communistes). Treint 
and Suzanne Girault, accused of forming a 
Trotskyist faction, were expelled from the 
party at the national conference in January 
1928 (although Suzanne Girault was rein¬ 
stated several years later). 

Class against Class: 1927 to 1933 In the 
period that followed, the Comintern’s direc¬ 
tives tended on one hand to render the PCF’s 
external action more revolutionary, in com¬ 


pliance with the Moscow thesis on “radicaliza- 
tion of the masses,” and on the other hand to 
push into the leadership of the party the mili¬ 
tants of the younger generation who had held 
no positions in the SFIO and had come chiefly 
from the communist youth organization. 

On April 2, 1927, a letter from the Presid¬ 
ium of the Comintern ordered the PCF to 
“adjust” its party line and to “bring par¬ 
liamentary political life out of its traditional 
rut by dominating the political struggle and 
the electoral struggle of the following year, 
with great movements of class struggle.” After 
long discussions, a majority broke away from 
the central committee and in November 1927 
adopted the “class-against-class” tactic. Be¬ 
fore the legislative elections of April 1928 the 
PCF proposed to the SFIO that a worker- 
peasant bloc be formed in the runoff to unite 
against the bourgeois candidates (including a 
Radical Party 3 candidate) in support of the 
socialist or communist candidate who re¬ 
ceived the most votes in the first balloting. In 
the event that agreement could not be reached 
(and the communists knew that this would be 
the case, for the SFIO would be obliged to 
break completely with the Radicals to make 
such an arrangement), the communist candi¬ 
date would remain in the runoff, even against 
the socialist candidate. The result of this tac¬ 
tic was that although the number of votes 
received climbed to 1,070,000, the number of 
communist seats dropped from twenty-five to 
fourteen. Despite this defeat, the tactic was 
upheld. In the May 1932 elections the PCF 
polled no more than 783,000 votes and won 
only twelve seats. 

At the same time, in the name of the “radi- 
calization of the masses,” the party organized 
tumultuous street demonstrations which re¬ 
sulted in repression of both the party and the 
CGTU. The demonstration most damaging for 
the communists occurred on August 1,1929; 
it was organized on instructions from the 
Comintern under the slogan of “defense of 
the Soviet Union against imperialist aggres¬ 
sion.” In the aftermath of this failure a large 
number of PCF leaders were arrested, and for 
the first time the party was reduced to near 
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illegality. Membership dropped (52,000 mem¬ 
bers in 1928, 38,000 in 1930, 28,000 in 
1933), and internal conflicts provoked new 
purges, such as the exclusion of Louis Sellier, 
former general secretary, and his group in 
November 1929. 

It was in this period that the matter of the 
Barbe-Celor group developed. In 1928 
Manuilskii, then secretary of the Comintern, 
had ordered the Communist Youth militants 
to take over leadership of the party in order to 
eliminate the old socialists from the higher 
positions. At the congress of Saint-Denis, in 
March-April 1929, the post of general secre¬ 
tary, occupied by Pierre Semard since Treint’s 
liquidation, was replaced by a “collectively 
responsible political secretariat” comprising 
Henri Barbe, Pierre Celor, Benoit Frachon, 
and Maurice Thorez, who was charged with 
propaganda and organization. At first this 
“youth group” worked in perfect harmony 
according to the directives of the Comintern 
Secretariat. Suddenly, in July 1931, 
Manuilskii condemned the group; Raymond 
Guyot was charged with the task of denoun¬ 
cing the “youth group,” of which he was a 
member, at a meeting of the PCF political 
bureau. The investigation was entrusted to 
Andre Marty. The group was dissolved, but 
amicably so: Celor alone was excluded (at the 
end of 1932); Barbe was demoted, and 
Lozeray and Francis Billoux were repri¬ 
manded. Barbe left the party for other reasons 
in 1934. 

The Popular Front: 1934 to 1939 With Hit¬ 
ler’s rise to power in Germany on January 30, 
1933, rightist organizations in Paris called for 
a street demonstration for February 6, 1934, 
to show their strength. This developed into a 
riot with socialist counterdemonstrators, who 
were joined by communist militants, and six¬ 
teen persons were killed. The PCF at that time 
called for common action of the working class 
and for a “united front from below” with the 
socialist rank and file, bypassing any coopera¬ 
tion with the socialist leadership. In fact the 
communist press attacked the SFIO leaders as 


“lackeys of the bourgeoisie” and “social patri¬ 
ots” cooperating with the government. On 
February 9, the PCF called for a counterdem¬ 
onstration, again appealing for support from 
the socialist ranks while abusing the social¬ 
ist leadership; another six victims were the 
result. The SFIO then called for a mass 
demonstration in Vincennes on February 12, 
the date the CGT had announced for a general 
strike. Under pressure of public opinion the 
communists agreed to join. This was the first 
demonstration organized jointly by the SFIO, 
the PCF, the CGT, and the CGTU, and the 
first harbinger of the common action by the 
two parties of the French left which led to the 
formation of the so-called “popular front” 4 
(see The Communist International). 

After long haggling, on July 27,1934, the 
PCF and the SFIO signed a pact for unity of 
action in the struggle against fascism and the 
economic and social policy of the govern¬ 
ment. A coordinating committee was formed 
to direct the common action. On October 9 
Thorez proposed to the committee that the 
unity pact be extended to the Radical Party, 
to seal “the alliance of the middle classes with 
the working class,” and the PCF immediately 
began campaigning for a popular front. De¬ 
spite some protest from both revolutionary 
militants and some socialists, on July 14, 
1935, a huge popular demonstration celebrat¬ 
ed the creation of the Popular Front (Ras- 
semblement Populaire), composed of the 
PCF, the SFIO, the Radical Party, the CGT, 
the CGTU, and the League for the Rights of 
Man. The CGT and CGTU were unified several 
months later. 

The hostility of the PCF to national de¬ 
fense, in accordance with the Comintern poli¬ 
cy of opposition to the “imperialist war,” 
lasted until May 1935—or, more specifically, 
until the Laval-Stalin communique of May 15, 
1935. The communique stated: “Mr. Stalin 
understands and approves fully the policy of 
national defense set by France to maintain her 
armed forces at a security level.” Thorez then 
declared: “If, for whatever reasons, there 
would be on the side of the Soviet Union [as 
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an ally] an imperialist state, the war would 
not be a war of two imperialist camps. ... We 
would no longer have to apply our slogan of 
transformation of the imperialist war into a 
civil war, because in such a war it is not a 
question of an imperialist war. We are not 
judging the war as petit bourgeois pacifists. 
We have always supported Stalin and we shall 
always support him in the future.” 5 

The seventh congress of the Comintern, 
meeting in Moscow in July-August 1935, rec¬ 
ommended that all communist parties adopt 
this new popular-front policy. Dimitrov pub¬ 
licly gave credit for this tactic to the PCF, 
which apparently now ranked second only to 
the Soviet party in the Comintern, a position 
hitherto belonging to the Communist Party of 
Germany. Under this official policy the PCF 
emphasized its reconciliation with the center. 
On October 17,1935, Thorez, who officially 
became the general secretary of the PCF at the 
eighth congress held in January 1936, de¬ 
clared that the communists were “ready to 
assume their responsibility in a popular-front 
government.” In January 1936 the PCF did 
not seem opposed to the formation of a gov¬ 
ernment under leadership of the Radicals; its 
deputies voted for this government at the time 
of the ratification of the Franco-Soviet mutu¬ 
al-assistance pact on February 27. On April 17 
Thorez appealed to the Catholics: “We offer 
you our hand, Catholic worker, employee, 
artisan, peasant, we who are laymen, because 
you are our brothers.” 

In the May 1936 elections the PCF won 
seventy-two seats out of 618 and polled 
1,468,949 votes (or 12.45 percent of the total 
registered electorate and 14.76 percent of the 
total vote). Although the communists refused 
to participate in the government headed by 
Leon Blum, they refrained from any ex¬ 
ploitation of the great strike movement and 
the occupation of factories in June 1936. On 
June 11, following the Matignon agreements, 
Thorez came out against the continuation of 
social unrest: “It is necessary to knowhow to 
end a strike.” In compliance with the direc¬ 
tives of the Comintern, the PCF now made 


efforts to sway French foreign policy to an 
anti-Hitler stand. With social unrest barely 
subsided, the PCF adopted a nationalist orien¬ 
tation, advocated a “French front,” and un¬ 
dertook a campaign of “excitation to patriot¬ 
ism.” This policy was pursued for the next 
three years with the objective of compelling 
the succeeding governments to transform the 
Franco-Soviet pact into a military alliance. 

The second major objective from 1936 to 
1939 was the strengthening of the PCF, at the 
expense of the SFIO. In the CGT the commu¬ 
nists profited from the considerable number 
of unskilled workers (membership of the CGT 
had increased from 1 million to 5 million) and 
gradually took over all the command posts. 
Party membership grew steadily, increasing 
from 30,000 by January 1934, to 74,000 by 
January 1936, and to 341,000 by December 
1937, when the party held its ninth congress. 

World War II The German-Soviet pact of 
August 23,1939, surprised the communists in 
the midst of their all-out anti-Hitler campaign. 
They approved the pact, declaring that it 
served to “reaffirm the general peace,” 6 and 
for three weeks (even after the outbreak of 
World War II) declared that they would take 
part in national defense. In the middle of 
September, however, in compliance with the 
directives brought back from Moscow by Ray¬ 
mond Guyot, the party entered the “struggle 
against the imperialist war” and advocated 
“revolutionary defeatism.” Outlawed by gov¬ 
ernment decree on September 29, the PCF did 
not lessen its pursuit of this subversive action. 
This period was marked by the desertion of 
Thorez in October (he finally turned up in the 
Soviet Union), by the trial of the communist 
deputies in March and April 1940, and by a 
certain amount of sabotage of arms manufac¬ 
ture which led to the execution in May 1940 
of several militants. 

After the French defeat inMay-June 1940 
the PCF tried to resume a legal existence. It 
sought to obtain authorization from the Ger¬ 
mans to begin publishing L ’Humanite again. It 
lay responsibility for the war on the Vichy 
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politicians, called for a “government of the 
people/' with Thorez in the government, en¬ 
couraged fraternization with the German sol¬ 
diers, and attacked General de Gaulle. A large 
number of communists now came out of hid¬ 
ing y thus facilitating the task of the French 
police, who proceeded with numerous arrests 
at the end of 1940. This policy provoked 
dissatisfaction in some organizations which 
had escaped party control; thus the anti-Ger¬ 
man turn taken by the miners’ strike in May 
1941 was the achievement of communists act¬ 
ing contrary to party directives. 

German aggression against the Soviet Un¬ 
ion on June 22,1941, brought a radical switch 
in policy: the PCF now took part in the resist¬ 
ance and, on French territory, organized the 
essential forces within the movement. Al¬ 
though there is still some confusion concern¬ 
ing the PCF’s dealings with the resistance, 
Fernand Grenier arrived in London on Jan¬ 
uary 12, 1943, to bring to General de Gaulle 
the PCF’s allegiance to Free France; on Feb¬ 
ruary 5, 1943, the communist deputies im¬ 
prisoned in Algeria since 1940 were released; 
first Grenier and then Marty, who had re¬ 
turned from Moscow, arrived in Algiers; com¬ 
munist parliamentarians entered the Free 
French consultative assembly; and the com¬ 
munists Francois Billoux and Grenier were 
included in de Gaulle’s provisional govern¬ 
ment in London in April 1944. 

At home the PCF created its own under¬ 
ground armed force, the French Free Shoot¬ 
ers and Partisans (Francs Tireurs et Partisans 
Fran 9 ais), directed by Charles Tillon and Mar¬ 
cel Prenant, and drew closer to other resist¬ 
ance formations. The Le Perreux agreements 
of April 17, 1943, provided for the commu¬ 
nists’ return to the CGT, and the foundation 
of the National Council of the Resistance on 
May 27, 1943. At the same time the PCF 
maintained the autonomy of its organiza¬ 
tions, reinforced them, and created a National 
Front of Struggle for the Independence of 
France (Front National de Lutte pour l’ln- 
ddpendance de la France), which permitted it 
to take part under another name in many of 


the joint resistance organizations. This action 
cost the party numerous militants (although 
the figure of 75,000 executed by the Germans 
is considerably exaggerated), but it recruited, 
especially in 1944, new followers who were 
attracted by its patriotic action rather than 
by its doctrine. By the time Paris was liber¬ 
ated in August 1944 the PCF was the best 
organized party in France, both politically 
and militarily. 

The PCF in the Government: 1945 to 
1947 It is likely that several leaders of the 
PCF, then in France, may have thought of 
seizing power during August and September 
1944 by exploiting the “patriotic insurrec¬ 
tion.” However, directives from Moscow indi¬ 
cated that the communists were to proceed by 
legal, parliamentary tactics. The most out¬ 
standing act to this effect was the dissolution 
of the patriotic militias, decreed by the gov¬ 
ernment on October 25, 1944, and accepted 
by Thorez on January 21,1945. 

In application of this new tactic the PCF 
participated in the government, at the outset 
giving its propaganda a nationalist character 
which facilitated collaboration with de Gaulle 
(who granted amnesty to Thorez and allowed 
him to return to France). In June 1945 the 
communists proposed to the socialists the for¬ 
mation of a French Labor Party which would 
absorb the two parties. The socialists declined 
this offer, but in the October 21 elections to 
the constituent assembly the communists re¬ 
ceived 5,004,121 votes, or 26 percent of the 
votes cast, and 152 seats out of 545. The PCF 
was now the “first party of France.” 

This success encouraged the communists 
to increase their demands. The government 
formed on November 21, 1945, contained 
five communists: Thorez (minister of state 
without portfolio), Charles Tillon (arma¬ 
ments), Marcel Paul (industrial production), 
Ambroise Croizat (labor), and Francis Bil¬ 
loux (national economy). However, de Gaulle 
refused to grant them any of the key minis¬ 
tries they asked for—war, interior, and for¬ 
eign affairs. Leon Blum similarly succeeded in 
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pushing aside the communist-proposed merg¬ 
er with the socialists in August 1945. In addi¬ 
tion, the CGT,by then completely dominated 
by the communists, failed in its efforts to 
absorb the French Confederation of Christian 
Workers. 

Despite these secondary defeats, the PCF 
continued to grow. In the elections of Novem¬ 
ber 10, 1946, it received 5,475,355 votes 
(28.2 percent of the total vote) and 166 seats 
out of 544. It was now in a position to claim 
the presidency of the council of ministers. 
Thorez announced his candidacy on Decem¬ 
ber 4, 1946, but received only 259 of the 310 
votes necessary. Nevertheless, the PCF partici¬ 
pated in the government fonned on January 
22, 1947, by socialist Paul Ramadier. Thorez 
was named vice premier, Francois Billoux 
minister of national defense, Ambroise Croi- 
zat minister of labor, Georges Marrane minis¬ 
ter of public health and population, and 
Charles Tillon minister of reconstruction. 

The military operations which were begun 
in Indochina in November 1946, however, 
created some disagreement within the major¬ 
ity group, and the communists refused to 
support the government. At the end of April 
1947 strikes broke out, and the communists 
upheld the demands of the unions. On May 5 
Ramadier removed the communists from his 
cabinet, thus ending communist hopes of win¬ 
ning power within the bounds of legality. 

The PCF until the Death of Stalin: 1947 to 
1953 The communists had anticipated re¬ 
gaining some portfolios in the event of a new 
ministerial crisis, but on June 27, 1947, the 
Soviet Union refused to be a beneficiary of 
American aid to Europe (the Marshall Plan), 
and in September, at the founding meeting of 
the Cominform in Poland, the PCF found 
itself reproached for its lack of revolutionary 
daring. On November 11 the PCF and the 
CGT launched a strong wave of strikes which 
were not only political, but insurrectional as 
well. This attempt failed, primarily because of 
the split in the CGT provoked by the unionists 


who refused to obey the PCF. The same oper¬ 
ation was attempted in connection with the 
miners’ strikes in October 1948 with no more 
success. On February 25, 1949, Thorez de¬ 
clared that the French people would never 
make war against the Soviet Union even if 
Soviet armies penetrated France itself in pur¬ 
suit of “imperialist aggressors.” 

For six years the PCF conducted fierce 
campaigns against “imperialism,” against the 
American atom bomb (the Stockholm peace 
appeal in March 1950), the “American occu¬ 
pation of Europe,” the “dirty war in Indo¬ 
china,” and the “revanchists of Bonn,” thus 
mixing the traditional nationalist slogans with 
their antimilitarism. This policy, rather inco¬ 
herent at times (especially during the absence 
of Thorez, who suffered a stroke in October 
1950 and was taken to the Soviet Union in 
November for treatment), culminated on May 
28, 1952, in a violent demonstration organ¬ 
ized on the occasion of American General 
Matthew Ridgway’s arrival in Paris. In accord¬ 
ance with the instructions brought back by 
Billoux in March 1952 from Thorez in Mos¬ 
cow, the guiding principle was that the party 
should “work for the defeat of the French 
army wherever it is fighting.” 7 

This return to a policy of violent opposi¬ 
tion, closely linked with Soviet policy, pro¬ 
voked some clashes within the party. Many 
militants who had joined the PCF during the 
war or after the liberation because of its 
national-republican orientation gradually left 
its ranks. As a consequence, the party mem¬ 
bership, which had reached 804,229 in 1946, 
fell to less than 300,000 in 1953. The PCF’s 
electoral strength, however, did not decline in 
the same proportions. In the June 17, 1951, 
elections it received 4,910,000 votes (25.67 
percent) and 103 seats. At the same time. 
Thorez removed from the directing bodies the 
militants who had won their posts as a result 
of their activity in the resistance. Some of the 
more spectacular of these “liquidations” were 
the “Guingouin affair” (1951-1952), the 
“Marty-Tillon affair” (1952-1953), and the 
“Lecoeur affair” (1954). 
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From the Death of Stalin to the Death of 
Thorez: 1953 to 1964 Stalin’s death in 
1953, the ensuing “thaw” in the Soviet 
Union, and the new tactics of the Soviets in 
international politics (the detente) enabled 
the PCF to adopt an attitude calculated to 
break its isolation. In June 1953 the commu¬ 
nists offered to uphold Pierre Mendes- 
France’s demand for investiture as premier if 
he would agree to make peace in Vietnam 
when he took office. This gesture marked a 
change in policy. In October the PCF an¬ 
nounced that it was ready to form an alliance 
with all those who opposed the projected 
European army. As a result, it endorsed 
Mendes-France’s selection as premier on June 
7, 1954, and contributed to the rejection of 
the proposed army on August 30 by adding its 
vote to that of the nationalist opposition. 

The communists were at odds with the 
socialists on this issue, but after April 1955, in 
response to Soviet directives, the PCF in¬ 
creased its offers for common action with the 
socialists. After the legislative elections of 
January 2, 1956, in which the PCF received 
5,406,803 votes (25.6 percent of the total) 
and 144 seats—indicating a revival of its influ¬ 
ence—the party supported the government of 
socialist Guy Mollet (who agreed to visit the 
Soviet Union), including the passage of special 
powers for the continuation of the war in 
Algeria. This caused some trouble among par¬ 
ty militants and sympathizers, who were dis¬ 
appointed that the PCF did not give more 
open support to the Algerian National Libera¬ 
tion Front. 

The twentieth congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in February 1956 
raised further problems. Thorez sought to lim¬ 
it the consequences of de-Stalinization for the 
PCF. When Khrushchev’s report was pub¬ 
lished the PCF political bureau sent a delega¬ 
tion to Moscow to demand explanations— 
something that had not happened in thirty 
years. Despite this demonstration, the party 
leadership remained unshakably loyal to the 
Soviet Union, even during the events in Poland 
and Hungary. As early as November 4, 1956, 
the political bureau approved the entry of 


Soviet troops into Hungary. However, the of¬ 
ficial attitude concerning support of the gov¬ 
ernment on the Algerian issue, de-Staliniza¬ 
tion, and approval of the repression in Hunga¬ 
ry brought on a new crisis within the party, 
especially among the intellectuals and those 
on the fringe, who began to pull away. On 
November 8,1956, during a powerful popular 
demonstration in Paris, the demonstrators 
tried to sack PCF headquarters. This was the 
first time such an assault had been made. The 
PCF was once again isolated. 

In 1957, after campaigns against the “tor¬ 
tures in Algeria,” the PCF regained support 
from one part of public opinion, but the ad¬ 
vent of the Fifth Republic showed that the 
communists had lost much of their influence. 
In May 1958 they failed in their attempt to 
stir the masses against the return of Charles de 
Gaulle to power. Attempts to form a coalition 
for defeat of the referendum were also unsuc¬ 
cessful. In the legislative elections of Novem¬ 
ber 23, 1958, the PCF received 3,882,204 
votes (18.9 percent) and only ten seats. By 
1959 membership had dropped to about 
225,000. 

From the advent of the Fifth Republic to 
the death of Maurice Thorez the policy of the 
PCF was characterized on the one hand by 
systematic hostility to the de Gaulle regime, 
denounced as a regime of “personal power” 
and “monopolies,” and on the other hand by 
attempts toward rapprochement with the gov¬ 
ernment, in the interests of Soviet foreign 
policy. In October 1959, when the French 
government invited Khrushchev to France, 
the first secretary of the Soviet party made a 
declaration favoring France’s recognition of 
Algeria’s right to self-determination. The PCF 
had at first denounced this recognition as a 
trick, but it was now declared to be the real 
thing. Khrushchev visited France on March 
23-31, 1960, and returned to Paris on May 14 
for the unsuccessful summit conference. 

The PCF again turned to violent opposi¬ 
tion to the government. At the same time an 
ideological adjustment was effected. In Feb¬ 
ruary 1961 Marcel Servin and Laurent Casa¬ 
nova were removed from the political bureau 
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and central committee on the pretext that 
they had supported principles favorable to de 
Gaulle, and also because in October 1960 they 
had opposed the party’s refusal to support 
some demonstrations organized by students 
and intellectuals for the National Liberation 
Front of Algeria. This was a continuation of 
the conflict which had engaged the party and 
literary activists since 1956. 

At the sixteenth congress of the PCF in 
May 1961 Waldeck Rochet was named assis¬ 
tant general secretary. The party’s approval of 
the resumption of nuclear testing in the Soviet 
Union later that year caused disagreements 
with the leadership of the French Peace Move¬ 
ment, an important PCF front organization. 
On October 31 L’Humanite published 
Khrushchev’s entire address to the twenty- 
second congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, this time publicly denounc¬ 
ing the “crimes of Stalin,” a term which 
Thorez himself used on November 19. The 
party leadership faithfully followed the new 
line from Moscow and when the Sino-Soviet 
conflict came out in the open, the PCF sided 
with the Soviet Union—as revealed by Thorez’ 
anti-Chinese interventions at the conference 
of the eighty-one communist parties meeting 
in Moscow in November 1960 and in his 
speech at the twenty-second congress of the 
Soviet party in 1961. 

On February 8, 1962, despite government 
prohibitions, the PCF organized demonstra¬ 
tions in commemoration of the February 
1934 demonstrations; eight people died as a 
result. Even though the PCF decided to sup¬ 
port the referendum ratifying the Evian agree¬ 
ments giving independence to Algeria, it con¬ 
tinued its open struggle against the govern¬ 
ment: large strikes of public utilities and 
nationalized enterprises were planned for the 
beginning of June. However, at this point the 
PCF suddenly found itself in agreement with 
the government. At a press conference on May 
15,1962, de Gaulle declared that “the destiny 
of all Europe from the Atlantic to the Urals” 
depended “on solidarity between France and 
Germany” and implied that if “a European 


balance with the Eastern countries” were ef¬ 
fected, France would contribute some “solid 
propositions” for the resolution of the Ger¬ 
man problems. On May 31 Thorez delivered a 
speech to the central committee condemning 
the strikes planned for the following day, and 
the communist leaders of the CGT, on his 
orders, managed with difficulty to prevent 
them. This brief truce with the government 
was ended by the “shattering declarations of 
November 1962 on the immediate and uncon¬ 
ditional support that the Gaullist government 
intended to give the United States during the 
grave crisis in the Caribbean.” 8 In the Novem¬ 
ber 1962 legislative elections the communists 
gained some seats, owing to less general partic¬ 
ipation of the voters and to a slight increase in 
votes for their candidates. They won 
3,992,431 votes (21.8 percent) and 41 seats 
out of 465. 

By 1963 the PCF was uncompromisingly 
opposed to the government, but internal par¬ 
ty conflicts were marked. Several pro-Chinese 
groups appeared, but the principal opposition 
came from the right. In 1962 some old mem¬ 
bers of the PCF (including Jean Chain tron and 
Marcel Prenant) had founded an opposition 
bulletin, LeDebat communiste. In April 1963 
the congress of the Communist Students’ Un¬ 
ion (Union des Etudiants Communistes) 
adopted a draft program which was con¬ 
demned by PCF leadership and elected a com¬ 
mittee favorable to the “Italian theses.” 

On March 25, 1964, after consultation 
with Nikolai Podgorny (then a member of the 
political bureau of the Soviet party), who had 
come to France to meet him, Thorez gave a 
new orientation to the internal politics of the 
PCF: the communists would continue to fight 
the French regime of personal government 
and the reactionary character of its economic 
and social policy, but they would acknowl¬ 
edge that its foreign policy had certain “posi¬ 
tive” aspects—recognition of Communist 
China, proposal for the neutralization of Viet¬ 
nam, trade with Cuba, etc. Waldeck Rochet 
presented these ideas to the seventeenth con¬ 
gress of the PCF in May 1964. Thus began a 
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new period, during which the PCF adopted an 
ambiguous attitude toward the government- 
opposing it, but in a way that would not 
obstruct the development of such aspects of 
its international policy as alienation of the 
United States and rapprochement with the 
Soviet Union. 

After Thorez Maurice Thorez died on July 
11,1964, on a Soviet ship taking him to Yalta. 
The choice of his successor apparently pre¬ 
sented no problem, since Waldeck Rochet, 
elected as general secretary in May 1964 by 
the seventeenth congress, was backed by Mos¬ 
cow. However, the PCF experienced new in¬ 
ternal difficulties, caused not so much by 
pro-Chinese elements as by pressure for more 
democracy within the party. The intellectuals 
in particular publicly protested the methods 
used by the party leadership to end the oppo¬ 
sition of the Communist Students’ Union. 
The party’s attitude toward the government 
appeared to be so equivocal that the leftist 
parties accused it of supporting the reelection 
of de Gaulle; in fact the PCF made every 
effort to defeat the socialist candidate Gaston 
Defferre and announced that it would present 
a communist candidate if the left parties did 
not agree to subordinate the nomination of a 
single candidate to the adoption of a common 
program. Following a trip by Rochet to the 
Soviet Union, the party leadership dropped 
the idea of presenting a communist candidate 
and decided instead to support the candidacy 
of moderate leftist Francis Mitterrand, with¬ 
out insisting on a common program. Thus the 
communists were able to resume a tactic di¬ 
rected at a new popular front of the left, 
similar to that of 1934 to 1936. In the Novem¬ 
ber presidential elections Mitterrand received 
an unexpectedly large number of votes, and a 
second ballot (December 5, 1965) was neces¬ 
sary to elect de Gaulle. This success strength¬ 
ened the position within the political bureau 
of the “young” group, which advocated con¬ 
tinued union with the left against the “person¬ 
al government.” The “old” group opposed 
this policy because it feared that too much 


opposition to de Gaulle would create difficul¬ 
ties for Soviet diplomacy in its efforts for a 
rapprochement with France. 

On the international level the PCF, whose 
loyalty to the Soviet Union had never wav¬ 
ered, found itself charged with backing Mos¬ 
cow’s attempt to reassemble the parties 
shaken either by the Chinese split or by the 
“Italian” ideas on poly centrism. Following 
the conference of the nineteen parties in Mos¬ 
cow on March 1-15,1965, it was the PCF that 
took up the initiative for the conference of 
the communist parties of the capitalist coun¬ 
tries of Europe in Brussels on June 1-3, 1965. 

In August 1964 a group excluded from the 
PCF for pro-Chinese deviations founded a 
Federation of Marxist-Leninist Circles (Fede¬ 
ration de Cercles Marxistes-Leninistes) and six 
months later began publication of L’Hu- 
manite nouvelle, which was at first a monthly 
and by the end of 1965 was a daily. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The first extraordinary congress of the PCF in 
May 1921 established organizational rules 
which were quite similar to those of its parent 
organization, the SFIO. Not until the Lille 
congress in 1926 was a new statute adopted, 
following the general lines of the statute of 
the Soviet party. The 1936 congress intro¬ 
duced some insignificant changes in the 1926 
text; a new statute was adopted by the tenth 
congress in 1945, but it was revised by the 
seventeenth congress in 1964, which adopted 
the present statute. 

The internal structure of the party is based 
on the principle of democratic centralism. 
The membership is subject to strict party dis¬ 
cipline. The cell is the elementary party organ¬ 
ization, formed in industrial enterprises or 
their subdivisions (shop cells), in towns and 
cities and their subdivisions (local cells), and 
in rural areas (village cells). Cells are grouped 
into sections, and sections into federations. 
Delegates of the federations join in the nation¬ 
al congress, which is the supreme authority of 
the party. The congress elects a central com- 
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mittee and a central control commission for 
financial affairs. The central committee elects 
a political bureau, which directs the political 
affairs of the party between sessions of the 
central committee, and a secretariat which 
conducts current party affairs. The central 
committee also elects a central control com¬ 
mission, which exercises political control and 
handles violations of party discipline. 

The PCF has not published membership 
figures since 1946,but J. Vermeersch, a mem¬ 
ber of the political bureau in charge of work 
among women, reported that women’s mem¬ 
bership was 49,490 in 1959, 9 and a report to 
the fifteenth party congress in 1959 an¬ 
nounced that women members that year con¬ 
stituted 21.9 percent of the total member¬ 
ship. These two official figures indicate that in 
1959 the PCF had around 225,000 members. 
Available party publications permit calcula¬ 
tion of approximate membership changes 
since 1959. After a slight drop to 215,000 in 
1961, membership started to grow slowly and 
reached an estimated total of 252,000 in 
1965. 10 

After the 1964 party congress the political 
bureau included Maurice Thorez (president), 
Waldeck Rochet (general secretary), and 
Gustave Ausart, Francis Billoux, Jacques 
Duclos, Etienne Fajon, Georges Frischmann, 
Roger Garaudy, Raymond Guyot, Paul 
Laurent, Georges Marchais, Georges Seguy, 
and Jeannette Thorez-Vermeersch. Alternates 
were Roland Leroy, Henri Krasucky, Rene 
Piquet, and Gaston Plissonnier. Since Thorez’ 
death there have been no significant changes 
in the leadership. 

The number of front organizations at the 
party’s disposal is considerable. The principal 
group is the CGT, founded in 1895, which 
managed to escape domination by the PCF in 
1921 through a split. The organization born 
out of this split, the CGTU, rapidly became a 
satellite of the PCF and as a result was consid¬ 
erably weakened in 1935, when the two or¬ 
ganizations were reunified under the aegis of 
the popular front. The communists quickly 
occupied leading positions in the reunified 
CGT, and although they were driven out of 


the unions in 1939, when Soviet troops enter¬ 
ed Poland and the PCF was dissolved, they 
returned in 1944 and took back some of the 
directing posts. After the formation of the 
Cominform it was through the vast movement 
of insurrectional strikes launched by the CGT 
that the PCF attempted to grab power. The 
split in 1947 of the moderate elements, who 
created the CGT Work Force (CGT Force 
Ouvriere), broke this attempt but left the 
communists in full control of the CGT. 

The general secretary of the CGT is Benoit 
Frachon, who has been a member of the PCF 
political bureau since 1928. Of the fourteen 
members of the CGT’s confederal bureau, sev¬ 
en are avowed communists and members of 
the directing bodies of the PCF; the other 
seven are either cryptocommunists or owe 
their positions to the generosity of the party 
and are ousted, with no means of resisting, as 
soon as they try to conduct activities inde¬ 
pendently of the party. Thus at the time of 
the 1965 presidential elections Pierre Le Brun 
was forced to resign from the confederal bu¬ 
reau because he had rallied to the support of 
de Gaulle. 

The 1947 split and the political character 
the CGT had acquired produced a decline in 
union membership, from 6 million in 1946 to 
only a little over 1 million in 1965 (the CGT 
itself claims 1,700,000). Nevertheless, it re¬ 
mains the strongest of the French trade-union 
organizations. 

The Peace Movement, founded in France 
in 1948, was very active during the cold war 
under the presidency of Frederic Joliot-Curie, 
a member of the PCF central committee who 
died in 1957. In 1961 the resumption of nu¬ 
clear testing in the Soviet Union provided the 
excuse for the most important of the move¬ 
ment’s directors, Emmanuel d’Astier de la 
Vigerie, to reduce its dependence on the PCF. 
Since then the Peace Movement has not been 
active. 

Other mass organizations of the PCF are 
the Union of French Women, headed by 
Eugenie Cotton, Jeannette Thorez- 
Vermeersch, and Yvonne Dumont; the Na¬ 
tional Council of Writers, led by Louis 
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Aragon; the Association of Democratic Ju¬ 
rists, led by Mme. Joe Nordmann; and the 
France-USSR Association, headed by General 
Petit. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The principal press organs with national distri¬ 
bution are the daily L ’Humanite, founded in 
1904 by Jean Jaures and directed by Etienne 
Fajon; France nouvelle, a weekly founded in 

1944 and directed by Francis Billoux; 
Cahiers du communisme, a monthly founded 
in 1925 under the title Cahiers du bol- 
chevisme and directed by Leo Figueres; De- 
mocratie nouvelle, a monthly founded in 

1945 and directed by Jacques Duclos; Econo- 
mie et politique, a monthly founded in 1954 
and directed by Henri Jourdain; La Nouvelle 
critique, a monthly founded in 1950 and di¬ 
rected by Guy Besse; Recherches interna- 
tionales, a bimonthly founded in 1958 and 
directed by Jean Kanapa; and La Pensee, a 
bimonthly founded in 1939 and directed by 
G. Teissier, J. Orcel, G. Cogniot, P. Labe- 
renne, and H. Langevin, with Marcel Cornu 
as editorial secretary. 

The 1964 party statutes can be found in 
XVIIe Congres du Parti communiste frangais, 
Paris, 14-17 mai 1964: Rapports, interven¬ 
tions et documents, a special issue of Cahiers 
du communisme, nos. 6-7, June-July 1964, 
pp. 484-497. Congress records for the seven¬ 
teenth congress include the entire contents of 
this issue. 

In addition to the ample literature on the 
party congresses and central committee meet¬ 
ings, the PCF has published a large number of 
pamphlets dealing with particular aspects of 
party work and policies. 

CONGRESSES OF THE PCF 

Congres de la scission, December 1920, Tours 

I st congress, December 1921, Marseilles 
2d congress, October 1922, Paris 

3d congress, January 1924, Lyons 

4th congress, January 1925, Clichy 

5th congress, June 1926, Lille 

6th congress, March-April 1929, Saint-Denis 

7 th congress, March 1932, Paris 

8th congress, January 1936, Villeurbanne 

9th congress, December 1937, Arles 

10th congress, June 1945, Paris 

II th congress, June 1947, Strasbourg 


12th congress, April 1950, Gennevilliers 
13th congress, June 1954, Ivry-sur-Seine 
14th congress, July 1956, Le Havre 
15th congress, June 1959, Ivry-sur-Seine 
16th congress, May 1961, Saint-Denis 
17th congress, May 1964, Paris 
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GEORGIA 


The roots of the Communist Party of Georgia 
(Kommunisticheskaia Partiia Gruzii, KPG) go 
back to the 1890s, when Marxist groups ap¬ 
peared in Georgia following their establish¬ 
ment in the central regions of Russia. The first 
of them, the Third Group (Mesame-dasi), re¬ 
ferring to the third generation of the progres¬ 
sive current in Georgia, was formed in 1893. 
Its founders included such later communists 
as M. Tskhakaia, F. Makharadze, and S. 
Dzhugeli. In 1898 Joseph Stalin (Iosif Dzhu¬ 
gashvili) joined this group. 

By the end of the 1890s the development 
and political activity of the Georgian Marxist 
groups had led to a merger with the Russian 
Social Democratic Labor Party, which had 
just emerged in Russia. Subsequently the 
social democratic committees created in 
Georgia split, as did the entire Russian party, 
into bolsheviks and mensheviks; it was the 
bolsheviks who later formed the communist 
party. Other important members of this group 
were P. Mdivani, A. Enukidze, I. Orakhelash- 
vili, Sh. Eliava, V. Sturua, and A. Dzhapari¬ 
dze. 

Almost all the founders of the Georgian 
party were later liquidated by Stalin as 
“enemies of the people.” This group included 
F. Makharadze, P. Mdivani, M. Toroshelidze, 
A. Enukidze, I. Orakhelashvili, Sh. Eliava,and 
T. Zhgenti. G. Ordzhonikidze was unable to 
endure Stalin’s purges and took his own life. 
Lavrentii Beriia, who had begun his commu¬ 
nist career during the civil war while he was 
still a student, withdrew from the ranks of the 
Georgian party and joined the Soviet party. 

HISTORY 

The split between the bolsheviks and the men¬ 
sheviks in the Georgian committees of the 


Russian Social Democratic Labor Party oc¬ 
curred without that special brand of intol¬ 
erance that was observed in the central part of 
Russia. The only exception was probably 
Stalin and a small group of his followers. 
Stalin’s activities, however, were of an inci¬ 
dental nature. 

The February 1917 revolution caught the 
bolshevik organizations in Georgia in the 
midst of a great crisis. They were small and 
enjoyed little popularity, whereas the men¬ 
sheviks, whose ranks included many more in¬ 
tellectuals, had won considerable support. As 
a result, all the revolutionary organs of power 

in Georgia ended up under menshevik domi¬ 
nation. In the period following the February 

revolution the Georgian bolsheviks did not 
follow the actions of the bolsheviks in central 
Russia. Instead of struggling for power in the 
revolutionary organs, they joined the menshe¬ 
viks in a common party committee. In Decem¬ 
ber 1917, shortly after the bolsheviks seized 
power in central Russia, a favorable situation 
developed in Tiflis for a bolshevik upheaval. 
Although there were troops in the city that 
had been propagandized by the bolsheviks, 
the Georgian bolshevik leaders—P. Mdivani, 
M. Okudzhava, M. Toroshelidze, K. Tsin- 
tsadze, and others—did not consider it feasible 
to start a civil war in Georgia. They felt that as 
long as the bolsheviks had won in central 
Russia, the Georgian mensheviks would 
sooner or later recognize their government, 
and that there was therefore no need for 
Georgians to kill one another. This general 
consensus, however, did not preclude occa¬ 
sional excesses by individual bolsheviks, such 
as A. Gegechkori. 

Initially the Russian bolshevik leaders, 
who favored international positions, attrib¬ 
uted no special significance to the formation 
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of bolshevik parties according to nationality. 
The Georgian bolsheviks, in turn, felt no cen¬ 
trifugal forces and did not strive for sepa¬ 
ration from the unified bolshevik party. As a 
result, the need to create an independent 
Georgian communist party did not arise until 
after the bolshevik takeover in Russia. On 
May 26, 1918, Georgia had declared itself an 
independent republic. However, the power in 
Georgia turned out to be in the hands of the 
mensheviks, and bolshevik Moscow could not 
reconcile itself to the existence of a menshe- 
vik Georgia, especially when in the spring of 
1920 Georgian troops crossed into Transcau¬ 
casia. Moscow could not mount an armed 
occupation of Georgia in violation of its for¬ 
mal position of self-determination of nations, 
and so, to make the overthrow of the menshe- 
vik government and establishment of Soviet 
power in Georgia appear to be an “internal” 
affair of the Georgian people, the founding of 
a bolshevik party in Georgia was announced in 
May 1920. A temporary party central com¬ 
mittee was organized and directed to create a 
Georgian revolutionary committee, stimulate 
an uprising in Georgia, and immediately ap¬ 
peal to Soviet Russia for armed assistance. 

All the directives from Moscow toward the 
realization of bolshevik aims were carried out 
by the political department of the Eleventh 
Soviet Army, which was then at the borders of 
Georgia. Grigorii Ordzhonikidze directed the 
activities of this department. The Georgian 
government was without adequate armed 
forces to resist these plans. Nevertheless, it 
was not until March 1921 that Moscow suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing Soviet power in 
Georgia; in January 1922 the first congress of 
the Communist Party (Bolshevik) of Georgia 
[Kommunisticheskaia Partiia (Bolshevikov) 
Gruzii] was held. The designation bolshevik 
was preserved in the Georgian party until 
1952, when the Soviet party became the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. 

After Georgia’s takeover by the bolsheviks 
a “bourgeois-nationalist deviation” arose in 
the ranks of the Georgian party. Because of 
the famine in the Volga region and the 


Ukraine, refugees from those areas headed for 
Georgia, where food was plentiful. Fearing 
that the refugees would lay waste to the coun¬ 
tryside and force out the indigenous popula¬ 
tion, the Georgian communists decided to 
close the border, and a law was passed limiting 
the settlement of refugees in the republic. 
Polemics with Moscow on this subject were 
aggravated by Moscow’s plan for the creating 
of a Soviet Union in which Azerbaidzhan, 
Armenia, and Georgia would not be independ¬ 
ent republics, but would form a Transcau¬ 
casian Federation. The Georgian communists 
interpreted this plan as an affront to Georgian 
autonomy and voted to affiliate with the 
Soviet Union only as an independent country. 
The resistance of the Georgians in Moscow 
ended with Stalin’s removal of P. Mdivani, K. 
Tsintsadze, S.Kavtaradze, and F.Makharadze 
from their posts and their exile from Georgia. 

The Georgian party also went through a 
stage of Trotskyist opposition, led by Mamiia 
Orakhelashvili. This was followed by “right¬ 
ist” deviations’ The party cadres were sub¬ 
jected to attacks from Moscow on a number 
of occasions, and Beriia was particularly mer¬ 
ciless in his dealings. In 1937 more than 150 
important Georgian party and government 
workers were arrested. Over a period of sev¬ 
eral months 425 of the 644 delegates to the 
fifth congress of the KPG were also arrested, 
and some 70 percent of the Georgian dele¬ 
gates to the fifteenth congress of the Soviet 
party were purged. 

After this point the Georgian party was in 
fact ruled from Moscow. Stalin and Beriia, 
through their representatives in Georgia, de¬ 
cided all questions, and the party membership 
was continually harassed by mass arrests, 
purges, and deportations to forced labor 
camps. Stalin’s death in 1953 and the subse¬ 
quent arrest and execution of Beriia ended 
this abuse, and a general “thaw” developed. 
The Georgian communists welcomed Beriia’s 
fate with great enthusiasm, since they felt that 
as a Georgian himself, he had betrayed them. 
Stalin’s death was another matter. As a Geor¬ 
gian who had succeeded in ruling a large 
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country, he was considered a national hero, 
and his death was regarded as a national loss. 
As a result, the “personality-cult” exposures 
made by Khrushchev at the twentieth and 
twenty-second congresses of the Soviet party 
evoked no enthusiasm among the majority of 
the Georgian communists and were even 
taken as a slap at their national dignity. No 
literature condemning Stalin appeared in 
Georgia, and his name was preserved in all 
historical literature. Party publications did 
occasionally mention the “personality-cult” 
period, but always in very restrained terms. 

Khrushchev’s removal in 1964 from the 
posts of secretary of the central committee of 
the Soviet party and chairman of the council 
of ministers of the Soviet Union was received 
by the Georgian party with satisfaction. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The principle of democratic centralism is 
strictly observed in the organizational struc¬ 
ture of the KPG; all the decisions of its highest 
organs are binding on the lower organs. The 
primary party units are organized in rural 
villages and in shops and factories. By the end 
of 1965 the party had 9,874 such primary 
units—2,005 at industrial enterprises as well as 
at enterprises of the transportation, building, 
and communication industries—plus 1,643 
kolkhoz and sovkhoz units. These primary 
units were grouped into fifty district and 
seven city organizations, which are under the 
direct jurisdiction of the party’s central com¬ 
mittee. 

Party strength has increased steadily since 
1957. In 1957 the total number of members 
and candidates was 191,439; in 1960 it was 
208,584; and in 1963 it was 230,861.' At the 
end of 1965 there were 247,070 members and 
12,905 candidates for party membership, a 
total of 259,975. 2 This constituted 5.5 per¬ 
cent of the entire population of Georgia, the 
highest percentage of communists in any re¬ 
public in the Soviet Union except for Russia 
itself, with 6.1 percent. This growth is the 
result of Khrushchev’s policy aimed at trans¬ 


forming the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union into a mass party of the people. Over 
40 percent of the new members joining the 
KPG every year are young people moving up 
from the party’s youth organization. Some 20 
percent of KPG members are women. 

The social composition of the Georgian 
party is unusual in that it is dominated by the 
intelligentsia: the percentage of intellectuals 
has long remained at 57 percent. Moreover, 
peasants outnumber workers in the party; 
party statistics indicated that as of January 1, 
1964, 20 percent of the members were work¬ 
ers, whereas kolkhoz members accounted for 
22 percent 3 (the workers in this case, how¬ 
ever, include sovkhoz workers, whose orienta¬ 
tion differs from that of industrial workers). 

The KPG includes communists of seventy- 
two nationalities, with the predominant role 
played by Georgians. Of the 918 delegates at 
its twenty-second congress, for example, 807 
were Georgians, 77 were Russians, 32 were 
Abkhazians, and 15 represented other nation¬ 
alities. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

From the outset the KPG was a component 
part of the Soviet party. Until 1936 it was 
controlled by Moscow—at first through the 
Caucasian committee of the Russian Commu¬ 
nist Party and then through the Transcau¬ 
casian regional committee of the All-Union 
Communist Party. Since 1936, when Georgia 
received the rights of a union republic as part 
of the Soviet Union, the party has been man¬ 
aged directly by Moscow and has always been 
loyal to Moscow leadership. Even the objec¬ 
tions to the formation of a Transcaucasian 
Federation were put on the basis that this plan 
came not from the central committee of the 
Soviet party, but from certain individuals 
(Stalin, Ordzhonikidze, S. Kirov, and others). 

The Georgian party did not take a direct 
part in the work of the Comintern and the 
Cominform. Although M. Tskhakaia claimed 
to represent the Georgian and Armenian par¬ 
ties at the second Comintern congress in 
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1920, this was during the Georgian civil war, 
at the time of Lenin’s improvisations, before 
the party had been founded. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

Three daily nespapers are published in Geor¬ 
gia: Komunisti (Communist) in Georgian, 
Zaria vostoka (Dawn of the East) in Russian, 
and Sovetakan Vrastan (Soviet Georgia) in Ar¬ 
menian. The theoretical and political journal 
Sakartvelos komunisti (Georgian Communist) 
is published in Georgian. 
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German communism may be considered as a 
social and political movement which at times 
bore the character of a mass party. Com¬ 
munism eventually found institutional form 
in a party and a state. But it has never man¬ 
aged wholly to free itself of the traits of the 
older social democratic movement from 


which it sprang. Until 1914 the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party of Germany (Sozialdemokra- 
tische Partei Deutschlands, SPD) seemed im¬ 
pressive by reason of its imposing organiza¬ 
tional unity. Nevertheless, from about 1900 
on it contained two opposing groups—the re¬ 
visionists, to whom E. Bernstein’s book Die 
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Voraussetzungen des Sozialismus und die 
Aufgaben dev Sozialdemokratie (1899) had 
given a complete program, and the orthodox 
Marxists, led ideologically by Karl Kautsky. 
Following the Russian revolution of 1905, a 
small but ideologically important radical left 
broke away from the numerically stronger 
Marxist center grouped around Kautsky and 
the SPD leadership. Later on, especially after 
the dissolution of the Billow bloc, the radical 
left took on a more sharply defined identity. 
As the revisionists put their hopes increasingly 
in a policy of collaboration with the liberals, 
and as the contradictions of imperialism be¬ 
came more severe, the apprehensions of the 
radicals grew apace. All the attempts of the 
radicals to reform the leadership of the SPD 
failed, and the party executive took a more 
severe line against them. The left retaliated, 
and the battle on both sides became more 
uncompromising. Admittedly, no member of 
the left thought of splitting from the party; in 
fact it had too little unity for such a course. 1 

The weakness of the left became apparent 
when, under the leadership of Friedrich Ebert 
and Philipp Scheidemann, the SPD sharply 
changed its course. On August 4, 1914, it 
accepted the war policy of the kaiser, who for 
his part retracted his strictures against the 
“fellows without a fatherland.” The SPD 
thereby also accepted the status quo in its 
essentials. When the party leaders enforced 
tills wartime truce with iron discipline, a split 
became inevitable. On December 12, 1914, 
only Karl Liebknecht voted against the war 
credits in the Reichstag. A year later twenty 
Reichstag members followed his example and 
another twenty-two walked out of the cham¬ 
ber. In March 1916 the deputies excluded 
from the parliamentary faction of the SPD 
united as the Social Democratic Working Part¬ 
nership (Sozialdemokratische Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft); from this emerged the Independent 
Social Democratic Party of Germany 
(Unabhangige Sozialdemokratische Partei 
Deutschlands, USPD), which took shape at 
Gotha in April 1917. 

In the meantime Rosa Luxemburg and 
Karl Liebknecht had gathered the most radi¬ 


cal opponents of the war, at first in the Inter¬ 
national Group (Gruppe Internationale) and 
later in the Spartacus League (Spartakus- 
bund). The latter, though critical of the 
USPD, joined it temporarily and broke away 
completely only after the November 1918 
revolution. On December 30, 1918, the Spar¬ 
tacus League and the International Commu¬ 
nists of Germany (Internationale Kommunis- 
ten Deutschlands), a Bremen faction, formed 
a new party at a joint congress in Berlin. 
Contrary to Rosa Luxemburg's wishes, the 
new party called itself the Communist Party 
of Germany (Spartacus League) [Kommunis- 
tische Partei Deutschlands (Spartakusbund), 
KPD] 2 as an expression of its break with 
international social democracy and return to 
the revolutionary Marxism of the 1840s. The 
KPD was a founding member of the Comin¬ 
tern, formed a few months later, and long 
remained its most important section outside 
the Soviet Union. 

HISTORY OF THE KPD 

1919 to 1927 The left maj ority of the new 
party believed that victory for the socialist 
revolution was at hand and rejected participa¬ 
tion in the elections for the national assembly 
—again over the objections of Rosa Luxem¬ 
burg and Karl Liebknecht. Nevertheless, the 
party program, drafted by Luxemburg, had as 
its starting point the concept that the masses 
“themselves live the entire political and eco¬ 
nomic life, and guide the same in consciously 
free self-determination.” The socialist revolu¬ 
tion, regarded as the first revolution to tri¬ 
umph in the interests of and at the hands of 
the great majority, “hates and detests murder, 
and does not necessitate terror”; hence the 
party would “never take over the power of 
government except by the clear, unequivocal 
will of the great majority of the proletarian 
masses throughout the whole of Germany, 
and only through the deliberate assent of the 
masses to the views, aims, and combat 
methods of the Spartacus League. Its victory 
will therefore be accomplished only at the end 
of the revolution.” The program stressed, 
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however, that the resistance of the imperialist 
capitalists, “whose brutality, unconcealed 
cynicism, and baseness outdid that of all its 
predecessors,” could be broken only with “an 
iron fist and ruthless energy,” and that in the 
mightiest civil war of history the proletariat 
must hurl the entire power of the state down 
upon the heads of the ruling classes “like the 
hammer of the God Thor.” 

On January 15, 1919, during the battles 
against the Ebert government, Luxemburg 
and Liebknecht were assassinated. The left 
majority, which determined the party line, led 
the party from one defeat to another. It was 
only the profound postwar crisis that gave the 
KPD new impetus and enabled it to survive as 
an organization. In the fall of 1919 a right 
wing crystallized under the leadership of Paul 
Levi. The ultraleft syndicalist wing broke 
away and formed the independent Commu¬ 
nist Workers’ Party of Germany (Kommunis- 
tische Arbeiter Partei Deutschlands, KAPD), 
which soon contracted into a sectarian group. 
The new, more moderate policy of the KPD 
led to improved relations with the left wing of 
the USPD, which in those days had a much 
wider mass following than the still numeri¬ 
cally very small KPD. 

In October 1920 the USPD split at the 
party congress in Halle and its larger left-wing 
group merged with the KPD at a party con¬ 
gress in Berlin in December 1920. The new 
party named itself the United Communist Par¬ 
ty of Germany (Vereinigte Kommunistische 
Partei Deutschlands, VKPD), although the 
“V” was dropped soon afterward. For the 
first time the communists w'ere able to oper¬ 
ate as a mass party in Germany. The new party 
had nearly 400,000 members, thirty-three 
daily newspapers, strong positions in the labor 
unions, and several parliamentary factions 
both in the Reichstag and in the parliaments 
of the various states. 

The united party gained a certain measure 
of success through a united front with other 
labor organizations, a policy carried out with 
considerable skill by Paul Levi. But in March 
1921, contrary to the wishes of Levi and Clara 
Zetkin, the party leadership tried to organize 


an uprising in central Germany. This insur¬ 
rection ended in total defeat, and the party 
slithered into a serious crisis. Once again, as in 
1919 and 1920, the illusionary utopian faith 
had won out with its insistence that the 
masses would follow the party as soon as the 
party issued revolutionary slogans. In the face 
of the smashing March defeat and pressure 
from Lenin, the new KPD leaders, Heinrich 
Brandler, August Thalheimer, and Paul Fro- 
lich, had to return to the rightist course of the 
Comintern’s united-front policy at the Jena 
party congress of 1921. This new tactic coin¬ 
cided with a lessening of inflation in Germany 
and modest economic recovery throughout 
the world. The new course remained un¬ 
changed even when in 1923 Germany’s econ¬ 
omy deteriorated catastrophically. Despite 
all preparations (which in fact were to prove 
inadequate), there was only one isolated up¬ 
rising; this occurred in Hamburg in October 
1923. 

A new turn to the left took place only after 
Germany’s inflation had been brought to a 
halt in 1923. The shift occurred largely as a 
spontaneous reaction of party members to the 
alleged treason of the reformists in the midst 
of a supposedly revolutionary situation, the 
assumption being that the leaders should have 
ventured on a large-scale rising. Because this 
leftwvard swing coincided with the beginnings 
of economic stabilization, it cost the party 
considerable electoral support.The “left‘pol¬ 
icy had to be given up in 1925, w'hen massive 
intervention from Moscow resulted in the 
defeat and expulsion from the party of the 
left leadership, including Ruth Fischer, 
Arkadij Maslow, and others. The left wingers 
who had broken with Ruth Fischer and re¬ 
mained loyal to the Comintern—Ernst Thal- 
mann, Philipp Dengel, and Franz Dahlem— 
formed a new central executive in alliance 
with members of the former centrists and 
some rightists, including Arthur Ew'ert, Ger¬ 
hart Eisler (a brother of Ruth Fischer, her 
real name being Elfriede Eisler), and later 
Ernst Meyer and some of the so-called “con- 
ciliationists." 

There was now' talk of a “concentration of 
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forces,” but even in 1927, at the time of the 
eleventh party congress at Essen, there were at 
least ten organized factions within and out¬ 
side the party: (1) the declared Brandlerfact¬ 
ion, with Paul Bottcher, Jakob Walcher, 
Robert Siewert, and Rosi Wolfstein (Frolich’s 
wife); (2) the Ernst Meyer faction, known as 
the “conciliationists”; (3) the party function¬ 
aries Arthur Ewert, Wilhelm Pieck, Walter 
Ulbricht, and Hans Pfeiffer; (4)4he Thalmann 
faction, with Philipp Dengel, Heinz Neumann, 
Ernst Schneller, Theo Neubauer, Heinrich 
Siisskind, and Karl Volk; (5) the Chemnitz 
left faction, led by Paul Bertz, which also had 
groups in Berlin, and on the middle Rhine; (6) 
the ultraleft group from the Palatinate, led by 
Hans Weber; (7) an ultraleft group led by Paul 
Kotter (the “Wedding left,” drawn from a 
working-class district in Berlin); (8) the left 
opposition, led by Maslow, Hugo Urbahns, 
and Ruth Fischer; (9) the ultraleft group of 
Karl Korsch; and (10) the ultraleft group of 
Ernst Schwarz. 


1928 to 1933 After 1925 the central exe¬ 
cutive was headed by Ernst Thalmann, who 
was now praised in official party terminology 
as a “professional bolshevik revolutionary.” 
Under his leadership the KPD became more 
and more dependent on Moscow, and intra¬ 
party democracy was progressively elimi¬ 
nated. At its fifth congress ini 924 the Comin¬ 
tern had decided to reorganize the member 
parties on the basis of “shop nuclei,” and 
above all had decided on a policy of “bolshe- 
vization,” which was to lead to “Staliniza- 
tion.” The process of Gleichschaltung was 
effected with the expulsion of the Brandler- 
Thalheimer faction in 1928 and 1929. Since 
that time no open intraparty opposition has 
been tolerated. 

At first the new leadership tacked along a 
centrist course, avoiding Brandler’s and Ruth 
Fischer’s “exaggerations.” This line, which 
was maintained until 1929, corresponded to 
the policy followed in those days by Stalin, 
who was leaning on Bukharin and the rightists 


in his battle against Trotsky and Zinoviev, 
without, however, relinquishing the option 
for a new leftward shift. This was a period of 
relative stabilization in Germany. Wages rose 
slowly but steadily, and the number of unem¬ 
ployed workers for the first time dropped to 
less than 10 percent. During these years even 
the KPD became relatively “respectable.” It 
concentrated on occasional united-front ac¬ 
tivities with the SPD (plebiscite for the expro¬ 
priation of the German princes in 1926) and 
on work in the labor unions. The chief con¬ 
centration was on opposition within the vari¬ 
ous parliaments, on the elections (Thalmann 
was a presidential candidate in 1925 and 
1932), and on the creation of a network of 
front organizations: the Communist Youth 
League of Germany (Kommunistischer Ju- 
gendverband Deutschlands), International 
Red Aid, International Workers’ Aid, the Red 
Front Fighters’ League, the Red Women’s and 
Girls’ League, the Red Youth Front, the 
Reich League of German Small Holders, the 
Proletarian Writers’ League, and cultural and 
workers’ sport associations. Willy Munzen- 
berg had much success with his Red Trust, 
which combined newspapers, periodicals, 
publishing houses, film companies, and thea¬ 
ter and other groups sympathetic to the party. 

Above all, these organizations made propa¬ 
ganda for the Soviet Union. Before World War 
I the SPD, under such leaders as August Bebel 
and Karl Kautsky, had stood only for a verbal 
variety of Marxist radicalism; in the same way 
the KPD, for all its Leninist ideology, now 
functioned in its day-to-day policy as a fairly 
“loyal” opposition party. Between 1928 and 
1929, however, Stalin broke with the rightists 
(Bukharin, Rykov, and Tomskii) who had sup¬ 
ported him in the battle against Trotsky and 
Zinoviev. The rupture with Bukharin, the 
leader of the Comintern, immediately led to 
a struggle with the rightists and the “concilia¬ 
tionists” within the Comintern ranks. The 
KPD had to move to the left, a policy which 
appeared all the more plausible as the first 
storm clouds of the world depression were 
gathering on the horizon. A new theory of 
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“third-period communism” (see The Commu¬ 
nist International ) postulated that, on the one 
hand, in the final crisis of world capitalism the 
masses, increasingly pauperized and radical¬ 
ized, would automatically be pushed leftward 
into the communist camp;hence the commu¬ 
nists should on no account allow themselves 
to be left behind. Both the bourgeoisie and 
the social democrats, on the other hand, were 
supposed to be progressively shifting to the 
right. According to the communist argument, 
a broad-based fascist front was thus being 
formed; in Germany this front now sup¬ 
posedly extended all the way from Hitler and 
Ludendorff to the SPD leaders and the Trot¬ 
skyists. Thus the previous strategy of the 
“united front from above” would have to be 
relinquished. War must now be waged against 
the main enemy, the SPD and the reformist 
labor unions, which allegedly had become 
“social fascist.” This concept of social fas¬ 
cism, expressed at the sixth Comintern con¬ 
gress in 1928, was linked to certain theoretical 
formulations dating back to 1923, when the 
KPD had spoken in a similar fashion of a 
“reactionary mass.” 

The communist calculation turned out to 
be a gross error. The bulk of the bourgeoisie 
and the petite bourgeoisie, threatened by the 
depression, moved against the left and to an 
increasing extent followed Hitler’s national 
socialists. So did a part of the unemployed 
workers, although some joined the KPD. 
Those workmen who had managed to keep 
their jobs clung to the SPD with a growing 
measure of desperation. Instead of joining 
forces, the KPD attacked the SPD with in¬ 
creasing bitterness. The KPD was now able to 
gain substantial electoral successes; the num¬ 
ber of its parliamentary seats in the Reichstag 
rose from two in 1920 to 100 in November 
1932 (nearly 17 percent of the votes cast, as 
against 20.4 percent for the SPD). However, 
compared to the nazis, the KPD was a colossus 
with feet of clay; it was so weak that it was 
unable to organize even a single strike against 
Hitler’s seizure of power. 


1933 to 1945 On February 27, 1933, dur¬ 
ing the night of the Reichstag fire, Goring 
ordered the arrest of some 4,000 KPD func¬ 
tionaries. The entire party press was out¬ 
lawed, the party was deprived of its parlia¬ 
mentary representation, and its legally operat¬ 
ing organizations were smashed. For twelve 
years the KPD was to remain illegal, and the 
slightest connection with it meant arrest, per¬ 
secution, penal servitude, concentration 
camp, torture, or death. Communists formed 
the bulk of the nazis’ political victims; it has 
been estimated that of the 32,000 people 
murdered or incarcerated in the region now 
encompassed by the German Democratic Re¬ 
public, 55 percent had belonged to the KPD. 
A number of party leaders, including Thal- 
mann, Schneller, and John Schehr, also fell 
victim to the Hitler terror, but an even greater 
number escaped to the Soviet Union and later 
were liquidated by Stalin; among these were 
Hans Remmele, Heinz Neumann, Fritz 
Schulte, H. Schubert, Hugo Eberlein, Leo 
Flieg, and Hans Kippenberger. Of the twenty- 
two KPD leaders of the Weimar period who 
died by violence, four were murdered before 
1933, eight were killed by Hitler, and ten were 
killed by Stalin. As a result of the unheard-of 
nazi terror and the support of Hitler’s regime 
by the great majority of the population, the 
party links were broken. Even reorganization 
into three-member cells availed little. The 
communist organization in Germany was re¬ 
duced to a small circle which operated inde¬ 
pendently of the emigre leadership. Larger 
resistance groups, such as the so-called Red 
Chapel (Rote Kapelle), the Georg Schumann 
group in Leipzig, the Bernhard Bastlein 
group in Hamburg, the Anton Saefkow group 
in Berlin, and the Lechleiter group in Mann¬ 
heim generally had to work in isolation, and 
most of them were smashed. The few that 
survived formed the Leipzig National Com¬ 
mittee for a Free Germany (Nationalkomitee 
Freies Deutschland), which was banned by 
the American occupation authorities on April 
28,1945. 
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Despite the catastrophe of 1933, the KPD 
abandoned its ultraleft line only gradually. 
After the seventh Comintern congress in 1935 
the “Brussels conference” of the KPD (which 
actually took place in the outskirts of Moscow 
in October 1935) pronounced a new popular- 
front strategy. The “Bern conference” (in fact 
held in Paris in January-February 1939) de¬ 
clared its support for the popular front, a new 
German democratic republic, and the creation 
of a unified party for the German working 
class. This new tactic was abandoned, how¬ 
ever, with the signing of the Hitler-Stalin pact 
in August 1939, which, on instructions from 
Moscow, had to be approved by the central 
committee of the KPD and Ulbricht. It was 
only when the Third Reich attacked the So¬ 
viet Union in 1941 that the popular-front 
tactic was resumed and broadened into the 
policy of a national front. The National Com¬ 
mittee for a Free Germany and the German 
Officers’ League, created in the Soviet Union 
in 1943, were intended to appeal also to na¬ 
tionalist circles; hence they adopted the 
colors black, white, and red. 

1945 to 1965 In spite of repressions under 
both Hitler and Stalin, the KPD managed to 
maintain an illegal skeleton organization with¬ 
in and especially outside Germany and was 
able to consolidate rapidly after 1945. Above 
all, the KPD enjoyed the support of the oc¬ 
cupying power in the Eastern zone and was 
one of the four so-called “classical” parties 
operating in occupied Germany under license. 
In 1945 all these parties spoke in favor of a 
new antifascist democratic order, sharply re¬ 
jecting not only the nazis, but also certain 
antidemocratic capitalist tendencies which, in 
their view, had encouraged national socialism 
before 1933. 

As part of its new popular-front policy, the 
KPD—unlike the SPD—paradoxically avoided 
a clear commitment to socialism, even though 
it did not hesitate to make profound changes 
in the economic order of bourgeois capital¬ 
ism. The KPD’s founding manifesto of June 
11,1945, set forth a radical-democratic “min¬ 


imal,” rather than a full “maximalist,” pro¬ 
gram. It certainly did not mention the party’s 
ultimate goal, the creation of a communist 
and absolutist one-party regime. The mani¬ 
festo not only stressed the profound guilt of 
the Third Reich, it even frankly admitted the 
KPD’s errors in not having understood in time 
how to ensure antifascist unity. The firm 
unity of all democratic antifascist parties 
within one bloc was now declared essential. 
The Soviet system was not to be forced on 
Germany; rather, Germany should complete 
the unfinished task of creating a bourgeois- 
democratic order within the framework of a 
parliamentary democratic republic. Only cer¬ 
tain properties and enterprises were to be 
socialized, but otherwise the initiative of pri¬ 
vate entrepreneurs should be allowed full 
scope on the basis of private property. 

The communists stuck to this theory of the 
“special German road to socialism” as late as 
1946. Anton Ackermann, their ideological 
spokesman, wrote a much discussed article in 
the new journal Einheit, intended to give 
theoretical justification to the merger of the 
SPD and the KPD. He stated that the situation 
in Germany was unlike that in Russia during 
1917, and that socialism would be able to 
succeed through parliamentary democratic 
means, without armed revolution, proletarian 
dictatorship, or rule by Soviets. This was 
called the “third road to socialism.” 

In the summer of 1945 conditions were 
rather favorable for the formation of a united 
workers’ party in Berlin and the Soviet zone 
of Germany. For the time being, however, the 
communists’ first goal was to rebuild the KPD 
so that the future unified party would be 
under their influence. A joint working com¬ 
mittee was set up on June 19,1945, but it was 
not until fall that the communists made more 
determined efforts to create a unified party, 
probably because of the unfavorable election 
results in Austria and Hungary. In 1945 Kurt 
Schumacher, the SPD leader in West Ger¬ 
many, was already convinced that the “special 
German way” was nothing but a tactical 
device. The communists, for their part, con- 
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sidered the SPD too opportunistic and too 
bourgeois in its own makeup to enforce social¬ 
ism ruthlessly against determined resistance 
from the bourgeoisie. The planned merger was 
therefore intended to place the SPD firmly 
under the control of reliable “Marxists.” 

On October 12 Walter Ulbricht demanded 
that the KPD and the SPD strengthen their 
unity of action in future elections. On Novem¬ 
ber 9 Wilhelm Pieck asked for immediate 
preparations for an organizational merger. On 
December 20 and 21 the leaders of the two 
parties met at a joint session, but the social 
democrats insisted that only an SPD party 
congress could sanction a merger of the two 
parties. Pieck and Ulbricht refused to submit 
the question to a vote of the SPD member¬ 
ship. Under pressure from the KPD and the 
Soviet occupation authorities, a joint confer¬ 
ence of the KPD and the SPD party organiza¬ 
tions in the Soviet zone of Germany finally 
agreed on February 26,1946, that the merger 
should take place at a unification congress in 
April—a decision reached over the opposition 
of the social democrats in West Berlin and the 
three Western zones. 

This forced merger only increased the mu¬ 
tual distrust between the two parties. Each 
accused the other of not taking the “third 
road” seriously. Moreover, the growing dis¬ 
agreement between the Western powers and 
the Soviet Union, especially over Germany, 
caused the parties identified with each camp 
to drift further apart. The agreement of the 
Great Powers at Potsdam to set up a new 
non capitalist, noncommunist “democratic 
antifascist” Germany proved unworkable. 
Two Germanys came into existence and 
blocked the “third road.” A bourgeois society 
was reconstituted in West Germany; in East 
Germany, a Stalinized “people’s democracy” 
soon replaced socialist democracy. 

During 1945 and 1946 the KPD was also 
licensed in the Western zones. After all at¬ 
tempts at persuading the SPD to merge with 
the KPD in West Germany had failed, partly 
because of Schumacher’s opposition, a Work¬ 
ing Partnership KPD/SED (Arbeitsgemein- 


schaft KPD/SED) was formed in February 
1947, but this broke up in January 1949. In 
the meantime the KPD had tried to change its 
name to Socialist People’s Party (Sozialis- 
tische Volkspartei); the occupation powers, 
however, would not sanction the change of 
name, and the KPD had to continue operating 
in West Germany under its original name. 

The KPD had more influence at that point 
than was apparent from the number of its 
members. Its electoral strength was partly a 
result of the revulsion against fascism. The 
KPD commanded seats in all the provincial 
parliaments. Until 1947, and to some extent 
until the spring of 1948, it was also repre¬ 
sented in the coalition governments of all the 
states {Lander), except Sudwiirttenberg- 
Hohenzollern and Schleswig-Holstein. The 
KPD had six members (out of 104) in the 
economic council ( Wirtschaftsrat) and two 
(out of sixty-five) in the parliamentary coun¬ 
cil {Parlamentarischer Rat), all of whom voted 
against the acceptance of the new German 
constitution. In the first local and state elec¬ 
tions, held in 1946, the KPD was still able to 
secure about 9 percent of the vote. In the 
elections for the federal parliament {Bundes¬ 
tag), however, the party obtained only 5.7 
percent of the vote in 1949, and 2.2 percent in 
1953. 

By 1956 the KPD was represented only in 
the parliaments of Niedersachsen and Bre¬ 
men. In the first federal parliament, elected in 
1949, the communists with fifteen represent¬ 
atives had been able to operate as a full parlia¬ 
mentary faction. In January 1952, however, 
with only fourteen representatives, they lost 
this status (according to German constitution¬ 
al law only parties commanding at least fif¬ 
teen members in the federal parliament had 
the status of a full faction). Subsequent to a 
motion made by the German federal govern¬ 
ment on November 22,1951, the federal con¬ 
stitutional court outlawed the KPD on August 
17, 1956. By the end of 1965 the KPD was 
operating as an underground organization, as 
it did prior to 1945, but it had not been able 
to exert any serious influence. 
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As early as 1948 the K.PD had beaun to 
modify its “rightist” line. As the East-West 
conflict grew more bitter, the party identified 
itself firmly with the “peace policy** of the 
Soviet Union. At Moscow’s behest it was once 
more forced to try a “left” offensive against 
“American imperialism,” the “Adenauer re¬ 
gime,** and the “treacherous social democ¬ 
racy.“ The party’s program for reunification 
of Germany was designed to appeal to nation¬ 
alist circles whom the party tried to recruit for 
a revolutionary overthrow of the Adenauer 
regime, which the communists denounced as a 
satellite of the Western occupation powers. At 
the same time the party excluded “opportun¬ 
ists” and “Titoists,” thereby isolating itself 
still further. 

A new and more moderate policy was be¬ 
gun in 1956, after the twentieth party con¬ 
gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. Walter Fisch even argued that the KPD 
aimed at changing the existing order by 
“peaceful and legal means” and enjoined the 
working-class parties to “make parliament 
into an effective instrument of the popular 
will.” The program of action issued by the 
outlawed KPD in 1960 called above all for the 
defense of democratic rights, including ter¬ 
mination of the ban on the KPD. In a speech 
at the fourth plenum of the central commit¬ 
tee, Max Reimann stated: 

The entire development leads toward so¬ 
cialism; the chance for a peaceful transi¬ 
tion may be effected while oppositional 
forces and parties continue to function. 
Backed by the working class and the broad 
mass of the people, the socialist govern¬ 
ment will defend with determination its 
achievements against counterrevolutionary 
plots. But this does not necessitate the pro¬ 
hibition and suppression of a parliamen¬ 
tary opposition, as long as the opposition 
adheres to the laws of the socialist state 
adopted by the constitution and by the 
majority of the popular representatives. 

Such statements were, of course, intended to 
facilitate legalization of the outlawed party. 
However, they may possibly introduce a more 
democratic phase in the KPD’s development. 


ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 
OF THE KPD 

The last statute of the KPD in the German 
Federal Republic, dated May 1963, largely 
corresponds to that of the East Germany 
party, as did the previous KPD statutes. The 
party’s organizational structure rests on the 
principle of “democratic centralism.” In a 
bureaucratic and centralized cadre and cell 
party such as the outlawed KPD, the eleven- 
member pohtburo of the central committee 
(with sixty members and twenty candidates) 
and its secretariat are all powerful, although 
tills is not openly admitted. The leaders of the 
KPD in the German Federal Republic include 
Max Reimann. Erich Gliickauf, Joseph Led- 
wolm, Jupp Angenforth, Max Schafer, Otto 
Niebergall, Oskar Neumann, and Willi Molin. 

The KPD does not rest on local chapters, 
but on basic units (formerly known as shop 
nuclei) of a minimum of three members in 
factories or other places of employment. The 
party membership has always fluctuated to an 
extra ordinary degree: 

Prewar Germany 

107,000 
45.000 
360.000 
150.000 
106.000 
300.000 

West Germany 


1947 

325,000 

1949 

215,000 

1956 

60,000-70.000 

1964 

6.000-20.000 (est.) 

It is said 

that in 1950, 57 percent of all 


members were workers but that the percent¬ 
age of members organized in shop nuclei had 
declined from 19 percent to 16.5 percent. 
Complaints are also heard that the average age 
of party members is rising. The average age of 
the politburo members is fifty-four. In 
Bremen the number of members over fifty is 
supposedly ten times higher than the number 
of members between twenty-six and thirty- 


1919 

1920 
1920 
1924 
1929 
1932 
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five. In one part of Hamburg there are report¬ 
edly ten members under twenty-five as against 
eighty-one above the age of sixty. Of the 691 
delegates to the Hamburg party congress in 
1954, 539 were said to have been workers, 
sixty employees, forty-three housewives as 
against nine farmers, five farm laborers, and 
four members of the middle class. Of the 488 
delegates who belonged to labor unions, 163 
were members of the Industrial Labor Union 
Metal (IG Metall) and fifty-seven were mem¬ 
bers of the Industrial Labor Union Mining (IG 
Bergbau). 

HISTORY OF THE SED 

1946 to 1953 The Socialist Unity Party of 
Germany (Sozialistische Einheitspartei 
Deutschlands, SED) was founded at the unifi¬ 
cation congress held on April 21-22, 1946, in 
Berlin, but it operated only in the Soviet zone 
of Germany and in West Berlin. At the time 
the SED intended to continue the best tradi¬ 
tions of both the KPD and the SPD, claiming 
that the two had “met halfway.” The new 
party’s published principles and objectives ad¬ 
mitted that the SED aimed at more than 
achievement of the current democratic de¬ 
mands and intended to create a socialist order. 
Germany’s special position at the time, how¬ 
ever, allowed the possibility of a democratic 
road to socialism; hence the SED would resort 
to revolutionary means only “if the capitalist 
class were to abandon the principles of 
democracy.” On this basis the SED succeeded 
in getting the other political parties in the 
Soviet zone under its influence. Then, in 
1948, it abandoned the “special German road 
to socialism.” After the rupture between 
Stalin and Tito, Tito was branded as “anti- 
Soviet.” Even Ackermann, the party’s ideolo¬ 
gist, had to retract the views he had expressed 
two years earlier and accept the Russian road 
“as the only possible road to socialism," con¬ 
ceding that it was the same road for all na¬ 
tions, “even though not exactly the same in 
the sense of a complete analogy." 

In 1949 the SED admitted that the existing 
order in East Germany was not a “people’s 


democracy,” but an “antifascist democratic 
order in which the working class held com¬ 
manding positions.” In the following years, 
however, it was able to effect a Gleichschal- 
tung of all parties and mass organizations, the 
state machinery , and the economic apparatus. 
The party also extended its influence into 
such areas as the judiciary, cultural life, and 
athletic activities. The SED still hoped to re¬ 
unify Germany. This, however, had as its pre¬ 
condition the elimination of the Western 
Allied statutes concerning the Ruhr industrial 
region and the occupation forces, the liquida¬ 
tion of militarism and nazism, and destruction 
of the power wielded by capitalist monopolies 
in the Western zones. The SED also demanded 
the creation of an all-German government 
made up of the democratic parties and organi¬ 
zations, the conclusion of a peace treaty, 
and withdrawal of the occupation forces. 

However, the SED was to develop into a 
party of a new type, a Marxist-Leninist com¬ 
bat party. Such a party , in effect a bolshevized 
and Stabilized party, would, first of all, have 
to recognize the leading position of the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet party: spbtters and 
spbnter groups would not be tolerated. After 
the founding of the German Democratic Re- 
pubbc in 1949, the third party congress of the 
SED. held in 1950, stated that “the party of 
Lenin and Stalin . . . enjoys unquestioned 
authority,” but that its development was not 
yet satisfactory, despite its considerable pro¬ 
gress. In 1952 the second party conference 
renewed the SED‘s pledge “to the leader of 
nations, the great StaHn,” in an even more 
forceful manner. New armed forces were to be 
organized to assure peace. At the same time, 
sociaHsm was to be “built in a systematic 
fashion,” since the pobtical and economic 
conditions, as well as the consciousness of the 
working class, had become ripe for such a 
course. 

1953 to 1965 After StaHn’s death in 1953 
the German Democratic Repubbc shared in 
the general thaw and experienced some relax¬ 
ation of pressure (“quiet de-Stalinization”). 
The uprising of June 17, 1956. against the 
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communist regime was suppressed, but the 
“new course” did produce some economic 
liberalization. After Stalin’s “cult of personal¬ 
ity” was condemned at the Soviet party’s 
twentieth congress, the third conference of 
the SED in 1956 moved toward an added 
measure of “liberalization from above,” 
stressing the rights of the workers and of their 
representatives in the parliament ( Volks - 
hammer) and in local elective bodies. The 
conference emphasized the need for a strict 
observance of socialist legality and for close 
cooperation of all political parties within the 
national front, under the sole leadership of 
the SED. Walter Ulbricht, the party’s first 
secretary, proclaimed the new socialist ethic. 

In July 1958 the fifth party congress pro¬ 
claimed the collectivization of agriculture and 
resolved to improve and simplify the state 
machinery. The SED stressed that the main 
task of the working class, and of all peace 
lovers, was to prevent atomic rearmament of 
West Germany and work for the creation of a 
denuclearized zone. Reunification of Ger¬ 
many was to take place only on the basis of 
negotiations between equals, and by means of 
a confederation linking the two German 
states. 

Total collectivization of agriculture was 
accomplished in 1960, and the Berlin Wall was 
constructed in 1961. The sixth congress of the 
SED met in January 1963 to set forth party 
policy after the achievement of full socializa¬ 
tion and the complete blocking off of the 
German Democratic Republic. De-Staliniza- 
tion continued, and it was further emphasized 
at a central committee meeting the following 
November. The sixth congress adopted the 
SED’s first definitive program, a document of 
some 160 pages which followed the program 
of the Soviet party. The program called for an 
end “of the occupational regime in West Ber¬ 
lin and the transformation of West Berlin into 
a free city.” It demanded “a confederation of 
the two German states which the free city of 
Berlin could join” and “comprehensive con¬ 
struction of socialism” in the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic, confidently proclaiming that 
“the transition from capitalism to socialism is 


the main content and the fundamental devel¬ 
opment law of our epoch. . .. The SED is the 
party of socialism. . . .” 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 
OF THE SED 

The SED’s first statute, adopted in 1946, em¬ 
bodied the democratic principles and tradi¬ 
tions of the workers’ parties, as did the consti¬ 
tutions of the other three parties founded in 
the Soviet zone of Germany. In the beginning 
the decision-making committees had an equal 
number of social democrat and communist 
representatives; Otto Grotewohl and Wilhelm 
Pieck were joint chairmen. However, the prin¬ 
ciple of equal representation was violated 
shortly after the second party congress in 
September 1947 and was abandoned alto¬ 
gether by the first party conference in Janu¬ 
ary 1949. 

The third party congress in July 1950 
adopted a new statute, based on an organiza¬ 
tional principle more befitting a “party of the 
new type.” Since Stalin’s reign “democratic 
centralism” has been more centralist than 
democratic. Formally the party organs are 
elected from below, but in effect the elections 
consist in confirmation of candidates nomi¬ 
nated from above. Decisions of the higher 
party organs are binding on all lower organs, 
which must observe strict party discipline. 
Party unity is the supreme law. Dissident fac¬ 
tions are prohibited, and once resolutions 
have been adopted, they must be defended 
even by those who voted against them (“cor¬ 
porate discipline”). 

Any “deviations” that might threaten the 
party’s monolithic unity, either “dogmatism” 
at one extreme or “revisionism” at the other, 
are effectively prevented through internal 
party investigations and purges. By the sum¬ 
mer of 1950 Paul Merker, Lex Ende, and 
other party leaders had already been expelled. 
Two months later the central committee de¬ 
cided to investigate all party members. After 
the June 17, 1956, riots, Wilhelm Zaisser, 
Rudolf Herrnstadt, Max Fechner, and others 
were disciplined. In February 1958 Karl 
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Schirdewan, Ernst Wollweber, Fred Oelssner, 
and others were deprived of their positions. 
No SED leader, however, has been sentenced 
to death. 

According to the statutes of 1950, 1954, 
and 1963, the party congress is the highest 
organ of the party. It elects the central com¬ 
mittee and determines the party’s program, 
statute, general political line, and tactics. The 
1946 statute provided for an annual party 
congress, and the 1950 statute provided fora 
party congress every second year; since the 
promulgation of the 1954 statute, the con¬ 
gress is to assemble every fourth year. In prac¬ 
tice the delegates are selected by the central 
party machine; hence the congresses always 
arrive at a unanimous vote, and their resolu¬ 
tions have only a rhetorical character. 

At present the central committee meets 
only every six months. Ostensibly it consti¬ 
tutes the highest party authority during the 
period between congresses, but at best it 
serves only as a sounding board for two rela¬ 
tively small supreme committees, the polit- 
buro and the secretariat. The politburo elec¬ 
ted in 1963 was made up of fourteen members 
and eight candidates. It meets at least once a 
week and supervises the political work of the 
central committee. The eight-member secre¬ 
tariat, headed by Walter Ulbricht as first secre¬ 
tary, controls the execution of party resolu¬ 
tions and the selection of cadres, that is, 
personnel policy. Not even the central com¬ 
mittee, let alone the party congress, ever 
seems to have annulled a single resolution of 
the politburo or secretariat. According to the 
‘‘production principle” laid down in 1961, 
the machinery of the central committee and 
its subordinate districts and counties in¬ 
cludes bureaus for agriculture, industry, and 
construction. The lowest party organizations 
are the 50,000 or more basic units, or cells. 
There are special party organizations (politi¬ 
cal administrations) in the army and the rail¬ 
ways. 

Party membership is granted only after a 
preliminary qualifying period, and there is no 
provision for voluntary resignation. Member¬ 
ship is annulled by expulsion, the highest 


party penalty. Since 1958 membership may 
also be cancelled. 

In addition to Walter Ulbricht, the most 
important party leaders are Willi Stoph, 
Albert Norden, Erich Honecker, Paul Verner, 
Kurt Hager, and Friedrich Ebert. Party mem¬ 
bership has been fairly stable. At its formation 
the SED had 1.3 million members (47.7 per¬ 
cent KPD and 52.3 percent SPD); in June 
1948 it had 2 million, in September 1953 1.2 
million, and in January 1963 1.65 million. Of 
the members in 1960, 10 percent were eight¬ 
een to twenty-five years old, 30 percent were 
between twenty-five and fifty, and 60 percent 
were over fifty. In 1963 the proportion of 
women was 24 percent and the proportion of 
workers was about 30 percent. Of the nearly 
2,500 delegates at the sixth party congress in 
1963, 55.5 percent were workers, 14.9 per¬ 
cent cooperative farmers, 16.2 percent intel¬ 
lectuals, 11.5 percent white-collar workers, 
and 1.9 percent self-employed persons, stu¬ 
dents, housewives, and others. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

The KPD The outlawed KPD is strongly 
sectarian in character. Its influence in the 
German Federal Republic is very small, even 
in major industrial enterprises. Even if the 
KPD were once again permitted to operate 
legally, it would be unable to gain much 
strength unless there were an extended period 
of relaxation in world policy and in the rela¬ 
tions between the two German states. Genu¬ 
ine democratization might perhaps win over 
disappointed former communists from the 
ranks of the SPD, but true democratization is 
likely to be more difficult for the KPD than 
for the other Western European parties, since 
the KPD is strongly dependent both ideologi¬ 
cally and financially on the SED. 

THE SED The SED is the state party of the 
German Democratic Republic and will retain 
this position in the foreseeable future. The 
progressive consolidation of the German 
Democratic Republic should work in the 
SED’s favor. Its unique position as a second 
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German state between the more powerful 
German Federal Republic and the even more 
powerful Soviet Union implies dependence on 
a foreign superpower and conflict with the 
majority of its own people. However, the 
SED, and especially its leadership under 
Walter Ulbricht, has shown great skill in meet¬ 
ing the difficulties inherent in this situation. 
Ulbricht, like Stalin, has destroyed all oppo¬ 
nents within and outside the party, while at 
the same time partially taking over and carry¬ 
ing out their demands. The East German 
system may lack finality from the standpoint 
of world history, but it will probably continue 
for a considerable period, particularly if the 
SED should effect some modest liberaliza¬ 
tion. The SED and its regime thus constitute 
“a permanently provisional arrangement.” 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

The KPD Up to 1956, as long as the KPD 
was legal, it published the daily Freies Volk 
and the ideological monthly Wissen und Tat. 
Since 1956 the underground party has pub¬ 
lished Freies Volk as a weekly and an irregular 
newssheet ,Informationsdienst. 

The SED The official organ of the SED is 
the daily Neues Deutschland, published in 
East Berlin with a circulation of 800,000. The 
party’s monthly ideological journal is Einheit, 
also published in East Berlin. In West Berlin, 
where the SED is legal, it publishes Wahrheit 
twice weekly. 

PARTY CONGRESSES AND 
CONFERENCES 

The KPD From 1918 to 1946 the KPD 
held the following congresses and con¬ 
ferences: 

1st (constituent) congress, December 
1918-January 1919, Berlin 
2d congress, October 1919, Heidelberg 
3d congress, February 1920, Karlsruhe 
4th congress, April 1920, Berlin 
5th congress, November 1920, Berlin 
6th (unity) congress, December 1920, Berlin 
7th congress, August 1921, Jena 
8th congress, January-February 1923, Leipzig 
9th congress, April 1924, Frankfurt 


10th congress, July 1925, Berlin 
1st all-party conference, October 1925, Berlin 
11 th congress, March 1927, Essen 
12th congress, June 1929, Berlin 
All-German conference, October 1932, Berlin 
13th congress (“Brussels conference), Octo¬ 
ber 1935, Moscow 

14th congress (“Bern conference”), January - 
February 1939, Paris 
1st conference, March 1946, Berlin 
15th congress, April 1946, Berlin 

Since the creation in 1946 of the SED the 
KPD in West Germany and the SED in East 
Germany have held separate congresses. As 
the KPD was outlawed in West Germany in 
1956, its congresses since then have been held 
in East Germany. 

1st conference, April 1948, Herne 
2d conference, March 1949, Solingen 
Congress, March 1951, Weimar 
Congress, December 1954, Hamburg 
Congress, May-June 1957, Bogensee (near 
Berlin) 

Conference, February 1960, Ballenstedt (East 
Germany) 

Congress May 1963, Kleinmachnow (near 
Berlin) 

The SED All congresses of the SED have 
met in East Berlin. 

Unification congress, April 1946 
2d congress, September 1947 
1 st conference, January 1949 
3d congress, July 1950 
2d conference, July 1952 
4th congress, March-April 1954 
3d conference, March 1956 
5th congress, July 1958 
6th congress, January 1963 
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OSSIP K. FLECHTHEIM 

1. It was not until December 1913 that Rosa Lux¬ 
emburg, Franz Mehring, and Isetor Karski (Julian 
Baltazar Marchlewski) began to publish their Sozial- 
demokratische Korrespondenz. 

2. Already in March 1918 the Russian Social Demo¬ 
cratic Labor Party (Bolshevik) had styled itself the 
Russian Communist Party (Bolshevik). 
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Although no fewer than five British revolu¬ 
tionary groups were invited to the founding 
congress of the Communist International in 
March 1919, none in fact received news of the 
congress until after it was over. Unlike most 
other sections of the Comintern, the British 
party arose from a fusion of several organiza¬ 
tions, and not from a split off the main body 
of social democracy. Lengthy negotiations 
spanning a period of almost two and a half 
years and involving two unity conventions, 
one at London in August 1920 and the other 
at Leeds in January 1921, were required be¬ 
fore the various contending groups could be 
fused into a unified party, the Communist 
Party of Great Britain (CPGB). At every stage 


of negotiation Comintern influence proved 
the decisive factor. 

The founding groups comprised the British 
Socialist Party (BSP), the largest group, a line¬ 
al descendant of the Social Democratic Feder¬ 
ation founded by Hyndman in 1884; the 
Communist Unity Group, a small split from 
Britain’s De Leonist Socialist Labour Party 
(SLP); the Communist Party (British section 
of the Third International), a body which had 
sprung from Sylvia Pankhurst’s prewar wom- 
en’s-suffrage agitation; the Independent La¬ 
bour Party Left Wing, a minority group which 
left the Independent Labour Party after its 
Easter conference in 1921; the rump of the 
wartime shop stewards’ organization of indus- 
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trial militants; and a number of groupings of a 
local character. At its founding the CPGB 
claimed 10,000 members. The actual figure 
was probably between 3,000 and 5,000. 

The party’s leader in its first years was 
Arthur MacManus, a shop stewards’ leader of 
Irish origin, who died in 1924. Originally 
dominated by the BSP, the party’s leadership 
quickly passed to the industrial militants'and 
former members of the SLP. 

The new leadership hinged on the SLP and 
shop stewards’ trio comprised of MacManus, 
Thomas Bell, and J. T. Murphy, with such 
other figures as William Gallacher, J.R. 
Campbell, and William Paul in the immediate 
background. Albert Inkpin, former secretary 
of the BSP, acted as party secretary. Palme 
Dutt, later to become the party’s best-known 
intellectual, first achieved prominence at this 
time. In the process of consolidation the party 
lost Pankhurst and some figures later promi¬ 
nent in the labor movement, among them 
Ellen Wilkinson and Raymond Postgate. Two 
of the party’s first three members of Parlia¬ 
ment, Colonel Malone and Walton Newbold, 
were also lost in the process. 

Bell and Inkpin were moved into the back¬ 
ground with the onset of the Comintern’s 
“third period” (see The Communist Interna¬ 
tional) when the Dutt-Pollitt leadership came 
to the fore, with Harry Pollitt as party secre¬ 
tary. Murphy, who had been the shop stew¬ 
ards’ theorist, was the most able of the early 
leaders. With Solomon A. Lozovskii and M. P. 
Tomskii, he was one of the founders of the 
Red International of Labor Unions. As a 
member of the Executive Committee of the 
Comintern, Murphy moved for the expulsion 
of Leon Trotsky from the Comintern. As a 
result of the change of leadership in 1929, 
Murphy was expelled in 1932 on charges of 
having advocated increased trade with the So¬ 
viet Union during a third-period election cam¬ 
paign. 

Official communist hagiography treats the 
CPGB as an essentially British institution. In 
fact, without the ideological and financial in¬ 
tervention of the Comintern and without the 
work of its agents in Britain, the party would 


never have been founded. Until September 
1918 the key Russian agent in Britain was 
Maxim Litvinov, later a Soviet commissar for 
foreign affairs. Theodore Rothstein, later So¬ 
viet ambassador in Persia, took Litvinov’s 
place until the founding of the party in Au¬ 
gust 1920. Among other Russian socialist emi¬ 
gres who played a role in the prerevolutionary 
British socialist movement were Georgii V. 
Chicherin, later Soviet commissar for foreign 
affairs, and Ivan Maiskii and Peter Petrov, 
both later employed in the Soviet diplomatic 
service. The Comintern representative in 1922 
was George Brown (Grusenberg) who later, 
as Michael Borodin, became Comintern polit¬ 
ical advisor to Chiang Kai-shek. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Bennet, known elsewhere as A. 
(sometimes D.) Petrovskii (although his real 
name was Max Goldfarb). 

HISTORY 

The immediate postwar years, 1919 and 
1920, torn by sharp social contradictions, of¬ 
fered opportunities, since unrepeated, of 
which the CPGB was unable to take advantage 
owing to the inability of the quarrelling revo¬ 
lutionary groups to fuse into a single united 
party. 

The fused CPGB of 1920 remained largely 
social democratic in organization and leader¬ 
ship. The party did not begin to adopt a 
bolshevik form of organization until after its 
acceptance of the report of a party commis¬ 
sion on organization in October 1922 and was 
not fully bolshevized until about 1924. The 
general strike of 1926 and its immediate after- 
math allowed the party to reach the highest 
membership (10,720) of its first fifteen years 
of existence. The end of the general strike and 
the subsequent defeat of the miners led to a 
sharp setback which, accentuated by the 
adoption of the “class-against-class” policy in 
1929, quickly reduced the party to a skeleton 
of professional functionaries thinly clothed 
by a small transient membership consisting of 
unemployed. In the 1920s and 1930s the 
CPGB gained important success in organizing 
the unemployed, and its methods were subse- 
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quently recommended by the Comintern as a 
model to other sections. 

The rise of Hitler, the war in Spain, and the 
popular front each allowed the party to make 
considerable membership advances, notably 
among the intelligentsia. Thus the social com¬ 
position of the CPGB changed almost beyond 
recognition between 1929 and 1936. The 
about-turn on resistance to fascism which fol¬ 
lowed the Hitler-Stalin pact of 1939 brought 
heavy losses among the intelligentsia. Ger¬ 
many’s invasion of Russia and the ensuing 
switch of national press and radio in favor of 
the Soviets allowed the party to reach its peak 
membership of 56,000 in 1942 and 1943. The 
party’s calls for a second front, its strike 
breaking, and its demands for more produc¬ 
tion won it new allies, albeit among different 
social elements than in either of the previous 
decades. The end of the wartime honeymoon 
in international relations and the opening of 
the cold war reduced membership rapidly. 
Following the twentieth congress of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union and the 
Hungarian revolution, the CPGB experienced 
the most severe crisis of its existence and lost 
the larger part of its remaining intellectuals. 
Membership had fallen to 24,000 by 1958. A 
limited recovery later allowed the party to 
approach its former numbers, although with 
greatly diminished influence. 

The CPGB in fact has never at any time 
come close to its objective of displacing the 
Labour Party as the political organization of 
the working class. In the thirteen general elec¬ 
tions since its founding, the party has only 
once exceeded 100,000 votes (102,780 in 
1945). In 1964, of thirty-six communist can¬ 
didates, every one lost his deposit. 1 The 
prosecution of communist journalist J. R. 
Campbell and the publication of a Zinoviev 
letter (almost certainly forged) were contribu¬ 
tory causes to the fall of the 1924 Labour 
government and its subsequent election de¬ 
feat, but apart from these incidents the 
CPGB’s electoral influence has been minimal. 

The Labour Party decides issues by the 
votes of a majority of affiliated trade union¬ 
ists and a minority of individual members. 


Despite repeated endeavors, the CPGB has 
never been able either to join or to split this 
federal power structure. As a result, cut off 
from the basic roots of the working-class 
movement, the CPGB has never been able to 
develop a serious rival role of its own. 

The party’s greatest influence on the 
course of British political life was exercised in 
the years 1924 to 1927. In mid-1924 the 
Trades Union Congress, expressing its dissent 
with the rigid anticommunism of the Amster¬ 
dam Trade Union International, opened di¬ 
rect contact with the Russians (who had split 
the international trade-union movement by 
founding the Red International of Labor Un¬ 
ions in 1920). The outcome was an Anglo- 
Soviet Trade Union Committee, which 
seemed for a while to offer the Russians the 
opportunity to reenter the international 
trade-union movement. This association was 
valued and utilized by the Soviet and British 
leaders for conflicting ends. Finally the Brit¬ 
ish leaders, having no further use for the pact 
as a means of disciplining their own commu¬ 
nist opposition, jettisoned the deal in January 
1927 once the general strike and its aftermath 
were safely over. 

The outset of the third period in Comin¬ 
tern developments finally brought to an end 
all hopes of a reconciliation between the 
British and Soviet trade unions. In the early 
part of this period the miners, led by A. J. 
Cook, responded to the coal owners’ demands 
for cuts in their living standards with the 
slogan “Not a penny off the pay, not a minute 
on the day.” The resulting dispute brought on 
the general strike of 1926. Cook was not a 
communist, nor did the party control the 
miners’ executive, but there can be no doubt 
that the militancy of the party’s cadres in the 
pits played an important role in the develop¬ 
ment of the struggle. The government thought 
it necessary to arrest twelve key communist 
leaders in 1925 in order to limit the party’s 
effectiveness in the expected dispute the fol¬ 
lowing year. 

In these years the communist-led Trade 
Union Minority Movement enabled the party 
to lay the foundation for its subsequent indus- 
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trial influence. A. J. Cook was elected the 
miners’ leader as a Minority Movement candi¬ 
date. The Minority Movement, however, like 
the party-founded National Left Wing, which 
sought to lead a struggle inside the Labour 
Party and achieved considerable influence, 
was brought to nothing during the ultraleft 
third period in Comintern policy that fol¬ 
lowed. 

The third period, by reducing the party to 
a mere cadre of its most determined support¬ 
ers (membership fell to 1,000-2,000 mem¬ 
bers), laid the basis for the final Stalinization 
of the party. As the cadres emerged into the 
easier atmosphere of the 1930s, they acquired 
new converts who knew nothing of the origi¬ 
nal history of the Comintern and were thus to 
prove largely immune to the Moscow trials 
and the purges of the 1930s. The party’s most 
popular leader, Harry Pollitt, became general 
secretary and proletarian figurehead of the 
party in 1929. The Pollitt-Dutt leadership 
which emerged set the image of the party for 
the next decades. 

After the ascent of Hitler and the turn of 
1935, the CPGB, while never emerging as a 
challenge to the Labour Party, gained more 
widespread support, especially among the 
intelligentsia. The party’s antifascist record 
won it strong support among sections of the 
Jewish population, and its support for repub¬ 
lican Spain added to its credit. There can be 
little doubt that at this time, through its influ¬ 
ence on the climate of public opinion, the 
party’s importance was greater than its num¬ 
bers suggest. Thus the Left Book Club, heavily 
under party influence, and with Harold Laski, 
John Strachey, and Victor Gollancz on the 
board of editors, was reaching 50,000 readers 
a month. Yet with only one member of Parlia¬ 
ment (William Gallacher) in a house of over 
600, with the trades-union-labor alliance in¬ 
tact, the party was unable to emerge as a 
challenger for power. The leadership never¬ 
theless was able to carry the party through the 
Soviet purge trials and the GPU activities in 
Spain without any difficulties with the mem¬ 
bership. 


The party supported the Hitler-Stalin pact 
of 1939 as a “dramatic move to halt aggres¬ 
sion.” When Britain declared war, however, 
the party, under Pollitt, maintained its former 
line of resistance to fascism and broke the 
Comintern front. A few weeks later the line 
changed and Pollitt was temporarily deposed. 
As a result, the bulk of the intellectuals left as 
a body, and many of the sympathizers, 
Strachey, Gollancz, and Laski among them, 
broke away as well. 

In August 1940, at the height of the nazi 
invasion danger, the party mounted a people’s 
convention to call for a negotiated peace. 
Once Germany invaded Russia, the CPGB un¬ 
hesitatingly expressed its support for the 
“Churchill government without reservation.” 
Abandoning its former antiwar supporters, 
the party now experienced the largest expan¬ 
sion in its history, doubling party membership 
with a 25,000 increase in the first quarter of 
1942 alone. 

In line with this influx of “Red Army 
communists,” the party made efforts to An¬ 
glicize itself and after Yalta became the advo¬ 
cate of a class peace at home after the war to 
match the international Big Three alliance. 
Thus the party called for a “new national 
[coalition] government” to govern after the 
war. The Labour Party, however, ignored 
communist advice and won the 1945 election 
with a massive majority on a policy of its own. 
An emergent left-wing opposition was steam¬ 
rollered at the CPGB’s 1945 congress. In the 
immediate postwar years the party main¬ 
tained a stand of critical support of the 
Labour Party government. 

After the founding of the Cominform the 
party gave greater support to industrial mili¬ 
tancy and turned to a strident nationalism and 
anti-Americanism, in contrast to its alleged 
socialist beliefs. Greatly influenced by the 
success of Rakosi-style “salami socialism” in 
Eastern Europe, in 1951 the party adopted a 
new program, the “British road to socialism,” 
which expressly abandoned revolutionary 
views and called for a parliamentary road to 
socialism. The new program, however, did not 
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prevent either the continuation of an intense¬ 
ly loyalist attitude to Moscow, extending to 
even the smallest of issues, or a continuing 
drain of membership. 

The twentieth congress of the Soviet party 
in 1956 and the Hungarian revolution pro¬ 
duced a fundamental revulsion among the 
membership, and the party experienced the 
most serious crisis in its history. Pressure from 
below forced a special congress in April 1957, 
at which the party leaders emerged trium¬ 
phant. The result was widespread disillusion¬ 
ment both within and outside the party ranks 
and a great exodus of members, including 
some of the best-known intellectual figures. 

During the war the CPGB had made impor¬ 
tant gains in the unions on the basis of its 
support for the government, the unions’ offi¬ 
cial leadership and its patriotic appeals. It 
became particularly influential in a number of 
the largest transport, electricity, and engineer¬ 
ing unions. The changed pattern of the post¬ 
war years and the party’s attacks on its former 
allies led to a steady loss of support. Follow¬ 
ing allegations of ballot forging against its 
leaders, the communist-led electrical union 
was expelled from the Trades Union Congress 
and the Labour Party in 1961. When these 
leaders were subsequently removed from of¬ 
fice, the CPGB lost the sole large union re¬ 
maining under its control. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The organizational structure of the CPGB, 
based on the standard principle of democratic 
centralism, extends in pyramid fashion from 
the party secretary (in 1965 John Gollan) and 
political committee, down through the cen¬ 
tral committee and the district committees, to 
the party branches and party factions in front 
organizations and in such trade unions as the 
party has membership of importance. 

The composition of the membership was 
predominantly working class at the party’s 
foundation but is probably now much less so 
than that of the Labour Party. Since the days 
of the popular front the party has consistently 


attracted support from certain middle-class 
strata at one pole and from industrial mili¬ 
tants who join on the basis of a misunder¬ 
standing at the other. At present party conrol 
rests firmly with the hierarchy, without any 
challenge from either wing. The party no long¬ 
er enrolls or directly influences a significant 
number of intellectuals. It has full legal status, 
although its members are subject to some 
important security bars as far as employment 
in civil service and defense-based industries is 
concerned. A minority of trade unions also 
restrict the rights of communists to hold of¬ 
fice. 

Apart from a secondary shift in 1923, one 
important change of leadership in 1929, and a 
temporary shift in 1939, the CPGB has been 
singularly free from the normal pattern of 
purges and abrupt changes in leadership. The 
leadership installed in 1929 has remained in 
power, except for the inevitable changes due 
to death and retirement, until 1965. Inkpin, 
the first general secretary, held office from 
1920 to 1929, and Pollitt, the second, from 
1929 until 1956, shortly before his death. The 
present general secretary, John Gollan, was 
groomed for the succession and succeeded 
without dispute. 

The CPGB claims a membership of 33,240, 
which is probably an overstatement. That a 
high proportion of the actual membership is 
relatively inactive is fairly certain. No official 
geographical allocation is available, but there 
is no reason to believe that the party’s three 
long-standing concentrations (in London, 
Scotland, and South Wales) have changed in 
recent years. The fact that at its 1963 congress 
the party boasted of its 2,300 members in 
Glasgow (population 1,050,000) and of its 
1,000 members in Birmingham (population 
1,100,000) adequately indicates its level of 
support in the rest of the country. 

The party’s Young Communist League has 
fewer than 5,000 members and is overshad¬ 
owed by both the official Labour Party youth 
movement and the Trotskyist Young Social¬ 
ists. Despite recent claims, there is little rea¬ 
son to believe that the party has many mem- 
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bers or much influence among students. 

The party is surrounded by the usual con¬ 
stellation of front organizations, none of 
which exercises great influence, often be¬ 
cause, as in the case of the World Peace Coun¬ 
cil, the field has already been preempted by 
other organizations more genuinely con¬ 
cerned about the issues involved. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The dominant role played by the Comintern 
in founding the CPGB ensured the party’s 
subsequent ultraloyalist record. The power of 
the Bell-MacManus-Murphy grouping deterio¬ 
rated steadily in the years after the adoption 
of the party commission report in October 
1922. The whole executive committee was 
called to Moscow in June 1923 to discuss 
differences regarding the report’s implemen¬ 
tation, and newer members, such as Pollitt 
and Dutt, were advanced closer to the center 
of power even though the old leadership had 
not yet been displaced. The CPGB’s only seri¬ 
ous leadership crisis arose in 1929, when those 
reluctant to accept some of the more extreme 
policies of the Comintern’s third period were 
removed. In an almost clean sweep of the old 
top leadership, only Murphy temporarily sur¬ 
vived, and the Pollitt-Dutt partnership that 
was to control the party’s destiny for the next 
thirty years was enthroned. The new leader¬ 
ship conducted the about-turn toward the 
popular front in 1934 and 1935 without a 
tremor. It failed to protest the execution of its 
former Comintern advisor, Petrovskii, or the 
disappearance of his English-born wife, Rose 
Cohen, during the purges. Nor did it offer a 
protest at the fate of Borodin after the war. 
The release from imprisonment in Vorkuta of 
Len Wincott, the sailor who led the Invergor- 
don naval mutiny of 1931 and later joined 
the CPBG, was accomplished by noncom¬ 
munist protests, and not by the action of the 
party he had joined. 

The party’s initial support of the war 
against Hitler in 1939 is believed to have been 
reversed by the arrival of Dave Springhall, 


who brought the Comintern line from Mos¬ 
cow. Yet even in this case Pollitt’s demotion 
proved only temporary. A “Chinese” faction 
now wields some influence among the party’s 
industrial cadres but poses no serious chal¬ 
lenge to the leadership. Trotskyist groups 
formed in the early 1930s, which gained nu¬ 
merous recruits from the party after 1956, 
have proved unable either to hold members or 
to emerge as an alternative. 

At the present time the party occupies a 
middle ground in the international commu¬ 
nist movement, essentially loyal to the Soviet 
position, but unwilling to see any open doc¬ 
trinal and organizational breach with the Chi¬ 
nese. A small pro-Chinese group has split from 
the party, and there have been some factional 
struggles within the unions between “Rus¬ 
sian” and “Chinese” communists. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

The CPGB has never grown far beyond the 
limits of a bureaucratically dominated sect, 
and as a result the party has remained insulat¬ 
ed from the great debates over such issues as 
unilateralism, which caused serious tensions 
in the mass organizations of the British labor 
movement. The CPGB is small enough to be 
able to lose one set of membership and pick 
up another at every turn of the political line. 
While the party can maintain an artificially 
inflated bureaucracy, it can manipulate tills 
transient membership around its cadres in¬ 
definitely. Equally, there is little reason to 
believe the CPGB can break out of its isola¬ 
tion, a judgment supported by the growth of 
mass radical movements outside the party’s 
ranks and largely beyond its influence. 

Since 1951 the CPGB has given at least Up 
service to a peaceful and democratic road to 
socialism. The emergence of Russia as a world 
power has diminished the party’s role as chief 
defender of the Soviet Union. Stalin’s rule 
shattered the idealized reputation of the So¬ 
viet state. In such circumstances it is not at all 
clear what genuine role the CPGB can perform 
in future British political life. In its present 
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situation the party’s hopes for significant ad¬ 
vances, even under a Labour Party govern¬ 
ment, are unlikely to be fulfilled. The recent 
decision to change the working-class title of 
the party’s Daily Worker (started in January 
1930) to the politically neutral Morning Star, 
is an indication of the crisis with which it is 
faced. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The party’s daily is the Morning Star, former¬ 
ly the Daily Worker (1930-1966). The recog¬ 
nized organ of the party on general matters is 
the Labour Monthly , edited by Palme Dutt. 
The quarterly Marxism Today deals with 
more theoretical and ideological questions. 

The CPGB published recently a fifteen- 
page pamphlet, Aims & Constitution of the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. Further¬ 
more, before each congress the party publish¬ 
es and distributes documentation on issues to 
be discussed by the congress; the subsequent 
Congress Reports are devoted almost exclu¬ 
sively to speeches. There is no complete ar¬ 
chive of party-congress documents in Britain. 

CONGRESSES OF THE CPGB 

1 st congress, July-August 1920, London 

2d congress, January-February 1921, Leeds 

3d congress, April 1921, Manchester 

4th congress, March 1922, London 

5th congress, October 1922, London 

6th congress, May 1924, Manchester 

7th congress, May-June 1925, Glasgow 

8th congress, October 1926, London 

9th congress, October 1927, Salford 

10th congress, January 1929, London 


11th congress, November-December 1929, 
Leeds 

12th congress, November 1932, London 
13th congress, February 1935, Manchester 
14th congress, May 1937, London 
15th congress, September 1938, Birmingham 
16th congress, October 1939, London 
17th congress, May-June 1943, London 
18th congress, November 1945, London 
19th congress, February 1947, London 
20th congress, February 1948, London 
21st congress, November 1949, Liverpool 
22d congress, April 1952. London 
23d congress, April 1954, London 
24th congress, March-April 1956, London 
25th congress, April 1957, London 
26th congress, March 1959, London 
27th congress, March-April 1961, London 
28th congress, April 1963, London 
29th congress, November 1965, London 
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WALTER KENDALL 

1. Candidates at parliamentary elections who fail to 
obtain one-eighth of the total vote cast in their 
constituencies forfeit the deposit of 150 pounds 
which all candidates must lodge. This law has been 
enforced since the 1918 election. 


GREECE 


As late as 1965 there were two Greek commu¬ 
nist parties, both recognized by Moscow. The 
old party, the Communist Party of Greece 
(Kommunistikon Komma Ellados, KKE) has 
been illegal since 1947 but is still in existence 
abroad. Its leaders and the core of its member¬ 
ship live in the neighboring communist coun¬ 
tries. The communists who remained in 
Greece were able to form a new party in 1951, 
the United Democratic Left (Eniea Dimokra- 
tiki Aristera, EDA). The EDA, the legal organ¬ 
ization, is directed by the clandestine KKE, 
but antagonisms between them have appeared 
at times. 

HISTORY 

1918 to 1931 The long struggle for libera¬ 
tion from Turkish domination and unification 
of Greek lands and the predominantly agricul¬ 
tural character of the country did not favor an 
early creation of a socialist party. Only small 
socialist groups existed in Athens, Salonika, 
and Volos before 1917. These groups met in 
Piraeus on November 18-22,1918, and found¬ 
ed a political party under the name Socialist 
Workers’ Party of Greece (SocialistikonErga- 
tikon Komma Ellados, SEKE). This meeting 
elected the party leaders, N. Demetratos (gen¬ 
eral secretary), P. Demetratos, M. Sideris,and 
St. Kokkinos. 

Shortly after it was created the SEKE was 
taken over by probolshevik elements and be¬ 
came in fact a communist party. In 1920 a 
majority of the membership voted for affilia¬ 
tion with the Comintern and added the word 
communist to the party’s name, in paren¬ 
theses. In 1924 the graduates of the Commu¬ 
nist University for the Peoples of the East in 
Soviet Russia, known as the KUTV school, 
began to arrive in Greece. In the same year, at 


its third (extraordinary) congress, the party 
changed its name to Communist Party of 
Greece. 

A violent struggle began between the 
“Greeks” and the “Muscovites,” but at the 
same time the party had its first political 
success. In the November 1926 parliamentary 
elections ten KKE candidates were elected. At 
the third congress, in March 1927, the KUTV- 
ists succeeded in ousting the entire leadership 
elected at the founding meeting in 1918 on 
charges of social democratic leanings. This 
internal struggle was complicated by the 
Macedonian question; Moscow, searching for 
a port on the Aegean Sea, launched, via the 
Comintern, the slogan for a “Macedonian 
state,” which would have separated northern 
Greece from the rest of the country. The KKE 
adopted this Soviet plan, but some of its 
cadres opposed it. Although the opponents 
were expelled from the party, the internal 
crisis lasted until 1931. 

1931 to 1936 Disturbed by the party’s 
failure, the Comintern decided to intervene. 
On Comintern orders Nicholas Zachariadis, a 
KUTVist, assumed leadership of the party on 
February 1,1931, and, with a group of young¬ 
er members, began to apply a new tactic, more 
flexible, more realistic, and ostensibly more 
nationalist than before. The internal struggle 
ceased, and the KKE became a monolithic 
party. It profited next from Greece’s eco¬ 
nomic and political crisis and gained much 
ground in becomig an important force for the 
first time: 8,000 members in 1935 as opposed 
to 1,500 in 1931, 10,000 copies of its news¬ 
paper in circulation as against 2,000, 482 
strikes with 183,000 strikers in 1934 as 
against 41 strikes and 16,000strikers in 1931. 1 

In the elections of January 26, 1936, no 
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party in the country received a majority. Ever 
since the abortive coup of March 1935, 
Greece had been in a state of chaos. Thus the 
KKE, with its fifteen deputies (out of 300), 
found itself master of the situation, since the 
two large opposing parties had 141 and 143 
seats respectively, and could not form a gov¬ 
ernment. The liberal party signed an accord 
for a popular front with the KKE, and the 
communists went on the attack. Strikes and 
revolts shook the country; on May 8-9,1936, 
twelve persons were killed and 300 were in¬ 
jured in Salonika; on May 13 there was a 
general strike. A new general political strike 
was announed for August 4, with “popular- 
front government” as the slogan. The same 
day John Metaxas proclaimed his dictator¬ 
ship, which lasted until German troops en¬ 
tered Athens in April 1941. 

1936 to 1944 The KKE remained in ille¬ 
gality and undertook no important activity 
until 1940, when it sided with the Axis and 
opposed Greece’s war against it. It then ap¬ 
pealed to the people and the soldiers, asking 
them to turn their arms on the Greek govern¬ 
ment and the “British imperialists.” After Hit¬ 
ler attacked the Soviet Union the KKE, under 
the pretext of resistance, formed the National 
Liberation Front, the People’s Liberation 
Army (Ellenikon Laikon Apelevtherikon 
Straton, ELAS), and other organizations al¬ 
legedly as resistance groups against the Ger¬ 
man occupation. In fact these forces were 
deployed against the noncommunist resist¬ 
ance organizations and used to exterminate 
anticommunist elements. In 1943 the KKE 
launched a true civil war, which ended in the 
Lebanon agreement of April 1944 with the 
Greek government in exile and the formation 
of a coalition government of national unity 
with strong communist participation. 

Despite the Lebanon agreement, the KKE 
continued to exterminate anticommunist ele¬ 
ments, especially in September and October 
1944, during the nazi retreat. The government 
arrived in Athens in October, and on Decem¬ 
ber 3 the communists attempted a coup. The 
civil war was resumed. Several days later the 


British responded to the appeal of the Greek 
government and intervened against the rebels. 
After thirty-three days of combat, the ELAS 
retreated; meanwhile, the communists had 
killed nearly 50,000 people. On February 12, 
1945, the revolution ended with the Varkiza 
agreement, which granted amnesty to the 
KKE. 

1945 to 1949 The KKE used the Varkiza 
agreement to reorganize its forces and prepare 
a new attack. On February 12, 1946, the 
second plenum of the central committee de¬ 
cided to launch a new revolution in the form 
of a guerrilla war. The revolution began with 
an armed attack on March 31, the day of the 
general elections held under the supervision of 
the United Nations, in which the KKE refused 
to participate. The revolution lasted until Sep¬ 
tember 1949 and cost Greece nearly 55,000 
dead; 750,000 people lost their homes, and 
the countryside was destroyed. Since the 
KKE relied on arms and munitions from the 
neighboring communist countries, where the 
party’s bases were located, the United Nations 
took the position that the Greek civil war was 
in reality an outside attack on the country. On 
this basis, on March 12, 1947, the United 
States decided to give aid to the Greek govern¬ 
ment. This aid permitted Greece to repel the 
communist attack. 

The KKE was outlawed when, on Decem¬ 
ber 24, 1947, it announced the formation of 
its “government,” under the presidency of 
Markos Vafiadis, military head of the revolt. 
In November 1948, however, a disagreement 
developed between the military leadership, 
under Vafiadis, and the political leadership of 
the rebels, under Zachariadis. The military 
leaders insisted that since the KKE could not 
succeed without the open military interven¬ 
tion of the communist states, the struggle 
should be continued as a guerrilla war in order 
to obtain a new arrangement like the Varkiza 
agreement. The political leaders insisted on 
the need for organizing the rebels into an 
army; their view prevailed because they had 
Moscow’s support. Vafiadis was expelled, and 
Zachariadis assumed direction of the “Demo- 
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cratic Army,” while M. Partselidis became 
“prime minister.” In January 1949 the fifth 
plenum of the central committee set 1949 as 
the “year of victory” and declared that fol¬ 
lowing victory Macedonia would become 
“autonomous.” But the defeats of the Demo¬ 
cratic Army multiplied, and after it was com¬ 
pletely routed in the mountains at Vitsi and 
Grammos in August 1949, its remnants fied to 
neighboring Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Al¬ 
bania. 

The communists’ defeat can be attributed 
to the opposition of the Greek people, weary 
of another war; the nonnational character of 
the war, underlined by the central committee’s 
resolution on Macedonia at the fifth plenum; 
the refusal of the working class to participate 
in the revolt which to the very end never 
reached the cities; the communists’ forceful 
military conscription of youths, even girls of 
fifteen; popular reaction to the abduction of 
28,000 children to the communist countries; 
the formation in September 1947 of a na¬ 
tional coalition government with the partici¬ 
pation of all the Greek parties, which devel¬ 
oped into a united anticommunist front; 
United States aid to the Greek government; 
the break between Tito and the Cominform, 
which resulted in the halting of Yugoslav aid 
to the KKE; and the measures taken by the 
Greek government and the army, as well as 
errors on the part of the KKE. 

1949 to 1965 After its defeat in 1949, the 
clandestine KKE again found itself in internal 
crisis. In April 1956, in response to a personal 
appeal to Khrushchev by some cadres of the 
KKE, Moscow formed an “investigating com¬ 
mittee” to study the situation. The study 
resulted in the dismissal of Zachariadis and 
the formation of a “collective leadership.” 
However, this leadership was ended by the 
eighth congress of the KKE in August 1961, 
which elected Constantine Koliyannis as the 
party’s new first secretary. 

The internal disputes among the support¬ 
ers of Zachariadis, of Vafiadis (revisionists), 
and of the current leadership were still going 
on at the end of 1965. Election returns 


showed the party losing some of its political 
influence. The rise of a pro-Chinese faction 
since 1964 has further contributed to a weak¬ 
ening of the party. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

For a long time the KKE and the EDA have 
not published membership statistics. The “po¬ 
litical refugees” under the KKE’s control in 
the communist countries total 75,000, of 
which around 20,000 are party members. 
Within Greece, the EDA had in 1965 nearly 
100,000 members, 20 percent of whom were 
active cadres. Of the 24,000 members in 
Athens, 11 percent were industrial workers, 
and 47 percent were clerks, craftsmen, and 
others; and 13 percent were women. In addi¬ 
tion, the communist youth organization Lam- 
brakis has a membership of 20,000. 

The KKE is dominated by “professional 
communists,” and the EDA by intellectuals. 
In general, communism in Greece is more a 
movement of intellectuals, students, petite 
bourgeoisie, and young people than of work¬ 
ers. In the 1963 elections 10 percent of the 
EDA candidates were workers, 11 percent 
peasants, 23 percent lawyers, 18 percent intel¬ 
lectuals, 14 percent craftsmen, and 12 percent 
civil servants. 

The party’s ideological and political influ¬ 
ence is much greater than its organized mem¬ 
bership. In 1958 the EDA received 940,000 
votes, or 24.4 percent of the votes cast. The 
fact that this influence is not crystallized, 
however, causes fluctuations: in 1961 the 
EDA obtained only 14.8 percent of the vote; 
in 1963 it polled 14.5 percent of the vote and 
won thirty seats (out of 300); in 1964, it 
polled 542,865 votes (11.8 percent) and won 
twenty-two seats. 

The communists were hampered after 
1949 by the absence of a strong organization. 
Since 1963 the situation has begun to change. 
Between 1963 and 1965 the EDA consider¬ 
ably increased its organization and member¬ 
ship and formed a youth organization. In ad¬ 
dition, there are nearly fifty communist front 
organizations, which include the usual associ- 
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ations for friendship with the communist 
states and committees for peace or for “de¬ 
mocracy.” The most important is the com¬ 
munist youth organization Lambrakis. There 
also exists, although on paper only, a Na¬ 
tional Agrarian Party (Ethiko Agrotiko Kom- 
ma), which is under strong communist in¬ 
fluence. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The KKE has always been loyal to Moscow, 
and the opponents of Soviet control have 
never gained decisive influence over the party 
line. The most important opposition came 
from the “nationalists,” who from 1922 to 
1929 were opposed to the Soviet demand for 
autonomy for northern Greece (part of 
Macedonia). In 1955 and 1956 Zachariadis 
also rebelled against Khrushchev;his support¬ 
ers still refuse to recognize the sixth plenum 
of April 1956 and condemn Soviet interven¬ 
tion in the internal affairs of the party. 

A number of Greek communists were liqui¬ 
dated by Moscow. A. Haitas, general secretary 
of the KKE in 1928 and its delegate to the 
Comintern from 1924 to 1926, was impris¬ 
oned in Greece in 1929; he escaped to the 
Soviet Union in 1931 and in 1935 was exe¬ 
cuted as a “Bukharinist.” G. Kolozov, chief of 
the communist youth organization, was im¬ 
prisoned in Greece; he escaped to the Soviet 
Union in 1931, where he was executed in 
1935 as a “traitor.” G. Karayorgis, editor of 
the KKE paper Risospastis (Radical), member 
of the party leadership and head of the Demo¬ 
cratic Army in southern Greece, fled to 
Rumania in 1949 and died there in prison. 

Both the KKE and the EDA have sided 
with Moscow in the dispute with Peking, the 
KKE officially by a resolution of July 1966 
and the EDA unofficially by publishing in its 
press pro-Soviet and anti-Chinese articles. 
However, an important pro-Chinese faction 
exists in Greece. Since October 1964 it has 
published a journal entitled Anagenissis 
(Renaissance), circulated among trade union¬ 
ists and students. The pro-Chinese group also 
owns a publishing house which principally 
publishes translations of Mao’s writings. 


PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

The KKE publishes the monthly review Neos 
Kosmos (New World) and six papers in the 
Soviet Union and among Greek displaced per¬ 
sons in other European countries. The EDA 
publishes two daily newspapers in Athens, 
Avgi (Dawn) under the direction of Leonidas 
Kyrkos (circulation around 25,000) and 
Dimokratiki Allagi (Democratic Change) 
under the direction of A. Trikas (circulation 
16,000). Its monthly is Elliniki Aristera 
(Greek Left). 

PARTY CONGRESSES 

1st congress, SEKE, November 1918, Piraeus 
2d congress, SEKE, April 1920, Athens 
Extraordinary preelection congress, SEKE, 
September 1920, Athens 
Extraordinary congress, SEKE, October 
1922, Athens 

Extraordinary preelection congress, SEKE, 
September 1923, Athens 
3d (extraordinary) congress, KKE, Novem- 
ber-December 1924, Athens 
3d (regular) congress, KKE, March 1927, 
Athens 

4th congress, KKE, December 1928, Athens 
5th congress, KKE, March 1934, Athens 
6th congress, KKE, December 1935, Athens 
7th congress, KKE, October 1945, Athens 
8th congress, KKE, August 1961, Bucha¬ 
rest (?) 
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GUADELOUPE 


The origins of the Guadeloupe Communist 
Party (Parti Communiste Guadeloupeen, 
PCG) go back no further than the end of 
World War II. In fact, it was in 1944 that the 
Guadeloupe Federation of the French Com¬ 
munist Party was founded. On June 7, 1944, 
the first issue of its weekly organ appeared 
under the pretentious title L Etincelle . 

HISTORY 

The Guadeloupe federation enjoyed consider¬ 
able success from the very start. In June 1945 
it included sixteen sections and 150 cells and 
had 1,365 members. By December 1946 the 
number of cells had increased to 180, and 
membership had grown to 2,000. At the same 
time, the communists were winning unexpect¬ 
ed electoral victories. On November 10,1946, 
the three communist candidates polled 
16,252 votes (14.2 percent of the registered 
vote and 45.3 percent of the votes cast), and 
two were elected—Gerty Archimede, a law¬ 
yer, and Rosan Girard, the political director 
of L’Etincelle. These victories were in all like¬ 
lihood due to the existence since 1944 of a 
“democratic front,” in the midst of which the 
communists had formed a “Marxist” alliance 
with the socialists in January 1945, and due 
also to the presence of communist ministers 
in the metropolitan French government. Nev¬ 
ertheless, the communists in Guadeloupe held 
on to their positions after the departure of the 
communists from the French government on 
May 5, 1947. In the 1951 and 1956 elections 
Rosan Girard was the only communist reelect¬ 
ed, but the communists maintained their high 
percentage of votes, obtaining 44 to 46 per¬ 
cent of the votes cast. At the time of the 
trade-union split in 1949 the communists re¬ 


tained leadership of the Union of CGT Trade 
Unions (Union des Syndicats CGT), whose 
general secretary became Amedee Fengarol, 
and later Nicolas Ludger, both from the politi¬ 
cal bureau of the Guadeloupe Federation of 
the French Communist Party. 

Although they continued to exert strong 
influence, the Guadeloupe communists also 
had their difficulties. In 1950 a delegate from 
the French party remarked that they were 
having a hard time distributing 2,000 mem¬ 
bership cards, that most of their cells existed 
in name only, and that attendance at meetings 
was small. However, when Amedee Fengarol 
was removed as first secretary because of a 
disagreement with the French party leader¬ 
ship, he refused to submit to party discipline 
(Fengarol died on January 11, 1951). The 
return to violence ordered by the French 
party resulted in four persons dead and thir¬ 
teen injured in Le Moule on February 14, 
1952, and the communist victory in the Le 
Moule municipal elections in April 1953 (the 
entire communist list was elected), which led 
the colonial administration to annul the elec¬ 
tion. All this resulted in the renewed vitality 
of the federation. 

Throughout this period the Guadeloupe 
communists had supported the administra¬ 
tion’s policy of assimilation, which found 
concrete expression in the law of March 19, 
1946, making Guadeloupe a department of 
France. During the legislative elections of Jan¬ 
uary 2, 1956, the federation declared that 
even though it recognized that “the Guade¬ 
loupe people [should] be able one day to 
manage their own affairs in a democratic man¬ 
ner,” it stood unequivocally “against any se¬ 
cession, against any adventurist policy of in¬ 
dependence which would inevitably lead 
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[Guadeloupe] from the yoke of French co¬ 
lonialism to the more reactionary, more odi¬ 
ous yoke of American racism.” The federa¬ 
tion thus remained loyal to the “continuation 
of ties with France” at the price of certain 
adjustments, particularly “a decentralization 
which tended to increase in a democratic way 
the powers of [the] departmental assembly.” 

In 1956 the worldwide crisis of commu¬ 
nism, the start of the war in Algeria, the 
resignation of Aime Cesaire from the Martini¬ 
can Communist Party, and the passage by the 
French parliament of the “basic law” endow¬ 
ing France’s colonies in Africa with territorial 
assemblies and autonomous governments 
threw the Guadeloupe federation into new 
conflicts, particularly over the events in Mar¬ 
tinique. S. Pierre-Justin, a professor of philos¬ 
ophy, followed the Martinican example and 
advocated autonomy for Guadeloupe. Anoth¬ 
er faction, led by Rosan Girard, appealed for 
patience and rejected autonomy. The French 
party finally intervened in the conflict. On 
July 12, 1957, its political bureau decided to 
approve the transformation of the Martinican 
Federation of the French Communist Party 
into an autonomous party and to propose the 
same solution in Guadeloupe. 

On July 18 the Guadeloupe communists 
fell in line and asked for a statute of auton¬ 
omy for Guadeloupe and the creation of an 
autonomous communist party. This “new 
political orientation” 1 was opposed by those 
who wanted to remain members of the French 
party and had to be convinced “that the 
autonomous struggle of the working class 
with the aim to achieve socialism must give 
way to the more general struggle of the 

r\ 

Guadeloupe people” against colonialism. It 
was also opposed by those who, following 
Cesaire’s example in Martinique, urged the 
Guadeloupe communists to go even further 
and break entirely with the French party to 
join in a purely Guadeloupe organization. 

On March 29-30, 1958, the ninth federal 
conference, attended by French delegates 
Francis Billoux and Georges Thevenin, pro¬ 
claimed itself the founding congress of the 


Guadeloupe Communist Party. Membership 
had grown at that time to 1,500, of whom 
1,224 were dues-paying members. 3 The party 
chose Hegesippe Ibene, a lawyer, as general 
secretary and formed three sections: north¬ 
east (Serge Pierre-Justin secretary), central 
(Evremond Gene secretary), and southwest 
(Gerty Archimede secretary). The new PCG 
was to have a confederational relationship to 
the French party and the other two parties 
which had been formed (the Martinican and 
Reunion parties). In fact, there was only one 
joint meeting of these four parties, held in 
Paris on April 11-15, 1960. but relations be¬ 
tween the PCG and the French party have 
retained a bilateral character. 

This new orientation and the change in 
government in France after May 13, 1958, 
resulted in a certain setback in voting strength 
for the communists. The PCG called for a vote 
against the referendum of September 28, 
1958; the party was supported by only 
14,422 votes, or 13 percent of the registered 
voters and 21 percent of the votes cast. In the 
legislative elections of November 23, the com¬ 
munist candidates received 20,825 votes, or 
30.6 percent of the total, and none were elec¬ 
ted. The PCG blamed its loss on electoral 
fraud. Whatever the reason, its electoral re¬ 
sults had never been so poor. In both elec¬ 
tions, however, the PCG showing was propor¬ 
tionately stronger than those of the French 
Communist Party and the Martinican Com¬ 
munist Party. In the 1961 municipal elec¬ 
tions, the party gained control of a few 
municipal governments and obtained nine 
seats in the island’s general council. In the 
1962 legislative elections it also regained a 
part of the ground it had lost, although still 
without a single successful candidate: 27,772 
votes, or 36.6 percent. 

In reality, although the PCG maintained its 
external influence during this period, it was 
weakened by internal conflicts originating in 
the party’s demand for the autonomy of 
Guadeloupe with ties to France. On the one 
hand, some militants who had remained loyal 
to the policy of assimilation were encouraged 
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in their conviction by the increasingly active 
policy of the French government in the Antil¬ 
les to the point that they left the party. On the 
other hand, the PCG’s position was attacked 
both inside and outside party ranks by leftists 
who preferred the slogan of independence to 
that of autonomy; most of this group fell 
under the influence of the pro-Chinese com¬ 
munists. 

These internal conflicts produced frequent 
changes in the PCG leadership. Rosan Girard, 
who was named general secretary at the sec¬ 
ond party congress in April 1961, lost his 
post to Evremond Gene at the third congress 
in 1964. At the same time he lost his position 
as political director of the party newspaper to 
Gerty Archimede. On October 13, 1963, the 
political bureau, in defining the tasks of the 
congress, had demanded that the secretary 
devote himself “effectively and exclusively to 
his own role” and that the party leadership see 
to “the reestablishment of common discipline 
and collective labor” and deny to everyone, 
regardless of his position, the right to make 
decisions outside the collective leadership. 

The opposition of the pro-Chinese faction, 
whose organ was the newspaper Le Progres 
social , became more active after the forma¬ 
tion of the Guadeloupe Front for Autonomy 
(Front Guadeloupeen pour FAutonomie) in 
June 1965. The PCG joined this new organiza¬ 
tion (stating that it was retaining the inde¬ 
pendence of its political decisions), but it was 
unable to take over the leadership. On Octo¬ 
ber 8, 1965, the Guadeloupe Front unani¬ 
mously adopted the text of a communique 
which took a stand directly opposed to the 
PCG’s position. Advocating independence 
rather than autonomy, it advised voters to 
stay away from the polls during the presi¬ 
dential elections. 


RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

Since it was founded only in 1958, the PCG 
was not represented at the first international 
communist conference in Moscow in Novem¬ 
ber 1957, but it sent delegations to the second 
conference in November 1960 and to the 
twenty-second congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in October 1961 
(Pierre-Justin and Gene). 

PARTY PRESS ORGAN 

The party press organ is the weekly L’Etin¬ 
celle, edited by Gerty Archimede. 

CONGRESSES OF THE PCG 

1st (founding) congress, March 1958, 
Capesterre-de-Guadeloupe 
2d congress, April 1961, Pointe-a-Pitre 
3d congress, 1964 
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GUATEMALA 


The communist movement in Guatemala be¬ 
gan in 1923 with the formation of the Social¬ 
ist Labor Unification (Unificacion Obrera 
Socialista) by a small group of Marxist intel¬ 
lectuals and labor leaders. Some members of 
this group requested and received help from 
the Mexican Communist Party in transform¬ 
ing their organization into a full-fledged com¬ 
munist party. The new Communist Party of 
Guatemala (Partido Comunista de Guatemala, 
PCG) was recognized in 1924 by the Comin¬ 
tern, which apparently expected it to serve 
the communists throughout Central America. 
The party was destroyed in 1932 and re¬ 
created in the 1940s. For a discussion of the 
full circumstances see Latin America . 

HISTORY 

Between 1944 and 1954 the communists in 
Guatemala demonstrated how a tiny, dedi¬ 
cated minority could exploit favorable cir¬ 
cumstances to become the most influential 
group in national politics. Those few commu¬ 
nists who had survived the repression of 1932 
in prison or in exile returned after the revolu¬ 
tions of July and October 1944 to work ac¬ 
tively within the new labor, political, and 
educational organizations created by the 
Arevalo regime. They were soon joined by 
communist volunteers from other Latin 
American countries, who possessed organiza¬ 
tional skills unknown to the enthusiastic but 
inexperienced young men and women cata¬ 
pulted into decision-making posts in the 
rapidly expanding bureaucracy. The commu¬ 
nists infiltrated every new or modified entity 
that linked the social revolutionary govern¬ 
ment with the people. Although they formed 
a secret political group, the Democratic Van¬ 
guard (Vanguardia Democratica), in 1947, 


their chief task was to recruit and indoctrinate 
the men who were to rise to the top in the 
revived communist movement in Guatemala. 
Their prize converts were Jose Manuel For¬ 
tuny, head of the noncommunist Revolution¬ 
ary Action Party (Partido do Action Revolu- 
cionaria), who recreated the old Communist 
Party of Guatemala in September 1949, and 
Victor Manuel Gutierrez, head of the labor 
federation, who established the Revolution¬ 
ary Workers’ Party of Guatemala (Partido 
Revolucionario Obrero de Guatemala) in June 
1950. By December 1952, on instructions 
from Moscow, the two communist parties had 
merged and been converted into the legal 
Guatemalan Labor Party (Partido Guatemal- 
teco del Trabajo,PGT). 

Meanwhile the communists had given ef¬ 
fective, vociferous support to the candidacy 
and later to the administration of President 
Jacobo Arbenz, who relied on them increas¬ 
ingly for counsel and allowed them to assume 
an ever-larger role in the formation of govern¬ 
ment policies. Had they not been challenged, 
the communists might have come to power 
openly within a few years, but the test came 
before they were prepared. Although they 
were excellent manipulators, they proved to 
have no power base. They had failed to pene¬ 
trate the armed forces or to arm their urban 
labor and peasant followers. No one rose to 
defend the PGT in June 1954, when the re¬ 
gime was toppled, the party outlawed, and its 
leaders exiled. 

During the years of exile the Guatemalan 
communist leaders carefully reviewed their 
experience under the Arbenz regime and de¬ 
cided, after the success of the revolution in 
Cuba, that they had failed for lack of a firm 
base among the Indian peasantry. Beginning 
in 1960, with support from Cuba, they 
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launched a small guerrilla movement in the 
remote regions of the interior and a sporadic 
terror campaign in the cities. By 1965 two 
distinct guerrilla groups had been identified: 
the Rebel Armed Forces (Fuerzas Armadas 
Rebeldes), led by Major Luis Turcios, and a 
splinter group, the Thirteenth of November 
Movement (Movimiento Trece de Noviem- 
bre), under the command of Yon Sosa. Their 
insurgency had little effect on the bulk of the 
population, but the two forces had defied all 
efforts by the government to exterminate 
them. In the urban areas the communists con¬ 
tinued to exert influence among students and 
intellectuals but controlled no significant or¬ 
ganizations. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

In 1965 United States sources estimated the 
membership of the Guatemalan party at 
1,000.* The ability of the Guatemalan com¬ 
munists to maintain active front organizations 
has varied sharply with the fortunes of the 
party. It was low in 1965. At its peak in the 
early 1950s the party operated an elaborate 
array of interlocking front groups. For a full 
discussion see Latin America. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The PGT has adopted a pro-Soviet attitude, 
while Yon Sosa’s splinter group appears to be 
sympathetic to the Chinese position in the 
ideological controversy. For a full discussion 
see La tin America . 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

In 1954 the communists lost the extensive 
publishing facilities previously available to 


them. Thereafter party documents were usu¬ 
ally circulated only within the membership. 
In the 1960s the clandestine communist or¬ 
ganization occasionally issued flysheets ex¬ 
horting the population to rise against the 
government, and published one newspaper, 
La Verdad, at irregular intervals. 

CONGRESSES OF THE PGT 

There is no information on any congresses by 
the communist party before 1932. The re¬ 
vived PGT held three congresses between 
1949 and 1960. A fourth congress, scheduled 
for 1965, was postponed. 

1 st congress, September 1949 
2d congress, December 1952 
3d congress, May 1960 
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GUYANA 1 


No official communist party had been formed 
in Guyana by the end of 1965, 2 but the 
People’s Progressive Party (PPP) is under the 
leadership of an avowed communist, Cheddi 
Jagan. On June 25, 1964, Jagan, in testifying 
before the Commonwealth Commission of In¬ 
quiry into the recent riots, said, “I am a com¬ 
munist, in accordance with my own views on 
communism.’ Jagan has frequently called 
himself a socialist, but in a speech in the 
legislative council on February 27, 1953, he 
declared, “My idea was to show members of 
this council that in theory socialism and com¬ 
munism are the same. . . . According to the 
people who wrote the textbooks, communism 
is merely a higher state of society than social¬ 
ism.” 4 In a speech delivered to the PPP annual 
congress in April 1962, Jagan said, “We must 
not be divided on the issue of communism. 
Communism is winning throughout the world 
—it will win everywhere.” 5 

The PPP was formed in January 1950 from 
the remnants of the Political Affairs Commit¬ 
tee and the defunct British Guiana Labour 
Party. Jagan had returned to British Guiana in 
1943 after a seven-year period of study in the 
United States at Howard University and 
Northwestern University, where he received a 
degree in dentistry.. He brought with him his 
wife, Janet Rosenberg, an ardent young 
American Marxist who had been active in 
political circles in Chicago and would play a 
dominant role in the political life of British 
Guiana. In 1946 the Jagans formed the Politi¬ 
cal Affairs Committee as a study and action 
group. Jagan was also active in the Guianese 
trade-union movement, which was linked 
with the Caribbean Labor Congress, and was 
in turn influenced by British communists. 
One of the officers of the Caribbean Labor 
Congress was Billy Strachan, a Jamaican who 


had come to England as a member of the 
Royal Air Force and then joined the commu¬ 
nist party and over the years supplied the 
Guianese trade-union movement with com¬ 
munist propaganda and textbooks for training 
the inner circle in the Marxist tradition. 

When the PPP was formed, a group within 
the party known as the “big three”—Sydney 
King, Rory Westmass, and Martin Carter—felt 
that the organization should become a genu¬ 
ine communist party, openly committed to 
Marxist ideology. However, it was decided to 
give the party a broad base of socialism with a 
platform of Guianese nationalism and anti¬ 
colonialism. It was felt that such a program 
would have a wider electoral appeal, and this 
proved true. 

HISTORY 

In 1953 the PPP won a sweeping victory in the 
first election to the legislative council, gaining 
51 percent of the popular vote of 152,429 and 
eighteen of the twenty-four seats. This was 
the first time a political party in British 
Guiana had enough popular support to be¬ 
come a power in the government. However, 
the inner circle of the party took the view that 
under the constitution the real power rested 
with the governor and refused to cooperate 
with the governor and the appointed members 
of the legislature. As a result, the governor 
suspended the constitution on October 9, 
1953, and the PPP ministers were dismissed. 
For the next four years the country was gov¬ 
erned by a nominated legislature and execu¬ 
tive. A number of PPP leaders were jailed, 
publication of the party organ Thunder was 
suspended, and political meetings and demon¬ 
strations were banned. 

In the White Paper defending the constitu- 
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tional suspension the British government 
pointed out the connections between the PPP 
and international communism, especially the 
participation of the PPP leaders in the 
communist-dominated World Federation of 
Trade Unions. Attention was also drawn to 
the affiliation of the PPP youth organization, 
the Pioneer Youth League, with the com¬ 
munist-controlled World Federation of 
Democratic Youth and the World Peace Coun¬ 
cil. The British believed in 1953 that the 
PPP’S objective was to establish a communist- 
styled satellite regime in Guyana and con¬ 
cluded that on the evidence as a whole there 
was undoubtedly a very powerful communist 
influence within the PPP. This conclusion was 
based on the knowledge that six of the party 
leaders—the Jagans, Sydney King, Westmass, 
Carter, and the youth secretary Brindley 
Benn—“accepted unreservedly the ‘classical’ 
doctrines of Marx and Lenin, were enthusi¬ 
astic supporters of the policies and practices 
of modern Communist movements, and were 
contemptuous of social democratic parties, 
including the British Labour Party.” 6 

The vast majority of the party were not 
communists, but were Indian sugar-plantation 
workers and rice farmers, with a fair propor¬ 
tion of shopkeepers and civil servants from 
the Negro and Colored community. More¬ 
over, the PPP was not a party of the proletar¬ 
iat, but comprised a cross section of occupa¬ 
tions in the community. The party leaders 
included Forbes Burnham, a young Negro 
lawyer, who later differed with the party and 
broke away in October 1957 to form a new 
party, the People’s National Congress (PNC), 
which drew its support largely from the Negro 
community. After Burnham’s departure the 
PPP was predominantly supported by the In¬ 
dian community on a racial basis. Jagan was 
the acknowledged leader of the Indian com¬ 
munity, and his support came from racial 
loyalty rather than agreement with either his 
political philosophy or tactics. 

In August 1957 the PPP won another vic¬ 
tory in the general election, this time getting 
47 percent of the vote. Now Jagan and his 


ministers maintained a working relationship 
with the governor and the ex-officio members 
of the council. Again in 1961 the PPP won its 
third straight electoral victory and formed the 
government. The PPP had 93,075 votes 
(42.57 percent), with twenty seats; the PNC 
had 89,501 votes (41 percent), with eleven 
seats; and the United Force (had 35,771 votes 
(16.43 percent), with four seats. 

On February 19, 1962, demonstrations 
against the government’s austerity budget de¬ 
generated into large-scale riots, looting, and 
shooting, during which a part of Georgetown 
was reduced to shambles in a fire that caused 
$25 million damage; two were killed, includ¬ 
ing the superintendent of police, and about 
fifty were injured in crossfire between the 
police and demonstrators. The riots were also 
related to the desire of the opposition parties 
to defeat the PPP before the country was 
given independence for fear that once inde¬ 
pendence was achieved the PPP would abolish 
democratic procedures and establish a com¬ 
munist dictatorship. 

In October 1963 Jagan agreed to have the 
British impose a solution, and British Colonial 
Secretary Duncan Sandys declared that pro¬ 
portional representation was to replace repre¬ 
sentation by a simple majority with new elec¬ 
tions in 1964. Although Jagan had agreed to 
the right of the colonial secretary to impose a 
solution, the PPP rejected this plan, and the 
party organ Thunder proclaimed in the 
February-March 1964 issue that “whatever 
the sacrifices, the Sandys plan must be 
stopped.” 

For years the PPP tried to gain control of 
the British Guiana Trades Union Council by 
trying to destroy the effectiveness of the Man- 
Power Citizens’ Association, the largest trade 
union in Guyana, representing the workers in 
the sugar industry. In the fall of 1963 the 
Guyana Agriculture Workers’ Union was 
formed, under the direction of the PPP, with 
the purpose of winning members away from 
the Man-Power Citizens’ Association’s volun¬ 
tary-checkoff system, thus giving the Agricul¬ 
tural Workers’ Union a majority of the work- 
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ers and recognition as the bargaining union. 
During an eighty-day strike called by the Agri¬ 
cultural Workers’ Union in March 1964, there 
were fifty-eight official reports of murder, 
705 buildings set afire, 339 buildings dam¬ 
aged, 584 persons injured, and 10,000 forced 
to leave their homes because of racial tension 
between East Indians and Negroes. A total of 
1,183 persons were charged with various of¬ 
fenses arising from the violence. These were 
the tangible results of the strike which ush¬ 
ered in a new chapter of racial strife between 
the East Indian and Negro communities. 

The elections were held on December 7, 
1964, under the system of proportional repre¬ 
sentation, and while the PPP increased its vote 
from 42 percent in 1961 to 45.8 percent, with 
twenty-four seats, the PNC maintained its 
previous strength of 40 percent and obtained 
twenty-two seats. The PNC then arranged 
with the United Force, which had received 
12.4 percent and seven seats, to form a coali¬ 
tion government, with Forbes Burnham as 
premier. Jagan at first refused to resign, but 
under pressure he agreed to allow the new 
coalition government to function. 

Although Jagan had begun the assembly 
session with twenty-four seats, he lost three 
because of the defection of party members 
who became independents. After the elec¬ 
tions he maintained a general policy of nonco¬ 
operation with the government and boy¬ 
cotted the conference in 1965 that provided 
the constitution for an independent Guyana. 

Just over 50 percent of the population of 
650,000 is East Indian, and this group has 
traditionally supported Jagan. The East In¬ 
dian population is increasing more rapidly 
than the Negro population, and Jagan thus 
hoped to gain more votes and an absolute 
majority in the elections scheduled for Octo¬ 
ber 1968. During this period, however, Forbes 
Burnham hoped to prove the effectiveness of 
his economic policies, induce the conflicting 
racial groups to cooperate in developing the 
country, and win over the less extreme follow¬ 
ers of the PPP. Under Burnham’s leadership 
there have been no serious disturbances, and 


with the aid of outside financial assistance 
there has been a significant economic develop¬ 
ment. Thus Forbes Burnham may well prove 
to be the statesman Guyana needs. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

In recent years scholarships have been pro¬ 
vided to send young people to Moscow for 
study and training. By the end of 1965 the 
PPP had not sent observers to congresses of 
the Soviet party or paid tribute to the work of 
the Soviet leadership and policies. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The PPP organ Thunder has been published in 
Georgetown since 1960. 

For statements of the party’s statutes and 
program see Constitution of the People’s Pro¬ 
gressive Party, ratified and adopted by the 
first congress, Georgetown, Arcade Printery, 
1951 (reprinted and amended in 1962), and 
the party’s 1953, 1957, and 1961 election 
manifestoes. 
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HAITI 


The communist movement in Latin America 
has encountered its greatest difficulties in 
Haiti, where no sector of the population has 
yet developed a strong sense of political or¬ 
ganization. Two attempts to establish work¬ 
able communist parties failed before 1950. 
The first party was formed in 1930 by the 
intellectuals Max Hudicourt and Jacques Rou- 
main and succumbed when these men were 
exiled later in the year. Roumain died in exile. 
Hudicourt returned in 1946 to lead one of 
two revived communist organizations, but his 
assassination in 1947 marked the end of the 
movement for at least another dozen years. 
Under the Duvalier regime, which began in 
1957, two clandestine communist parties 
again appeared. 

HISTORY 

Communism has never exerted a significant 
influence in Haiti, although since at least the 
1940s a few Marxist intellectuals have held 
potentially critical posts in the national bu¬ 
reaucracy. The short-lived communist party 
of 1930 left no trace, but for a brief period 
after World War II it appeared that a viable 
communist organization might develop. Early 
in 1946, after the fall of the Lescot adminis¬ 
tration, a clergyman, Felix d’Orleans Juste 
Constant, founded a new Communist Party of 


Haiti (Parti Communiste d’Haiti, PCH). Con¬ 
stant was a self-declared Marxist but was un¬ 
able to obtain the approval of the internation¬ 
al movement or the support of the Haitian 
people. His new party failed to win a single 
seat in the 1946 elections and disbanded the 
following year. Shortly after the establish¬ 
ment of the new PCH, a rival communist party 
was created as the Popular Socialist Party 
(Parti Socialiste Populaire, PSP), named for 
and with the approval of the Cuban commu¬ 
nist organization. Max Hudicourt was sum¬ 
moned from exile in New York to assume 
leadership. While the PSP remained one of the 
smaller parties in the country, it attracted 
enough voters to elect Hudicourt to the senate 
and Rossini Pierre-Louis to the chamber of 
deputies. The party disintegrated rapidly, 
however, when Hudicourt was killed in 1947, 
and disappeared altogether under the succes¬ 
sive impacts of proscription in 1949 and re¬ 
pression under the Magloire regime after 
1950. Those Marxist intellectuals who stayed 
in Haiti took no part in politics except as 
supporters of one or another of the noncom¬ 
munist figures who jockeyed for power during 
1956-1958. 

A new chapter in the history of the com¬ 
munist movement in Haiti appears to have 
opened during the Duvalier administration, 
with the creation for the first time of clandes- 
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tine communist parties while a strong dictator 
was in power. Jacques Stephen Alexis, son of 
the leading Haitian literary figure, is credited 
with establishing the Party of Popular Accord 
(Parti d’Entente Populaire, PEP), in 1959, 
although it did not engage in detectable activ¬ 
ities until 1961. In 1961 Roger Gaillard, a 
former member of the PSP, founded the 
Cuban-type People’s National Liberation 
Party (Parti Populaire de Liberation Natio¬ 
nal, PPLN), which soon claimed to have a 
nationwide organizational structure. Neither 
party was able to rally support for an assault 
on the dictatorship, and by 1965 the PPLN 
had been badly weakened by police harass¬ 
ment. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

No claims or estimates are available to indi¬ 
cate the membership of either the PEP or the 
PPLN. The Haitian parties appear to follow 
the usual Latin American communist organi¬ 
zational pattern, although on a greatly re¬ 
duced scale. Their members are drawn chiefly 
from the bureaucracy, which is the major 
employer of intellectuals, and from the weak 
urban labor movement. For a full discussion 
of these topics see Latin America .There is no 
information available about front organiza¬ 
tions operated by the communist parties in 
Haiti. 


affiliate with the Comintern, which had been 
dissolved before the brief flurry of communist 
activity in Haiti in the 1940s. In February 
1946 the PSP was accorded recognition by the 
international communist movement through 
the Cuban party, but the PSP itself had largely 
disappeared before the Cominform was crea¬ 
ted in 1947. The leaders of both parties in 
1965 appeared to have the approval of the 
Soviet state and party. Neither communist 
party has issued a formal declaration on the 
controversy between the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. Their views are believed to 
be pro-Soviet. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

The PEP issues an irregular internal publica¬ 
tion, Avant-Garde . The PPLN issued an inter¬ 
nal publication, Liberation , in the early 
1960s. It is not known whether this journal 
survived through 1965. 

PARTY CONGRESSES 

There is no indication that any Haitian com¬ 
munist party has held a national congress. 
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RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 
The first PCH did not survive long enough to 


HONDURAS 


The communist movement in Honduras orig¬ 
inated in the late 1920s as an extension of 
communist activities in Guatemala and El Sal¬ 
vador. Honduran communists have since 
claimed that the party was first founded in 
their country in 1927 by Juan Pablo Wain- 
wright, who was also a leader of the party in 
Guatemala at the time of his execution by the 
Carias dictatorship in 1932. The original Com¬ 
munist Party of Honduras (Partido Comunista 
de Honduras, PCH) was one of the parties 
extinguished in that year as a result of the 
revolution in El Salvador. See El Salvador, 
Guatemala , and Latin America . 

HISTORY 

The revival of the communist movement in 
Honduras began in the 1940s as part of the 
widespread political ferment that resulted in 
the overthrow of dictatorships in Guatemala 
and El Salvador. Its political expression was 
the clandestine leftist Democratic Revolu¬ 
tionary Party of Honduras (Partido Demo- 
cratico Revolucionario de Honduras, PDRH), 
which the communists later claimed to have 
founded in 1944. In any case, there was 
enough left-wing activity by 1946 to cause the 
regime to outlaw the communist movement. 
The PDRH operated openly after political 
controls were relaxed in 1948, but in 1953 it 
was banned and its leaders were exiled. The 
few communists who escaped arrest and de¬ 
portation transformed the remnants of the 
PDRH into a new Communist Party of Hon¬ 
duras in 1954 and gradually built a following 
among banana-plantation workers around San 
Pedro Sula and among students and urban 
laborers in the capital. The formal organiza¬ 
tion of the PCH was not detected until 1958, 
when the party held its first congress. Even 


though the 1957 constitution prohibited 
communist parties, in the open political cli¬ 
mate that prevailed during the administration 
of President Ramon Villeda Morales 
(1957-1963) the party enlisted some 2,000 
members, to become the largest communist 
organization in Central America. In 1961 a 
militant minority, which regards itself as 
“scientifically Marxist,” split off to become 
the Honduran Revolutionary Party (Partido 
Revolucionario Hondureno, PRH), while sup¬ 
pression of communist activities by the mili¬ 
tary junta that toppled the Villeda Morales 
government caused a further substantial de¬ 
cline in party membership and effectiveness. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

United States sources estimated the member¬ 
ship of the PCH in 1965 as 1,000, and that of 
the splinter PRH as 300. 1 The Honduran 
party does not control the Communist Youth 
of Honduras (Juventud Comunista de Hon¬ 
duras), but otherwise appears to follow the 
usual Latin American communist organiza¬ 
tional pattern. For a full discussion see Latin 
America. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The PCH supports the Soviet position in the 
ideological controversy with Communist 
China. The PRH has not taken a public stand 
but generally agrees with the attitude of the 
parent party. For a discussion of the general 
relation to Soviet leadership see Latin Amer¬ 
ica. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

The Honduran communists have limited pub- 
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lications facilities. The PCH issues an irregular 
weekly newspaper, Futuro . 

PARTY CONGRESSES 

The PCH held its first congress in May 1958. 
By the end of 1965 there was no indication 
that a second congress had yet been held. 
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HUNGARY 


The Communist Party of Hungary was first 
established on March 24, 1918, in Moscow as 
a section of the Russian Communist Party. 
The founders were Bela Kun and Tibor 
Szamuely and a small group of bolshevik- 
indoctrinated former Hungarian and Slovak 
militant socialists who were then prisoners of 
war in Russia. Six months later, acting on 
Lenin’s instructions, Kun’s group returned to 
Hungary and established a communist beach¬ 
head there. Aided by various dissident social¬ 
ist, anarchist, and syndicalist factions, avant- 
garde artists, and radical intellectuals, Kun 
founded the Canmunist Party of Hungary 
(Kommunistak Magyarorszagi Partja, KMP) 
on November 24,1918. 

HISTORY 

The Hungarian Soviet Republic of 
1919 The KMP, born amidst the postwar 
democratic revolution of 1918 in Hungary, 
set out to undermine the position of the 
socialists and the democrats and to seize 
power through a communist-led social revolu¬ 
tion. Communist agitation, propaganda, and 
recruiting efforts and the vulnerability of 
socialist ideology to attack from the extreme 


left, combined with an ill-timed Entente 
demarche implying further Hungarian terri¬ 
torial losses, resulted in the collapse of Count 
Mihaly Karolyi’s democratic republic and the 
birth of the Hungarian Soviet Republic under 
a communist-socialist coalition (March 21, 
1919). Lack of popular support and foreign 
military intervention forced the leaders of the 
new republic (Bela Kun, Jeno Landler, Matyas 
Rakosi, Jozsef Pogany, Gyorgy Lukacs) to 
resign and flee to Austria in the first days of 
August 1919. 

The “fugitive bolsheviks” soon reassem¬ 
bled abroad and, as Hungarian sections of 
foreign communist parties in Vienna, Prague, 
Berlin, and later Moscow, proceeded to evalu¬ 
ate the lessons of the ill-fated 133-day “prole¬ 
tarian dictatorship” in Hungary. This process 
degenerated into a twelve-year factional strug¬ 
gle between the followers of Bela Kun, lo¬ 
cated in Moscow as the KMP’s Committee 
Abroad, and those of Jeno Landler, based in 
Vienna, Bratislava, and Berlin, who were sup¬ 
ported by the remaining underground party 
cells in Hungary. 

The Interwar Years Because of these fac¬ 
tional strifes and the Horthy regime’s effec- 
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tive surveillance and ruthless suppression of 
all actual and suspected communist activities, 
the Comintern dissolved the party in the 
spring of 1922 and permitted its reorganiza¬ 
tion only in 1925, when the first congress of 
the KMP met clandestinely in Vienna in Au¬ 
gust 1925. Earlier that year the communists 
had succeeded in forming a legal left socialist 
party, the Hungarian Socialist Workers’Party 
(Magyar Szocialista Munkaspart, MSZMP), 
led by an expelled socialist, Istvan Vagi, 
whose arrest in 1927 also spelled the doom of 
this thinly disguised communist front organi¬ 
zation . 

After the sixth Comintern congress in 
1928, and especially after the extreme leftist 
resolutions of the tenth plenum of the Comin¬ 
tern Executive Committee in 1929, the Hun¬ 
garian communists proved unable to allay so¬ 
cialist fears of communist infiltration of trade 
unions and factory organizations. Thus during 
the years of postwar economic difficulties of 
Hungary, at a time when communism made 
considerable progress in other European 
countries, the KMP was unable to increase its 
membership and influence. It remained isolat¬ 
ed both from the industrial proletariat and, 
because of its maximalist agrarian program, 
from the poor peasantry. Under these circum¬ 
stances the party’s second congress, held at 
Aprelevka (a village 130 miles from Moscow) 
in February-March 1930, had no choice but to 
resolve to continue its singularly unsuccessful 
“sectarian” leftist policies in Hungary. 

Hungarian exile communists, in addition 
to or instead of working in the Hungarian 
party, also participated in various Comintern 
activities. The more important figures were 
Be'la Kun, member of the Comintern Execu¬ 
tive and the Presidium between 1923 and 
1937; Matyas Rakosi, Comintern instructor 
for the French and Italian parties until his 
arrest in Hungary in 1925; Jeno Varga, eco¬ 
nomic expert and official forecaster of im¬ 
pending capitalist crises for the Comintern; 
Gyula Alpari, editor of Inprekorr and later 
Rundschau', and Jozsef Pogany, who, as John 
Pepper, served as a Comintern emissary to the 
Communist Party of the United States in the 


1920s. Several others were involved in the 
work of the German, Slovak, Rumanian, and 
Yugoslav party apparatus, and more found 
employment in the Soviet state and party 
bureaucracy between the two world wars. 

Following the seventh Comintern congress 
in 1935 the party’s underground cadres in 
Hungary refused to form a popular-front alli¬ 
ance with the group they had up to then called 
“social-fascist,” the social democrats. The 
Comintern thereupon disbanded all inter¬ 
mediary and top-level party committees in 
Hungary and transferred the party’s head¬ 
quarters to Prague in the fall of 1936. With 
this step organized communist activities 
ceased in Hungary until late 1939, when a 
series of party instructors (who were immedi¬ 
ately arrested) started arriving from Czecho¬ 
slovakia, France, and Russia in an effort to 
rally the few hundred (perhaps 1,000) under¬ 
cover members around slogans of “antifas¬ 
cism,” “national independence,” and 
“peace.” 

Next to the Polish party, the Hungarian 
party was the hardest hit by the great purges 
in the Soviet Union. In addition to Bela Kun, 
who was arrested in June 1937 and shot in 
November 1939, eighteen former people’s 
commissars of the 1919 Hungarian Soviet Re¬ 
public and several hundred lesser Hungarian 
communists were executed or deported to 
Siberia and Central Asia. Among those who 
escaped liquidation were Matyas Rakosi (then 
in a Hungarian jail and exchanged to the So¬ 
viet Union in 1940), Jeno Varga, Jozsef Revai, 
Erno Gero, Gyorgy Lukacs, and Imre Nagy. 

Although the KMP was at all times numeri¬ 
cally very small during the interwar period, 
communism nevertheless represented to 
many Hungarian intellectuals a genuine revo¬ 
lutionary cause headed by the Soviet Union 
and attracted sympathizers among artists, 
writers, and university students. To the last 
group belonged many future leaders of the 
party—Laszlo Rajk, Gyula Kallai, Geza 
Losonczy, Ferenc Donath, and Tibor Szonyi, 
all of whom were to play important roles in 
the party after 1945. The communists’ unre¬ 
lenting opposition to fascism, irredentism, 
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and national chauvinism also appealed to 
many middle-class radicals, who had limited 
outlets for legitimate political participation 
during the Horthy era. 

Reconstruction of the Party During World 
War II the communists made repeated at¬ 
tempts to unite diverse socialist, populist, 
middle-class radical, and antifascist elements 
against Nazi Germany within the framework 
of a loosely united front type of organization. 
These efforts were interrupted by the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Communist International in May 
1943, which Janos Kadar and the party’s 
Budapest-based leaders interpreted as a direc¬ 
tive to dissolve the Hungarian party as well. 
Thus until the Germans invaded Hungary on 
March 19, 1944, there was again no commu¬ 
nist party in Hungary. In response to the 
German occupation, the communists formed 
the Peace Party (Beke Part), which, in cooper¬ 
ation with the Smallholder’s Party (Kisgazda 
Part), the Social Democratic Party (Szocial 
Demokrata Part), and the communist- 
sponsored Peasant Party (Paraszt Part), estab¬ 
lished the National Independence Front 
(Nemzeti Ftiggetlensegi Front)—the nucleus 
of the postwar ruling coalition in Hungary. 

The postwar reconstruction of the Hun¬ 
garian Communist Party (Magyar Kommu- 
nista Part, MKP) 1 was led by Matyas Rakosi 
and his Moscow associates, Erno Gero, Imre 
Nagy, Mihaly Farkas, and Jozsef Revai. This 
group was assisted by the so-called “native” 
wing of the party, Janos Kadar, Laszlo Rajk, 
and their group of activists who remained in 
Hungary during the war. After purging the 
party of most of the surviving 1919 militants 
and of the miniscule Trotskyist opposition 
(led by Aladar Weisshaus), Rakosi then pro¬ 
ceeded to elaborate on a strategy designed 
ultimately to capture power in Hungary. This 
included a membership drive (at the end of 
1944 the party had only 1,240 members in 
Budapest) and the establishment of party or¬ 
ganizations at all levels of state, county, and 
local bureaucracy, in all factories and work¬ 
shops, and in the police and the armed forces. 


The MKP received 17 percent of the votes 
cast in Hungary’s first free elections held in 
November 1945. Although the anticommu¬ 
nist Smallholder’s Party received a majority of 
the votes and seats in parliament, in conform¬ 
ance to the conditions of the armistice the 
MKP participated in the coalition government 
of Ferenc Nagy. By obtaining the ministry of 
the interior the communists gained control of 
the police. The MKP was then able to con¬ 
vince the other opposition parties (Social 
Democratic Party, Peasant Party) to form a 
leftist bloc to counteract the Smallholder 
majority. Rakosi, heading the communist 
drive against the Smallholders, applied his “sa¬ 
lami tactic” designed to divide, isolate, and 
prevent all noncommunist forces from politi¬ 
cal support of the government. 

The third congress of the MKP in Septem- 
ber-October 1946 marked the beginning of a 
carefully planned and concerted drive for 
power, highlighted by the nationalization of 
the larger industrial, commercial, and banking 
establishments. Ferenc Nagy’s government 
became increasingly powerless because of po¬ 
lice terror and its support by Soviet occupa¬ 
tion authorities and troops. In May 1947, 
when Nagy went on a short vacation to Swit¬ 
zerland, he was notified that his return was 
not desired. In exchange for permission for his 
son to join him in Switzerland, Nagy resigned 
on May 29. Indecision and lack of self-confi¬ 
dence among middle-class politicians and the 
willingness of the socialists and radical peas¬ 
ants to form a leftist bloc with the commu¬ 
nists in the spring of 1946 also contributed to 
Rakosi’s successful drive for undivided politi¬ 
cal power. 

In the next elections to parliament in Au¬ 
gust 1947 the communist-led leftist bloc re¬ 
ceived 45.3 percent of the votes cast, but the 
rigging of these elections was obvious. Investi¬ 
gations of alleged plotters against the security 
of the state led to the dissolution by the 
government of the Smallholder’s Party. In 
June 1948 the communists and the Soviet 
occupants forced the Social Democratic Par¬ 
ty, by then controlled by its left wing, to unite 
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with the MKP and to form a new “united” 
party, the Hungarian Workers’ Party (Magyar 
Dolgozok Partja, MDP), which became the 
ruling party in communist-dominated Hun¬ 
gary. 

The Period of Stalinism The period of 
Stalinism in Hungary began with the arrest, 
show trial, and execution of Laszlo Rajk and 
his “Titoist friends” in the fall of 1948 and 
ended in the summer of 1953, when Imre 
Nagy launched his “new course.” During the 
intervening years Matyas Rakosi, Stalin’s best 
Hungarian pupil, eliminated all non-Moscow 
party leaders except a few young zealots and 
subservient former socialist and radical peas¬ 
ants. Janos Kadar was also arrested in 1950 
(not for Titoism, but for a youthful political 
indiscretion) and was released only in 1954, 
along with Hungarian veterans of the Spanish 
civil war and some unlawfully detained “Rajk- 
ists.” Stalinist economic policies, particularly 
the simultaneous launching of ambitious 
industrialization programs and a ruthless cam¬ 
paign of agricultural collectivization, proved 
to be both costly and unproductive. Real 
wages sank to a new low, while agricultural 
and industrial output failed to keep pace with 
the basic needs of the population in terms of 
food, consumer goods, and housing. 

After Stalin’s death Rakosi, who held si¬ 
multaneously the posts of first secretary of 
the party and prime minister, was forced by 
the presidium of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union to turn over the premiership to 
Imre Nagy (July 4, 1954). Nagy was another 
survivor of the “Moscow group,” but evaluat¬ 
ing the situation in Hungary more realistical¬ 
ly, he advocated gradualism in the economic 
field and moderation in internal politics. Thus 
he reflected on the Hungarian scene the con¬ 
sumer goods-oriented policies of Malenkov in 
the Soviet Union. But Nagy’s power as prime 
minister and architect of the “new course” 
policies was severely limited by the Rakosi- 
controlled party and police apparatus. Most 
government-instituted measures of political 
relaxation and economic de-Stalinization 


were sabotaged by the party bureaucracy and 
the police. Malenkov’s defeat by Khrushchev 
in early 1955 permitted Rakosi to make a 
political comeback which put a temporary 
end to Nagy’s career. 

Half a year after his expulsion from the 
central committee in April 1955, Nagy’s 
friends (released Rajkists, disenchanted 
young intellectuals, and journalists), demand¬ 
ing the cessation of party control of literature 
and the arts, launched a counterattack against 
Rakosi and the party bureaucracy. The 
“spirit” of the Soviet party’s twentieth con¬ 
gress made it impossible to deal effectively 
with the growing intraparty opposition. The 
Rakosi group remained on the defensive until 
late June, when a meeting of the Petofi Circle, 
a newly formed debating forum of dissident 
party and nonparty intellectuals, actually de¬ 
manded Rakosi’s resignation for his complici¬ 
ty in Rajk’s execution and the subsequent 
violations of “socialist legality” committed at 
his instigation. 

The party crisis was resolved at the July 
1956 meeting of the central committee, when 
Mikoyan, the Soviet representative, forced 
Rakosi’s resignation as first secretary and in¬ 
stalled another Stalinist, Erno Gero, as the 
party’s new leader. Recent evidence suggests 
that Gero’s appointment was intended as a 
stop-gap measure prior to the Moscow-desired 
ascendancy of Janos Kadar, who was coopted 
to the politburo at that time. 

Events of the next two months, particular¬ 
ly efforts by the recently “rehabilitated” 
friends of Rajk and supporters of Nagy to 
apply Moscow’s anti-Stalinist policies in Hun¬ 
gary, combined with the gradual deterioration 
of the party’s authority among the member¬ 
ship, made any planned orderly transition of 
power to Kadar extremely difficult. After 
Rajk’s ceremonial reburial and Nagy’s read¬ 
mission a few days later to the central com¬ 
mittee, this transition from orthodox Stalin¬ 
ism to “centrist” moderation became almost 
impossible. Antagonized by the party’s hesita¬ 
tion to take prompt action on the combined 
grievances of anti-Rakosi dissidents and those 
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of the intellectuals and university students, a 
peaceful demonstration (as an expression of 
solidarity with the Polish people, then under 
strong Russian pressure) was held on October 
23, 1956. By nightfall the demonstration had 
become a revolution, first against the secret 
police, then against Gero’s communist party, 
which called in Soviet armored units to sup¬ 
press what he denounced as “a counterrevolu¬ 
tionary fascist putsch.” In fact, the Budapest 
demonstrations from the very beginning had 
been led by the industrial proletariat, enlisted 
soldiers, patriotic policemen, communist- 
trained students, and national communist in¬ 
tellectuals. 

At the end of lengthy debates in the central 
committee the Kadar-led centrists resolved to 
support Nagy’s leadership of the revolution 
and, along with other reemerged democratic 
politicians, they joined the newly formed co¬ 
alition government under his premiership. 
The new Nagy government asked for and ob¬ 
tained the withdrawal of Soviet army units 
from Budapest. 

The party, however, could not withstand 
the mounting pressures to reorganize itself, 
and at the end of October the central commit¬ 
tee declared the dissolution of the MDP and 
the formation of a new Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ Party (Magyar Szocialista Munkas- 
part, MSZMP). Alarmed by the rapid radicali- 
zation of Nagy’s policies—actually belated 
concessions to demands of workers’ factory 
councils and other revolutionary groups— 
Kadar, Ferenc Miinnich, and several others 
began negotiations with the Soviet party 
which culminated in the Soviet army’s second 
intervention, the crushing of the revolution, 
and the formation on November 4,1956, of a 
Soviet-sponsored revolutionary worker- 
peasant government under the leadership of 
Janos Kadar. 

The Kadar Regime The postrevolution his¬ 
tory of the MSZMP may be divided into four 
more or less distinct periods. The first, be¬ 
tween November 1956 and June 1957, was 
marked (after an initial brief period of equivo¬ 


cation and frustrated government attempts to 
strike a compromise with the still active writ¬ 
ers’ and organized workers’ groups) by the 
arrest and imprisonment of Imre Nagy and his 
associates and thousands of other former lead¬ 
ers and participants of the “October events” 
in Hungary. The party’s shattered unity was 
also being rebuilt through a policy of whole¬ 
sale readmission of former members (346,000 
by June 1, 1957) who professed faith in and 
chose to support Kadar’s leadership. 

The national conference of the MSZMP in 
June 1957 “scientifically established” the 
causes of the October revolt and, with consid¬ 
erable moral and economic support from the 
Soviet Union and Khrushchev personally, set 
out to rebuild gradually the political and so¬ 
cial foundations of one-party rule in Hungary. 
A year later, bowing to foreign pressure (from 
the Soviet Union, China, Rumania, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and Albania) and internal pressures 
from the still insecure party bureaucracy, 
Kadar agreed to take stern measures against 
the leaders of the “October events.” On June 
17, 1958, the government announced that 
Imre Nagy, Pal Male ter, Miklos Gimes, and 
Jozsef Szilagy had been secretly tried and 
executed. Geza Losonczy died during the in¬ 
vestigation, and others were given prison sen¬ 
tences. Similar foreign pressures, particularly 
the Chinese “great leap” and the alleged 
Czechoslovak agricultural success, were partly 
responsible for the party’s forced collectiviza¬ 
tion campaign of 1958-1959, a process that 
completed the “socialist transformation” of 
Hungary’s politically unreliable countryside. 

The third postrevolution period was inau¬ 
gurated by the seventh congress of the 
MSZMP in November-December 1959. Party 
membership had risen to 402,000, with 31.1 
percent industrial workers, 27.7 percent 
“other workers,” 9.1 percent intellectuals, 15 
percent peasants, and 17.1 percent others. 
The congress approved a new five-year plan 
that gave priority to production of consumer 
goods, housing construction, and the increase 
of real wages, especially for low-income 
groups. The ideological platform called for 
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the continuation of the “battle on two 
fronts” (that is, against revisionism and dog¬ 
matism), a policy that is still in effect. 

Kadar’s new slogan, “He who is not against 
us is with us,” was designed to foster a nation¬ 
al unity for the achievement of these goals. As 
part of the new approach, admission policies 
to universities, regulations governing small 
private enterprises, and restrictions on travel 
abroad were relaxed, and a number of less 
important political prisoners were released. 

The eighth congress of the MSZMP in No¬ 
vember 1962 was considerably influenced by 
the decisions of the Soviet party’s twenty- 
second congress in 1961, especially in the 
field of ideology and de-Stalinization. Prior to 
this congress the central committee of the 
MSZMP had completed its investigations con¬ 
cerning “violations of socialist legality” dur¬ 
ing the years of “cult of personality” in Hun¬ 
gary and had expelled Matyas Rakosi (who 
was living in exile in the Soviet Union), Erno 
Gero, Karoly Kiss, and several lesser Stalinists 
from the party. Gy orgy Marosan, a Kadar 
supporter and renegade socialist, was also 
forced to retire. The congress enacted the 
party’s new statutes (containing a preamble 
that serves as the party’s program) and fully 
endorsed the Soviet party’s stand on interna¬ 
tional relations, including its attitude toward 
the Chinese Communist Party. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

Of the party’s 511,000 members in over 
17,000 primary organizations in 1965,21 per¬ 
cent had completed secondary school and 
about 7.5 percent were graduates of univer¬ 
sities and institutions of higher education. 
The Young Communist League (Kommunista 
Ifjusagi Szovetseg Kisz), the party’s main 
source of cadres, had 700,000 members, while 
its auxiliary, the Young Pioneer League, in¬ 
cluded 800,000 children. 

The statute adopted by the eighth party 
congress established a tight organizational 
scheme for the MSZMP which gives the top 
leadership direct control over all party agen¬ 


cies. The congress, as supreme authority, 
elects a central committee of eighty-one 
members and thirty-nine candidates, a presi¬ 
dential council of twenty-one members, and a 
central control commission. The central com¬ 
mittee elects a politburo of thirteen members 
and eight candidates and a secretariat of six 
members and establishes several departments 
and other agencies of the central committee. 
The “democratic centralism” of Hungarian 
communism results in the fact that Janos 
Kadar was until June 1965 simultaneously 
first secretary of the party, prime minister of 
the government, and member of the polit¬ 
buro. The chairman of the presidential coun¬ 
cil, Istvan Dobi, has only representative duties 
as formal head of state. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Since the last congress of the MSZMP Kadar’s 
control over the party bureaucracy has 
strengthened considerably. Through the grad¬ 
ual demotion or elimination of conservative 
and insufficiently trained party elites from 
the government and local administration, and 
through the promotion of bright young uni¬ 
versity-educated cadres, the party has become 
more businesslike in economic matters and 
more sophisticated in handling internal poli¬ 
tics. Kadar’s close association with Khru¬ 
shchev, especially after the latter’s fall in 
1964, and his firm opposition to Chinese mili¬ 
tancy earned him the toleration and grudging 
respect of the Hungarian people. 

In the broadest sense, the Hungarian par¬ 
ty’s future prospects will to a large extent be 
determined by the vicissitudes of east-west 
relations and the intensity of international 
tensions over a host of related issues such as 
German reunification in Europe and the Viet¬ 
nam war. Hungarian politics will be more di¬ 
rectly affected by the outcome of the Sino- 
Soviet conflict, by the extent of trade, tourism, 
and cultural exchange with the West, and by 
the degree of Hungary’s economic integration 
into the Council for Mutual Economic Assist¬ 
ance. The hitherto dormant issue of Hun- 
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garian minority in Transylvania and Slovakia 
must be faced and satisfactorily resolved by 
the party if it wishes to retain the half-hearted 
support of the strongly nationalistic Hungari¬ 
an people. 

PARTY RECORDS 

The Institute for Party History of the central 
committee of the MSZMP as well as individual 
writers have published several volumes of se¬ 
lected documents covering the history of the 
party from March 21,1919, to 1962. Further¬ 
more, the party has published minutes of five 
congresses held since the June 1948 congress 
at which the unification with the Hungarian 
Social Democratic Party was accomplished. 
Material on the first four congresses is rather 
scarce. Collections of speeches and writings 
by party leaders Gyula Alpari, Janos Kadar, 
Jeno Landler, and Matyas Rakosi have ap¬ 
peared in print in the Hungarian language. As 
the more than twenty Hungarian titles would 
be of little use to the English-speaking users 
of the Handbook, they can be obtained on 
request from the Hoover Institution. 

PARTY PRESS 

During the short-lived Hungarian Soviet Re¬ 
public in 1919 the party’s main organ was the 
daily newspaper Nepszava (Voice of the Peo¬ 
ple). Later communist sympathizers pub¬ 
lished in Hungary several newspapers as inde¬ 
pendent progressive organs which in fact 
followed the communist party line. Among 
these were 100% (Budapest, 1927 to 1929) 
and Tarsadalmi szemle (Social Review, Buda¬ 
pest, 1931 to 1934). In addition, the party at 
various times published newspapers in Mos¬ 
cow, Vienna, and Prague which were smug¬ 
gled into Hungary. In 1965 the party’s main 
organ was the daily Nepszabadsag (People’s 
Freedom), with a circulation of about 
700,000 issues, and a theoretical-ideological 
monthly Tarsadalmi szemle, with a circu¬ 
lation of about 35,000 copies. 

PARTY CONGRESSES 
1 st congress, KMP, August 1925, Vienna 


2d congress, KMP, February-March 1930, 
Aprelevka, Soviet Union 
All-Hungarian conference, MKP, May 1945, 
Budapest 

3d congress, MKP, September-October 1946, 
Budapest 

1 st congress, MDP, June 1948, Budapest 
2d congress, MDP, February-March 1951, 
Budapest 

3d congress, MDP, May 1954, Budapest 
7th congress, MSZMP, November-December 
1959, Budapest 

8th congress, MSZMP, November 1962, Buda¬ 
pest 
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1. The party changed names several times: 
1918-1943, Communist Party of Hungary (KMP); 
1944-1948, Hungarian Communist Party (MKP); 
1948-1956, Hungarian Workers’ Party (MDP); 
1956-1965, Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party 
(MSZMP). 


ICELAND 


Shortly after it was founded in 1916 the So¬ 
cial Democratic Party of Iceland (Althyftu- 
flokkurinn Islands, AI) was torn by factional 
strife, and by 1919 the left opposition was 
advocating radicalization of the party pro¬ 
gram. Within this opposition group the first 
communist cell, a small faction which adhered 
to the Comintern, was founded in 1921. For 
tactical reasons this cell was advised by the 
Comintern not to secede from the AI, but to 
attempt to increase its membership within the 
general party structure. It was not until 1930, 
when Iceland experienced the first effects of 
the European economic depression, that the 
communists left the AI on the pretext that the 
social democrats had betrayed the Icelandic 
proletariat by having entered into compro¬ 
mises with the bourgeoisie. Thus in 1930 the 

Communist Party of Iceland (Kommunista- 

/ 

flokkurinn Islands, KI) was formed with 
about 800 members. 

HISTORY 

The progressing economic crisis enabled the 
communists to agitate among workers and 
fishermen and to increase their ranks. By 
1937, when the party participated for the first 
time in the election to the Althing, the Ice¬ 
landic parliament, it was able to obtain three 
mandates. This electoral success was due in 
part to the internal struggle in the AI and the 
growing communist sympathies of its mem¬ 
bership. In mid-1938 the ATs left wing, led by 
He3inn Valdimarsson, split off and united 
with the communists in October. The result¬ 
ing United Labor-Socialist Party of Iceland 
(Sameiningarflokkur Althy5u-S6sialistaflok- 
kurinn, SAS) gained broad popularity at first. 
However, the Nazi-Soviet collaboration at the 
outbreak of World War II and the Soviet in¬ 


vasion of Finland brought a considerable de¬ 
cline in SAS membership. The German occu¬ 
pation of Denmark was tacitly accepted by 
the communists, but when British forces oc¬ 
cupied Iceland in January 1940 the commu¬ 
nists protested vigorously. This contributed 
to further losses for the SAS, since the great 
majority of Icelanders welcomed the British 
as their savior from nazi occupation. Valdi¬ 
marsson, rebuked by the SAS leadership for 
having condemned the Soviet attack on Fin¬ 
land, left the party with a group of followers. 
The party was again in crisis, but this changed 
overnight when Hitler invaded the Soviet 
Union. The SAS now eagerly supported the 
Allied war effort and regained some of its lost 
influence. In the 1942 elections its candidates 
received 16 percent of the vote. 

In June 1944 Iceland severed relations 
with Denmark and became an independent 
republic. By then the SAS was again very 
active, and two of its representatives were 
included in the first coalition government of 
the new republic. In the elections of 1947, 
however, the party suffered a considerable 
loss. As a result of this electoral loss and the 
coalition’s internal difficulties over economic 
problems, the SAS was dropped from the 
coalition. 

In the early 1950s, with strong support 
from Moscow, the SAS was able to develop 
broad propaganda activities and gained influ¬ 
ence in the labor unions and among some 
intellectual circles, chiefly in the capital city 
of Reykjavik and the towns of Akureyri and 
Siglufjordur. In the June 1956 parliamentary 
elections the party polled 15,860 votes (19.2 
percent) and won eight seats in the lower 
house. Again its representatives entered into a 
coalition government, this time with the Peas¬ 
ant Party (Framsoknarflokkurinn) and the 
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AI, and the SAS had access to patronage jobs 
for its members. However, this success was 
short-lived; events in Hungary in November 
destroyed much of its popularity, and mem¬ 
bership declined. The AI and the Conservative 
Party (Sjalfstaedisflokkurinn), the strongest 
parties in Iceland, began to cooperate in the 
struggle against communist influences in the 
labor unions. By 1958 the SAS was consider¬ 
ably weakened, and in December of that year 
it lost its representation in the government. In 
the June 1959 balloting on an electoral re¬ 
form the communists received only 15.3 per¬ 
cent of the vote, the lowest since the creation 
of the republic. In the October 1959 elections 
their vote increased to 13,621 (16 percent)— 
still less than in 1956—but owing to the new 
electoral law they had ten seats. 

The conservative-social democratic coali¬ 
tion government formed after the October 
1959 elections initiated a broad economic 
program to improve wages and working condi¬ 
tions. Nevertheless, at the November 1960 
convention of the Icelandic Federation of 
Labor (AlthySusamband Islands) the commu¬ 
nists were able to secure the election of an 
executive board on which they had the major¬ 
ity. This gave them opportunities to interfere 
with the government’s stabilization program; 
however, the government’s efforts during the 
first two years were quite successful, and the 
communists were unable to initiate labor 
troubles. 

After the 1959 electoral defeat the com¬ 
munists attempted to broaden their “front” 
by enlisting the cooperation of other parties 
still in opposition to the coalition gov¬ 
ernment. Their approach to the Progressive 
Party with the proposal of a “popular front” 
failed, although some local organizations of 
that party did help them in capturing control 
of labor-union chapters. They were more 
successful with the insignificant National De¬ 
fense Party (Frjals ThjoS, FT), which had 
polled only 3.4 percent of the vote in the 
1959 elections and which, like the commu¬ 
nists, opposed Iceland’s membership in the 
NATO alliance. In November 1962 the thir¬ 
teenth SAS congress adopted the slogan “Ice¬ 


land’s road to socialism and called for with¬ 
drawal from NATO, adoption of neutrality, 
and the liquidation of American bases in Ice¬ 
land. In the June 1963 parliamentary elec¬ 
tions the communists participated under the 
guise of the People’s Alliance (AlthySubanda- 
lagid), an electoral front comprising the 
SAS, the small FT, and some radical social 
democratic splinter groups. They obtained 
14,274 votes, or 16 percent of the total vote, 
and nine seats in the lower house. Since then 
they have been able to maintain and even to 
strengthen their control of the Icelandic Fed¬ 
eration of Labor. The federation was able to 
obtain considerable wage increases, which in 
turn caused a growing inflation. Thus in 1965 
the government’s stabilization program was in 
danger of faltering without new export possi¬ 
bilities for fish products. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

According to Soviet sources, in 1963 the SAS 
had about 1,500 members in thirty-five party 
organizations. United States estimates of 
1965 membership are somewhat smaller— 
about 1,000. Every three years the SAS holds 
a congress, which elects a central committee 
as the directing body between congresses. The 
central committee elects its executive com¬ 
mittee, which directs the work of the party 
cells. There is no intermediate organization. 
The 1963 congress elected Einar Olgeirsson 
party chairman. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The crisis in the international communist 
movement resulting from reformist pressures 
and Peking-inspired opposition against the 
Moscow leadership had its repercussions in 
Iceland. In 1963 pro-Peking tendencies found 
some supporters, who produced factional 
strife inside the party. Although this situation 
caused a temporary reduction in communist 
propaganda and activities, by mid-1964 the 
pro-Moscow group was able to reestablish full 
control over the party. It became obvious that 
Moscow had used every means to eliminate 
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the opposition; Iceland’s strategic location 
was too important to Moscow to risk losing 
control in the local party. Despite the fact 
that the SAS is a very weak party in a country 
with a small population, because of its geo¬ 
graphic location and strategic importance, it 
receives more attention from the Moscow 
leadership than its size and numbers would 
justify. 

PARTY PRESS ORGAN 

The SAS press organ is the daily Thjodviljinn 
(People’s Will), published in Reykjavik, with a 
circulation of about 10,000. 
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WITOLD S. SWORAKOWSKI 


INDIA 


Although communist groups had been active 
in India for several years, the formal establish¬ 
ment of the Communist Party of India (CPI) is 
probably best set at December 1928. Accord¬ 
ing to the colonial thesis of the sixth Comin¬ 
tern congress in 1928,the Indian communists 
were directed to form a single independent 
party and to change their policy of cooper¬ 
ation with “bourgeois nationalism” against 
British imperial rule to that of a full-scale 
attack on the Indian National Congress (INC). 
After some initial hesitation, the newly es¬ 
tablished party implemented this line. 

The CPI also had indigenous roots in India. 
Numerous individuals, regional groups, and 
organizations had been active in the commu¬ 
nist movement, and some had even been par¬ 
ticipating in the work of the Comintern. 
Throughout most of the 1920s Manabendra 
Nath Roy directed Indian communist activity 
and interpreted India’s affairs to the Comin¬ 
tern. Although he played a major role in deter¬ 
mining Comintern policy toward India and 
strategy for the colonial areas in general (at 


the second Comintern congress, for example, 
Roy and Lenin were the main protagonists in 
the debate on the colonial problem), by 1928 
he was in eclipse. The following year he was 
formally expelled from the Comintern and 
played no role in the activities of the newly 
established CPI. 

HISTORY 

Less than six months after the CPI was estab¬ 
lished several communist leaders were ar¬ 
rested for conspiring to overthrow British rule 
in India. As a result of the Meerut conspiracy 
trial, thirty-one communist leaders and trade 
unionists were imprisoned, which virtually 
wrecked the party’s organizational apparatus. 
In July 1934 the CPI was declared illegal, a 
curb which was not lifted until 1942. 

A far greater obstacle to the CPI were the 
activities of Gandhi and the INC. Gandhi’s 
famous civil-disobedience campaign in the 
early 1930s had fired the imagination of the 
Indian people, and all political activity of any 
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consequence increasingly revolved around the 
INC. Taking no account of this situation, the 
Comintern rigidly applied the militant poli¬ 
cies adopted at its sixth congress in 1928 and 
forced the CPI to break off contact with the 
Indian nationalist movement. Thus, despite 
increasing radicalization of Indian political 
life during this period, CPI membership was, 
according to one estimate, a meager 150 in 
1934. 

When the Comintern began to soften its 
leftist line in 1933, the CPI shifted toward 
active cooperation with the nationalists. With 
the endorsement of the seventh Comintern 
congress in 1935, the CPI formed an alliance 
with the Congress Socialist Party, a Marxist 
grouping within the INC, which it successfully 
infiltrated and used to gain access to the INC 
itself. During this period the CPI also extend¬ 
ed its control over substantial segments of 
peasant, labor, and student organizations. 
One of the foremost communist leaders, S. A. 
Dange, was president of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress, the largest labor organization 
in the country. Thus during the popular-front 
period the position of the CPI improved rapid¬ 
ly. In a very brief span of years its membership 
multiplied many times (reaching 5,000 in 
1942), and it built up a tightly knit organiza¬ 
tional apparatus and established strong con¬ 
nections with the nationalist movement. 

The international complications of World 
War II placed great strains on the party. Curi¬ 
ously, the impact of Soviet requirements had 
effects quite the reverse of developments else¬ 
where. During the period of the Hitler-Stalin 
pact the communists maintained a strong anti¬ 
war and anti-British policy, a position general¬ 
ly in line with that of the INC. However, when 
the Comintern line switched abruptly after 
the nazi attack on the Soviet Union, the CPI 
reversed field. What had until then been an 
“imperialist war” suddenly became a “peo¬ 
ple’s war,” and the party urged full support to 
the British war effort. Relations with the na¬ 
tionalists were severely strained over this issue 
when in 1942 the INC launched a campaign 
demanding that Britain grant India immediate 


independence. The British response to this 
“quit India” agitation was to declare the INC 
illegal and imprison many of its leaders. The 
communists, however, pledged support to the 
British, and in return the ban on the CPI was 
lifted. The CPI now began to operate openly 
and expand its activities. In June 1943 it held 
its first congress, and by 1946 party member¬ 
ship had grown to 53,000. The nationalists, 
however, were extremely embittered by what 
they considered an act of betrayal by the 
communists, and in December 1945 they 
completely broke relations with the CPI. 

During the immediate postwar period the 
CPI, under the general secretaryship of P. C. 
Joshi, sought respectability rather than revo¬ 
lution and tried to play the role of friend and 
gentle critic toward the INC. When independ¬ 
ence was finally granted by the British in 
August 1947, the communists rallied behind 
the Nehru government and adopted a policy 
of loyal opposition. However, a split devel¬ 
oped within the party ranks, and in opposi¬ 
tion to Joshi’s policy, a radical wing led by 
B. T. Ranadive called for open insurrection. 
With the formation of the Cominform in late 
1947 and the general hardening of the Soviet 
line, the CPI also shifted to a more radical 
policy. At its second congress in February- 
March 1948 in Calcutta Ranadive replaced 
Joshi as general secretary, and a strategy of 
armed struggle was adopted. Taking as his 
guide the Russian model of revolution based 
on urban insurrection, Ranadive sought to 
launch the CPI on a plan for direct seizure of 
power. 

The efforts of the CPI, though violent and 
disruptive, were abortive. Ranadive’s revolu¬ 
tionary strategy had little effect. Further¬ 
more, dissent against his authoritarian style of 
leadership began to develop within the party. 
Hostility to both his methods and his policies 
was especially strong among the communists 
in Andhra, led by Rajeshwar Rao, who urged 
the party to emulate not the Russian but the 
Chinese model of revolution, that is, to focus 
not on the working class, but on the peas¬ 
antry. The communists had in fact achieved 
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some success in attempted agrarian revolts 
both in Andhra and in the Telengana district 
of Hyderabad. In May 1950, after Moscow 
had bestowed official approval on the Chinese 
pattern of revolution, Rao succeeded Rana- 
dive as general secretary, and the CPI shifted 
its focus from urban to rural areas. However, 
armed peasant insurrections also failed to pro¬ 
duce results, and in late 1950 this policy was 
also abandoned. 

The shift away from an insurrectionary 
strategy was, in part, the product of failure. 
Not only was revolutionary militancy unsuc¬ 
cessful in India (and elsewhere in most of 
Asia), but it cost the communists considerable 
support. Party membership fell from 89,000 
in 1948 to 20,000 in 1950. Furthermore, in 
light of Nehru’s position on the Korean War, 
Soviet policy toward the Indian government 
grew increasingly friendly. Finally, the first 
general elections since independence were 
scheduled for 1952, and in late 1950 the CPI 
shelved the strategy of armed struggle in favor 
of a policy of peaceful competition with the 
Nehru government. This new line became 
identified with Ajoy K. Ghosh, who suc¬ 
ceeded Rao in October 1951 as general secre¬ 
tary of the party. 

The CPI’s shift from open hostility to lim¬ 
ited support of the Nehru government was 
accomplished only with considerable internal 
conflict. While the results of the 1952 elec¬ 
tions seemed to vindicate the more militant 
elements—the CPI scored its greatest victories 
precisely in those areas where its struggles had 
been most violent, especially Telengana and 
Andhra—the moderates sought to return to 
the role of loyal opposition. The demands of 
the international environment favored the 
moderates, for Moscow was increasingly in¬ 
terested in cultivating Nehru as an advocate of 
neutralism, and perhaps of anti-Western senti¬ 
ment. At its third congress at Madurai (De¬ 
cember 1953-January 1954) the party was 
badly split between a militant leftist faction 
unwilling to support either the domestic or 
foreign policies of the government and a more 
moderate rightist group urging collaboration 
with Nehru, especially in his international pol¬ 


icies. The more moderate elements prevailed 
at Madurai, at the party’s fourth congress at 
Palghat in April 1956 and again at its fifth 
congress in Amritsar in April 1958. Thus, 
although the CPI continued to adhere to par¬ 
liamentary tactics and a policy of modified 
support of the government, a segment within 
its ranks, led by such radicals as B. T. Rana- 
dive, remained hostile. In general, internal 
differences regarding proper policy toward 
the government continued to plague the 
party. 

Although the CPI, and especially its front 
organizations, were damaged by the 1956 de- 
Stalinzation campaign and the events in 
Poland and Hungary, in the following year the 
party achieved the greatest single success of its 
history. In April 1957 the CPI won the general 
elections in Kerala and, under E. M. S. Nam- 
boodiripad, head of the party organization in 
the state, formed a communist government. 
This success, however, was only temporary; in 
the summer of 1959, acting in response to 
widespread antigovernment agitations, the 
president of India dismissed the Kerala gov¬ 
ernment and proclaimed president’s rule, and 
in February 1960 a coalition of anticommu¬ 
nist parties defeated the CPI in special elec¬ 
tions. 

While the ouster of the Kerala government 
reinforced the position of those who doubted 
the wisdom of parliamentary tactics, ruthless 
suppression of the uprising in Tibet by Com¬ 
munist China in the spring of 1959 and Chi¬ 
nese pressures along India’s Himalayan fron¬ 
tiers in the fall of that year posed further 
dilemmas for the CPI. There was an open split 
over the question of attitude toward China: 
one group was in full support of Nehru’s posi¬ 
tion on the McMahon boundary line; a second 
group of leftists favored adherence to the 
requirements of proletarian internationalism 
and supported Communist China; a third 
group criticized both India and China and 
urged that they negotiate. Thus by the begin¬ 
ning of the open phase of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute the CPI was badly split on several 
issues. 

The sixth party congress, held at Vijaya- 
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wada in the spring of 1961, was the scene of 
bitter conflicts over the ideological line to be 
adopted toward the government and over the 
party’s stand on the growing Sino-Soviet dis¬ 
pute. Moscow’s desire to preserve unity, con¬ 
veyed by Mikhail Suslov, who attended as a 
representative of the Soviet party, probably 
helped to avoid an open break. Ghosh’s death 
in January 1962 created yet another source of 
tension. After much debate, a compromise 
was reached on the issue of succession: anew 
position of party chairman was created and 
given to S. A. Dange, a leading rightist, and 
E. M. S. Namboodiripad, a centrist (antiright 
but not pro-Chinese), was made general secre¬ 
tary. 

The Chinese attack on India in late 1962 
further aggravated tensions within the party. 
After some delay (signifying heated debate), 
the national council of the CPI condemned 
the Chinese aggression. However, three leading 
leftists resigned from the party secretariat. In 
response to the Chinese threat the Indian gov¬ 
ernment began a campaign against the left 
wing of the CPI in November 1962. By Jan¬ 
uary 1963 about 1,000 party members had 
been arrested. In the wake of this repression 
organizational splits began to develop within 
the party. In western Bengal a separate leftist 
provincial organization was created. Through¬ 
out 1963 the situation within the CPI deteri¬ 
orated. In February Namboodiripad, who had 
become increasingly anti-rightist, resigned as 
general secretary. Leftists throughout the 
country began to set up a rival party organiza¬ 
tion. After many more months of bitter de¬ 
bate the party finally split. In April 1964 
thirty-two members of the CPI national coun¬ 
cil walked out of its sessions when the rightists 
refused to consider their demand that Dange 
resign as party chairman. The split became 
final in July, when the leftists, in a meeting at 
Tenali (in Andhra), formed a separate party 
organization which claimed to be the legiti¬ 
mate Communist Party of India. Thus in the 
fall of 1964 India was the scene of two sev¬ 
enth party congresses—one convened by the 
CPI left in Calcutta (in November) and the 
other by the CPI right in Bombay (in Decem¬ 
ber). 


ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

Operating on the traditional bolshevik princi¬ 
ple of democratic centralism, the CPI has a 
five-tiered pyramidal structure. According to 
its constitution, adopted at an extraordinary 
congress held in 1958 at Amritsar, Punjab, the 
party has units at the national, state, district, 
town (or local), and branch levels. In an ap¬ 
parent effort to Indianize the party, the new 
constitution changed the name of the basic 
party unit from cell to branch, the central 
committee was renamed national council, and 
the politburo became the central executive 
committee. Supreme authority is formally 
vested in the all-India party congress. The 
national council chooses its general secretary 
(in 1965 Rajeshwar Rao) and a secretariat. 

Party membership has been estimated at 
approximately 125,000 to 150,000. Its social 
composition, however, is a matter for specula¬ 
tion, for the CPI has not published detailed 
information on its membership since the 
1940s. On the basis of these earlier data it 
would seem that while the party leadership 
has a high proportion of urban middle-class 
intellectuals, frequently overseas educated, 
the rank and file include a considerable num¬ 
ber of workers, peasants, and students. More 
recent information indicates a very uneven 
distribution of CPI strength. The southern 
Indian element, especially from Andhra and 
Kerala, seems to dominate, although party 
strength is also considerable in western Ben¬ 
gal. These estimates of party membership are 
corroborated by voting statistics. In the 1962 
general elections the CPI polled 19.3 percent 
of the popular vote in Andhra, 25 percent in 
western Bengal, and 35.5 percent in Kerala. It 
did not receive more than 8 percent in any 
other state. In general, then, communist 
strength in India tends to be regional rather 
than national. While the party managed to 
poll over 11 million votes in the general elec¬ 
tions (9.9 percent of the total cast), this sup¬ 
port seems to be concentrated in a few areas. 1 

It should also be noted that the basis of 
party strength throughout all of India varies 
considerably. In Andhra, for example, CPI 
influence is particularly strong among the 
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Kamma caste. Here votes for a communist 
candidate may be as much an expression of 
caste loyalty as economic discontent, for the 
communist-dominated Kamma caste repre¬ 
sents a more prosperous peasantry (including 
landlords) than many peasant groups who do 
not vote communist. Conversely, in Kerala 
the CPI has drawn its main support from the 
Ezhavas, a landless low-caste group. Given the 
strong pull of particularistic and traditional 
loyalties in India, the CPI seeks to form alli¬ 
ances with caste, tribal, and linguistic groups 
on the local level. This policy, forced on it by 
the realities of Indian political life, has been a 
source of strain on party discipline and unity. 

Because of the contradictory claims of 
both the left and right factions of the divided 
CPI, their relative strength is not entirely 
clear. According to the CPI right, it has 
107,000 members and its rival only 40,000, 
The CPI left, however, claims 104,000 party 
members. The position of the left was serious¬ 
ly weakened when in December 1964, after its 
Calcutta congress, several hundred of its mem¬ 
bers were arrested as subversive agents. This 
move by the government forestalled a major 
left victory . In the March 1965 by-elections to 
the Kerala legislature the left emerged as the 
strongest party, having won forty out of 133 
seats. However, twenty-nine of the forty elec¬ 
ted were and are still “under detention.” The 
CPI right won only three seats. 

The CPI left seems strongest in western 
Bengal, Andhra, and Kerala. Under Namboo- 
diripad as general secretary, it has shunned 
too close an identification with Peking, and 
during the Indo-Pakistani war of 1965 it was 
critical of Chinese support to Pakistan. The 
CPI left seems increasingly divided between a 
pro-Chinese and a non-pro-Chinese faction. 
With many of the former in prison, the latter, 
headed by Namboodiripad and Jyoti Basu, 
seems generally in control. The CPI right is 
now headed by Dange (chairman) and Rajesh- 
war Rao (again general secretary). Neither 
wing has been able to capitalize either on the 
food shortages or on the opposition to United 
States policy in Vietnam. The Shastri govern¬ 
ment’s performance during the Indo-Pakistani 
war has won the attention of Indian public 


opinion and has left little room to maneuver 

for either branch of the party. 

One of the CPI’s important sources of po¬ 
litical power is its control of a large segment of 
India’s trade unions. The All-India Trade 
Union Congress, India’s second largest labor 
organization, came under communist control 
during World War II. Under the leadership of 
CPI chairman S. A. Dange, the Trade Union 
Congress claims a membership of over 
650,000. A second communist mass organiza¬ 
tion is the All-India Kisan Sabha, which is 
used to carry on work among the Indian peas¬ 
antry. Although it managed at one time to win 
more than 1 million adherents, its member¬ 
ship has been on the decline. The third mass 
organization which works closely with the 
party is the All-India Students’ Federation. 
Whatever influence it may have had, it has 
steadily lost strength in recent years to its 
rival, the National Union of Students. A 
fourth organization, the National Federation 
of Indian Women, never had much support. In 
general, while the mass organizaions are weak 
on the national level, they do tend to have 
regional strength. Thus in western Bengal all 
these organizations are strong. The Trade 
Union Congress is strong in the industrial 
areas, the Kisan Sabha and the Students’Fed¬ 
eration are strong in Andhra, and there are 
healthy peasant organizations in Kerala. 

The front organizations vary, but they are 
all directed toward India’s middle class, and 
especially the intellectuals. There are three 
categories of communist fronts in India: the 
“international-issue” fronts, the professional 
fronts, and the regional fronts. The inter¬ 
national-issue fronts include the Indo-Soviet 
Cultural Society, the All-India Peace Council 
(probably the most influential of the front 
organizations), and the India-China Friend¬ 
ship Association, a body of some influence 
until 1959. The professional fronts include 
the All-India Progressive Writers’ Association, 
the Indian People’s Theater Association, and 
the All-India Association of Democratic Law¬ 
yers. The various regional fronts, formed to 
take advantage of the strong sentiments in 
India favoring single-language states, have 
been most successful in Andhra, Maharashtra, 
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and western Bengal. In general the success of 
the front organizations is a useful index of the 
status of communist influence. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

As its history indicates, the CPI has been very 
sensitive to the shifting demands of the inter¬ 
national communist movement. Thus, al¬ 
though it virtually destroyed itself in the proc¬ 
ess, the party adopted the “class-against- 
dass ’ slogan of the sixth Comintern congress 
without much resistance. Similarly, the re¬ 
quirements of Soviet policy during World War 
II forced the party again to isolate itself from 
the main currents of Indian nationalism. Sen¬ 
sitive to the obligations of “proletarian inter¬ 
nationalism,” Indian communists have gen¬ 
erally accepted the Soviet lead. The main 
channel of communication between Moscow 
and the CPI has usually been the Communist 
Party of Great Britian. Ever since its inception 
(and after the expulsion of Roy) the CPI has 
received instructions from Rajani Palme Dutt, 
a British communist of Indian extraction, the 
principal international spokesman on Indian 
communism. In recent years the party has 
begun to pay more attention to its own inter¬ 
nal requirements. During the Sino-Indian 
border quarrel of 1962, and especially the 
Indo-Pakistani war of 1965, international 
communist considerations seemed to be given 
less weight by most of the party leadership 
than the impact of their policy on the CPI’s 
internal position. 

THE SINO-SOVIET DISPUTE 

The position taken among Indian communists 
on the Sino-Soviet split is more a function of 
internal disputes than of loyalty to the inter¬ 
national movement. As already noted, the 
factional quarrels within the CPI, endemic 
since Indian independence, broke wide open 
with the development of the Sino-Soviet dis¬ 
pute. The division of the party into rightist 
and leftist, nationalist and internationalist 
groups became increasingly intermeshed with 
the international communist quarrel. The 


rightist faction, which favored some degree 
of cooperation with the Nehru government, 
gave its support Moscow. Like the Soviet lead¬ 
ership, Dange, Ghosh, and other moderates 
considered Nehru’s policies as frequently pro¬ 
gressive and worthy of support. The more 
militant group regarded Nehru as a reaction¬ 
ary and rejected the notion of any coopera¬ 
tion with his government. Thus when China 
openly condemned Nehru as an American 
stooge the radical elements within the party 
gave their support to Peking. However, while 
the CPI right tends to be pro-Moscow and the 
CPI left tends to be pro-Peking, the real source 
of tension between them is their divergent 
attitudes toward the congress government. 
Here the Sino-Soviet rift has merely served to 
aggravate already existing differences. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

The future of communism in India seems 
quite dim. As already suggested, influence is 
regional rather than national. While the party 
has considerable strength in Andhra, Kerala, 
and western Bengal, the government thus far 
has shown considerable skill in maintaining its 
control. The CPI’s lack of national influence is 
largely a result of the continuing strength of 
the INC. Although the influence of the INC 
was somewhat lessened by the death of Nehru 
in 1964, it still dominates Indian politics. The 
split within the CPI in 1964 reflects commu¬ 
nist inability to reach agreement on the cor¬ 
rect strategy toward the congress government, 
and the Sino-Soviet dispute merely serves to 
intensify this quarrel. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The CPI right publishes a weekly, New Age, 
and a monthly, New Age. The organ of the 
CPI left is People's Democracy. 

Party statutes are given in Constitution of 
the Communist Party of India, Adopted at the 
Extraordinary Congress, Amritsar, 1958, 
Communist Party of India, New Delhi, 1958. 
For the program of the CPI right see Draft 
Programme of the CPI, Delhi, 1961, and for 
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that of the CPI left see Bhupesh Gupta and P. 
Ranamurti, Draft Programme of the CPI, 
Delhi, 1961. The best source of party records 
is the Democratic Research Service, especially 
their publications Communist Conspiracy at 
Madurai , Bombay, 1954, a collection of docu¬ 
ments on the CPI third congress; Communist 
Doubletalk at Palghat, Bombay, 1956, docu¬ 
ments on the CPI fourth congress; and Indian 
Communist Party Documents, 1930-1956, 
Bombay, 1957, a compilation of eighteen key 
party documents. 

CONGRESSES OF THE CPI 

1st congress,May 1943, Bombay 
2d congress, February-March 1948, Calcutta 
3d congress, December 1953-January 1954, 
Madurai 

4th congress, April 1956, Palghat 
5th congress, April 1958, Amritsar 
6th congress, April 1961, Vijayawada 
7th congress (CPI left), November 1964, Cal¬ 
cutta 

7th congress (CPI right), December 1964, 
Bombay 
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INDONESIA 


The Communist Party of Indonesia (Partai 
Komunis Indonesia, PKI) was in mid-1965 
not only the oldest communist party in Asia, 
but also the largest outside the communist 
bloc. Its origins can be traced back to the 
arrival in 1913 in the Netherlands East Indies 
of the Dutch Marxist H. J. F. M. Sneevliet, a 
young agitator and labor organizer who later 
became, under the name of Maring, one of the 
chief architects of Comintern colonial policy. 


On his initiative, on May 9, 1914, in Sema- 
rang, central Java, some sixty social demo¬ 
crats founded the Indies Social Democratic 
Organization (Indische Sociaal-Democra- 
tische Vereniging, ISDV), the precursor of the 
PKI. Sneevliet and the other European leaders 
of the ISDV were expelled from Indonesia by 
the Dutch authorities after December 1918, 
but in the meantime the organization’s Indo¬ 
nesian membership had expanded rapidly 
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owing to growing popular unrest caused by a 
worsening economic situation, the establish¬ 
ment in 1918 of the Volksraad, 1 and reper¬ 
cussions in the colony of the socialist agita¬ 
tion in Holland. At the ISDV’s seventh con¬ 
gress, on May 28, 1920, a resolution was 
adopted to change the party’s name to Com¬ 
munist Party of the Indies (Perserikatan Kom- 
munist di India). The party’s first chairman 
was a young Javanese named Semaun. Thus it 
came to be the first communist party estab¬ 
lished in Asia. 

Although the party did not affiliate with 
the Comintern until December 1920, Sneev- 
liet attended the second Comintern congress 
in July of that year as the Indonesian repre¬ 
sentative. In Moscow he acted as secretary of 
the Commission on National and Colonial 
Questions, which adopted Lenin’s theses con¬ 
cerning the necessity in the Far East of co¬ 
operation with bourgeois-democratic (revolu¬ 
tionary) nationalism against imperialism, and 
with the peasant movement against feudalism. 
Lenin also advocated that while pursuing an 
alliance with these social forces, the commu¬ 
nists should not amalgamate with them but 
should maintain the independent character of 
the proletarian movement. At its congress 
held in Batavia in June 1924 the party 
changed its name to Communist Party of 
Indonesia. The party’s radical activities led to 
harsh government repression in 1927, and 
again in 1948, but became the guiding princi¬ 
ples after 1951, when Dwipa Nusantara Aidit 
assumed leadership. 

The first-generation party leadership was 
basically leftist in nature. Semaun, Alimin, 
Musso, Tan Malaka, and Raden Darsono, all 
prominent in the early period, either belonged 
to the lesser Indonesian nobility or were sons 
of officials. They were mostly urban and had 
at least some education; this put them apart 
from the masses, which at that time had a 95 
percent illiteracy rate. 

HISTORY 

In 1915 the Indonesian people finally re¬ 
ceived from their Dutch rulers the right to 


meet and organize politically, but even this 
limited freedom from the constraints of the 
Netherlands Indies constitution of 1854 was 
subject to limitations “in the interest of 
public order,” to be imposed at the discretion 
of the colonial government. In December 
1925 the PKI leaders decided, at a conference 
held at Prambanan, that armed revolution was 
the only possible answer to the Dutch author¬ 
ities’ restrictions on their legal political activi¬ 
ties. During the preceding year the PKI had 
pursued a radical policy, in opposition to the 
Comintern-advocated united front with the 
peasantry and the intellectuals, of liquidating 
the mass organizations under its control and 
concentrating on purely proletarian action. In 
May 1925 Stalin himself had warned the PKI 
against “a deviation to the left, which 
threatens to alienate the communist party 
from the masses and to transform it into a 
sect.” 

During 1926 a communist underground 
had been established in Java and Sumatra, and 
arrangements were made to purchase arms 
abroad. The PKI at that time had between 
9,000 and 10,000 members in eighty branch¬ 
es. The Comintern as well as PKI leaders in 
exile, such as Tan Malaka, were unable to 
convince those in control of the party in Indo¬ 
nesia that they were about to engage not in a 
revolution, but in a disastrous putsch devoid 
of broad popular support. Armed uprisings 
took place in west Java in November 1926, 
and in central Sumatra in January 1927. The 
repression that followed arrested the growth 
of the communist movement in Indonesia for 
almost twenty years: the PKI was banned, 
13,000 persons were arrested, a few were exe¬ 
cuted, 4,500 were sent to prison, 5,000 were 
placed in preventative detention, and 1,308 
were deported to Boven Digul in Dutch New 
Guinea, where they remained until the out¬ 
break of World War II in the Pacific. 

In its official accounts the PKI claims that 
after a period of decline following the re¬ 
pression of 1927 the party began under¬ 
ground work in 1932 and even formulated an 
eighteen-point program calling, among other 
things, for complete independence for Indo- 
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nesia and for confiscation of the land held by 
landlords and imperialists and its distribution 
to the peasants. Musso, one of the exiled party 
leaders, is reported to have returned clandes¬ 
tinely from Moscow to implement the pop¬ 
ular-front policy adopted by the Comintern in 
August 1935. He was allegedly able to draw 
the PKI leaders together and form a new cen¬ 
tral committee. However, he had to leave In¬ 
donesia, and as a result, the PKI leaders 
worked without any firm guiding lines during 
the crucial period of World War II and the 
Indonesian struggle for independence from 
1945 to 1949. 

Japan occupied the Netherlands Indies in 
March 1942. During the occupation the illegal 
PKI participated in underground antifascist 
resistance activities and even accepted some 
financial aid from the Dutch secret service. 
However, antifascist ideological beliefs 
clashed with anti colonial nationalist interests, 
and some members of the illegal PKI became 
involved after October 1944 in Marxist anti- 
Western training programs sponsored by Japa¬ 
nese intelligence services. By July 1945 sev¬ 
eral hundred Indonesians had graduated from 
these two-month courses. 

On August 17, 1945, only three days after 
Japan’s surrender, the nationalist leader Su¬ 
karno declared Indonesia’s independence. 
Following the collapse of Japan the PKI was 
reestablished openly in October by Moham¬ 
mad Jusuf, who had not been connected with 
the earlier PKI. In May 1946, after some futile 
terrorist activities, leadership of the party was 
assumed by Sardjono, who had been PKI 
chairman in 1926, spent sixteen years in exile 
in New Guinea, and finally worked with the 
Dutch in Australia after the outbreak of the 
war in the Pacific. In August Sardjono was 
joined by Alimin, one of the leaders of the 
1926 rebellion who had spent twenty years in 
exile and had just returned home from a 
lengthy visit with Mao Tse-tung in Yenan. In 
the next two years the PKI played only a 
modest role in both the national independ¬ 
ence struggle against the Dutch and the in¬ 
ternal struggle for power in the Indonesian 
republic. 


In August 1948 Musso returned again from 
Moscow and was enthusiastically proclaimed 
leader of the PKI, replacing Sardjono. He an¬ 
nounced a “Gottwald plan” to secure power 
without resort to major force and pressed the 
republican leaders to include communists in 
the cabinet. The republican cabinet of Mo¬ 
hammed Hatta, opposed to Musso’s plan, 
started removing PKI elements from the Indo¬ 
nesian national army. On September 18, dur¬ 
ing a ceasefire between the Indonesian forces 
and the Dutch forces attempting to recapture 
the country, procommunist army officers 
seized power in the city of Madiun and ex¬ 
horted communists elsewhere to follow their 
example. Sukarno appealed by radio to the 
Indonesian people to choose between Musso’s 
communist party and the Sukarno-Hatta na¬ 
tionalist government. The Siliwangi division 
of west Java, the Sungkono division of east 
Java, and the police mobile brigade moved 
against the 25,000 troops on the communist 
side. On December 7 army headquarters an¬ 
nounced that the rebellion had been quelled 
and that 35,000 persons, mostly troops, had 
been arrested. Musso was killed in a skirmish, 
and almost all the top PKI leaders were cap¬ 
tured and imprisoned by the Indonesian 
army. 

On December 19 the Dutch attacked again 
and took the nationalist capital Jogjakarta in 
central Java. The overwhelmed Indonesian 
army withdrew to the mountains, planning to 
use guerrilla tactics against the Dutch. How¬ 
ever, before their retreat they took eleven top 
leaders of the PKI out of jail and executed 
them. The PKI had suffered its second major 
setback and was again discredited for several 
years. At the beginning of 1952 it claimed 
only 7,910 members, and even that figure was 
probably inflated. 

In January 1951 a group of younger men— 
D. N. Aidit (born in 1923), M. H. Lukman 
(born in 1920), and Njoto (born in 1925)— 
took control of the politburo. These new lead¬ 
ers concentrated on rebuilding the PKI 
through united-front tactics as a legitimate 
mass party seeking power legally within the 
framework of the political institutions of the 
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country. As a result of this policy,in the next 
fifteen years the PKI enjoyed spectacular suc¬ 
cess. In the September 1955 general elections 
for parliament it obtained 6,176,914 votes, or 
16.4 percent of the total, and emerged as a 
major political force in Indonesian society. 
Local elections in 1957 revealed that the PKI 
was in the process of becoming the most pow¬ 
erful party in the country, and concern about 
a possible communist victory in the forth¬ 
coming general elections was a factor in their 
indefinite postponement, under strong pres¬ 
sure from the army. However, despite army- 
sponsored efforts to curtail the activities of 
the party and several attempts in 1960 to have 
it banned, the communists succeeded in creat¬ 
ing a huge mass movement. 

The PKI’s increasing influence in the 
1960s, both in internal matters and in foreign 
policy, was due partly to its own very vigorous 
efforts, but also to a coincidence of interests 
with those of President Sukarno. Its anti¬ 
imperialist stand, reinforced by extreme na¬ 
tionalism, paralleled not only Sukarno’s feel¬ 
ings, but also the general sentiments of the 
people, who had bitter memories of their co¬ 
lonial history. It was communist agitation 
through its labor unions that started Indo¬ 
nesia on the economically disastrous path of 
expropriating foreign investments in the 
country. By the end of 1957 Dutch property 
had been taken over and Dutch citizens ex¬ 
pelled from Indonesia. British interests came 
under attack with Indonesia’s “confronta¬ 
tion” policy against Malaysia, and in March 
1964 the United States was told by Sukarno 
to “go to hell with your aid.” At about the 
same time the PKI influence on foreign policy 
reached a peak and was manifested in such 
events as the confrontation against Malaysia, 
Indonesia’s withdrawal from the United Na¬ 
tions in January 1965, and the declaration by 
Sukarno on August 17,1965, of the Djakarta- 
Phnom Penh-Peking-Hanoi-Pyongyang axis. 

In July 1959 Sukarno formed his own cabi¬ 
net, responsible to no one but him, and as his 
power increased, he rewarded the PKI for its 
staunch support. In March 1962 Aidit and 
Lukman were appointed ministers without 
portfolio, and in August 1964 Njoto became a 


minister attached to the cabinet presidium. In 
the Indonesian parliament, constituted in 
June 1960 by Sukarno’s appointment, com¬ 
munist party members and sympathizers oc¬ 
cupied sixty-four of the 283 seats. 

The PKI’s spectacular growth can be attri¬ 
buted to a number of factors. The imaginative 
leadership of the Aidit group, which sought to 
give the PKI the new image of a peaceful, 
law-abiding party seeking power through legit¬ 
imate channels and concerned with the welfare 
of the masses, was perhaps most important. 
Although the PKI sided with Peking in the 
Sino-Soviet debate, its highly nationalist 
orientation made it invulnerable to attack as a 
“foreign agent.” It also had extremely dy¬ 
namic party programs, which included two 
three-year plans, initiated in 1956 and 1960, 
as well as an ambitious “four-year plan for 
culture, ideology, and organization” initiated 
in August 1963. 

Perhaps most important to the growth of 
the PKI was the protection offered by Presi¬ 
dent Sukarno. The communists pandered to 
Sukarno’s political ambitions for himself as a 
great ideological leader of his nation, and for 
his nation as the leader of the third world, or 
as he liked to call it, the “new emerging for¬ 
ces.” Indonesian communist propaganda 
quoted his many pronouncements profusely 
and reverently, helping to establish the pecul¬ 
iar brand of Indonesian political ideology. In 
exchange, Sukarno argued vigorously that the 
Indonesian political system should be based 
on nasakom, the solidaristic cooperation of 
nationalist, religious, and communist political 
forces. He also insistently condemned “com¬ 
munist phobia” as un-Indonesian. In an Inde¬ 
pendence Day address on August 17, 1965, 
Sukarno appeared to approve the communist 
policy when he said: “Indonesia clearly states 
that its revolution is still at the national- 
democratic stage, although a number of im¬ 
portant results have been achieved at this 
stage. The time will arrive when Indonesia will 
build socialism—namely, after imperialist cap¬ 
ital has been liquidated completely, after the 
land owned by the landlords is redistributed 
among the people.” 

Although popular support for the PKI and 
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its front organizations proved superficial and 
weak when it was put to serious test at the end 
of 1965, earlier that year the party’s claimed 
membership figures were creating an impres¬ 
sion of inexorable advances toward the even¬ 
tual takeover of the Indonesian government. 
By mid-1964 the PKI was claiming 3 million 
members, the People’s Youth (Pemuda Rak- 
jat) 3 million, the communist-controlled All- 
Indonesia Central Council of Trade Unions 
more than 3.5 million, the Indonesian Farm¬ 
ers’ Front 8.5 million, and the Women’s Move¬ 
ment 1,750,000 members. Taken at face 
value, these figures meant that almost one- 
fifth of the total Indonesian population of 
about 105 million was affiliated with the PKI. 

Addressing a mass meeting celebrating the 
forty-fifth anniversary of the PKI on May 23, 
1965, Sukarno himself stated that the party 
had 3 million members, the youth organiza¬ 
tion had another 3 million, and there were an 
additional 20 million sympathizers. He indi¬ 
cated his support of the PKI in urging it “on¬ 
ward, onward, onward, never retreat.” Thus 
by the fall of 1965 it appeared almost inevita¬ 
ble that Indonesia would soon become a com¬ 
munist country. The PKI was at the time 
making efforts to fill its one remaining need, a 
paramilitary arm. To this end the communists 
employed a two-pronged strategy: first, they 
urged Sukarno to introduce the political- 
commissar system in the existing four branch¬ 
es of the armed services, 2 in the hope of 
neutralizing their chief opponent; and second, 
they pressed for the installation of a “fifth 
force,” to be composed of volunteers. 

The armed forces were fighting the com¬ 
missar system and Sukarno was still hesitating 
on the fifth-force idea when events took a 
dramatic and unexpected turn in the early 
hours of October 1, 1965. On the night of 
September 30-October 1 six of the most 
senior general officers of the army, including 
army minister and commander Lieutenant 
General Achmad Yani, were abducted and 
murdered during a coup attempted by com¬ 
munist-influenced army and air force person¬ 
nel and members of the youth and the wo¬ 
men’s organizations. Defense minister and 


armed forces chief of staff General Abdul 
Haris Nasution narrowly escaped assassina¬ 
tion, but under the leadership of Major Gen¬ 
eral Suharto the army neutralized the rebel 
units without difficulty. 

In the changed political atmosphere pre¬ 
viously repressed Muslim elements, sup¬ 
ported by the army, proceeded toward a ruth¬ 
less extermination of the communist move¬ 
ment. By January 15, 1966, according to Su¬ 
karno, 87,000 communists had been killed. 
Most observers estimate the total number of 
communist casualties as considerably higher, 
probably between 150,000 and 300,000. 
Most members of the politburo and of the 
central committee of the PKI, including Aidit, 
Lukman, and Njoto, were killed or im¬ 
prisoned. Following massive renunciations of 
membership, the number of party members 
dropped very quickly from almost 3 million 
to an estimted 100,000 to 150,000. Although 
Sukarno continued to oppose army pressures 
to outlaw the PKI altogether, local military 
commanders had banned its activities in at 
least fifteen of the country’s twenty-one prov¬ 
inces by the end of 1965. 

Exasperated with the slowness with which 
the army was moving against the communists 
in the political sphere and its apparent hesita¬ 
tion to openly confront the president, Indo¬ 
nesian students took to the streets in early 
1966. Mass student demonstrations took 
place in February and March demanding the 
banning of the PKI, the ouster of all commu¬ 
nists and communist sympathizers from par¬ 
liament and the cabinet, and lowering of 
prices on essential commodities, especially 
rice. The offices of the Chinese embassy and 
consulates were frequent targets, and the stu¬ 
dents accused the Chinese of complicity in the 
attempted coup of September 30. 

This major and unexpected setback of the 
PKI is bound to affect the international com¬ 
munist movement in ways which cannot yet 
be fully assessed. Before the attempted coup 
the PKI had been the largest communist party 
outside the Soviet bloc and one of the most 
influential. Aidit, whose writings had been 
translated into several languages, was asserting 
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himself as a major figure in the communist 
world. Had the PKI succeeded in coming to 
power, Indonesia would have been the third 
largest communist country in the world and 
an important independent factor in the inter¬ 
national communist movement. Its swift de¬ 
struction in the last months of 1965 is bound 
to generate intensive discussions in commu¬ 
nist circles on political strategy. It is safe to 
assume, however, that the PKI will not play a 
significant overt role in Indonesian political 
life for some time to come. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The major newspapers and journals of the PKI 
before its liquidation in October 1965 were 
Harian Rakjat (People’s Daily), with a circula¬ 
tion of 60,000; Bintang Merah (Red Flag), a 
monthly devoted to Marxism-Leninism; 
Review of Indonesia, an English-language ver¬ 
sion largely for circulation abroad; and Kehi- 
dupan Partai (Party Life). 

Until its downfall in 1965 the PKI had its 
own very active publishing firm, the Jajasan 
Pembaruan in Djakarta. In addition, it had 
numerous printing facilities and bookshops 
for the sale of its publications, which included 
most of the major addresses of party leaders 
and such documents as party and front- 
organization congress records, programs, and 
directives. For the party program see Program 
Partai Komunis Indonesia disahkan oleh Kon- 
gres Nasional ke- VII (Luarbiasa) Partai Komu¬ 
nis Indonesia, 25-30April 1962 ) [Program of 
the Communist Party of Indonesia Adopted 
by the Seventh National Congress (Luarbiasa) 
of the Communist Party of Indonesia (April 
25-30, 1962)], Djakarta, 1962. For the par¬ 
ty’s constitution see AD-ART (Konstitusi) 
Partai Komunis Indonesia (Constitution of 
the Communist Party of Indonesia), Djakarta, 
1962. 


PARTY CONGRESSES 

1st congress, May 1920, Semarang 

2d congress, June 1924 Batavia (Djakarta) 

3d congress, December 1924, Kotagede (near 
Jogjakarta) 

4th congress, January 1947, Soerakarta 
(Solo) 

5th congress, March 1954, Djakarta 

6th congress, September 1959, Djakarta 

7th congress, April 1962, Djakarta 
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1. In 1927 the Volksraad, established as an advisory 
body, was granted colegislative powers with the 
Dutch governor general. This body existed until the 
end of Dutch rule in March 1942. 

2. The police force in Indonesia is considered a 
branch of the armed services. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF DEMOCRATIC LAWYERS 


The origins of the International Association 
of Democratic Lawyers (IADL) have been 
traced to two conflicting geneses. According 
to Soviet and East European interpretations, 
the idea of such an international organiza¬ 
tion was formulated during the Nuremberg 
trials in the early part of 1946. 1 On the 
other hand, Martin Popper, erstwhile exec¬ 
utive secretary of the National Lawyers 
Guild, a left-wing American group and char¬ 
ter member of the IADL, claimed that the 
foundation was laid as early as during the 
conference of United Nations legal repre¬ 
sentatives at San Francisco, that is, in the 
spring of 1945. 2 The organization, however, 
that took the first steps toward the creation 
of the IADL was the French National Judi¬ 
ciary Movement (Mouvement National Judi- 
ciaire, MNJ), a group founded under the 
name National Front of Jurists (Front Na¬ 
tional des Juristes) during World War II by a 
communist lawyer, Joe Nordmann. It was in 
the framework of a convention of the MNJ 
that an International Congress of Jurists was 
staged in Paris on October 24-27, 1946, as 
the first major postwar gathering of that 
kind. 

HISTORY 

The MNJ-sponsored Paris congress attracted 
200 delegates from twenty-five countries, 
representative of a broad cross-section of 
political alignment. However, already at this 
first meeting, which was to decide on the 
nature of the nascent IADL, a developing 
political orientation was evident. Soviet 
commentary on the congress noted that 

.. . there developed from the beginning of 
the Congress an influential group: leftist 
elements of the French delegation, repre¬ 


sentatives of new democracies, of Repub¬ 
lican Spain, Democratic Greece, [and] of 
the USA: Popper and others. This group, 
with the support of the Soviet delegation, 
gained an obvious predominance in the 
drafting of the resolutions in the commit¬ 
tees . . . where rightist elements attempted 
to display considerable activity. 

The 1946 meeting decided to hold the 
IADL’s founding congress in Brussels, July 
16-19, 1947. A provisional bureau was 
formed which included a presidium consist¬ 
ing of a president (Rene Cassin, vice-presi¬ 
dent of the French Council of State), two 
secretaries-general (Nordmann and Popper), 
and six vice-presidents. 

Some of the delegates to the Paris meeting 
had left the IADL in response to initial 
developments; thus, according to a Soviet 
report, at the Brussels congress “the dele¬ 
gates represented therefore a more homo¬ 
geneous group,” although “some indirect 
influence of the liberal and ‘non-political’ 
tendencies continued to be felt.” 4 The Brus¬ 
sels congress was attended by some 150 dele¬ 
gates from twenty-seven countries. It offi¬ 
cially reelected Cassin as president and Nord¬ 
mann and Popper as secretaries-general of the 
organization. The congress introduced two 
elements which were to become major leit¬ 
motifs of the IADL: war propaganda and 
and atomic energy as threats to interna¬ 
tional peace. The United States was accused 
of war mongering and monopolization of 
nuclear weapons and its policies were con¬ 
trasted with the alleged peaceful intentions 
of the USSR. 

Despite the IADL’s growing politization, 
noncommunists continued to give it their 
guarded support. In August 1947 the organ- 
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ization was given consultative status Cat¬ 
egory B with the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council. 

The IADL’s third congress took place in 
Prague on September 5-10, 1948. The at¬ 
mosphere at the congress was to a large 
extent influenced by the immediately pre¬ 
ceding World Congress of Intellectuals for 
Peace, which had been held in Poland in 
August (see The World Council of Peace). 
This fact, combined with the Soviet-inspired 
decision to abolish committee debates and 
transfer all discussion to plenary sessions, 
had a calculated effect on minority opinion. 
According to a Soviet delegate’s report, “re¬ 
actionary elements could not sound off 
openly; if such [elements] had been at all 
present in a negligible number among the 
delegates at the Congress, they would not 
have dared to stand up alone in front of the 
mighty collective of democrats.” 5 The res¬ 
olutions adopted by the congress included 
attacks against domestic developments in the 
United States; criticisms of the draft of the 
Declaration prepared by the Committee on 
Human Rights of the UN; assertions that the 
United States and British occupational 
authorities in Germany were not cooperating 
in the denazification effort; and claims that 
several Western countries, including the 
United States, were carrying out propaganda 
activities in an attempt to “incite aggression 
against democratic states and peace-loving 
nations.” 6 No criticisms of the Soviet Union 
or of any other communist state were ex¬ 
pressed. Commenting on the congress, a 
Soviet delegate noted: “The intensifying 
struggle of two camps, the imperialist and 
the democratic, leaves less and less space for 
the adherents of The golden middle road.’ ” 7 
The congress reelected Nordmann and Popper 
as secretaries-general. Rene Cassin was re¬ 
elected president, even though he had ex¬ 
pressed opposition to some of the resolu¬ 
tions and appeared to be increasingly dis¬ 
enchanted with the developments in the or¬ 
ganization. 


The IADL’s fourth congress took place in 
Rome on October 28-31, 1949. In the in¬ 
terim period, however, the association was 
confronted with a number of internal crises, 
not the least of which was the resignation of 
its president following a bureau meeting in 
April 1949. Cassin gave as his reason the 
IADL’s decision to affiliate with what was to 
become the World Council of Peace and 
which was then holding its inaugural “Con¬ 
gress for Peace” in Paris. The IADL’s policies 
also affected its national affiliates, with 
major schisms taking place, particularly in 
Great Britain, Belgium, and France. By 
October delegations to the IADL congress 
were comprised almost in their entirety of 
communists or fellow-travelers. It was in this 
context that the decision of the congress to 
expel its Yugoslav affiliate—a direct result of 
the Stalin-Tito conflict—was opposed by 
only one delegation (Yugoslavia), with two 
abstentions (Great Britain and Republican 
Spain, on grounds of lacking instructions 
from their home organizations). The sub¬ 
sequent discussions and resolutions of the 
congress mirrored the views of the Soviet 
Union. Nordmann and Popper were once 
again elected secretaries-general; a left-wing 
British member of Parliament, Dennis 
Nowell Pritt, was elected president. 

Following the Rome congress, the IADL 
proceeded to integrate itself fully with the 
other international communist front organi¬ 
zations. At the same time it became increas¬ 
ingly isolated from noncommunist lawyers, 
as a result both of its own sectarian policies 
and of the growing influence of such bodies 
as the International Bar Association and the 
World Federation of International Juridical 
Associations. 

The IADL’s closest ties appear to have 
been with the World Council of Peace. The 
relationship was such that at the IADL 
council meeting in Budapest in April 1950 it 
was decided to postpone the fifth IADL 
congress until the spring of 1951 at the 
earliest, so that the national sections might 
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assume their full share in the preparation of 
the World Council of Peace’s Second World 
Peace Congress to be held in the last quarter 
of 1950. The IADL’s complete endorsement 
of Soviet views extended to the expression 
of militant opposition to the United Nations 
intervention in Korea, which it branded as 
an “unprovoked American intervention in 
domestic Korean affairs.” On July 20, 1950, 
the UN Economic and Social Council with¬ 
drew recognition from the IADL. Nine days 
later the French government banned the 
IADL’s secretariat-general from its Paris 
headquarters and prohibited further activity 
of the association’s executive offices from 
French soil. 

The IADL held its fifth congress in East 
Berlin on September 5-9, 1951. Dominating 
the discussions was the IADL’s apparent 
desire to capitalize on. what it interpreted as 
United States “criminal aggressive measures” 
in Korea. In this context the congress ap¬ 
proved the suggestion made by Nordmann 
on behalf of the IADL secretariat to elect an 
“impartial commission” to “investigate the 
war crimes committed by the imperialist 
intervention forces in Korea.” This, the first 
of the IADL’s major “commissions of in¬ 
quiry,” arrived in Korea on March 3, 1952. 
The day before its arrival, however, the 
Soviet press agency TASS had announced 
that the commission had been sent to Korea 
“to investigate and establish the crimes com¬ 
mitted by the interventionists,” thus de¬ 
ciding in advance the outcome of the in¬ 
quiry. The commission telegraphed the 
IADL on March 16 that it had gathered 
“indisputable evidence” of germ warfare. Its 
official report presented in mid-April claimed 
that the facts constituted “an act of ag¬ 
gression committed by the United States, 
an act of genocide and a particularly odious 
crime against humanity.” Although the com¬ 
mission’s report and the subsequent cam¬ 
paign carried out by the IADL were exposed 
as a fraud, the action set a precedent for the 
utilization of the IADL which was to be 
used with increasing frequency in the follow¬ 


ing years to further communist contentions 
and propaganda. 

The IADL’s sixth congress was not held 
till May 1956. In the intervening years there 
developed a certain reorientation in the as¬ 
sociation’s interests: a much greater em¬ 
phasis on establishing ties with the develop¬ 
ing areas of the world and, particularly after 
Stalin’s death in 1953, a notable moderation 
in its political and ideological stance. The 
IADL also showed a tendency during this 
period to play down its sponsorship of var¬ 
ious endeavors. This was most evident in 
connection with several international con¬ 
ferences which were initiated and organized 
by the association; among these were the 
First [Latin American] Continental Confer¬ 
ence of Jurists, Rio de Janeiro, November 
1952; the Second Continental Conference of 
Jurists, Guatemala, October 1953; the Inter¬ 
national Conference of Lawyers for the De¬ 
fence of Democratic Liberties, Vienna, Jan¬ 
uary 1954; and the Congress of Asian Demo¬ 
cratic Lawyers, Calcutta, January 1955. 

The Soviet Union’s advocacy of “peaceful 
coexistence”—a stand that gained momen¬ 
tum from the spring of 1955—was reflected 
in IADL pronouncements. In some respects 
the sixth congress, held in Brussels on May 
22-25, 1956, was reminiscent, in its courting 
of Western opinion, of the first congress. 
While political resolutions mirrored Soviet 
views and policies, there was an evident 
effort to reintroduce discussions of a purely 
legal nature. This tempering of earlier sectar¬ 
ianism was evident in the next two IADL 
congresses which took place in Sofia, Octo¬ 
ber 1960, and in Budapest, March 1964. The 
leadership of the association, however, con¬ 
tinued relatively unchanged. At the Buda¬ 
pest congress, Nordmann was still secretary- 
general; Pritt had been appointed honorary 
president, while the post of president was 
held by a Frenchman, Pierre Cot, a member 
of the bureau of the World Council of Peace 
and a communist sympathizer who was 
awarded the Lenin Peace Prize in 1963. 

Partly as a result of its attenuated political 
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militancy, new problems faced the IADL in 
the 1960s. At an Afro-Asian Lawyers’ Con¬ 
ference organized by the IADL in Conakry 
in October 1962, Chinese delegates, with the 
support of the Japanese IADL vice-president 
Hirano Yoshitaro, succeeded in outvoting 
the pro-Soviet delegates. The conference 
established a permanent secretariat which 
excluded representation from the Soviet 
Union. Although the potential for a rival 
lawyers’ organization, dominated by the 
Chinese, exists, such a group had not been 
formed by the end of 1965. Instead the 
Chinese used IADL forums to attack Soviet 
policy. At the eighth congress in 1964 the 
Chinese delegation challenged the organizers’ 
“undemocratic attitude” in foisting an “il¬ 
legal agenda” on the congress to push 
through the “erroneous line” of the Soviet 
Union. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

Membership in the IADL is open to lawyers’ 
organizations or groups and to individual 
lawyers. At the IADL’s 1964 congress 400 
lawyers from sixty-four countries were said 
to have attended, including delegates from 
IADL member organizations in sixty-one 
countries. Lawyers holding membership 
through organizations or individually are 
estimated to number about 20,000. 

The highest organ of the IADL is the 
congress, in which each affiliated organi¬ 
zation is represented. First held yearly, the 
congress is now supposed to meet every 
three years. The congress elects a council, 
which is supposed to meet yearly and con¬ 
sists of a bureau, a secretariat, and one 
representative of each affiliated organization 
and co-opted members. 

The IADL claims to be financed by affili¬ 
ation fees and donations. No details are 
published. 


PRESS ORGANS 

The IADL’s organs, published very irreg¬ 
ularly, are Information Bulletin, which is 
issued in French and English and supposed to 
appear quarterly, and Review of Contem¬ 
porary Law (formerly Law in the Service of 
Peace), which should appear every six months 
but does not always do so. They have been 
published since 1949. 

CONGRESSES OF THE IADL 

1st congress, October 1946, Paris 
2d congress, July 1947, Brussels 
3d congress, September 1948, Prague 
4th congress, October 1949, Rome 
5th congress, September 1951, East Berlin 
6th congress, May 1956, Brussels 
7th congress, October 1960, Sofia 
8th congress, March 1964, Budapest 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMUNIST 
FRONT ORGANIZATIONS 


Shortly after the March 1919 creation in 
Moscow of the Communist International as 
“the party of world revolution,” its Exec¬ 
utive Committee initiated in many countries 
the formation of special auxiliary organi¬ 
zations under either open or disguised com¬ 
munist leadership whose purpose was to 
enroll noncommunists and thus gain broader 
“civic support” for communist aims and 
causes. These societies were to be created in 
countries where active communist parties 
already existed, and were to be included in 
international organizations which would co¬ 
ordinate their activities with the operations 
of the Communist International. 

By 1925 there existed five international 
organizations which belonged to the Com¬ 
munist International and included as their 
members corresponding organizations 
outside Russia. In the Soviet Union the 
corresponding organizations were also mem¬ 
bers of the “internationals” and, owing to 
their large number of members, had a con¬ 
siderable influence on these “internationals.” 
The five organizations were: 

The Communist Youth International, which 
emerged from the takeover in November 
1919 of the old International Union of 
Socialist Youth Organizations by German 
communists. 

The Red International of Labor Unions, 
founded by participants in the second con¬ 
gress of the Communist International in 
Moscow in July-August 1920. 

The Red Sport International, founded by 
participants at the third congress of the 
Communist International in Moscow in 
June-July 1921. 

The International Organization for Aid to 
Revolutionaries, known also as Interna¬ 


tional Red Aid, created in 1922 by the 
Russian Association of Former Political 
Prisoners and the Association of Old Bol¬ 
sheviks, both in Moscow. 

The International Peasants’ Council, known 
also as the Peasants’ International, found¬ 
ed on the initiative of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Communist International in 
Moscow in October 1923. 

(See separate articles on these organiz¬ 
ations.) 

Two other auxiliary organizations created 
by the Comintern never developed into “in¬ 
ternational” organizations because their 
activities were limited to only a few coun¬ 
tries. A worldwide Communist Women’s 
Organization was initiated during the found¬ 
ing congress of the Communist International 
in 1919, and a “Women’s Secretariat” was 
created in the executive offices of the Com¬ 
munist International. The latter organized 
several international women’s conferences, 
but was unable to establish a broad network 
of “member-organizations.” 

The second “international” that misfired 
was the Workers’ International Relief, 
founded on the initiative of the Comintern 
in Berlin in September 1921 with the pur¬ 
pose of starting relief organizations in other 
countries to aid the famine-stricken workers 
of Russia. The strongest of these was devel¬ 
oped in Germany; a few weaker organi¬ 
zations sprang up in other countries. By 
1925, however, when the famine was over, 
these organizations faded away. 

It should be noted that only after the 
formation of these “internationals” in Mos¬ 
cow did the communists in various countries 
start broad propaganda in order to create 
corresponding local organizations which 
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then became members of the “inter¬ 
nationals.” This entirely Moscow-inspired 
procedure of the early 1920s which organ¬ 
ized international communist organizations 
“from the top,” with member-organizations 
being formed later, became the prototype 
for the creation of communist front organi¬ 
zations both before and after World War II. 
These fronts, directed in each country by 
the local communist party and supervised by 
the Communist International, were chiefly 
concerned with spreading the communist 
line, more or less disguised, among the non¬ 
communist masses. When Moscow’s political 
aims demanded it, these fronts were quietly 
liquidated. 

Of the five above-mentioned organiza¬ 
tions, the first to be closed down was the 
Peasants’ International. Owing to a lack of 
supporters among peasants, it was quietly 
dissolved in 1933, and its “activities” trans¬ 
ferred to the Red International of Labor 
Unions. Then, after the seventh congress of 
the Comintern in 1935 inaugurated the pop¬ 
ular-front movement, the existence of these 
auxiliary organizations became an embarrass¬ 
ment to the Moscow leadership, which was 
at that time advocating unity in the workers’ 
movement. As a result, after almost two 
decades the procedure of “boring from with¬ 
in” and subverting noncommunist organi¬ 
zations was officially abandoned. The dis¬ 
solution of the Red Sport International oc¬ 
curred immediately after the seventh Comin¬ 
tern congress, and by the end of 1937 the 
Red International of Labor Unions also 
closed down. In May 1943 the Communist 
Youth International was dissolved and, at 
the same time, Stalin liquidated the Com¬ 
munist International as a gesture to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Winston Churchill—as 
proof of the Soviet Union’s intention not to 
interfere in the future in the internal affairs 
of foreign countries through Soviet-directed 
communist organizations. 

The only one of these front organizations 
to survive the prewar popular-front period 
and the “grand alliance” of World War II was 


the International Red Aid, which lasted until 
1947, when it was exposed in several coun¬ 
tries as a Soviet intelligence organization. 

In the first postwar months, a period 
when the Soviet Union was exploiting the 
wartime friendly attitude of its former allies, 
Moscow returned to the creation of com¬ 
munist fronts on a much broader scale than 
before. During the war, in the atmosphere of 
friendship with the Soviet ally, communist 
and procommunist movements reached un¬ 
precedented strength in many countries. 
These pro-Soviet elements all over the world 
were now used to capture existing profes¬ 
sional organizations which for all practical 
purposes became communist fronts of a new 
type. Communist leadership in these organi¬ 
zations was disguised, and procommunists 
without party affiliation, or with secret, 
“underground” party ties, were placed in 
leading positions. These organizations, which 
advertised their democratic character, could 
be identified as communist-directed by their 
reaction to the communist takeover of 
Czechoslovakia early in 1948. The cold war, 
the Korean War, and the Berlin blockade all 
offered additional occasions for a clear-cut 
stand on the side either of the Western 
democracies or of the Soviet bloc. In each 
case, these new front organizations openly 
sided with the Soviet Union. Representatives 
of the noncommunist countries con¬ 
sequently denounced these organizations as 
communist fronts and left them. 

These new communist front organizations 
are listed below in the sequence in which 
they were founded: 

World Federation of Trade Unions, founded 
in Paris in September 1945 as a nonpoliti¬ 
cal organization. 

World Federation of Democratic Youth, 
founded in London in November 1945 as 
a nonpolitical organization. 

Women’s International Democratic Feder¬ 
ation, founded in Paris at the end of No¬ 
vember 1945 as a result of French com¬ 
munist initiative. 

International Organization of Journalists, 
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founded in Copenhagen in June 1946. 
World Federation of Scientific Workers, 
founded in London in July 1946 as a 
nonpolitical organization. 

International Union of Students, founded in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, in August 1946. 
International Association of Democratic law¬ 
yers, founded in Paris in October 1946 on 
French communist initiative. 

World Council of Peace, founded in Wroclaw, 
Poland, in August 1948. 

International Federation of Resistance Fight¬ 
ers, founded in Vienna in June 1951. 

(See separate articles on these organiz¬ 
ations.) 

In addition, there are several smaller and 
less active front organizations which operate 
independently or as subsidiaries of the 
above-listed organizations. For instance, the 
World Federation of Democratic Youth has 
eight “international committees” and 
“bureaus” which operate under various in¬ 
nocuous names like “International Bureau of 
Tourism and Exchanges of Youth.” The 
activities of these fronts reached their climax 
in the mid-1950s. Khrushchev’s policy of 
peaceful coexistence and the mounting Mos- 
cow-Peking tension broke the aggressiveness 
of these fronts. Particularly the underde¬ 
veloped African people rightly concluded 
that the front organizations, following Mos¬ 
cow’s policy of peaceful coexistence, aban¬ 
doned them in their struggle for emancipa¬ 
tion and liberation. 

In the early 1960s, Communist China as¬ 
sumed that the vanishing influence of pro- 
Soviet fronts in Africa created a vacuum 
which they could fill. Under Peking’s tutelage 
and with Chinese financial support, several 
“Afro-Asian” fronts were created but they 
seem to have had little success. The Indo¬ 
nesian events by the end of 1965 played a 
prominent role in the failure of Peking to 
gain a foothold in Africa. Also, Chinese 
attempts to exploit anti-American feelings 


in Latin America and to replace the dimin¬ 
ishing Soviet influence by creating and sup¬ 
porting new fronts seem to have foundered. 

The finances of these post-World War II 
front organizations deserve some attention. 
Their many congresses, conferences, and fes¬ 
tivals, attended by up to several thousand 
participants, their various “investigating com¬ 
missions” which traveled all over the world, 
and other widely advertised mass meetings 
involved expenditures of tens of millions of 
dollars. In their published reports these “in¬ 
ternationals” mention generally that their fi¬ 
nances are based on membership dues and 
donations of national affiliates. No details of 
this income are ever included in published 
reports or in reports given at public meetings. 
On the other hand, most of the national 
member organizations, in publications des¬ 
tined for their own membership, complain 
of financial difficulties and appeal to the 
membership to pay past due contributions. 
Some of them complain that they cannot af¬ 
ford adequate staffing of their offices. Their 
periodical publications appear irregularly be¬ 
cause of lack of funds. 

Thus arises the enigmatic discrepancy: the 
member organizations complain of financial 
difficulties, but their “internationals” lav¬ 
ishly spend millions of dollars alleging that 
the funds come from these financially un¬ 
stable member organizations. Thus, from 
where do these millions of dollars come? This 
is the well-guarded secret of those who direct 
the “internationals” of all communist front 
organizations. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF RESISTANCE FIGHTERS 


The origins of the International Federation 
of Resistance Fighters (Federation Inter¬ 
nationale des Resistants, FIR) date back to 
the first International Congress of Former 
Political Prisoners and Victims of Nazism, 
held in Warsaw in February 1946. The two 
principal sponsors of the congress were the 
Polish government and the French National 
Federation of Deportees and Internees, Re¬ 
sistance Fighters and Patriots (Federation 
Nationale des Deportes et Internes, Resis¬ 
tants et Patriotes, FNDIRP), an organization 
controlled by the French Communist Party. 
The congress adopted a resolution calling for 
the formation of an International Federation 
of Former Political Prisoners of German 
Concentration Camps (Federation Inter¬ 
nationale des Anciens Prisonniers Politiques 
des Camps de Concentration Allemands, 
FIAPP), whose headquarters were to be in 
Warsaw. The key positions on the provi¬ 
sional executive committee formed to organ¬ 
ize the FIAPP inaugural congress were given 
to communists. Maurice Lampe, FNDIRP 
secretary-general and member of the French 
Communist Party, became president, and 
Jozef Cyrankiewicz, subsequently to become 
premier in the 1948 communist government 
of Poland, was given the post of secretary- 
general. 

The official founding congress of the 
FIAPP took place in Paris, March-April 
1947. Representatives from eighteen coun¬ 
tries participated: Albania, Belgium, Bul¬ 
garia, Belorussia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Rumania, 
Soviet Union, Spain (exiles), the Ukraine, 
and Yugoslavia. The representatives of the 
Central Committee for the Jews were inte¬ 


grated into the national delegations. Out of 
the eighteen national groups that participated 
in the congress only five (Belgium, Denmark, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and Norway) 
were not represented by exclusively com¬ 
munist delegations. 

HISTORY 

The FIAPP executive committee held its 
first meeting in Warsaw, July-August 1947. 
An indication of the political orientation of 
the organization was its response to the 
announcement of the Marshall Plan: it 
would, the FIAPP warned, “lead to the 
revival of militarism in Germany,” and “in¬ 
fringe the sovereignty of the countries of 
Europe.” 

The extent of the FIAPP’s alignment with 
Soviet policies, however, was most evident in 
its reaction to the Stalin-Tito controversy. 
As early as April 12, 1948, during an FIAPP- 
sponsored commemoration in Berlin for the 
victims of fascism, the Soviet delegates pub¬ 
licly urged the Yugoslavs to disassociate 
themselves from their own government’s 
policies; at the same time, the FIAPP secre¬ 
tariat broke off all contacts with the Yugo¬ 
slav affiliate. Following the expulsion of 
Yugoslavia from the Cominform in June 
1948, agitation against the FIAPP’s Yugoslav 
affiliate increased considerably. Finally, at a 
meeting of the FIAPP’s international com¬ 
mittee in Prague in April 1950, the Yugo¬ 
slavs were expelled from the organization. 

The ouster of the Yugoslavs, in turn, 
disaffected the few remaining noncom¬ 
munist FIAPP affiliates. They either broke 
completely from the FIAPP (as in the case 
of Norway, Denmark, and Luxembourg) or 
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split on the national level, with only the 
communist element retaining its alignment 
with the FIAPP (as in Belgium, France, 
Italy, Austria, Greece, and the Netherlands). 
The dissidents created new national organi¬ 
zations, many of which joined in 1950 to 
form the International Free Federation of 
Resistance Deportees and Internees (Fede¬ 
ration Internationale Libre des Deportes et 
des Internes de la Resistance, FILDIR). 

At its third congress in June-July 1951 in 
Vienna, the FIAPP, partly in response to the 
growing challenge of the FILDIR, decided to 
broaden its base. It was disbanded at the 
congress and replaced by a new organiza¬ 
tion—the FIR, formally the International 
Federation of Resistance Fighters, Victims 
and Prisoners of Fascism (Federation Inter¬ 
nationale des Resistants, des Victimes et des 
Prisonniers du Fascisme). The motivation for 
the creation of the FIR was best expressed 
by Aleksandr Gundorov, head of the Soviet 
delegation: 

The [FIAPP] was founded in the spring 
of 1947. In the initial period its activities 
were directed towards the amelioration of 
the material circumstances in which for¬ 
mer political prisoners and hundreds of 
thousands of widows and orphans found 
themselves. But, as it became increasingly 
clear that the American and British impe¬ 
rialists were out to revive fascism and 
speedily instigate another war, the federa¬ 
tion turned its attention to political ques¬ 
tions. Its national organizations and mem¬ 
bers began to participate actively in the 
peace movement. The threat of another 
war and the revival of fascism also brought 
about unity of purpose amongst the for¬ 
mer resistance members, who have nation¬ 
al organizations in many countries. The 
aim of our Congress in Vienna was to 
bring all these anti-fascist forces together. 1 
The leadership of the FIR differed little 
from that of the FIAPP. Five of the ten- 
member FIR bureau had been on the FIAPP 
executive committee; all the members of the 
bureau were communists. Frederic Manhes 
and Andre Leroy, both from France, were 
elected president and secretary-general, 


respectively. Manhes had been honorary pres¬ 
ident of the FIAPP and Leroy its president. 
At the outset the FIR headquarters was in 
Warsaw; it was moved, at the end of 1951, 
to Vienna. A small secretariat was opened up 
in Paris. 

At the 1951 congress a communist dele¬ 
gate from France, Pierre Villon (alias Roger 
Ginsberger) had outlined the purpose of the 
FIR: “The real reason for the existence of 
the FIR is not to support the rights of 
former resistance fighters but to carry on a 
necessary struggle according to the decisions 
and initiatives of the World Council of 
Peace.” 2 During the following years the FIR 
steadfastly adhered to the views of the 
World Council of Peace and its Soviet-con¬ 
trolled leadership, and participated in all its 
campaigns (see The World Council of Peace). 
The FIR also worked in close collaboration 
with the International Association of Demo¬ 
cratic Lawyers, particularly in organizing 
protests over the alleged use of bacterio¬ 
logical weapons by United Nations troops in 
Korea (see The International Association of 
Democratic Lawyers). From 1955, following 
the inclusion of the Federal Republic of 
Germany into NATO, FIR propaganda con¬ 
centrated itself on attacking all West German 
policies. 

Being an all-European organization, the 
FIR, unlike other international communist 
front organizations, was not affected by the 
Sino-Soviet conflict. Tire only significant 
disaffection within the organization occurred 
at the time of the 1956 Hungarian up¬ 
rising. The FIR’s support of the Soviet 
suppression of that country led to the resig¬ 
nation of one of the organization’s secre¬ 
taries, Luc Somerhausen, a Belgian com¬ 
munist. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

Organizations of former partisans and resist¬ 
ance fighters, and of political prisoners and 
victims of nazisr.i and fascism, can become 
members of the FIR; individuals are admit¬ 
ted as “associate members.” At its fifth 
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congress in December 1965 the FIR claimed 
a membership of forty-seven organizations in 
twenty-three countries. 

The highest organ of the FIR is the 
congress, which is supposed to meet every 
three years. It consists of representatives of 
the member organizations, who elect a 
bureau to conduct day-to-day work. The 
congress also ratifies members who, nomi¬ 
nated by national associations, serve together 
with the bureau on a general council. The 
general council is supposed to meet at least 
once a year between meetings of the con¬ 
gress. At the end of 1965 there were 119 
members in the general council, of whom 
forty-nine were also bureau members. In 
addition to the ordinary members of the 
bureau, there are a bureau president, twelve 
vice-presidents, and a secretariat. Elected by 
the bureau from among its members, the 
secretariat has a secretary-general, deputy 
secretary-general, secretary, and treasurer. 
The bureau president also serves on the 
secretariat. 

Though no details are published, the FIR 
claims to be financed by affiliation fees, 
gifts, legacies, and other subventions. 

The regular activities of the FIR include 
the sponsoring of annual rallies at former 
nazi concentration camps. It also organizes 
medical conferences to discuss the effects of 
imprisonment and maltreatment in nazi con¬ 
centration camps; these have been held in 
Copenhagen (June 1954), Moscow (June 
1957), Liege (March 1961), and Bucharest 
(June 1964). The FIR’s historical commis¬ 
sion has organized conferences on the his¬ 
tory of the resistance, designed to emphasize 
the role of communist-led resistance groups 
and extol the efforts of the Red Army; two 
major ones were held in Florence (November 
1959), and in Warsaw (April 1962). The FIR 
has also from time to time organized inter¬ 
national rallies of resistance fighters, often 


directing them to a specific subject, such as 
the October 1963 International Rally 
Against the Resurgence of Nazism and 
Fascism, held in Florence. 

PRESS ORGANS 

Since mid-1953 the FIR has published a 
journal in French and German, Resistance 
unie (Der Widerstandskampfer), issued ten 
times a year, and an irregular fortnightly bul¬ 
letin in French and German, Service d’ln- 
formation de la FIR (Informationsdienst der 
FIR). In 1959 the federation started pub¬ 
lishing a historical review in French and Ger¬ 
man, Cahiers internationaux de la resistance 
(Internationale Hefte der Widerstandsbewe- 
gung); scheduled as a quarterly, it has ap¬ 
peared irregularly since 1961. 

CONGRESSES OF THE FIR 

1st congress, June-July 1951, Vienna 
2d congress, November 1954, Vienna 
3d congress (first session) March 1959, 
Vienna 

3d congress (second session) March 1959, 
Vienna 

4th congress, December 1962. Warsaw 
5th congress, December 1965, Budapest 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
FOR AID TO REVOLUTIONARIES 


The International Organization for Aid to 
Revolutionaries (Mezhdunarodnaia Organiza- 
tsiia Pomoshchi Revoliutsionerom), known as 
International Red Aid, was founded in Mos¬ 
cow on December 16, 1922, by members of 
the Association of Old Bolsheviks and the 
Association of Former Political Prisoners, 
under the leadership of the Polish communist 
Julian Marchlewski, a permanent resident of 
the Soviet Union. Its purpose was to bring 
material and moral aid to communists incar¬ 
cerated in “capitalist jails.” Member organiza¬ 
tions in forty-nine countries operated under 
various names, such as the Rote Hilfe in Ger¬ 
many and the Labor Defense Council in the 
United States. In 1928 they allegedly had a 
total of 7,800,000 members, 3,500,000 of 
whom were in the Soviet Union.’ The organi¬ 
zation cooperated closely with the Commu¬ 
nist International and was under its general 
direction. 

Two international conferences were held 
in 1924 and 1927. A single international con¬ 
gress was held in Moscow in 1932. In 1923, 
March 18, the anniversary of the Paris com¬ 
mune, was declared “Red Aid Day” in many 
countries, with public collections of funds for 
International Red Aid. During World War II 
International Red Aid was able to infiltrate 
many organizations in allied countries which 
were promoting relief for the victims of 
nazism and fascism. In 1947, when the organi¬ 
zation was exposed as a Soviet front, it was 
dissolved. 


PRESS ORGAN AND RECORDS 

The press organ of International Red Aid was 
the monthly Internatsionalnyi maiak (Inter¬ 
national Beacon), published in Russian, Ger¬ 
man, French, and English and sporadically in 
other languages. 

The records of the 1924 conference and 
the 1932 congress are available, as well as 
much information on the activities of the 
member organizations. For a list of all such 
records see Witold S. Sworakowski, The Com¬ 
munist International and Its Front Organiza¬ 
tions, Stanford, Calif., Hoover Institution, 
1965, part VIII. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

OF JOURNALISTS 


The International Organization of Journal¬ 
ists (IOJ) was founded at a congress held in 
Copenhagen in June 1946. The International 
Federation of Journalists (IFJ), a group in 
existence since 1926, and the International 
Federation of Journalists of Allied and Free 
Countries, founded in December 1941, were 
both formally disbanded and merged with 
the IOJ. 

HISTORY 

At its founding congress the IOJ included 
delegates representing journalist organiza¬ 
tions of both communist and noncom¬ 
munist orientation. From the outset, how¬ 
ever, communists succeeded in capturing key 
executive posts. Within a year the organiza¬ 
tion’s ideological alignment had engendered 
serious differences of opinion, which sur¬ 
faced at the IOJ’s second congress, held in 
Prague in June 1947. It was at this time, 
also, that the organization’s headquarters 
were moved from London to the Czecho¬ 
slovak capital. At the IOJ’s executive com¬ 
mittee meeting in Budapest, November 
16-18, 1948, the adoption of a resolution 
accusing Western journalists of warmonger¬ 
ing precipitated the resignation of the 
United States representatives. A year later, 
on October 5, 1949, the president of the 
IOJ, Archibald Kenyon, a British journalist 
who had been president of both the IFJ and 
the International Federation of Journalists 
of Allied and Free Countries, resigned, 
claiming that the IOJ had become “ a branch 
office of the Cominform.” By 1950, when, 
in response to the Stalin-Tito conflict, the 
IOJ expelled its Yugoslav affiliate, all non¬ 
communist organizations had withdrawn 
their affiliations. Those who left the IOJ 


refounded the IFJ at a World Congress of 
Journalists in Brussels in May 1952. 

The IOJ held its third congress in Helsinki 
in September 1950. It elected as its presi¬ 
dent Jean-Maurice Hermann, secretary- 
general of the French Journalists’ Union, an 
affiliate of the communist-controlled 
General Confederation of Labor, and editor- 
in-chief of Cahiers internationaux, a com¬ 
munist monthly published in Paris. By the 
time of the Helsinki congress the IOJ’s parti¬ 
sanship had become so pronounced that it 
had lost, on July 20, 1950, its Category B 
consultative status with the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council. 

Until Stalin’s death in 1953, IOJ pro¬ 
nouncements and the tenor of its publi¬ 
cations were of a highly sectarian nature. 
The organization was particularly strident in 
its denuciations of the United Nations inter¬ 
vention in Korea, publishing atrocity stories, 
including the fraudulent “germ warfare” 
charges directed against the UN troops. By 
1955, however, in line with the new Soviet 
approach to international relations, the IOJ 
had developed a more conciliatory stance to¬ 
ward the West. In that year, the IOJ asked the 
IFJ to cooperate and eventually form a new 
universal journalists’ organization. It called 
on the IFJ to cosponsor two conferences— 
one for the Latin American region, to be 
held in Montevideo, and the other an Inter¬ 
national Meeting of Journalists, to be held 
in Europe. The IFJ refused to cooperate 
in either; the first was abandoned and 
the second, after many postponements and 
changes of venue, was held in Finland 
in June 1956. An offshoot of the meet¬ 
ing in Finland was the creation of an 
International Committee for Cooperation of 
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Journalists (ICCJ). In spite of efforts to 
disguise the IOJ’s control of the ICCJ, by 
the end of 1965 the ICCJ had not succeeded 
in attracting any significant noncommunist 
support. In October 1960 in Baden, Austria, 
it sponsored a second International Meeting 
of Journalists. Few noncommunists attend¬ 
ed, and several delegations walked out in 
protest against one-sided political resolu¬ 
tions. A third international meeting, held 
aboard the Soviet liner Litva, cruising in the 
Mediterranean from September 20 to Octo¬ 
ber 3, 1963, was more successful in attract¬ 
ing noncommunist participation, particularly 
from African and Arab countries. This last 
meeting, however, was boycotted by the 
Chinese, the Sino-Soviet conflict having by 
then extended to the IOJ. 

The IOJ’s failure to develop ties with 
Western journalists in the mid-1950s was 
coupled with its own internal difficulties. 
The 1956 events in Poland and Hungary 
appear to have created internal controversies, 
and it was not until May 1958, when the IOJ 
held its fourth congress in Bucharest, that 
the organization fully resumed its activities. 

One of the major concerns of the IOJ 
from 1958 onward appears to have been to 
develop its ties with journalist groups in the 
developing areas. Its success was most nota¬ 
ble in Africa, where it helped set up a 
Pan-African Union of Journalists (PAJU), 
following an All-African Journalists’ Con¬ 
ference, held May 19-24, 1961, in Bamako, 
Mali. While the PAJU is organizationally 
independent of the IOJ, relations between 
the two groups have been very close. In 
Latin America, following a journalists’ meet¬ 
ing in Havana in January 1962, the IOJ set 
up a Commission for Information and Co¬ 
operation among Latin American Journalists 
(CICPLA), with headquarters in Montevideo. 
Although the CICPLA held a meeting of its 
“Enlarged Secretariat” in Montevideo on 
May 23-26, 1964, which called for the con¬ 
vening of a Latin American Journalists’ Con¬ 
gress for May 1965, by the end of that year 
the event had not taken place. The growing 


rift between Soviet and Cuban interpretations 
of revolutionary strategy appear to have hin¬ 
dered the IOJ’s influence in Latin America, 
and the CICPLA has remained a relatively 
ineffective body. 

The IOJ’s attempts to further its interests 
in Asia proved abortive. At the fifth IOJ 
congress in Budapest in August 1962, the 
Chinese and Indonesian delegations took 
steps to organize a conference of Afro-Asian 
journalists, which they scheduled for Ban¬ 
dung in April 1963. Although the IOJ 
offered its support to the subsequent Afro- 
Asian Journalists’ Conference, its participa¬ 
tion at the meeting was limited to the status 
of “observer.” The Bandung Conference pro¬ 
ceeded to set up the Afro-Asian Journalists’ 
Association (AAJA), a geographical rival to 
the IOJ in Africa and Asia. The AAJA was 
exceptionally active during the next two 
years, although its attempt to align the 
PAJU to its cause proved unsuccessful. The 
abortive communist coup d’etat in Indonesia 
in September 1965 affected the AAJA, 
whose headquarters were in Djakarta. The 
organization was still active at the end of 
1965, although its center of operations had 
had to be moved to Peking. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

Eligible for membership in the IOJ are 
national unions and groups of journalists, 
and also, since the 1950 congress, individuals 
engaged in journalism. At the end of 1965 
the organization claimed to have a member¬ 
ship of about 110,000 from some eighty 
countries. 

The congress is the highest body of the 
IOJ. Its meetings, which are supposed to 
take place every four years, are attended by 
representatives of affiliated organizations or 
groups and individual members. Individual 
members and representatives of groups with 
fewer than twenty members, however, may 
not vote. The executive committee is elected 
by the congress; it consists of both officers 
and ordinary members and meets at least 
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once a year. The bureau (or presidium) 
consists of the president, secretary general, 
and vice president, and is responsible for 
conducting business between meetings of the 
executive committee. Its members are elect¬ 
ed by the congress, and it meets as required. 
The general secretariat, controlled by the 
secretary-general, works under the general 
direction of the bureau. It carries out all 
administrative work, including finance and 
publications. At the end of 1965 the presi¬ 
dent of the IOJ continued to be Jean-Maurice 
Hermann; the secretary general was Jin 
Meisner, from Czechoslovakia. 

In the 1960s the IOJ set up a number of 
journalist training schools in Eastern Europe 
and Africa to train journalists from develop¬ 
ing countries. 

An offshoot of the IOJ is the Inter¬ 
national Photographic Section, an organi¬ 
zation set up in Prague in March 1962. Al¬ 
though part of the IOJ, it holds its own 
meetings, photographic exhibitions, etc., and 
has its own officers under the chairmanship 
of Vilem Kropp (Czechoslovakia). 

In addition to its congresses, the IOJ has 
held the following international conferences: 
Conference of Agricultural Journalists, 
Plovdiv, Bulgaria, September 1957; Inter¬ 
national Conference of Reporters, Bucha¬ 
rest, May 1958; International Conference of 


Sports Editors, Budapest, March 1959; Inter¬ 
national Conference of Foreign Affairs Edi¬ 
tors, Prague, June 1959; Round Table Con¬ 
ference of Eastern and Western Journalists, 
Warsaw, October 1961; and Conference of 
Journalists from the Balkans, Bucharest, De¬ 
cember 1965. 

The IOJ claims to be financed entirely by 
affiliation fees. No accounts, however, are 
published. 

PRESS ORGANS 

The IOJ publishes a monthly journal, The 
Democratic Journalist, in English, French, 
Russian, and Spanish. It also issues a fort¬ 
nightly Information Bulletin in the same 
four languages and, since March 1, 1965, in 
Arabic. 

CONGRESSES OF THE IOJ 

1st congress, June 1946, Copenhagen 
2d congress, June 1947, Prague 
3d congress, September 1950, Helsinki 
4th congress, May 1958, Bucharest 
5th congress, August 1962, Budapest 
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THE INTERNATONAL PEASANTS’ COUNCIL 


The International Peasants’ Council (Mezh- 
dunarodnyi Krestianskii Sovet, or Krestian- 
skii Internatsional), usually called the Peas¬ 
ants’ International or the Krestintern, was 
founded at an international peasants’ confer¬ 
ence in Moscow on October 10-15, 1923, on 
the initiative of the Comintern. This organiza¬ 


tion was intended to provide better access to 
the small farmers and landless farm workers, 
with the intention of integrating their organi¬ 
zations with communist party work in all 
countries where peasants formed a sizable 
proportion of the population. Particular at¬ 
tention was paid to the peasants in Eastern 
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and Central Europe—from the Baltic coun¬ 
tries down to Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and 
Greece—and in Latin America, where the 
campesino was the target of communist prop¬ 
aganda. 

Until the founding of the Peasants’ Inter¬ 
national the communists had been unable to 
penetrate peasant organizations in Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, 
and Yugoslavia, where such groups played 
important roles in the internal politics of their 
countries. The peasants’ parties had met in 
Prague in 1921 and had created the Interna¬ 
tional Union of Peasants, with its seat in 
Prague, whose purpose was to coordinate and 
promote the needs and demands of European 
peasants. Moscow hoped with the Peasants’ 
International to outbid the International 
Union. Although the latter was a very loose 
and weak organization, it outlived the Peas¬ 
ants’ International. 

A second international peasants’ con¬ 
ference met in Moscow in November 1927 to 
promote the inclusion of the peasants and 
their political parties in the Comintern’s 
united-front efforts. It did not produce the 
expected results. The next venture was a wide¬ 
ly advertised “first European peasants’ con¬ 
gress,” held in Berlin on March 26-29,1930; 
although the meeting brought a large number 
of communist peasant representatives to Ber¬ 
lin from about forty countries, its verbose 
resolutions were never put into practice. With 
the failure of this last congress, the Peasants’ 
International was quietly dissolved in 1933. 
Its work among the peasants was turned over 


to the Red International of Labor Unions, 
which in turn was dissolved in 1937. Tomasz 
Dqbal, 1 a Polish communist of peasant origin 
who had been leader of the Peasants’Interna¬ 
tional, fell under Stalin’s purges and was exe¬ 
cuted. 

PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

Official organs of the Peasants’ International 
were the periodicals Krestianskii Internatsio- 
nal (Peasants’ International), Mezhdunarod- 
nyi krestianskii biulleten (International Peas¬ 
ants’ Bulletin), and Internationale Bauern- 
Nachrichten , published in Berlin. All these 
publications appeared irregularly from 1923 
to 1933. 

The records of the two conferences were 
published, and there are a limited number of 
publications by and about the Peasants’ Inter¬ 
national. For a detailed listing see Witold S. 
Sworakowski, The Communist International 
and Its Front Organizations, Stanford, Calif., 
Hoover Institution, 1965, pp. 453-455. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF STUDENTS 


Tiie origins of the International Union of 
Students (IUS) date back to December 1941 
with the formation—at the initiative of the 
National Union of Students of England, 
Wales and Northern Ireland (NUSEWNI)—of 
an International Council of Students (ICS). 
Concerned with student problems under 
wartime conditions, the ICS dissolved itself 
in the late autumn of 1944 “to make room 
for a new and better form of international 
student cooperation” that would correspond 
to the postwar situation. The ICS called on 
the NUSEWNI to assist in the creation of the 
new student organization. In March 1945 
the NUSEWNI convened a meeting of Allied 
nations’ student groups, both communist 
and noncommunist, at which plans for an 
international student conference were made. 
Meeting in London in November of that 
year, the conference established an Inter¬ 
nationa] Preparatory Committee (IPC) to 
arrange for a constitutional convention for a 
new student international. While the major¬ 
ity of the London conference delegates were 
not communists, the IPC was dominated by 
communists, and a Soviet proposal to move 
the IPC headquarters to Prague was ac¬ 
cepted. Thus, the Czechoslovak National 
Student Union (then completely in com¬ 
munist hands) shared the IPC’s respon¬ 
sibilities in the preparations for the con¬ 
vention. These preparations included the 
drafting of statutes and the selection of 
the credentials committee, both important 
tasks, since the statutes gave strongly central¬ 
ized power to the international body’s exec¬ 
utive committee, while the credentials com¬ 
mittee, in turn, had jurisdiction over the 
granting of delegate status at the convention 
which was to elect the executive committee. 


The founding congress of the IUS took 
place in August 1946 in Prague. It was 
attended by some 300 delegates from thir¬ 
ty-eight countries, representing an estimated 
one and a half million students. Partly as a 
result of decisions taken by the credentials 
committee—e.g., the accreditation of the 
small communist-controlled All-India Stu¬ 
dents’ Federation at the expense of all other 
Indian student groups, including the 
SO,000-member All-India Student Con¬ 
gress—the communist element at the con¬ 
gress had a clear majority of delegate votes. 
Two communists, Josef Grohman (Czecho¬ 
slovakia) and Tom Madden (Great Britain), 
were elected president and secretary-general 
respectively, of the IUS. Communists were 
also elected to a majority of the executive 
committee seats. 

HISTORY 

Although a sizable number of noncom¬ 
munists participated in the founding con¬ 
gress of the IUS and many were elected 
officials, the control over direction and pol¬ 
icy exercised by the communist majority on 
the executive committee and secretariat 
quickly disillusioned the noncommunist 
national unions. By 1947 the president of the 
NUSEWNI was to declare that the IUS had 
been turned into “the student section of the 
Cominform.” In August of that year the 
student unions from Austria, Belgium, and 
Switzerland left the IUS. (The student union 
from the Netherlands had refused to join the 
IUS a year earlier, at the founding congress, 
claiming that the IPC had “already furnished 
evidence of completely one-sided political 
influence.”) 
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Despite the IUS’s unswerving support of 
Soviet views and actions, most noncom¬ 
munist unions continued to favor partici¬ 
pation in the international since, with the 
deterioration of East-West relations, it was 
one of the few remaining channels for con¬ 
tact between students of opposing camps. 
By the end of 1950, however, the IUS’s 
seeming indifference to the views of its 
noncommunist members had resulted in the 
disaffiliation of nearly all of them. The two 
events that appear to have been principally 
responsible for the disaffection were (l)the 
IUS’s failure to protest the February 1948 
coup d’etat in Czechoslovakia, which had 
included suppression of the Czechoslovak 
student leadership (by then no longer con¬ 
trolled by communists), and (2) the ex¬ 
pulsion from the IUS two years later of the 
Yugoslav student union, a direct result of 
the Stalin-Tito controversy and of Yugo¬ 
slavia’s 1948 ouster from the Cominform. 

At the IUS’s second congress, in Prague in 
August 1950, six months after the expulsion 
of the Yugoslavs, a final attempt was made 
by the British union to mediate the Yugoslav 
issue. The response of the IUS came in the 
form of a strongly worded attack from one 
of its vice-presidents, Aleksandr Shelepin, 
who was a leading Figure in the international 
at that time and was to become the head of 
the Soviet State Security Committee (KGB) 
eight years later. Referring to the British 
delegates as “traitors to [their] own 
people,” Shelepin dismissed the request for 
further discussion of the Yugoslav issue with 
a Russian proverb: “You can’t bow to every 
sneeze.” Shelepin’s response reflected the 
uncompromising attitude that characterized 
IUS policy at the congress and that was to 
dominate until Stalin’s death in 1953. The 
partisan stand of the IUS at the second 
congress was seen most notably in its resolu¬ 
tions on the conflict in Korea: the North 
Korean forces were praised as promoters of 
peace while those of the United Nations 
were branded as “aggressors, headed by the 
American imperialists.” In December 1950 


twenty-one national student unions, repre¬ 
senting some two million students, met at an 
International Student Conference in Stock¬ 
holm. Despite significant opposition to the 
polarization of the student movement, the 
International Student Conference and its 
secretariat—the Co-ordinating Secretariat of 
National Unions of Students, formed in Jan¬ 
uary 1952—gradually assumed the role of an 
alternative noncommunist student inter¬ 
national. 

From the time of the IUS’s second con¬ 
gress of 1950 to its third in 1953, the 
policies of the student organization mirrored 
those of the Soviet Union to such an extent 
that even its organizational structure was 
affected. Thus, following the Soviet-insti¬ 
gated purge and execution of the secretary- 
general of the Communist Party of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Rudolf Slansky in December 1951, 
the president of the IUS, Grohman, a mem¬ 
ber of the Czechoslovak party’s central com¬ 
mittee and supporter of Slansky, was no 
longer seen at IUS meetings. At the IUS 
August 1952 council meeting in Bucharest, 
the Rumanian Bernard Bereanu was elected 
to the presidency. 

With the death of Stalin in March 1953 
the IUS moved to reverse its sectarian poli¬ 
cies. At its third congress in August of that 
year the IUS stressed its desire for cooper¬ 
ation with all students, regardless of their 
individual beliefs. In order to broaden its 
base the IUS also introduced the concept of 
associate membership. Finally, responding to 
a suggestion by Malenkov at a session of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet of the possible re¬ 
establishment of diplomatic relations with 
Yugoslavia, the IUS announced on the same 
day—two weeks before the opening of the 
congress—that it was inviting Yugoslav stu¬ 
dents to participate. 

Between 1953 and 1956, when it held its 
fourth congress, the IUS continued to play 
down its political and ideological commit¬ 
ments. It emphasized instead the leit-motifs 
of “peaceful coexistence” and “national in¬ 
dependence,” directing them, respectively, 
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to Western student unions and to those of 
developing countries. It would appear, how¬ 
ever, that the effect of the new IUS ap¬ 
proach was relatively counterproductive: the 
student unions in Western Europe and North 
America continued to be reserved and wary; 
and many unions in the developing areas saw 
the shift in IUS policy as being primarily 
concerned with East-West detente at the 
expense of anticolonial and national liber¬ 
ation movements. 

At its fourth congress in Prague, August- 
September 1956, the IUS was faced with 
considerable criticism from left-wing groups 
in the developing areas, despite the fact that 
more than a year earlier it had decided to 
'‘considerably increase” its anticolonial activ¬ 
ities. The principal spokesman for the dissi¬ 
dents was Hu Chi-li, the representative of the 
All-China Student Federation, who repeat¬ 
edly stressed the primacy of anticolonialism. 
Aware of the challenge represented by the 
Chinese, the IUS increased its scholarships to 
students from developing areas and organ¬ 
ized seminars on colonialism. At the same 
time, however, it continued to call for 
“peaceful coexistence” and courted Western 
student unions with appeals for student 
unity couched in moderate language. A num¬ 
ber of reforms in internal organization pro¬ 
posed by the noncommunists in 1950 were 
adopted at the 1956 congress. 

That this new policy was only a reflection 
of Soviet interests and not a break with 
them was evidenced a few months later in 
the lUS’s response to the suppressed Hungar¬ 
ian revolution. In their accounts of the 
events the IUS publications World Student 
News and News Service referred to the in¬ 
surgents as “armed fascist groups” who want¬ 
ed to “make Hungary a country of the 
landlords and the Catholic Church again.” 

At the same time that the lUS’s attitude 
to the Hungarian crisis alienated many West¬ 
ern student unions, the schism with the 
left-wing groups from developing areas— 
partly motivated by the latter’s contention 
of an JUS conciliatory response to “imperial¬ 


ism”—continued to grow, representing an 
increasingly greater threat to the organiza¬ 
tion’s leadership. At the Fifth IUS congress, 
in Peking in September 1958, political issues 
were reemphasized, in contrast to the fourth 
congress, which, in an apparent response to 
Western student opinion, had included dis¬ 
cussion of purely student problems. The IUS 
leadership’s political stands, however, con¬ 
tinued to be dictated by the imperatives of 
Soviet foreign policy with its then advocacy 
of East-West detente. Thus there developed a 
bipolarization engendered by political op¬ 
tions—peace or anti-imperialism—with the 
Soviet and East European delegations pitted 
against those of China and of many of the 
developing countries of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America. Twenty student unions from 
the latter group, in a demonstration of both 
unity and independence of the pro-Soviet 
leadership of the IUS, convened immediatley 
after the congress a meeting of fifty-seven 
student organizations from forty-six de¬ 
veloping counties to “discuss common prob¬ 
lems and seek means and forms of cooper¬ 
ation.” While the meeting did not give birth 
to a rival organization to the IUS, it opened 
up the possibility of a geographically ex¬ 
clusionary development at the expense of 
the Soviet Union and its East European allies 
and over which the Chinese would be likely 
to have relatively greater control. 

By late 1958 there began to appear in IUS 
publications and in official East European 
commentaries concerning the IUS references 
to “differences” in the councils of the 
organization. Almost entirely, these differ¬ 
ences involved the Chinese and revolved 
around the various facets of the Soviet 
policy of “peaceful coexistence.” At its ex¬ 
ecutive committee meeting in Tunis in 1960, 
the IUS provided the forum for the first 
public Moscow-Peking dispute in the pres¬ 
ence of noncommunists. For the first time in 
the history of the international communist 
movement, the Chinese openly accused the 
Soviet Union of trying to come to an agree¬ 
ment with the “imperialists.” 
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Although the sixth 1US congress in Bagh¬ 
dad in October 1960 witnessed a certain 
hardening in the IUS leadership’s attitudes 
toward the West, Sino-Soviet vituperations 
continued to increase. The seventh congress, 
held in Leningrad in August 1962, was the 
scene of an intensification of the polemic. 1 
A new plateau in the dispute was not 
reached, however, till after July 1963, date 
of the signing of the nuclear test ban treaty 
between the Soviet Union, Great Britain, 
and the United States. While the IUS wel¬ 
comed the treaty, the All-China Student 
Federation called it “a big fraud to fool 
students and people of the world,” referred 
to the IUS secretariat’s “shameful capit¬ 
ulation to imperialism,” and condemned 
“certain IUS leaders who tail after the Soviet 
Government in its capitulationist diplo¬ 
macy.” 2 The IUS, in turn, criticized the 
Chinese for their “demagogic,” “harmful,” 
and “irresponsible” statements. 

The apogee of the IUS’s Sino-Soviet con¬ 
flict occurred at the eighth congress in Sofia 
in November-December 1964. By that time 
the Chinese, together with the Indonesian 
student union, had already taken steps to 
create a rival student organization com¬ 
prising representation from Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. Even though a rival body had 
not been set up by November 1964 (nor 
established by the end of 1965), Chinese 
participation at the congress was in the 
nature of combined disruption and proselyt- 
ism. The pro-Soviet leadership of the IUS 
was able to isolate the Chinese, but it was 
faced with a dilemma. If it continued to 
allow Chinese participation in its meetings, 
the conflict could paralyze IUS activities and 
also spread to other student organizations— 
e.g., at the congress even the erstwhile auto¬ 
matic support of the Rumanians was begin¬ 
ning to waver. On the other hand, the IUS 
leadership feared that if it were to expel the 
Chinese it might be instrumental in the 
creation of a competing center around which 
all left-wing disaffected student organiza¬ 
tions, particularly those from the develop¬ 


ing areas, could rally. At the end of 1965 the 
IUS was still confronted with the dilemma. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

Full or associate membership in the IUS is 
open to national unions of students, or to 
other student organizations where no nation¬ 
al union exists. As its eighth congress in 
1964 the IUS claimed a membership of 
seventy-eight student organizations. Twenty- 
eight of these, however, were overseas or 
minority groupings, not representative of 
the students of their countries. Of the 
remaining fifty, thirteen full members came 
from communist countrries, while another 
twenty-five were from Africa (twelve), Latin 
America (ten), Asia (two), and Europe 
(one); and twelve were associate members— 
four Africans, two Latin Americans, two 
Asians, and four Europeans. Fifteen of the 
seventy-eight organizations on the member¬ 
ship list did not participate in the congress 
and their membership was therefore un¬ 
certain. 

The congress is the highest body in the 
IUS. Its meetings are supposed to take place 
every two years. All affiliated and associated 
organizations send delegates to the con¬ 
gresses. Observers are invited, but have no 
voting rights. At Sofia in 1964 some 200 
delegates were present. Until its abolition in 
1956 there existed an IUS council which 
met between congresses and was comprised 
of one delegate from each national student 
union. The executive committee consists of 
the president, secretary general, vice presi¬ 
dents, treasurer, secretaries, and “ordinary 
members.” The national student organiza¬ 
tions represented are chosen by the con¬ 
gress, but each such organization selects its 
own representative. Except for a brief period 
in 1952 when a Rumanian replaced Josef 
Grohman, the IUS presidency has been held 
by a Czechoslovak. Although the IUS con¬ 
stitution forbids election to the executive 
committee of anyone at the time of election 
whose university courses were completed 
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more than three years before, the longest 
reigning IUS president was Jin Pelikan, who, 
although graduated in 1949, became presi¬ 
dent in 1953 and did not resign till 1963, 
when he was replaced by another Czechos¬ 
lovak, Zbynek Vokrouhlicky. The head¬ 
quarters of the IUS is in Prague. 

The IUS claims to be financed by affili¬ 
ation fees and the sale of its publications, 
although the scale of the organization’s 
worldwide activities and commitments 
makes it seem doubtful that these resources 
would cover all the costs. 

The IUS works closely with the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth, which it 
assists in running the “World Youth Festi¬ 
vals” and “World Youth Forums” (see The 
World Federation of Democratic Youth). It 
also regularly supports the activities of the 
World Council of Peace. 

With respect to other international organ¬ 
izations, the IUS enjoyed consultative status 
with UNESCO from July 1948 until Decem¬ 
ber 1952, when it was relegated to the 
register (or “Special List”); in June 1962 it 
was admitted to Category C status, but 
applications for Category B status have been 
twice deferred. It has no consultative status 
with the UN’s Economic and Social Council 
or with any other UN specialized agencies. 


PRESS ORGANS 

The IUS has published a monthly magazine, 
World Student News, since 1946 and a fort¬ 
nightly newsheet, News Service, since 1950. 

CONGRESSES OF THE IUS 

1st congress, August 1946, Prague 
2d congress, August 1950, Prague 
3d congress, August 1953, Warsaw 
4th congress, August-September 1956, 
Prague 

5th congress, September 1958, Peking 
6th congress, October 1960, Baghdad 
7th congress. August 1962, Leningrad 
8th congress, November-December 1964, 
Sofia 
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IRAN 


Since 1941 communism in Iran has been rep¬ 
resented by the Masses Party of Iran (Hezbe 
Tudeh Iran, known as the Tudeh). Founded in 
October of that year in the wake of the Soviet- 
British occupation of Iran, the Tudeh was heir 
to earlier communist organizations which 
existed in Iran in the 1920s and 1930s. Its 
initial founders were Abol Ghassem Assadi, 


Iraj Eskandari, Morteza Yazdi, Reza Rad- 
manesh, and Reza Rusta. This group was sub¬ 
sequently joined by nineteen other leaders, of 
whom perhaps the best known were Suleiman 
Mohsen Eskandari, Abbas Eskandari, Bozorg 
Alavi, Fereydoun Keshavarz, Nureddin 
Alamuti, Ardeshir Ovenessian, Khalil Maleki, 
and Mohammed Bahrami. Of these, Khalil 
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Maleki broke away from the party in 1948 
and proceeded to establish first the Tudeh 
Socialist League and later (in 1953) a Titoist 
group called the Third Force. 

HISTORY 

It is possible to distinguish four phases in the 
history of the communist movement in Iran. 

The Baku-Gilan Phase Originating among 
the Iranian workers in Baku under the name 
of Justice (Adalat), the communist movement 
spread gradually to Iran toward the end of 
World War I. Its growth was stimulated by the 
formation of soviets among the Russian 
troops in northern Iran in 1917 and 1918. 
Aided by the Red Army’s invasion of Enzeli 
(Pahlavi), Kuchik Khan’s rebellion in Gilan 
(1917 to 1921) resulted in the proclamation 
of the Persian Soviet Socialist Republic (the 
Gilan Republic) on June 4, 1920. Kuchik’s 
cabinet represented a coalition of communists 
and noncommunists, but ultimate authority 
rested with an overwhelmingly communist 
executive committee, among whose members 
were a Soviet national, Abrahamov, and an 
Azeri communist, Javad Zadeh, who was to 
reappear twenty years later in Iran as Jaafar 
Pishevari. On June 23,1920, the first congress 
of the Communist Party of Iran (Hexbe Kom- 
unist Iran, HKI) was held in Soviet-occupied 
Enzeli. The advent of Reza Khan to power in 
1921 resulted in the defeat of Kuchik Khan’s 
regime in Gilan and subsequent curbs on com¬ 
munist activity in Iran as a whole. In June 
1931 the Iranian parliament ( majlis ) passed a 
law banning all open or disguised communist 
organizations. 

The Erani Circle In the mid-1930s the 
party was revived by a group of intellectuals 
(mostly former state scholarship holders in 
Europe) under the leadership of a physicist, 
Taghi Erani. The “circle” formed by him was 
conceived as a Marxist study group, an elite 
organization. In 1937 fifty-three members of 
the circle were arrested, and in 1938 they 
were sentenced to varying prison terms. Erani 
died in prison. 


World War II Following the Soviet-British 
occupation of Iran in September 1941, the 
communist movement reappeared as the 
Tudeh party, an organization avoiding the 
label “communist” and following, initially, 
the popular-front tactic with regard to its 
recruitment. However, its founders and lead¬ 
ers were either former members of the Erani 
circle (now released from prison) or, in a few 
cases, veterans of the movement of the 1920s 
who had returned to Iran with the entry of 
Soviet troops into the country. 

Operating as a legal organization, the 
Tudeh succeeded in having eight of its candi¬ 
dates seated as deputies in the majlis in 1944. 
In August of that year the party held its first 
congress in Teheran. Its program called for 
reforms in a broad nationalist and progressive 
sense, avoiding all mention of nationalization 
of the economy or dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat. However, the Tudeh did not conceal its 
advocacy of a close Soviet-Iranian friendship, 
and in the fall of 1944 it agitated strongly for 
an oil concession to the Soviet Union. This 
identification with Soviet interests brought 
about defections from party ranks. 

In September 1945 the Tudeh was re¬ 
placed in Azerbaijan by a newly established 
Democratic Party of Iran (Hezbe Demokrate 
Iran), which broadened its membership to suit 
local circumstances. On December 12, shield¬ 
ed by the Red Army, the party proclaimed the 
Autonomous Republic of Azerbaijan. Headed 
by the veteran fighter Jaafar Pishevari, the 
rebel government included among its mem¬ 
bers Salamollah Javid; Mohammed Beria (Bi- 
riya), the leader of the street-cleaners’ union; 
and Gholam Danishyan, a Soviet national who 
had served as political deputy minister of war 
and commander in chief of the rebel army. In 
a parallel move Kurdish nationalists, equipped 
with Soviet arms and uniforms, established 
their own independent republic at Mahabad 
with Qazi Mohammed as leader. The two re¬ 
gimes entered into uneasy cooperation with 
each other under Soviet aegis. 

The Azerbaijan revolution materially 
strengthened the Tudeh influence in Teheran. 
On August 1, 1946, three portfolios in the 
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Ghavam Saltaneh cabinet were entrusted to 
Tudeh leaders Iraj Eskandari, Keshavarz, and 
Yazdi, while a fellow-traveling aristocrat, 
Mozaffar Firuz, was appointed minister of 
labor and propaganda. 

Following the inconclusive debates in the 
U.N. Security Council, the Red Army with¬ 
drew from Iran in May 1946, leaving the two 
autonomous states to their own devices. On 
December 12 Iranian troops reentered Azer¬ 
baijan and put an end to both rebel govern¬ 
ments after only a slight resistance. Top lead¬ 
ers of both regimes escaped to the Soviet 
Union (Pishevari was reported to have died 
later in an automobile accident in Baku). In a 
subsequent reshuffle of the Iranian cabinet 
the Tudeh ministers were deprived of their 
posts, and communist influence began to 
wane. 

The National Front The Tudeh was for¬ 
mally outlawed in February 1949, following 
an attempt on the life of the shah by a man 
identified as a Tudeh member. The ensuing 
government reprisals resulted in the arrest 
and subsequent escape abroad (in 1950) 
of nine of its leaders. The party did not re¬ 
appear in force until the oil crisis of 1951 to 
1953. At that time it came out into the open 
in support of Premier Mohammed Mossa¬ 
degh’s National Front. Its ability to mobilize 
the masses in the critical days of July 1952 
frustrated the shah’s attempt to dismiss Mos¬ 
sadegh. The party followed at that time a 
tactic of united front with any anti-British 
groups, including the religious followers of 
Mullah Abol Ghassem Kashani. The proroyal¬ 
ist coup of General Zahedi in August 1953 put 
an end not only to the Mossadegh regime but 
also to the growing influence of the Tudeh. 
The demise of the party was completed with 
the discovery in 1954 of a communist net¬ 
work in the army (involving 600 officers) 
which was engaging in espionage for Moscow’s 
benefit. Massive arrests and trials followed. 

In the late 1950s Iranian police made oc¬ 
casional discoveries of secret communist 
printing presses, but in the 1960s there was no 
evidence of significant party activity inside 


the country. However, exiled party leaders 
continued to operate in Europe. Following 
another attempt on the fife of the shah in 
April 1965, the authorities announced the 
discovery of an allegedly pro-Chinese group 
among young engineers graduated from Brit¬ 
ish universities. In August of that year three 
members of the Tudeh central committee in 
exile split from its pro-Soviet majority and 
journeyed to Peking, revealing the existence 
of a Maoist group of unknown strength within 
the Iranian communist movement. 

The shah’s rapprochement with Russia in 
1965, exemplified by the Soviet-Iranian steel- 
plant agreement, posed some serious prob¬ 
lems of strategy for the exile Tudeh leader¬ 
ship, who debated privately and in some re¬ 
leased statements the effects of such policies 
on the future of the revolution in Iran. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

For the first seven years of its existence, until 
it was outlawed in February 1949, the Tudeh 
was recognized as a lawful political party. 
Established initially as an organization en¬ 
compassing not only communists, but also 
other leftist and liberal elements, the Tudeh 
had a fluctuating membership claimed by the 
party to reach 25,000 in 1944. This claim was 
based on the attendance of the first party 
congress in 1944 by 168 delegates, each of 
whom was said to represent 150 card-carrying 
members. At all times the Tudeh had an inner 
core of indoctrinated communists, mostly 
veterans of pre-World War II days. Because of 
its clandestine character today, there is no 
valid basis for estimating its numerical 
strength. Since 1953 the party has been sub¬ 
jected to close police surveillance, and vir¬ 
tually all its known leaders are presently in 
exile, mostly in East Germany and other 
countries of the communist bloc. 

During the period of its legal operation in 
the 1940s the party’s leadership consisted of 
an eleven-man central committee, a nine-man 
control commission, and a five-man polit- 
buro; the first two of these bodies were elec¬ 
ted by a congress of party delegates. At the 
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lower echelons the party had provincial and 
local organizations, with the cell as its basic 
unit. Party publications during the subse¬ 
quent clandestine period indicate that this 
structure, at least in its rudimentary form, has 
been preserved, inasmuch as references are 
made to plenum sessions of the central com¬ 
mittee (in exile) and to the meetings of the 
central committee’s executive board (prob¬ 
ably superseding the earlier politburo). Al¬ 
though the present exile leadership behaves as 
if it held effective control over the party, 
conclusive evidence of this control is lacking, 
and there is a possibility that new and un¬ 
known leaders have replaced the old ones in 
the underground organization in Iran itself. 
From time to time the Tudeh releases state¬ 
ments reflecting its current stand on national 
and international issues. Such statements are, 
as a rule, broadcast by the clandestine radio 
station Peike Iran, reputedly located in East¬ 
ern Europe. Authors of these statements are 
not identified by name. 

The social composition of the Tudeh has 
varied from phase to phase. Although the 
inner core of veteran leaders has been predom¬ 
inantly of the intellectual class, during the war 
there was much recruiting directly among the 
workers and through the capture of leadership 
in the labor unions. The ban on the party in 
1949 ended its actual or attempted mass char¬ 
acter, and the government took strong meas¬ 
ures to impose its own control on unions and 
prevent the communist-dominated World 
Federation of Trade Unions from establishing 
a close tie with the Iranian labor movement. 
On at least two occasions, once in 1945 and 
again in 1953-1954, the Tudeh tried to pene¬ 
trate the Iranian officer corps, the second 
endeavor resulting in substantial recruitment. 
Since the beginning of the Mossadegh era 
(1954), considerable emphasis has been 
placed on party activity among Iranian stu¬ 
dents, especially the nearly 25,000 studying 
abroad. Except for a relatively brief period 
from 1944 to 1946 in the province of Azerbai¬ 
jan, the party has made no major effort to win 
over the peasantry, preferring instead to con¬ 


centrate on the urban and industrial centers of 
Teheran, Isfahan, Tabriz, Abadan, Pahlavi, 
Resht, and Meshed. 

At the time of intensified party activity 
(World War II and the oil-crisis period) the 
Tudeh used some additional organizations as 
allies or instruments of its policy. During the 
war and the immediate postwar phase the 
leadership of the Federation of Iranian Trade 
Unions was dominated by the Tudeh, while at 
the peak of the oil crisis, the Association to 
Fight the Imperialist Oil Monopolies had 
party ties. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

Iran’s communist leadership established close 
links with Moscow in the 1920s, and Kuchik 
Khan’s Gilan government availed itself of po¬ 
litical and military Soviet aid. The Iranian 
delegation was one of the largest at the Baku 
Congress of the Peoples of the East in Septem¬ 
ber 1920, and the early HKI party was a 
member of the Comintern. Minutes of the 
sixth Comintern congress in 1928 indicate 
active participation of Iranian delegates in the 
debates on the proposed theses on the revolu¬ 
tionary movement in the colonies and semi¬ 
colonies. Similarly, strong links existed be¬ 
tween the Tudeh (as well as the Azerbaijan 
democrats) and the Soviet occupation author¬ 
ities in Iran during and after World War II. 

The exile party leadership in the post- 
Mossadegh era has maintained a close relation¬ 
ship with Moscow, and party delegates at¬ 
tended the congress of eighty-one “fraternal 
parties” in 1960 as well as the twenty-second 
and twenty-third Soviet party congresses, at 
which they affirmed their full loyalty to Mos¬ 
cow in the Sino-Soviet dispute. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

During the Baku period the Iranian Commu¬ 
nists published Bayraghe A data t (Banner of 
Justice) and Horiyat (Freedom) in Baku, dur¬ 
ing the Gilan Republic Jangal in Resht, and 
during the Erani-circle phase Donya (The 
World) in Teheran and Paykar (Struggle) in 
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Berlin. During and after World War II the 
party published Siyassat (Politics), Rahbar 
(The Leader), Mardom (The People) and 
Razm (Battle) in Teheran. In the Autono¬ 
mous Republic of Azerbaijan the party pub¬ 
lished Azarbaijan in Tabriz, and during the 
postwar period Mardon and Besooyeh Ayan- 
deh (Toward the Future) in Teheran and 
Donya and Masaele Hezbi (Party Issues), 
probably in East Germany. 

The latest texts in Persian under the title 
“Draft Party Program and Statute Adopted 
by Seventh Plenum and Unity Conference” 
(held August 19-29, 1960) appear in Nashri- 
yeh Hezbi (Party Publication), September- 
October 1960. For the English text see Sepehr 
Zabih, The Communist Movement in Iran, 
Berkeley, Calif., University of California 
Press, 1966. 

PARTY CONGRESSES 

1st congress, HKI, 1920, Enzeli 
2d congress, HKI, 1927,Urumia 
1st congress, Tudeh, August, 1944, Teheran 
2d congress, Tudeh, April 1948, Teheran 
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IRAQ 


The Communist Party of Iraq (al-Hizb al- 
Shuyu‘i al-‘Iraqi, CPI) regards March 1934 as 
the date of its founding. 1 At that time mem¬ 
bers of Marxist circles which had been func¬ 
tioning in Iraq for a few years came together 
to form a Committee to Combat Imperialism 
and Exploitation, which changed its name in 
1935 to Communist Party of Iraq. Among the 
early communists who figured prominently in 
the history of the movement in Iraq were 
Yusuf Salman Yusuf, Zaki Khairi Said.Daud 
al-Sayigh, and ‘Abd al-Qadir Ismail al- 
Bustani. The first three were of Christian ex¬ 


traction (Christians are a very small minority 
in Iraq). Yusuf Salman, better known by his 
sobriquet of Fahd (the Leopard), became the 
first secretary general of the party. ‘Abd al- 
Qadir Ismail was the communist link with a 
group of socialist politicians known as the 
People (al-Ahali). The other two, Zaki Khairi 
and Daud al-Sayigh, were to move to the 
center of the stage in later years. Soon after 
founding the party the communists split into 
tiny factions which remained at odds with 
each other for years. 
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HISTORY 

In October 1936 General Bakr Sidqi seized 
control of the government by a coup. Al¬ 
though he was initially supported by the Ahali 
group, in March 1937 Sidqi publicly attacked 
communism, and shortly thereafter the Ahali 
members of the government resigned. ‘Abd 
al-Qadir Isma‘il was sent into exile but kept in 
touch with the Iraqi communist cells from 
Damascus, where he later settled. 

The most active communist leader inside 
Iraq was Fahd, who published a clandestine 
paper called al-Shararah (The Spark), and 
later one called al-Qa‘idah (The Base). Various 
factions refused to recognize Fahd’s author¬ 
ity, and his chief opponent, Daud al-Sayigh, 
was read out of the party. In 1944 Fahd 
formed the CPI’s first central committee, said 
to include two Jews, a Shiite, and a Sabian. In 
1945 he drafted the party’s national charter, 
which called for fostering communist groups 
among the Kurds and other ethnic minorities. 

In 1945 Jewish communists in Iraq estab¬ 
lished an Anti-Zionist League, and in January 
1947 al-Qa'idah described the United Nations 
scheme for the partition of Palestine as “an 
old imperialist proposal.”"- In May, however, 
Gromyko announced the Soviet Union’s sup¬ 
port for partition. 

The Soviet Union’s participation in World 
War II on the side of Great Britain created an 
opportunity for accelerated communist 
growth in Iraq. During the years immediately 
after the war, however, the government em¬ 
barked on vigorous anticommunist measures 
which culminated in the hanging of Fahd and 
three other party leaders in February 1949. 
Even in disarray, the communists continued 
bickering among themselves, and in 1953 the 
majority drove out a .group called Banner of 
the Workers (Rayat al-Shaghghilah). 

In 1957 the opposition parties in Iraq, 
including the communists, formed an under¬ 
ground united front. This front supported the 
revolution of July 1958 carried out by Gen¬ 
eral ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim and other army 
officers, although the communist claim that 
“the working class and the peasants, led by 


the Communist Party, played the cardinal 
role” 3 was an exaggeration. 

As master of Iraq, Qasim strengthened his 
position by playing the different interest 
groups against each other, making particularly 
wide use of the communists during the first 
year of his rule. He appointed Ibrahim Kub- 
bah, generally believed to be a communist, as 
minister of economic affairs. Communists se¬ 
cured other important posts in the govern¬ 
ment, and by the end of 1958 they had ac¬ 
quired great influence in organizations repre¬ 
senting teachers, students, journalists, 
women, peasants, and other segments of so¬ 
ciety. Communists or fellow travelers appear 
to have dominated the Popular Resistance 
Forces and the Partisans of Peace. 

The principal opponents of communism 
were the Arab nationalists, many of whom 
wanted Iraq to be closely associated with 
Egypt and Syria, which had established the 
United Arab Republic early in 1958 and had 
outlawed the communist party. The com¬ 
mander of the Mosul garrison in northern 
Iraq, leading a group of nationalists alarmed at 
what they regarded as the unchecked growth 
of communist power, rose against Qasim in 
March 1959. The help of the communists in 
suppressing this uprising fortified their posi¬ 
tion and weakened that of the Arab national¬ 
ists. 

In July 1959, on the first anniversary of 
Qasim’s revolution, the communists finally 
overplayed their hand. In the northern town 
of Kirkuk they joined a Kurdish mob in 
slaughtering a number of people of the Turco¬ 
man ethnic minority. The popular revulsion 
engendered by this incident cost the party 
most of its prestige, and from this time on 
communist strength in the.government and in 
the country at large declined. 

In January 1960 Qasim issued a law for the 
legalization of political parties. Two commu¬ 
nist applications were received, one from Zaki 
Khairi, who had the support of the great ma¬ 
jority of the party, and the other from Daud 
al-Sayigh, who headed a small splinter group. 
Qasim rejected Khairi’s application and ap¬ 
proved al-Sayigh’s group as the official Com- 
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munist Party of Iraq 4 Reports circulated that 
Qasim had even gone so far as to help al- 
Sayigh build up his fragile organization and 
publish his paper al-Mabda (The Principle). 
Khairi’s unofficial majority had to content 
itself with the name Party of People’s Unity 
(Hizb Ittihad al-Sha‘b, PPU), borrowed from 
its newspaper (by then under the editorship of 
‘Abd al-Qadir Ismail, who had returned from 
his long exile in Damascus). 

Another party legalized in Iraq at this time 
was the Democratic Party of Kurdistan (al- 
Hizb al-Dimuqrati fi Kurdistan), which had 
been formed five years earlier by Mulla Mus¬ 
tafa al-Barzani, who had cooperated with the 
Soviets in establishing the evanescent Kurdish 
Republic of Mahabad on Iranian territory in 
December 1945 and had afterward sought 
refuge in the Soviet Union. The new party 
program drafted in 1960 advocated “friend¬ 
ship and brotherhood” with the communists, 
but al-Barzani and his followers were more 
concerned with furthering Kurdish national¬ 
ism than with Marxism. Iraqi communists in 
general had favored greater autonomy for the 
Kurds within the framework of the republic, 
but had condemned their excessive nationalist 
zeal, and al-Barzani’s party held by far the 
stronger position in the competition for the 
loyalty of the Kurds. 

Early in 1961, for the first time, Khairi’s 
illegal PPU came out openly against Qasim, 
and before the year was out Qasim proceeded 
by a series of maneuvers to undermine the 
PPU’s control or influence in almost all the 
organizations in which it had a foothold. The 
difficulties of the illegal party were increased 
by internal feuds. Husain Radwi(or Radawi), 
better known as Salam ‘Adil, the leader of the 
pro-Soviet element, attended the twenty- 
second congress of the Soviet party in Octo¬ 
ber 1961 as “first secretary of the Communist 
Party of Iraq.” Throughout his regime Qasim 
continued to work with al-Sayigh’s author¬ 
ized party. 

In February 1963 Qasim was overthrown 
in a coup by army officers and leaders of the 
Arab Socialist Renaissance Party (Hizb al- 


Ba‘th al-‘Arabi al-Ishtiraki, known as the 
Ba‘th), which had been founded in Syria and 
had spread to the neighboring Arab countries. 
The chief opposition to this change of govern¬ 
ment came from the communists, but more 
out of hostility toward the Ba‘th than out of 
any love for Qasim. 5 In retaliation the new 
government launched what the communists 
called the Ba‘thist “reign of terror.” Salam 
‘Adil and several other members of the polit- 
buro were executed, along with a number of 
lower-ranking party members. 

Another coup in November 1963 gave the 
military, under Colonel ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Arif, 
the upper hand in the government, but the 
communists continued to complain of harsh 
treatment throughout 1965. In 1964 the ille¬ 
gal Iraqi party, which had again become the 
CPI, was represented by Anwar Mustafa and 
‘Aziz al-Hajj at a meeting in Prague of Marxist 
theoreticians from various Arab countries. 
Late that year the party central committee 
held its first enlarged meeting since the coup 
of February 1963. The meeting condemned 
the “factional activities” of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party and elected central executive 
bodies, although no names were published. 6 

The goal of the CPI, as stated in 1964, was 

to unite all the forces opposed to imperialism 
—communists, democrats, and Arab and Kurd 
patriots—to bring about a noncapitalist so¬ 
ciety as the first stage on the way to true 
socialism. The party was ready to cooperate 
with the Arab Socialist Union (al-Ittihad al- 
‘Arabi al-Ishtiraki), the only political organi¬ 
zation allowed by the government, on condi¬ 
tion that the union abandon its anticommu¬ 
nist conduct. In particular, the CPI supported 
the demands of the Kurds under al-Barzani, 
who had been engaged in almost continuous 
armed conflict with the government since 
1961. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

The party’s first national newspaper was 
Kifah al-Sha'b (People’s Struggle). The un¬ 
authorized PPU published a daily Ittihad al- 
Sha ‘b (People’s Unity). 
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IRELAND 


The Dublin uprising of 1916 marked the be¬ 
ginning of a militant Irish nationalism which, 
through political action and armed struggle, 
achieved its aim in 1949: complete separation 
from England and the establishment of an 
independent Irish Free State. However, the 
creation of an Irish Republic after the civil 
war of 1918-1920 left a part of Northern 
Ireland (Ulster) in England. Since then the 
common demand of all political parties in the 
Irish Republic has been unification of this 
northern part with the republic. This demand 
has not been echoed by all Irish political 
groups in the north; the Irish communists, 


however, have consistently supported the de¬ 
mand for unification. This stand is designed to 
place them in a favorable position in the Irish 
Republic and appeal to nationalist sentiment 
in Ulster while working toward the traditional 
communist goal of weakening “capitalist” 
Great Britain. 

HISTORY 

There is no doubt that some militants who 
fought in the Irish rebellion sympathized with 
bolshevik slogans. There is adequate proof 
that this sporadic sympathy was noticed and 
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reciprocated by the Soviet leadership. The 
Comintern, founded in 1919, was particularly 
eager to infiltrate the Irish revolutionary or¬ 
ganizations. Despite its efforts, however, none 
of the more prominent Irish revolutionary 
leaders succumbed to communism. Although 
the Irish communists proclaimed James Con¬ 
nolly, who had had some communist affilia¬ 
tions in the United States, as their hero and 
martyr, there is no convincing evidence that 
Connolly was in fact anything other than an 
ardent nationalist who had on various occa¬ 
sions preached a hodgepodge of social demo¬ 
cratic, Marxist, and reactionary nationalist 
platitudes. The Irish rebellion is thus a unique 
example of a revolution in which radical so¬ 
cialist, anarchist, and communist elements 
were unable to spread their influence. 

After great efforts to promote communism 
in Ireland, Moscow’s only achievement was 
the creation of a few workers’ revolutionary 
groups in Dublin and Belfast, the respective 
capitals of the Irish Republic and Ulster, and 
in a few industrial centers. These were local 
units operating underground, and in the gen¬ 
eral atmosphere of nationalist secrecy their 
leaders were able to avoid disclosing then- 
communist character even to members of 
these groups. 

The initiative for the creation of the Com¬ 
munist Party of Ireland (CPI) came directly 
from Moscow. During the twelfth plenum of 
the Comintern Executive Committee, held in 
Moscow on August 27-September 15,1932, a 
participant known as Troy presented a report 
entitled “For a Communist Party of Ire¬ 
land,” 1 deploring the Cosgrave government’s 
banning of the revolutionary workers’ groups, 
“the future Communist Party of Ireland.” 
Following the plenum’s political line that the 
period of stabilization in the capitalist coun¬ 
tries had ended and that an approaching eco¬ 
nomic crisis would create a new revolutionary 
situation, Troy insisted that the time had 
come to create a communist party in Ireland. 
On June 3-4,1933, an “inaugural congress” of 
the CPI issued a verbose manifesto accusing 
the Irish “capitalist class” of opposing the 


creation of a unified and truly independent 
Ireland and claiming that only the Irish work¬ 
ing class, backed by the farmers, could carry 
the national struggle to victory. Finally, it 
demanded the creation of an Irish workers’ 
and farmers’ republic modeled after the 
Soviet Union. 

The CPI operated simultaneously in the 
southern part of Ireland, at that time semi¬ 
independent, and in the northern area tied to 
England. The party’s unity in this respect was 
meant to underscore its demand for unifica¬ 
tion of both areas. Despite this simulated na¬ 
tionalism and the care the party took to ob¬ 
scure its ideological adherence to atheism, the 
CPI was never able to recruit a membership of 
even 500. The Catholic beliefs and nationalist 
sentiments of the Irish masses were and still 
are a strong obstacle to the spread of commu¬ 
nism. With such a small membership the party 
was unable to exert any influence on Irish 
politics or on local trade unions. Communist 
claims of influence in the clandestine Irish 
Republican Army are difficult to substantiate 
because of the deep secrecy in which this 
army operated. 

In 1940 the government disbanded the CPI 
in the southern Irish Free State. It continued 
to operate in Ulster as the Communist Party 
of Northern Ireland (CPNI), and after the nazi 
attack on the Soviet Union developed some 
broad activities in support of British-Soviet 
friendship. However, the CPNI encountered 
strong opposition from local organizations of 
the British Labour Party. Between 1941 and 
1945 the communists made great efforts to 
affiliate with the British Labour Party but met 
with consistent refusal. During these years the 
party claimed a great increase in membership, 
but the only figures presented were that this 
“increase” amounted to “more than 800 per¬ 
cent” and that the number of branches “had 
grown to thirty-five.” 2 

V 

Next the CPNI joined in the movement to 
unify the Irish trade unions in Ulster. Unifica¬ 
tion was accomplished in 1952, but the com¬ 
munists were unable to gain influence in the 
new organizations. At its eleventh convention 
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in May 1962 the party adopted a new pro- 
gram which, continuing the demand for uni¬ 
fication, advocated formation of a progressive 
Irish government supported by the workers, 
small farmers, small businessmen, and intel¬ 
lectuals, to assure peaceful coexistence among 
all nations and socialism for Ireland. 

The CPN1 was represented at the interna¬ 
tional communist meetings in Moscow in 
1957 and 1960 and approved Moscow’s line in 
the Sino-Soviet conflict. 

In 1948, at the time of the final struggle for 
the separation of the Irish Free State from 
England, the communists in the south were 
able to rebuild their organization in the guise 
of the Irish Workers’ League (IWL). In May 
1949 the IWL issued an appeal to Irish work¬ 
ers for support in establishing socialism in 
Ireland. In proposing diplomatic relations 
with the communist countries and propa¬ 
gating the Soviet slogan of peaceful coexist¬ 
ence, the IWL revealed its communist orien¬ 
tation , and attendance of its representatives at 
the Moscow meetings of the communist par¬ 
ties in 1957 and 1960 made this official. In 
March 1962, at the party’s fourth conference, 
it changed its name to Irish Workers’ Party 
(IWP). 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

In 1965 Andrew Barr was chairman of the 
executive committee of the CPNI and Hugh 
Moore was secretary. The IWP was led by 
Michael O’ Ri or dan, secretary of the executive 
committee. The parties cooperate closely and 
have a joint coordinating council. The esti¬ 


mated membership of the CPNI in 1965 was 
350. The strength of the IWP in the Irish Free 
State is best indicated by the votes cast for its 
single candidate in the elections of October 
1961 and April 1965: 277 and 183, respec¬ 
tively, or 0.02 and 0.01 percent of the total 
vote. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

The CPNI issues the weekly bulletin Unity , 
and the IWP and CPNI jointly publish the 
monthly The Irish Socialist. 
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ISRAEL 


In March 1919 the left wing of the Workers of 
Zion (Po‘alei Zion) organized separate meet¬ 
ings in Palestine. A splinter party was official¬ 
ly founded in September 1920 as the Socialist 
Workers’ Party (Mifleget P6‘alimSosiyalistit, 
MPS). Prominent among its founding mem¬ 
bers was J. Meyersohn, a Jewish teacher who 
emigrated in 1920 to the Soviet Union, as did 
other founders. Some, such as G. Dua and W. 
Awerbuch, later became active in the Comin¬ 
tern; many were executed in the purges of the 
1930s. 

After 1921 communist activity reverted 
back to the Workers of Zion, where leftist 
groups debated the merits of communism ver¬ 
sus Zionism. In 1922 one of these groups 
organized as the Palestinian Communist Party 
(Palestinische Kommunistische Partei, PKP) 
and survived splits and purges to become, in 
October 1948, the Israeli Communist Party 
(Miflaga Qomunistit Isre’elit, known as 
Maqi). 

HISTORY 

The MPS, founded in 1919, disintegrated in 
1921 after its May Day demonstrations 
clashed with those organized by rival Jewish 
workers, and British authorities subsequently 
jailed or exiled MPS leaders. The PKP, organ¬ 
ized the following year by other leaders, had 
to contend with a radically antizionist splinter 
group, the Communist Party of Palestine 
(Kommunistische Partei fun Palestine). The 
PKP’s strongly antizionist stand provoked re¬ 
peated purges and brought about the expul¬ 
sion in 1924 of the Fraction, the front organi¬ 
zation of the outlawed MPS, from the General 
Federation of Labor (ha-Histadrut ha-Klalit 
shel ha-‘Ovdim ha-Tvrlm b6-Eretz Israel); the 
Fraction was readmitted only twenty years 
later. 


After the fifth PKP congress in July 1924 
efforts at “Arabization” were accelerated, on 
the orders of Karl Radek (Sobelsohn) of the 
Comintern. Fear of censure from the Comin¬ 
tern for failure to recruit Arabs further in¬ 
creased antizionist fervor, and Zionism was 
condemned utopian at best and in the inter¬ 
ests of British imperialism at worst. Arabiza¬ 
tion of the PKP was effected by ousting the 
Jewish leaders, replacing the Yiddish monthly 
with an Arabic one, and collaborating with 
certain Arab nationalist groups. This collabo¬ 
ration caused splits in the PKP, particularly in 
1929 and 1936, when Arab-Jewish differ¬ 
ences erupted in widescale riots. 

By 1938 the PKP had become isolated 
from the main currents of both Jewish and 
Arab politics in Palestine. It was initially 
jolted by the Ribbentrop-Molotov agreement 
but eventually supported it, attacking every¬ 
one assisting the British war effort, chiefly the 
Zionists, and praising the Arab states for not 
breaking relations with Nazi Germany. This 
led to further cleavages, and from 1939 to 
1948 the party worked as two groups, Jewish 
and Arab. The rift was not bridged even in 
1941, after the PKP’s about-face following 
nazi aggression against the Soviet Union and 
the ensuing legalization of the PKP in Pales¬ 
tine. In 1943 the Arab communists formed an 
All-Arab League for National Liberation (a 
title exploiting the Comintern’s dissolution). 
The Arab communists were shocked by the 
Soviet Union’s support for a Jewish state in 
1947 and 1948 and split over the issue (na¬ 
tionalists versus supporters of the Soviet line). 
Jewish communists also split: a small group of 
“Hebrew communists,” mainly students, 
were considered “Titoist” and were expelled 
by the old leadership, who controlled the 
bureaucracy and remained faithful to the 
Moscow line. 
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With the establishment of the State of Is¬ 
rael in 1948, the PKP renamed itself the Israeli 
Communist Party (Maqi). It has operated le¬ 
gally and openly since then but has been ham¬ 
pered by the fact that it is a nonzionist party 
in a Zionist state. It has never entered any 
coalition cabinet. Maqi’s main failure, how¬ 
ever, is reflected in its dwindling popularity 
among Israeli Jews. At first it benefited from 
Soviet support for the establishment of Israel 
and from economic dissatisfaction among 
some new immigrants. However, its lone op¬ 
position stand in the 1956 Sinai campaign and 
the subsequent relative affluence in Israel— 
including full employment—limited its suc¬ 
cess in promoting strikes and arousing dis¬ 
content. Consequently, Maqi has concen¬ 
trated on seeking support among the Arab 
minority; its policies and propaganda are 
noticeably tuned to Arab consumption. 

However, in the summer of 1965 another 
split occurred over the attitude toward Zion¬ 
ism, and most of the Arab members left Maqi 
to form a new party, the New Communist 
List 1 (Reshima Qomunistit Hadasha, known 
as Raqah). This rival party has had remarkable 
success in winning Arab support from Maqi. 


ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The present organization of Maqi appears to 
resemble the pyramidal pattern in noncom¬ 
munist states. The fourteenth party congress 
in 1961 2 reported a membership of 74.3 per¬ 
cent Jews and 25.7 percent Arabs, a consider¬ 
ably higher Arab proportion than in other 
Israeli parties. Of the total, 83.8 percent had 
joined since 1948 and 27 percent had joined 
since 1957, an indication of rapid turnover. 
Salaried workers and employees comprised 
72.9 percent, self-employed (presumably 
white-collar workers) 20 percent and house¬ 
wives 7.1 percent. Only 3.2 percent were illit¬ 
erate. Actual membership statistics are kept 
secret, despite the fact that Maqi and Raqah 
are legal and overtly active in Israel. Soviet 
publications give Maqi membership as “about 


30,000,” 3 but this figure has never been veri¬ 
fied. 

Intellectuals hold leading positions in the 
Israeli communist movement; Maqi is led by 
S. Miqunis, an engineer, and M. Sneh, a physi¬ 
cian, both Jews; Raqah’s leaders include three 
Arab journalists, E. Toma, E. Habibi, and T. 
Tubi, and a Jewish University graduate, M. 
Vilner. Although student support for the 
communists is weak, the youth organization, 
the Alliance of Communist Youth (Berlth 
No‘ar Qomunisti), is important as a source of 
cadres. 

Although communist potential in the over¬ 
all political arena and trade-union organiza¬ 
tions is peripheral, the party has succeeded in 
ensliting some support from nonaffiliated 
voters in parliamentary and, to a lesser extent, 
local elections. In parliamentary elections 
communists have polled 2.8 to 4.5 percent of 
the total valid votes and have taken three to 
six seats in the 120-member parliament ( knes - 
set). A special feature has been the electoral 
support—largely a protest vote—of the Arab 
minority. Although Arabs constitute a scant 
one-ninth of the population, Maqi received 
about one-third of their vote in 1959 and 
about one-half in 1961. In 1965 Maqi re¬ 
ceived 13,617 votes (1.1 percent) and one 
parliament seat and Raqah 27,413 votes (2.3 
percent) and three seats. 4 Of these, the Arab 
communist vote was about two-thirds of the 
total. This support is also reflected in the 
1965 vote for the largest Arab municipality, 
Nazareth, where the all-Arab vote elected an 
unprecedented seven municipal councilors 
out of fifteen. 

During the early period of the Palestinian 
mandate the outlawed MPS often operated 
through a front organization, the Fraction, in 
the trade-union elections. During World War 
II, the main MPS front organization was the V 
(Victory) League, a body formed to mobilize 
aid for the Soviet war effort against Germany. 
There are also various friendship societies 
with the Soviet Union and other communsit 
countries, but their impact is very limited, and 
they have no political influence. 
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RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

Moscow recognized the PKP as a member 
party of the Comintern in 1924, and later the 
party sent students to the Comintern school. 
However, in 1937 relations with the Comin¬ 
tern were practically severed. Nevertheless, 
loyalty to Moscow has been a keystone of 
party policy, and Maqi has adopted all Mos¬ 
cow’s decisions, from earliest days to the Viet¬ 
nam issue. In 1963 a tiny pro-Chinese faction 
published a few issues of a journal in Mao’s 
favor and was ousted. Maqi vies with Raqah 
for recognition by Moscow (which has urged 
them to reunite); however, its attempts to 
label Raqah as pro-Chinese have failed. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The main organ of Maqi is the Hebrew daily 
Qol ha- 1 Am (Voice of the People) and the 
newly founded Arabic fortnightly Sawt al- 
Sha‘b (Voice of the People). Raqah publishes 
the Arabic biweekly al-Ittihad (Union) and 
the Hebrew weekly Zd ka-Derekh (This Is the 
Way). Maqi-sponsored communist weeklies 
appear in Yiddish, French, Hungarian, Ru¬ 
manian, and Bulgarian, and a monthly appears 
in Polish; all these are aimed at new immi¬ 
grants. A number of other periodicals appear 
in Arabic. 

The statutes of Maqi, as emended in the 
fourteenth congress in 1961, are published in 
the Hebrew report of that congress (pp. 
274-284) ; they are omitted from the Russian 
translation. They are still valid for Maqi. 
Raqah is not known to have published its own 
statutes. Maqi’s present program was ap¬ 
proved at the fifteenth congress in 1965 and 
published in Hebrew in Ha-Velda ha-Hamesh- 
‘esreh (The Fifteenth Congress). Tel Aviv, 
1965 (pp. 173-176). Before the November 
1965 elections Maqi and Raqah published 
their respective platforms in special booklets 
in Hebrew and Arabic; these were reprinted in 
their respective organs. 

There is no access to Maqi’s archives. 
Decisions of its central committee appear in 
the party organs in Hebrew or Arabic and in 
Information Bulletin, Documents of the Com¬ 
munist and Workers’ Parties, Articles and 


Speeches , published in Prague. Some state¬ 
ments of communist leaders in Palestine and 
Israel have been issued as booklets in Hebrew, 
Yiddish, and Arabic. The main official rec¬ 
ords, however, are the reports of the party 
congresses, generally published in Hebrew. 

PARTY CONGRESSES 

1st congress, MPS. 1920 
2d congress, MPS. 1921 
3d congress, PKP. 1922 
4th congress, PKP, 1922 
5th congress. PKP. July 1924 
6th congress. PKP, 1926 
7th congress. PKP, 1930 
8th congress. PKP, 1944 
9th congress. PKP, 1945 
10 congress, PKP, 1946 

11th congress, Maqi, October 1949, Tel Aviv- 
Jaffa 

12th congress, Maqi, May 1952, Tel Aviv- 
Jaffa 

13th congress, Maqi, May 1957, Tel Aviv- 
Jaffa 

14th congress, Maqi, May-June 1961, Tel 
Aviv-Jaffa 

15th congress, Maqi, August 1965, Tel Aviv- 
Jaffa 

The fifteenth congress, originally scheduled 
for June 1965, finally collapsed altogether 
because of the Maqi-Raqah rivalry. 
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ITALY 


The Italian Communist Party (Partito Comu- 
nista Italiano, PCI) was founded on January 
21,1921, when it seceded from the strife-torn 
Italian Socialist Party (Partito Socialista Ita¬ 
liano, PSI) at the PSI’s seventeenth congress, 
at Leghorn. The parent organization, which 
dated from the Genoa congress of 1892, had 
adopted a contradictory program that led to 
vacillation between “minimalists,” who 
stressed priority of short-term democratic re¬ 
form, and left-wing “maximalists,” who in¬ 
sisted on long-term goals of revolutionary 
social change. The years after World War I 
brought a resurgence of Italian Marxism, be¬ 
cause of economic dislocation and the attrac¬ 
tion of Lenin’s revolution in Russia. In the 
early fall of 1920 a delegation of Italian maxi¬ 
malists returned from Moscow with the dis¬ 
concerting announcement that if the PSI 
wished to gain entry into the Comintern it 
must rid itself of all “revisionists” and accept 
unequivocally Lenin’s Twenty-one Condi¬ 
tions for Admission. Coming in the wake of 
abortive sit-down strikes in the metallurgical 
plants, this news precipitated a crisis within 
the PSI during which party leaders first ap¬ 
proved and then hastily rejected the Twenty- 
one Conditions. “Revisionists” such as Filip¬ 


po Turati and Claudio Treves, backed by 
Bruno Buozzi of the Italian General Confeder¬ 
ation of Labor (Confederazione General Ita- 
liana del Lavoro), resisted Moscow’s blandish¬ 
ments. The largest faction within the PSI, a 
center group dominated by Pietro Nenni, 
sought to maintain party unity by paying lip 
service to both social democratic and maxi¬ 
malist slogans. The PSI’s extreme leftist 
group, who favored acceptance of the Twen¬ 
ty-one Conditions, led the secession at Leg¬ 
horn. 

The first secretary of the PCI was the Nea¬ 
politan Amadeo Bordiga, editor of II Soviet. 
Opposed to collaboration with the socialists, 
Bordiga also recommended communist ab¬ 
stention from parliamentary struggles and 
urged instead that power be seized through 
revolutionary action by the labor unions. Oth¬ 
er early PCI leaders included Antonio Grazia- 
dei; Giuseppe Tuntar, editor of the Trieste 
Lavoratore\ and the Romagnole Nicola Bom- 
bacci, who was to become a fascist and II 
Duce’s partner in death on the shore of Lake 
Como in 1945. 

These extremists were displaced from PCI 
leadership during the next few years by a 
cluster of intellectuals headed by Antonio 
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Gramsci, Palmiro Togiiatti, Umberto Terraci- 
ni, and Angelo Tasca, who founded an influ¬ 
ential weekly newspaper Ordine nuovo in 
Turin in May 1919. Impressed by Lenin’s use 
of soviets, Gramsci saw the possibility of mak¬ 
ing similar use of the new shop committees 
(consigli di fabbrica) emerging in Turin’s Fiat 
plants. The Ordine nuovo group took an ac¬ 
tive part in the backstage maneuvers that ac¬ 
companied the birth of the PCI in January 
1921. 

HISTORY 

During the year or so after the PCI’s advent 
Gramsci’s Ordine Nuovo group won the favor 
of Grigorii Zinoviev and Nikolai Bukharin in 
the Comintern. Friendships that Gramsci 
shrewdly cultivated during eighteen months 
spent in Moscow after June 1922 served him 
well in his fight to oust Bordiga from PCI 
leadership. 

While that intraparty contest was shaping 
up, Mussolini’s fascists marched to power in 
October 1922. Interested chiefly in bringing 
about the revolutionary overthrow of the 
“capitalist regime,” the PCI at first professed 
to see very little difference between the black¬ 
shirts and the rest of the bourgeoisie. Conse¬ 
quently, it made no serious effort to defend 
the beleaguered liberal government, despite 
occasional propagandists talk about a “unit¬ 
ed front” with the socialists. In March 1923 at 
least 2,000 communists were arrested, includ¬ 
ing such leaders as Bordiga and Ruggiero 
Grieco, but most were acquitted before the 
end of the year. Reeling from fascist blows, 
the PCI lost two-thirds of its members that 
year; yet in April 1924 it won nineteen seats 
in the parliament. During the political crisis 
precipitated by the fascists’ assassination in 
June 1924 of the reformist socialist leader 
Giacomo Matteotti, the PCI temporarily 
joined the Aventine secession from parlia¬ 
ment but quickly decided to return to its seats 
and urge action on the barricades. 

A major turning point was reached at the 
third party congress, held in Lyon in January 


1926, when the PCI voted overwhelmingly to 
expel Bordiga from the central committee and 
to recognize Gramsci as undisputed master. 
The Lyon theses called on the party to sup¬ 
port “piecemeal actions” for improving work¬ 
ing conditions, emphasize the “unity” of the 
working class, stress the fight for “freedom,” 
advocate land for the peasants, and work for 
the goal of a republican assembly representing 
committees of workers and peasants. 

When Mussolini’s “exceptional decrees” 
clamped down the dictatorship in November 
1926, the PCI, which had already adopted a 
cell-type of organization, went under deep 
cover. Even so, it suffered heavily. Police ar¬ 
rested Gramsci, Terracini, and other top fig¬ 
ures, along with hundreds of the rank and file. 
Only a handful of leaders escaped, the most 
noted being Togiiatti, who was then on a 
mission to Moscow. In May 1928 the court 
handed down sentences of more than twenty 
years’ imprisonment for the party leaders. 
While he was in prison Gramsci managed to 
keep notebooks that were to be published 
after the liberation. 1 Togiiatti, who had been 
de facto head of the PCI since Gramsci’s ar¬ 
rest, became undisputed chief when Gramsci 
died on April 27,1937. 

In 1928 Togiiatti had defined fascism as an 
integral phase of capitalist development, “a 
reactionary movement of the large industrial 

r\ 

and agrarian bourgeoisie.” During the next 
six years, in accordance with the instructions 
of the sixth Comintern congress, the PCI re¬ 
frained from participating with emigre social¬ 
ists and others in the Anti-Fascist Concentra¬ 
tion organized in Paris. The PCI was being 
directed from its “foreign center” in Paris, but 
much of the time it also maintained a covert 
“internal center” in Milan and occasionally 
sparked short-lived strikes. Reflecting the in¬ 
creasingly rigid Comintern discipline,in 1929 
the PCI expelled the “rightist” Angelo Tasca, 
and in 1930 it purged “The Three” (Pietro 
Tresso, Alfonso Leonetti,and Paolo Ravazzo- 
li) for daring to doubt the imminence of a 
revolutionary situation in Italy. The following 
summer Ignazio Silone was ousted, and in 
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1932 others met the same fate. When fascist 
police crushed the covert internal groups in 
April 1934, virtually every aspect of commu¬ 
nist activity within Italy came to a halt. 

A new era began with the announcement in 
Paris on August 17, 1934, of a “unity-of- 
action” pact between the PCI and Nenni’s 
PSI. In 1935 the seventh Comintern congress 
approved this policy and called for an even 
broader popular front. The Italian version of 
this was the Italian Popular Union (Unione 
Popolare Italiana). Formed in March 1937, 
the Popular Union attracted some 45,000 
members in France during the years of the 
Spanish civil war. In this period it became the 
strongest emigre Italian antifascist force, out¬ 
stripping such rival groups as Carlo Rosselli’s 
Justice and Liberty (Giustizia e Liberta). 
Togliatti represented the Comintern in Spain 
during much of the Spanish civil war, while 
Luigi Longo, Giuseppe DiVittorio, and other 
leaders held key posts in the international 
brigades. The sudden announcement of the 
Hitler-Stalin pact of August 23, 1939, caused 
vast disillusionment among Italian socialists 
and communists, terminating their Moscow- 
inspired unity-of-action agreement. Among 
those who left the party at this point were 
Romano Cocchi, secretary general of the Pop¬ 
ular Union, and Leo Valiani. 

When France entered the war in September 

1939 many of the antiwar PCI leaders residing 
in France were arrested. The party had to 
transfer most of its headquarters to Moscow, 
where Togliatti arrived in April 1940 and 
stayed until the spring of 1944. New York 
became the new center for most PCI publica¬ 
tions. After Italy entered the war in June 

1940 many of the imprisoned communists 
(for example, Longo and DiVittorio) were 
transferred from France to Italian jails, where 
they remained until the overthrow of Mussoli¬ 
ni’s regime. Soon after Germany attacked the 
Soviet Union the PCI joined with the PSI and 
Rosselli’s group in Toulouse in a pact calling 
for a new “union of the Italian people” (Octo¬ 
ber 1941). Meanwhile, the PCI renewed its 
activities in Italy and sought to give a political 


complexion to major strikes in northern in¬ 
dustrial cities in March 1943. After Allied 
forces liberated North Africa, rival conspira¬ 
cies against Mussolini were fomented by the 
Italian crown, the army, and dissident fascists; 
the PCI chose to work with the crown. 

When Mussolini was seized on July 25, 
1943, the PCI quickly began to reconstruct its 
party organization and the Italian General 
Confederation of Labor. When the Germans 
seized control of northern Italy on September 
8, the PCI gave priority to mobilizing armed 
resistance under the aegis of committees of 
national liberation. Communist forces, led by 
Longo and Pietro Secchia, were the largest 
single contingent in the resistance that lasted 
until Italy’s liberation by Allied forces in 
April 1945. 

Meanwhile, in Allied-held southern Italy, 
Togliatti had returned from Moscow in April 
1944 and had shocked republican-oriented 
antifascists by ordering the PCI to participate 
in the hard-pressed government of King Vic¬ 
tor Emmanuel III and Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio. In June, after the liberation of 
Rome, he switched his support from Badoglio 
to Ivanoe Bonomi and made it clear that the 
PCI favored a constituent assembly to decide 
the monarchical question after the war. 

Fully aware of Allied military power, the 
communists did not try to seize power in Italy 
in 1945, but instead concentrated on increas¬ 
ing their appeal to the electorate (one out of 
every five Italians voted communist). When 
the PCI was eliminated from the government 
on May 31,1947, it launched a wave of strikes 
directed against the centrist government and 
vigorously opposed both the Marshall Plan 
and NATO. 

Another turning point in PCI history oc¬ 
curred in 1956, when Khrushchev denounced 
Stalin and suppressed the Hungarian revolu¬ 
tion. At this point the party lost 700,000 
members and the support of Nenni’s PSI. 
Togliatti spoke out at the eighth party con¬ 
gress that year in favor of the “Italian road to 
socialism.” In 1960 the PCI led demonstra¬ 
tions against the rightist-backed government 
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of Fernando Tambroni, and during the pontif¬ 
icate of John XXIII it sought unsuccessfully 
to establish a “dialogue” with Italian Catho¬ 
lics, whom the party had already sought to 
woo by backing the continuation of the Later- 
an pacts after the war. Togliatti’s death on 
August 21,1964, marked the end of a genera¬ 
tion of uncontested leadership by the Medi¬ 
terranean maestro of dialectical materialism. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

In 1965 the PCI was organized on a pyramidal 
basis, with some 33.000 cells, 11,222 sections 
and nuclei, 387 communal committees, 87 
municipal committees, 334 zonal commit¬ 
tees, 18 regional committees, and 113 federa¬ 
tions. 

About 70 percent of all the party cells are 
concentrated in Lombardy, Emilia, Tuscany, 
and Umbria, and 95 percent of the factory 
cells are in Lombardy, Piedmont, Liguria, and 
Emilia. Thus the party has its greatest strength 
in the industrial north and the agricultural 
sectors of central Italy, where the outstanding 
part played by the PCI in the armed resistance 
of 1943 to 1945 greatly expanded its popular 
appeal. Since 1945 the party has operated 
both legally and covertly and has made con¬ 
siderable effort to recruit southern immi¬ 
grants in the northern industrial cities and in 
Rome, as well as peasants who have moved 
down from the mountains into urban centers. 
It gives special attention to women going into 
industry and to youth and student groups. 

In 1965 the party reported 1,615,296 
card-carrying members, 3 a sharp drop from 
the high point of about 2,500,000 attained 
between 1948 and 1956. Many of the party’s 
intellectuals left after Khrushchev’s denuncia¬ 
tion of Stalin and the Hungarian revolution in 
1956. Since then PCI membership has de¬ 
clined markedly. The 1965 figure was about 
16,000 lower than that of 1964. The decline is 
especially noticeable in the large cities, in the 
south, and in the women’s organizations. 

Despite the drop in party membership, at 
no time since 1945 has the PCI polled less 


than 18.3 percent of the popular vote in na¬ 
tional elections. In the parliamentary elec¬ 
tions of 1963 it received 25.3 percent. By the 
end of 1964 the number of municipal execu¬ 
tive committees run by frontist blocks which 
included communists had declined from 
1,088 to 569, although in conjunction with 
the Italian Socialist Party of Proletarian Unity 
(Partito Socialista Italiano di Unita Proletaria, 
PSIUP), a leftist splinter group that had seced¬ 
ed from Nenni’s PSI in 1963, the PCI was able 
to increase the number of communist- 
controlled communes from seventy-eight to 
334. By 1965 the PCI had lost considerable 
strength in municipal administrations and had 
few political allies. 4 

The PCI has made use of mass organiza¬ 
tions whenever it could dominate them. 
Among the most conspicuous are the Italian 
General Confederation of Labor, the Union of 
Italian Women, and the National Association 
of Italian Partisans. During the popular-front 
era the party promoted the Italian Popular 
Union. From 1934 to 1939 and again from 
1941 to 1956 the PCI enjoyed the collabora¬ 
tion of the PSI. When the PSI joined the 
Christian Democrats in the government in 
1962 the PCI was isolated, except for the 
small leftist PSIUP. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The PCI owed its origin to the Comintern, and 
their relationship was always intimate. Tog- 
liatti occupied a key position for many years 
on the Executive Committee of the Comin¬ 
tern, and most of the other major party lead¬ 
ers who avoided fascist arrest were frequent 
visitors to Moscow. The PCI helped to initiate 
the popular-front policy adopted in 1935 by 
the seventh congress of the Comintern. In the 
conference that met in Warsaw in 1947 to 
establish the Cominform, the PCI was repre¬ 
sented by Luigi Longo, who played a role in 
that organization throughout its duration. 

Khrushchev’s criticism of Stalin and sup¬ 
pression of the Hungarian revolution in 1956 
were responsible for the Italian communists’ 
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first significant questioning of Moscow’s om¬ 
niscience. The CPI lost many of its intellec¬ 
tuals, and since that time there has been in¬ 
creasingly open criticism of some of the 
Soviet policies. Although Togliatti sided with 
Moscow on key issues, he did his best to 
persuade Moscow not to bring its quarrel with 
Peking to a showdown. Since his death in 
1964 the PCI has remained split on this issue, 
with the majority (led by Giorgio Amendola) 
supporting the Soviet Union and a minority 
(led by Pietro Ingrao) favoring China. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Although the PCI has become less dogmatic 
and revolution oriented, it still attracts 1.6 
million members and can count on the votes 
of some 8 million Italians who feel alienated 
from the present politicoeconomic system. 
There is little reason to think this will change 
soon unless there is a major improvement in 
the standard of living of the workers, greatly 
augmented opportunities for education and 
technical training, and a vigorous effort to 
make Italian parliamentary government both 
honest and efficient. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The official daily newspaper is L’Unita, 
founded in 1924 and published in Rome since 
1944, with other editions in Milan, Turin, and 
Genoa. Lo Stato operaio , the official monthly 
devoted to theory and political documenta¬ 
tion, has appeared since 1927 and Rinascita, 
another important monthly, has appeared 
since 1944; both are published in Rome. A 
weekly, Vie nuove , and a daily, Paese sera, are 
also published in Rome. 

The present party statutes appear in “Lo 
Statuto del partito,” VIII congresso nazio- 
nale: Atti e risoluzioni , Rome, Italian Com¬ 
munist Party, 1956; cf. IX congresso nazio- 
nale: Atti e risoluzioni, Rome, Italian Com¬ 
munist Party, 1960. For the party program 
see Tesi per il X congresso del PCI, Rome, 
Italian Communist Party, 1962. Lo Stato 
operaio is the chief source for PCI history 
during the years of clandestine activity. Pub¬ 


lished in Paris from March 1927 until 1939, in 
New York from 1940 to 1943, and thereafter 
in Rome, it is available in fifteen volumes, 
reprinted in 1966 in Milan by Feltrinelli 
Editore (which is also reprinting all the major 
documents of the early history of the PCI). 

CONGRESSES OF THE PCI 

1 st congress, January 1921, Leghorn 
2d congress, March 1922, Rome 
3d congress, January 1926, Lyon 
4th congress, March-April 1931, Cologne- 
Dusseldorf 

5th congress, December 1945-January 1946, 
Rome 

6th congress, January 1948, Milan 

7th congress, April 1951, Rome 

8th congress, December 1956, Rome 

9th congress, January-February 1960, Rome 

10th congress, December 1962, Rome 
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JAPAN 


The Japan Communist Party (Nihon Kyo- 
santo, JCP) was officially founded on July 15, 
1922, although there had been earlier abortive 
organizational attempts and certain prelimi¬ 
nary meetings preceding the July 15 confer¬ 
ence. At this time anarchosyndicalist currents 
were still strong in Japanese radical circles, 
and several of the party organizers had been a 
part of the anarchosyndicalist movement. 
Western-derived radicalism has had a longer 
history in Japan than in any other East Asian 
society. Marxism was first introduced into 
Japan in the late nineteenth century. By the 
first decade of the twentieth century social¬ 
ism in a variety of forms had acquired a fol¬ 
lowing among a small but dedicated band of 
Japanese intellectuals. Initially, Christian 
social democracy was the predominant form 
of socialist expression, but after 1905 anar- 
chosyndicalism steadily gained strength— 
until it was challenged by the Russian revolu¬ 
tion and the avant-garde philosophy of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

The most important Japanese communist 
of the period, Katayama Sen, did not partici¬ 
pate directly in the founding of the party. 
Katayama had gone into exile in 1914 and was 
introduced to Marxism-Leninism in the Unit¬ 
ed States, primarily through early contacts 
with S. J. Rutgers and the group of Russian 
exiles in New York City. By 1919 he had 
become a part of the American communist 
movement, and shortly thereafter he went to 
Moscow, where he served as Asian representa¬ 


tive to the Comintern until his death in 1933. 
Nevertheless, his influence, both upon the 
Comintern and upon the Japanese communist 
movement, was limited, He was not regarded 
as a sophisticated theorist, and his awareness 
of current Japanese conditions dimmed with 
the passage of time. Old jealousies and quar¬ 
rels, moreover, had caused rifts with a num¬ 
ber of other party figures that were never 
truly closed. 

The most prominent founders of the JCP 
were Yamakawa Hitoshi, Sakai Toshihiko, 
Arahata Kanson, and Tokuda Kyuichi. All 
were professional radicals, and all, despite 
some contact with the labor movement, must 
be considered as belonging to the intellectual 
class. Japanese communism, from its begin¬ 
nings to the present, has been dominated by 
intellectuals, those whom the Marxists would 
label “petit bourgeois.” However, there has 
also been an enormous turnover, both in the 
leadership and among the rank and file. Of the 
four founders mentioned above, only Tokuda 
remained a party leader until his death in 
1953. The others remained with the party 
only a few years before setting up an inde¬ 
pendent Marxist movement that served in 
considerable degree as predecessor to the pre¬ 
sent Japan Socialist Party (Nihon Shakaito). 

HISTORY 

In the period before 1945 the JCP was an 
illegal organization with extremely limited 
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membership. One tactical issue which divided 
the early communists was whether to main¬ 
tain a formal party or to concentrate instead 
on labor and student movements, thereby 
avoiding constant police suppression. Thus in 
1924, after the first party organization had 
been smashed, communist leaders decided to 
dissolve the party, only to have the Shanghai 
bureau of the Comintern in January 1925 
sharply rebuke the “liquidationists” and insist 
that the party be reestablished. Yamakawa 
Hitoshi and his followers left the party to 
maintain an independent Marxist position, 
one rigorously criticized by the Comintern. 

In 1927 Fukumoto Kazuo was also de¬ 
nounced by the international movement. Fu¬ 
kumoto, a bright young theorist trained in 
Germany, quickly emerged after 1925 as the 
leader of the JCP and hero of the radical 
youth. He had insisted that doctrinal purity 
had to be established and unsound elements 
weeded out of the party. This position, rein¬ 
forced by some highly militant tactics, caused 
the party to move away from the Japanese 
socialists. However, on July 15, 1927, after 
lengthy deliberations on the “Japan prob¬ 
lem,” a Comintern committee issued a thesis 
severely criticizing “Fukomotoism” as well as 
“Yamakawaism”; the former was denounced 
as dogmatism and ultraintellectualism and the 
latter as liquidationism and social democracy. 

After 1927 the Japanese Marxists, both 
within and outside the JCP, continued to ar¬ 
gue whether Japanese capitalism had reached 
sufficient maturity for proletarian revolution, 
as Yamakawa’s rono group insisted, or wheth¬ 
er the task of Marxist-Leninists was to com¬ 
plete a bourgeois-democratic revolution and 
then move on to socialism, as the Comintern- 
affiliated koza group argued. The final pro¬ 
gram of the pre-1945 era, the so-called “1932 
thesis,” insisted that the Japanese revolution 
had to be a two-stage process, that the “feudal 
remnants,” including the emperor system, 
had to be crushed at all costs, and that revolu¬ 
tion could succeed only through violence. It 
was an exceedingly militant document, but 
the party scarcely had the power to execute 


its provisions. By the end of 1928 mass arrests 
had occurred on three separate occasions, and 
a series of defections had reduced party ranks. 

The JCP was legalized at the conclusion of 
World War II, and since then its chief concerns 
have centered on three basic issues: the atti¬ 
tude toward the United States and its policies, 
the proper form for a Japanese revolution, 
and the most appropriate tactics for this revo¬ 
lution. 

The party was reconstructed in October 
1945 by a few old veterans, led by Tokuda 
Kyuichi, immediately after their release from 
prison. At first party pronouncements hewed 
very closely to the doctrines of the 1930s, but 
with the return of Nosaka Sanzo from Yenan 
in January 1946, a somewhat revised set of 
tactics and policies was developed. Making the 
party “lovable” became a central objective 
during the years 1946 to 1950, with an essen¬ 
tially “soft” policy toward the United States 
and strenuous efforts to attract socialist sup¬ 
port for united-front activities. 

At the outset, the American occupation 
was defined as a “liberation force,” and coop¬ 
eration with it was decreed. Retaining the 
concept of the two-stage revolution, based on 
the thesis that Japan was a highly developed 
capitalist state with substantial feudal rem¬ 
nants, the JCP held that the necessary bour¬ 
geois-democratic revolution had to be com¬ 
pleted before proceeding to socialism. That 
task could be accomplished under the occupa¬ 
tion, which itself served as a “progressive 
bourgeois force.” It could lead in eliminating 
the emperor system, bringing about land re¬ 
form and improvements in working condi¬ 
tions, and establishing full civil liberties under 
a democratic constitution. The revolution, 
moreover, could be attained peacefully, with 
a reliance on united-front tactics. 

Although some modifications were made 
by the sixth party congress in December 
1947, these basic policies remained in effect 
until January 1950. In many respects they 
paid handsome dividends. Pursuing “lovable” 
policies, the JCP had built its membership to 
some 100,000 by 1947, and in the general 
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elections of 1949 it polled a record vote of 
nearly 3 million, 10 percent of the total vote, 
electing thirty-five members to the lower 
house of the Diet. Cooperation with the occu¬ 
pation authorities in the initial period, more¬ 
over, resulted in full freedom of operation, 
and some party leaders received significant 
official assignments. Zengakuren, the All- 
Japan Federation of Student Self-Govern¬ 
ment Association, which emerged during this 
period, came under communist control, as did 
a number of other organizations. 

However, the communists failed in their 
major bid to control the postwar labor move¬ 
ment, with the abortive general strike of Feb¬ 
ruary 1, 1947, being the crucial dividing line. 
Nor were they able to develop a peasant base. 
The issue of land reform was taken away from 
them by the far-reaching occupational agrari¬ 
an reforms. Thus the mass worker-peasant 
base envisaged by party leaders never materi¬ 
alized, in spite of electoral gains. After 1947, 
moreover, the American occupation authori¬ 
ties increasingly viewed the communists with 
suspicion, and while they protected their con¬ 
stitutional rights, they ceased treating them as 
allies. 

Clearly no policy would have been any 
more successful for the communists in Japan. 
On January 6,1950, however, the Cominform 
ended the “lovable” era by issuing a scorching 
blast against Nosaka, describing his theories as 
“antidemocratic and antisocialist.” Motivated 
by internal circumstances, the Soviet leaders 
demanded that the JCP take a hard line, irre¬ 
spective of its cost. At a crucial point, more¬ 
over, the Chinese communists joined in the 
criticism of the JCP “Mainstream” leaders, 
making their capitulation inescapable. This 
abrupt shift to the left was accompanied by 
the emergence of intense intraparty factional¬ 
ism. By accepting Cominform criticism, how¬ 
ever, the Nosaka-Tokuda faction managed to 
survive, and in the process to undertake a 
counterattack against their opponents within 
the party. 

A new thesis was drafted with extensive 
Soviet and Chinese assistance, although the 


conference that approved it was denounced as 
illegal by one faction of the party. According 
to the new line, the United States was the 
foremost “imperialist force” and had brought 
the Japanese people “only chains and slav¬ 
ery.” It was now to be the prime object of 
attack, with the forces of “Japanese monopo¬ 
ly capitalism” a secondary, albeit important, 
target. Instead of a bourgeois-democratic 
revolution, the new objective was a “national- 
liberation democratic revolution” aimed at 
establishing a “people’s democratic republic.” 
The emphasis was still on building a united 
front of workers, peasants, and “progressive” 
bourgeoisie under the leadership of the prole¬ 
tariat, with “peace” and “national liberation” 
as the basic issues. However, the goal of a 
peaceful revolution was abandoned, and vio¬ 
lence was accepted as an indispensable prereq¬ 
uisite for success. The switch from united- 
front tactics to guerrilla warfare—the Chinese 
route—became official party doctrine. 

Translating this doctrine into practice, the 
JCP instituted an era of violence, with the 
years 1950 to 1952 representing the height of 
“ultraleft adventurism.” The Korean War, of 
course, was the background against which this 
panorama unfolded. “Molotov cocktails” 
were thrown in the streets; attacks against 
Japanese police stations and some occupation 
installations were attempted: there was even 
an effort to establish a Japanese “Yenan” in 
some mountain villages as bases for guerrilla 
warfare. The result was catastrophic. In no 
respects were Japanese conditions similar to 
those of China in the era before 1949, and the 
Chinese model simply would not work. Those 
young terrorists who did not manage to es¬ 
cape to China were captured and given 
lengthy prison terms. The party rapidly be¬ 
came a symbol for extremism, and any pre¬ 
vious links with the masses were rapidly 
broken. Party membership fell precipitously 
and election results were disastrous. 

By 1951 the JCP had been reduced to only 
semilegal status; it had already gone largely 
underground and was engaged in a wide range 
of illegal activities. 
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In the midst of failure, factionalism within 
the party grew more intense. Both the Soviet 
and the Chinese parties had moved to support 
the Mainstream leaders after their adjustment 
to the new international line, but this did not 
deter the “international faction,” which con¬ 
tinued to oppose the Nosaka-Tokuda group. 
For more than five years charges and counter¬ 
charges were leveled by the warring factions. 
Many members were purged, and even at the 
cell level rival elements often existed. 

A new era began in 1956, when party lead¬ 
ers admitted “leftist” errors of the past, 
pledged an end to factional disputes and 
sought a return to legalism with renewed em¬ 
phasis on united-front tactics. The Stalinist 
era had ended, as had the Korean War. Toku- 
da, moreover, had died in Peking in November 
1953, Leadership now passed into new hands, 
with such men as Miyamoto Kenji and Haka- 
mada Satomi sharing power at the top with 
Nosaka, who increasingly played the role of 
senior counsel. Meanwhile, a host of young 
activists, most of whom had been trained in 
China from 1950 to 1956, returned to Japan 
and assumed key positions in the party. 

The draft program of 1957, prepared by 
Miyamoto and Hakamada, had a strong Chi¬ 
nese flavor. It perpetuated the hard line on 
most key issues, although it supported a shift 
in tactics. Japan was to be considered a semi¬ 
colonial nation, and the United States was still 
to be regarded as the primary enemy. The 
revolution was now to be a “people’s demo¬ 
cratic revolution” for national liberation and 
democracy, based on a broad united front led 
by the JCP. The use of peaceful or forceful 
means was to depend on the enemy, but the 
reactionary forces in power could be counted 
on to resist violently. 

Despite pledges and promises, party fac¬ 
tionalism did not end; in fact, new policy 
differences emerged to sustain the divisions. 
Miyamoto himself had previously been a lead¬ 
er of the international faction, and his acces¬ 
sion to the position of secretary general was 
widely interpreted as a Chinese-encouraged 
move to bring about party harmony. Nearly 


one-third of the party, however, objected to 
aspects of the 1957 draft program, and its 
ratification was postponed. A slightly revised 
program was finally enacted at the eighth 
party congress in July 1961, but by this time a 
split had already occurred; Kasuga Shojiro, a 
key opposition leader within the party, had 
left with his followers to establish an inde¬ 
pendent movement. From this point on fac¬ 
tionalism within the JCP closely paralleled the 
Sino-Soviet dispute. The Kasuga line was in 
essence the current Soviet line; Kasuga played 
on the basic Khrushchevian themes and di¬ 
rected them against the new Mainstream lead¬ 
ers. 

After 1961 every escalation of the Sino- 
Soviet dispute drastically affected the Japa¬ 
nese party, and this issue became a matter of 
primary concern. Initially the JCP, in compa¬ 
ny with other communist parties of Asia, 
notably those of North Korea and North Viet¬ 
nam, sought to maintain a strict neutrality 
between the two communist giants, especially 
in public, and attempted to minimize the seri¬ 
ousness of the cleavage even in party discus¬ 
sions and to offer its services as mediator. By 
1963, however, the JCP was no longer able to 
sustain this position and found itself com¬ 
pelled to take a stand on a host of issues— 
Yugoslavia, Albania, the Sino-Indian border 
conflict, Cuba, and the limited-test-ban- 
treaty, among others. On all these issues the 
Mainstream leaders sided with Peking. More¬ 
over, the party became increasingly critical of 
Khrushchev’s tactics within the communist 
world. A climax was reached in 1963, when 
party leaders openly accused the Soviet lead¬ 
ership of gross interference in the internal 
affairs of the JCP, serious policy errors reflect¬ 
ing a “modern revisionist” approach, and 
abandonment of true Marxist-Leninist princi¬ 
ples. Efforts were continued to establish a 
united front with the communist parties of 
North Korea, North Vietnam, and Indonesia, 
all of which were growing more and more 
hostile to Khrushchev’s policies. The change 
to open and bitter opposition came with the 
failure of bilateral talks between JCP leaders 
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and Soviet officials in Moscow on March 2-11, 
1964. Shortly afterward all pro-Soviet leaders 
were purged from the party, with Shiga 
Yoshio and Suzuki Ichiro joining earlier 
purgees as a reult of their refusal to support 
the party position against the limited-test-ban 
treaty. Moscow encouraged the Shiga faction, 
although it stopped short of giving that group 
official recognition, and the ensuing exchange 
of letters between the Soviet and Japanese 
parties was marked by bitter charges and re¬ 
criminations. 

By the time of the ninth party congress in 
late November 1964 the JCP had totally es¬ 
tranged itself from the Soviet bloc. The 1964 
thesis in essence followed the themes of the 
1961 thesis, with increased emphasis on party 
organization and strong denunciations of past 
Soviet actions. The cost, however, proved to 
be heavy. While the ousted pro-Soviet group 
accounted for no more than 10 percent of the 
party hierarchy, the split and accompanying 
events had a serious effect on all front organi¬ 
zations and united-front activities. Gen- 
suikyo, the Japan Council Against Atomic 
and Hydrogen Bombs, was further torn; the 
communist faction within Sohyo, the General 
Council of Trade Unions of Japan, was deeply 
divided; and the party faced the serious threat 
of a Soviet-left socialist alliance that would 
make communist influence over mass organi¬ 
zations impossible. At the end of 1965 the 
JCP, insisting that it was a “completely inde¬ 
pendent, sovereign party,” was generally pur¬ 
suing the Peking line on substantive issues— 
although shortly thereafter it was to quarrel 
with Mao over his stubborn refusal to accept 
rapprochement with the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union in order to aid North Viet¬ 
nam. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

Until 1945 the JCP was strictly illegal, and its 
membership never exceeded 1,000 at any 
time. As a result, its organizational structure 
was necessarily rudimentary, although it was 
based entirely on prevailing communist pat¬ 


terns of organization. Before 1945 the party 
considered itself only a branch of the Comin¬ 
tern, and those who violated or ignored 
Comintern directives, or were alleged to have 
done so, were criticized and often purged. 
Moreover, the continued changes in party pol¬ 
icy on orders from Moscow produced suffi¬ 
cient disillusionment to cause many members, 
particularly young intellectuals, to desert the 
party. After the JCP was reconstructed in 
1945, even though it was not formally a mem¬ 
ber of the Cominform, it was guided entirely 
by Moscow until the 1960s. 

Organization Formally, the supreme party 
organ is the party congress, which was con¬ 
vened for the ninth time on November 25, 
1964. Six of the nine party congresses have 
been held since 1945, usually attended by 400 
to 500 delegates, the great majority of whom 
are selected by regional and prefectural party 
conferences. The party congress, which is sup¬ 
posed to meet at least every two years, serves 
as a platform for party leaders to deliver 
“progress reports” and provides legal sanction 
for basic theses and programs. A supplementa¬ 
ry organ, the national consultative confer¬ 
ence, may be called at the initiative of the 
central committee and operates as a smaller 
version of the party congress. It was especially 
useful from 1950 to 1955, when the party did 
not have full legality and most of the key 
leaders were in exile. 

In actuality, the real power lies with the 
central committee, and particularly with the 
presidium and secretariat, which are formed 
from that committee. In recent years the cen¬ 
tral committee has been composed of sixty- 
six regular and forty-two alternate members. 
It meets in plenum session at least once every 
three months, according to party regulations. 
Most critical decisions, however, are debated 
and settled within the presidium and secretari¬ 
at, the two standing bodies of the central 
committee. Within these organs, in turn, three 
or four men wield the greatest power. At the 
end of 1965 Nosaka Sanzo (chairman of the 
central committee and the presidium), Miya- 
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moto Kenji (secretary general), and Hakama- 
da Satomi (director of the organization bu¬ 
reau) were generally regarded as the key party 
figures, with Miyamoto gradually attaining 
top-ranking power. In the JCP, as in other 
aspects of Japanese politics, however, the col¬ 
lective power of younger subordinate ele¬ 
ments must be regarded as important. The 
“young officers” of the party, most of them 
exiles in Peking during the Korean War, 
played a significant role, particularly during 
the era of Chinese influence. 

Party headquarters contains 300 to 600 
persons, counting the party publications staff 
and the various central bureaus of organiza¬ 
tion, personnel, elections, legislation, budget, 
youth and students, women, labor, propagan¬ 
da and education, and others. Without excep¬ 
tion, these bureaus have been headed by cen¬ 
tral committee members, providing the party 
with an interlocking directorate in some de¬ 
gree. Below the national level there are some 
forty-six prefectural and 239 district commit¬ 
tees, and at the grass-roots level there are over 
13,000 cells. In recent years, with younger 
members assuming an increasingly active 
headquarters role, there has been much great¬ 
er emphasis on cadre training and other organ¬ 
izational activities. The party has been moving 
increasingly from an “ideologue” toward an 
“activist” orientation, and nowhere has this 
been more evident than in the organizational 
field. 

Membership Despite its ideological and 
policy problems, the JCP claimed nearly 
300,000 members at the time of the tenth 
national congress in October 1966 (authori¬ 
ties estimate 270,000), a substantial gain over 
the 150,000 members claimed three years ear¬ 
lier. These gains are attributable mainly to 
ample finances, dedicated middle-echelon 
leaders, and the application of a variety of 
organizational techniques. Party members are 
predominantly young, with more than 70 per¬ 
cent under the age of forty. A sizable number 
are students, intellectuals, and government 
white-collar employees—the “petite bourgeoi¬ 


sie.” Workers in industry or mines do not 
account for more than one-third of the total 
membership, and agrarian membership is neg¬ 
ligible. The party claims, however, that the 
percentage of worker members is now increas¬ 
ing. 

Far from being a party of the proletariat, 
the JCP has more truly represented a small 
segment of the intelligentsia. Nearly 15 per¬ 
cent of the party members are university grad¬ 
uates, and an additional 25 percent have had 
higher education. With rare exceptions, how¬ 
ever, the party intellectuals are not leaders in 
the Japanese intellectual community. 

Electoral Strength Although the JCP re¬ 
ceived a record 10 percent of the total vote in 
the general elections of 1949, its electoral 
strength in the mid-1960s dropped to only 4 
to 5 percent of the total vote in national 
elections to the Diet. In regional terms, the 
party was strongest in central Honshu, primar¬ 
ily as a result of the urban concentration in 
this part of Japan. It was weakest in such rural 
regions as Hokkaido, Tohoku, and (with the 
exception of Fukuoka prefecture) Kyushu, 
indicating that the party lacks appeal in agrar¬ 
ian areas. 

The urban vote of the JCP was more than 
twice as high as its rural vote, and the party 
made its best showing in industrial centers, 
polling about 7 percent in such areas. Its great¬ 
est concentrated strength lay in the three met¬ 
ropolitan areas of Kyoto, Tokyo, and Osaka, 
where the communist vote ranges from 8 to 
20 percent. Up to 1965 the JCP had been 
receiving about 6 to 10 percent of the vote 
from the most heavily industrial areas, 4 to 5 
percent from the key mining areas, and 1 to 2 
percent from the strongly agrarian sections of 
the country; the overall urban vote had ranged 
from 3 to 6 percent and the overall rural vote 
had fallen witliin the range of 1 to 3 percent. 
In 1965 these figrues, especially for the urban 
vote, rose somewhat. 

The “left bloc” of Japanese parties, never 
united and often labeled the “progressive par¬ 
ties,” encompasses the communists, the social- 
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ists, the democratic socialists, and some very 
minor groups. In recent years the socialists 
polled close to 70 percent of the left-bloc 
vote, the democratic socialists 16 to 17 per¬ 
cent, and the communists 9.5 to 13 percent. 
As might be expected, the communists 
achieved their best results in national elec¬ 
tions, making a much weaker showing in pre- 
fectural and local contests. By the end of 
1965 they had not succeeded in seating a pre- 
fectural governor, nor did a party member 
hold any mayorship in Japan. Except for con¬ 
tests in which the communist candidate was 
the only opposition, the party had captured 
less than 1 percent of the 2,688 prefectural 
assembly seats, less than 3 percent of the city 
council seats, and only about 1 percent of the 
town and village council seats. 

Party Finances In recent years the JCP has 
had a substantial income. In 1962, for exam¬ 
ple, the party reported revenues of nearly 500 
million yen ($1,388,888). No Japanese party 
lists its full revenues and expenditures, and 
most observers believe that actual communist 
revenues greatly exceeded this figure. One 
estimate of true party expenditures for 1963 
was 4 billion yen (over $ 11 million). Whatever 
the facts, the party has spent lavishly in the 
course of elections, expanded the scope and 
nature of its publications, constructed new 
headquarters, and in other respects given evi¬ 
dence of affluence. At least some of this mon¬ 
ey came from abroad, primarily from Chinese 
sources. The sale of Chinese communist publi¬ 
cations and contributions from Japanese 
firms involved in trade with China are two 
sources of this revenue, although the greater 
part is undoubtedly from purely indigenous 
sources. 

Front Organizations As might be expect¬ 
ed, the party’s most prominent front organi¬ 
zations fall into three categories: “peace’' 
groups, student groups, and trade unions. The 
Japan Peace Committee has been the primary 
local vehicle, but in recent years Gensuikyo 
has played a significant role. Begun as a unit¬ 


ed-front organ in cooperation with religious, 
socialist, and pacifist groups, it became a pure¬ 
ly communist organ after 1962, when the 
socialists withdrew. 

In the field of youth and student activities 
the Democratic Youth League (Minshu 
Seinen Domei) is the most recent organiza¬ 
tion. The party has also waged a fierce battle 
to recapture control of the student organiza¬ 
tion Zengakuren. Originally under communist 
control, Zengakuren was later taken over by 
an antiparty left element, mislabeled Trotsky¬ 
ists but in reality a group of militant radicals 
who refused to accept party discipline and 
whose rather indistinct philosophy contained 
elements of anarchosyndicalism, Trotskyism, 
and various other concepts. By 1965 the party 
had made major gains in reestablishing control 
over Zengakuren leadership. 

Instead of organizing a separate trade- 
union organization, the communists have pre¬ 
ferred to operate as a faction inside Sohyo, 
which has about 4.2 million members. They 
have never been able to muster more than 
one-third of the vote on crucial issues at the 
national conventions, and their hard-core 
strength is much less than this. However, they 
have had substantial influence in some unions, 
particularly a few of the public-employee un¬ 
ions. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

The future of communism in Japan probably 
hinges on the extent to which the JCP is able 
to infiltrate or form a viable united front with 
the much more significant left socialists. By 
itself the party is weak, and despite some 
recent gains, there is no indication that it can 
become a major force in Japanese politics 
without massive outside support. The chances 
of a sustained, successful united front are less 
clear. On one hand, left fronts in Japan have a 
long history of failure, and the socialists are 
generally wary of intimate relations with the 
communists as a result of past experiences. 
Moreover, the left has rarely, if ever, been as 
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extensively fragmented as it is today. Even 
within the communist movement, innumer¬ 
able cleavages will continue, with both the 
Chinese and the Russians deeply involved. On 
the other hand, both Marxism and anti-Ameri¬ 
canism continue to have a powerful hold over 
the socialists, and such issues as “peace” and 
“independence” may easily be given a com¬ 
munist orientation, especially if explosive in¬ 
cidents develop to enflame emotions. All 
things considered, the chances are that the 
Japanese communists will continue to have an 
influence on both the tactics and the policies 
of the broader left in Japan without in any 
sense dominating the total socialist move¬ 
ment. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The leading party newspaper is Akahata (Red 
Flag); its monthly theoretical journal is Zenei 
(Vanguard). 

Current party bylaws, along with current 
policies, are contained in Nihon Kyosanto no 
Seisaku, 1965 (Policies of the Japanese Com¬ 
munist Party, 1965), Tokyo, Communist Par¬ 
ty of Japan, 1965. For recent theses see Nihon 
Kyosanto Juyo Rombu Shu (A Collection of 
Important Theses of the Japanese Communist 
Party), vols. I-II, Tokyo, Communist Party of 
Japan, 1965. The full text of the central com¬ 
mittee report to the ninth party congress on 
November 25, 1964, appears in English in 
Translations on International Communist De¬ 
velopments, no. 691, Joint Publications Re¬ 
search Service, 28,456, Washington, pp. 
1-298. Records of all the party congresses 
may be found in Zenei and Akahata. 

CONGRESSES AND CONFERENCES 
OF THE JCP 

1 st congress (illegal), July 1922, Tokyo 
2d congress (illegal), February 1923, Ichika¬ 
wa 

3d congress (illegal), April 1926, Yamagata 
prefecture 


1st national conference, November 1945, 
Tokyo 

4th congress, December 1945, Tokyo 
5th congress, February 1946, Tokyo 
2d national conference, January 1947, Tokyo 
6th congress, December 1947, Tokyo 
3d national conference, June 1949, Tokyo 
4th national conference (illegal), February 
1951,Tokyo 

5th national conference (illegal), October 
1951, Tokyo 

6th national conference, July 1955, Tokyo 
7th congress, July-August 1958, Tokyo 
8th congress, July 1961, Tokyo 
9th congress, November 1964, Tokyo 
10th congress, October 1966, Tokyo 
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JORDAN 


The Amirate of Transjordan was established 
in 1921 in the region east of the Jordan River 
as an entity separate from what was to be¬ 
come the British mandate for Palestine in 
1922. As ruler of the amirate the British 
recognized Amir (later King) ‘Abd Allah, a 
son of King Husain of the Hijaz. ‘Abd Allah 
was a lifelong opponent of communism, call¬ 
ing it “a transient creed—a blinding flash 
which dazzles men’s eyes until its true nature 
and the evil and immorality that lie behind it 
become known and are rejected.” 1 

During the 1930s a small number of com¬ 
munists took part in two abortive attempts to 
organize workers in Transjordan. In the 1940s 
the Arab communists of Palestine, operating 
under the name League of National Libera¬ 
tion (‘Usbat al-Tahrir [or al-Taharrur] al- 
Watani), began to pay more attention to 
Transjordan, where they stepped up the distri¬ 
bution of communist literature. 

HISTORY 

In March 1946 Great Britain recognized the 
full independence of Transjordan, and in May 
Amir ‘Abd Allah took the title of king. After 
the establishment of the state of Israel in May 
1948, Transjordan absorbed the west bank of 
the Jordan River, which had been the main 
base for the Arab communists of Palestine, 
and immediately enacted anticommunist leg¬ 
islation. Nevertheless, some of the Arab com¬ 
munist leaders, including Fuad Nassar and 
Rushdi Shahin, chose this country, renamed 
the following year the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan, as the new field for their activities. In 
1951 Nassar, by birth a Christian from Naz¬ 
areth, became the first secretary general of the 
Jordanian communist party, a post he still 
holds. 


The Arab communists were hampered for a 
time by the Soviet support of Zionism. In 
1947 the Soviet Union had voted in favor of 
the United Nations resolution for the creation 
of a Jewish state and in 1948 had recognized 
Israel. The following year Moscow at first 
favored the internationalization of Jerusalem, 
but before long it reversed this position and 
has since tended to be pro-Arab and anti- 
Israel. 

In May 1949 Glubb Pasha, the British com¬ 
mander of Jordan’s army, the Arab Legion, 
gave public warning of the potential danger of 
the spread of communism in the kingdom. In 
the summer of that year the Jordanian com¬ 
munists began publication of al-Muqawamah 
al-Sha‘biyah (Popular Resistance), and the 
following spring they boycotted the elections. 
In June 1951 the party changed its name to 
the Communist Party of Jordan (al-Hizb al- 
Shuyu‘i al-Urdunni). King ‘Abd Allah was 
assassinated in July, and a month later, when 
the communists participated in the elections 
under the guise of the Popular Front (al- 
Jabhah al-Sha‘biyah), two of the communist- 
sponsored candidates, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Salih 
and Qadri Tuqan, were elected to the parlia¬ 
ment. The government reacted by arresting 
Fuad Nassar in December 1951, and several 
months later he was sentenced to a longterm 
in jail. 

‘Abd Allah had been succeeded by his son 
Talal. Not sufficiently stable to rule, Talal 
abdicated a year later in favor of his own son, 
Husain. King Husain’s anticommunist stand 
has been as vigorous and unwavering as his 
grandfather’s. In a speech to the U.N. General 
Assembly on October 3, 1960, he declared: 
“We reject communism. . . . Arab nationalism 
is too deep-rooted in the love of God, the love 
of freedom, and the equality of all before God 
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ever to be supplanted by a system which 
denies the importance of these ideas.” 2 

Early in Husain’s reign, however, the gov¬ 
ernment’s “experiment in democracy” gave 
the communists more leeway than they had 
had before. An attempt to check them with a 
new anticommunist law, passed on December 
8, 1953, which also applied to the World 
Peace Movement, was unsuccessful. The com¬ 
munist organ al-Jabhah (The Front), which 
had appeared in 1952 under the editorship of 
‘Abd al-Rahman Shuqair, was suppressed in 
1954. However, the communists took an ener¬ 
getic part in the elections in October 1954, 
working with other opposition parties in the 
National Front (‘al-Jabhah al-Wataniyah). 
They won no seats in parliament, but they 
succeeded in fomenting riots which required 
the intervention of the armed forces. 

The swing to the left in Jordan approached 
its apogee in 1956, when three communist- 
supported candidates won parliamentary 
seats and Sulaiman al-Nabulsi of the National 
Front took office as prime minister. Fuad 
Nassar was released from jail, and the party 
was allowed to operate legally. In the first 
months of 1957 King Husain began to move 
against al-Nabulsi and the trend he repre¬ 
sented. In an open letter to the prime minister 
he said that “no gap must be left to allow the 
propaganda of communism to ruin our 
country.” In April all political parties were 
banned, al-Nabulsi was discharged as prime 
minister, and martial law was proclaimed. Pro¬ 
test demonstrations by the communists were 
summarily broken up. At the end of 1957 or 
early in 1958 Nassar and other high-ranking 
communists fled the country. 

Since then Nassar has lived in exile some¬ 
where in Eastern Europe. In November 1960 
he represented the Jordanian party at the 
conference of eighty-one communist parties 
held in Moscow. In October 1961, in a speech 
at the twenty-second congress of the Soviet 
party in Moscow, he said: 

For many years the Jordanian people have 

lived under the conditions of a black ter¬ 
rorist regime, which has betrayed their 


interests and sovereignty to American, En¬ 
glish, and West German imperialists. The 
living standard of the people is very low, 
and the economy is in decline. Oppression 
and terror reign in the land, directed 
against all our people and especially against 
our communist party .... More than 500 
members of our party are rotting in 
prisons and concentration camps. . . .4 

Nassar appeared in Moscow again in June 
1964, accompanied by Farid Sa‘id, who was 
identified by Pravda as second secretary of the 
central committee of the Jordanian party. 

The party program, as set forth in al- 
Muqawamah al-Shabiyah in July 1964, called 
for speeding up the industrialization of Jor¬ 
dan, the passage of social welfare laws, a pol¬ 
icy of neutralism and peaceful coexistence, 
uprooting foreign influences in the country, 
freedom for party activity, and a general am¬ 
nesty. In April 1965 the Jordanian govern¬ 
ment freed about 1,700 political prisoners 
and notified its diplomatic missions that the 
full rights of citizens should be restored to 
more than 200 “political emigrants.” Al¬ 
though Fuad Nassar was specifically men¬ 
tioned in the second category, no indication 
has been found that he took advantage of this 
opportunity to return to Jordan. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

In 1965 al-Muqawamah al-Sha'biyah (Popular 
Resistance) was succeeded by al-Taqaddum 
(Progress) as the principal party organ. The 
party also publishes the periodical al-Haqiqah 
(Truth). 
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KAZAKHSTAN 1 


Until 1917 communist activity in what is now 
Kazakhstan was weak and insignificant, a part 
of rather than a major factor in the social 
unrest of the time. The first Marxist circles 
began to form at the beginning of the century 
among the Russian populations of Petro- 
pavlovsk, Kokchetav, Uralsk, Akmolinsk, 
Vernyi, and other towns. After the second 
congress of the Russian Social Democratic 
Labor Party in 1903, and especially after 
1905, social-democratic groups and organiza¬ 
tions became prominent, although they were 
still small and plagued by factional strife be¬ 
tween bolsheviks and mensheviks. During the 
Stolypin reaction of 1908 to 1912 many of 
these groups were crushed, but individual 
members figured in strikes in the Karaganda 
coal mines, the Spasskii copper mines, the 
Emba oil fields, and elsewhere. 

HISTORY 

After the revolution of February 1917 the 


bolsheviks joined other extremists in under¬ 
mining and finally overthrowing the Pro¬ 
visional Government agencies in Kazakhstan 
and setting up government by soviets. White 
counterrevolutionary forces imperiled the 
Soviet regime until Red Anny forces led by 
M. V. Frunze and V. V. Kuibyshev estab¬ 
lished firm Soviet control. In August 1920 the 
creation of the Kirgiz (later Kazakh) Autono¬ 
mous Soviet Socialist Republic was an¬ 
nounced. 

In June 1921 the first regional ( oblast ) 
conference of bolsheviks met at Orenburg and 
completed formation of the Communist Party 
of Kazakhstan (Kommunisticheskaia Partiia 
Kazakhstana). From 1921 to 1925 the 
Kazakhstan communists carried out the reso¬ 
lutions of the tenth (1921) and twelfth 
(1923) congresses of the Russian Communist 
Party (Bolshevik) with regard to rebuilding 
the economy on socialist lines. The land-water 
reforms of 1921 and 1927 strengthened the 
new regime by liquidating Russian kulak colo- 
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nists and the native upper class through con¬ 
fiscation and redistribution of their property. 

Kazakhstan became a Soviet state in 1925, 
and its party became a regional organization 
of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolshe¬ 
vik). At the time it had over 32,000 members 
and candidates, 36.5 percent of whom were 
Kazakhs. Carrying out resolutions of the four¬ 
teenth (1925) and fifteenth (1927) congresses 
of the Soviet party, the Kazakhstan commu¬ 
nists took political measures to strengthen 
Soviet power and led a campaign for industri¬ 
alization. At the behest of the Soviet party 
central committee, the sixth regional party 
conference held in 1927 occupied itself with 
“unmasking and crushing” nationalist groups, 
including alleged followers of Ryskulov, Sad- 
vakasov, Bukharin, and Trotsky. 

As part of Moscow’s First Five-Year Plan, 
the party instituted collectivization of agricul¬ 
ture in Kazakhstan. Herds and lands belonging 
to the kulaks were expropriated and distribut¬ 
ed among the poorer peasants, who were hast¬ 
ily settled in collective farms. Widespread re¬ 
sistance to this measure took the form of a 
wholesale slaughter of cattle which crippled 
animal husbandry for a generation, and over a 
million Kazakhs died of famine. Responsibili¬ 
ty for the failure of collectivization was 
placed on the Kazakh nationalists, and in 
March 1935 a number of them, including Ku- 
lumbetov, the vice premier of the republic, 
were executed. 

During the five-year plans the Kazakhstan 
party took a prominent part in directing the 
economy of the republic. Factories, smelters, 
railroad lines, and electronic plants were built, 
and in the rural areas collectivized agriculture 
finally began to function. Economic improve¬ 
ment permitted a cultural advance, and many 
new schools and higher educational institu¬ 
tions were opened in an effort to eliminate 
illiteracy. 

Under the 1936 constitution of the Soviet 
Union Kazakhstan became the Kazakh Soviet 
Socialist Republic, and in 1937, by decision of 
the central committee of the All-Union Com¬ 
munist Party (Bolshevik), the regional party 
was officially named the Communist Party 


(Bolshevik) of Kazakhstan (Kommunistiche- 
skaia Partiia [Bolsheviki] Kazakhstana). The 
first party congress, representing 51,440 
members and candidates, adopted resolutions 
on economic and cultural matters, directed 
party organizations to continue purging their 
membership, and called for increased watch¬ 
fulness against hostile elements. The third par¬ 
ty congress, held in 1940, reviewed progress in 
purging the membership and set forth meas¬ 
ures for strengthening the economic and de¬ 
fense capacity of the Soviet Union. 

During World War II the Kazakhstan party 
devoted much of its activity to changing the 
economy to a war footing. More than half the 
party membership entered the armed forces, 
and about 70.000 workers, peasants, and in¬ 
tellectuals were accepted as new members. 
The postwar period was devoted to restora¬ 
tion and development of the economy, in 
accordance with the fourth Five-Year Plan. 
Following resolutions of the central commit¬ 
tee on ideological questions, the party organi¬ 
zations concentrated on communist educa¬ 
tion of the population. The History of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union , Short 
Course , and the works of Marx, Lenin, and 
Stalin were published in the Kazakh language. 

Since 1950 the central committee and the 
party conferences and congresses have been 
concerned with development of the economy 
and the transition from socialism to commu¬ 
nism. Khrushchev’s virgin-lands program 
more than doubled the cultivated area of the 
republic, but it caused major crop failures and 
dustbowl conditions. Livestock production 
remains unsatisfactory despite party efforts 
to raise the goals. 

On January 1, 1965, the Kazakhstan party 
claimed 410,716 members and 39,770 candi¬ 
date members in 13,034 primary organiza¬ 
tions. 2 

PARTY PRESS ORGAN 

The principal party newspaper is Kazakhstan- 
skaia pravda (Kazakhstan Truth), published in 
Alma-Ata. 
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KIRGIZIA 1 


The first communist party organizations in 
Kirgizia, then part of the regions ( oblasts ) of 
Semirechie and Fergana, took shape in the 
spring of 1918, following the establishment of 
Soviet power. On May 1, 1918, the Soviet 
government proclaimed the Turkestan Auton¬ 
omous Soviet Socialist Republic a part of the 
Russian Soviet Federation of Socialist Repub¬ 
lics, and in June the first regional congress of 
bolshevik organizations of Central Asia, in¬ 
cluding those of Kirgizia, met at Tashkent and 
created the Communist Party (Bolshevik) of 
Turkestan. There was virtually no native par¬ 
ticipation. Russian settlers and recently ar¬ 
rived Soviet occupation troops were repre¬ 
sented at this congress. 

During the Russian civil war the commu¬ 
nists of Kirgizia led the struggle against the 
forces of Annenkov and Dutov, and the Bas- 
machi. 


HISTORY 

In October 1924 the Kara-Kirgiz Autono¬ 
mous Region was formed. On May 25. 1925, 
this became the Kirgiz Autonomous Region, 
and on February 1, 1926, the Kirgiz Autono¬ 
mous Soviet Socialist Republic. In March 
1925 the first regional conference of bolshe¬ 
viks of Kara-Kirgizia adopted a program for 
further economic and cultural development 
and for the strengthening of party and youth 
organizations. From 1926 to 1929 the party 
organizations were occupied with the tasks set 
by the fourteenth congress of the All-Union 
Communist Party (Bolshevik) for the develop¬ 
ment of industry, agriculture, animal hus¬ 
bandry, and a land-water reform. 

The sixth regional party conference in 
1930 reviewed efforts to fulfill resolutions of 
the sixteenth conference of the Soviet party 
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regarding construction, strengthening the 
general party line, increased criticism and self- 
criticism, and recruitment of workers and 
agricultural laborers. The Kirgiz party was to 
increase its membership, “to unmask and 
crush bourgeois-nationalist and Trotsky- 
Bukharinist elements,” to collectivize agricul¬ 
ture, and to liquidate the kulaks as a class. The 
seventh regional party conference in 1934 set 
forth plans for further development of coal 
production, modernization of agricultural 
methods, increased turnover of goods, and 
improvement of communications. 

At the end of 1936 the Kirgiz Autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republic became the Kirgiz 
Soviet Socialist Republic, and on April 23, 
1937, the Kirgiz regional party was trans¬ 
formed into the Communist Party (Bolshevik) 
of Kirgizia (Kommunisticheskaia partiia [Bol- 
sheviki] Kirgizii). The first party congress 
proclaimed plans for further development of 
industry, agriculture, and culture and achieve¬ 
ment of higher living standards, at the same 
time again calling on the communists of Kir¬ 
gizia to purge their ranks of “bourgeois- 
nationalist and Trotskyist-Bukharinist ele¬ 
ments.” Several thousand natives and 
Russians, particularly of the educated classes, 
were arrested during this period and impris¬ 
oned or executed. 

During World War II the party led efforts 
to organize the industry of the republic on a 
wartime basis and to develop animal husband¬ 
ry, broaden the area under cultivation, and 
increase the harvest of grain and other basic 
crops. Since World War II it has continued to 
carry out directives of the Communist Party 


of the Soviet Union, mobilizing the popula¬ 
tion to fulfill the economic plans and to raise 
cultural levels and living standards. 

On January 1,1965, the party had 77,617 
members and 7,014 candidates, in 2,695 pri¬ 
mary organizations. 2 

PARTY PRESS ORGAN 

The party newspaper is Sovetskaia Kirgiziia 
(Soviet Kirgizia), published in Frunze. 
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KOREA 


The first Korean communist organization was 
created in Khabarovsk, Siberia, in June 1918, 
under the name of the Korean People’s Social¬ 
ist Party (Hanin Sahoe-dang). It had the en¬ 
couragement and blessing of the bolsheviks, 
who were just beginning to move into that 
region. Those who took the leadership in this 
nascent communist movement were exiled na¬ 
tionalists struggling for liberation of Korea 
from Japanese rule. The principal leader was 
Yi Tong-hwi, a military patriot who was con¬ 
vinced that the bolsheviks could be induced to 
fight against Japanese imperialism, or at least 
give active assistance to the nationalist cause, 
if the Koreans supported them in their early 
struggles. 

This socialist party seems to have been 
created as a proof of support for the bolshe¬ 
viks. Many of the Koreans in Siberia—who in 
1918 were estimated to number about 
200,000—fought there with the bolsheviks 
against the White Russians and the Allied Ex¬ 
peditionary Forces, and Yi Tong-hwi was 
helped with money sent at Lenin’s direction. 
In April 1919 the Korean socialists took the 
name Korean Communist Party (Kory 6 Kong- 
san-dang) and moved their headquarters to 
Vladivostok. Soon afterward the headquar¬ 
ters was moved to Shanghai, where the nation¬ 
alist Korean provisional government had been 
set up. 

When the bolsheviks failed to move against 
the Japanese after consolidating their power, 
the Korean communists, whose organization 
had been only a nominal one for some years, 
fell into dissension. The result was that the 
Comintern instructed them to concentrate on 
forming a party based in Korea itself. Agents 
from Vladivostok and young Korean intellec¬ 
tuals recently converted to Marxism in Japa¬ 
nese universities became the nucleus of the 


new Korean Communist Party (Choson Kong- 
san-dang, CKD), founded on April 25, 1925, 
in Seoul. 

Most of those at the founding meeting 
were still in their twenties and were employed 
as journalists. Some also took part in the labor 
and youth movements which had begun to 
take shape in Korea. One of the participants 
was Pak Hon-yong, who survived Japanese 
persecution until 1945 and took a leading role 
in reconstructing the communist movement 
after the Japanese surrender. Another was 
Cho Pong-am, who in 1948 became the first 
minister of agriculture in the Republic of 
Korea (South Korea) government, ran for 

president against Syngman Rhee in 1956, and 
was executed by the Rhee regime in 1959 for 
alleged complicity with the North Korean 
communists. 

HISTORY 

Soon after its founding the Korean party ran 
into a formidable obstacle—the Japanese po¬ 
lice. Mass arrests in December 1925, June 
1926, and February and July 1928 virtually 
wiped out the small number of converts. Seri¬ 
ous internal dissension also developed, and in 
December 1928 the Comintern rescinded its 
recognition of the CKD as a section and or¬ 
dered the Korean communists to build a 
strong base among workers and peasants. 

In response to the “December theses” of 
the Comintern, various communist groups in¬ 
side and outside Korea made serious efforts. 
The Chinese Communist Party, which ab¬ 
sorbed the Korean communists in Manchuria 
in 1930, sent several agents into Korea 
through its branches in Manchuria and Shang¬ 
hai. The Comintern and Profintern dispatched 
a score of Moscow-trained agents between 
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1930 and 1935. Most of those sent, however, 
were intercepted by the Japanese police, and 
although some did succeed at various times in 
organizing farmers in the northeastern parts 
of Korea, these movements, each involving a 
few hundred persons, were suppressed. By the 
early 1940s the Japanese had imposed totali¬ 
tarian control over Korea, and the communist 
efforts could not be continued. 

The Japanese surrender in August 1945 
dramatically altered the situation. Particular¬ 
ly in Soviet-occupied North Korea, the build¬ 
ing of the communist party became a priority 
task. Even in American-occupied South Korea 
the communists enjoyed considerable free¬ 
dom during at least the first two years. These 
efforts were accompanied by an intense 
power struggle among the communists—Pak 
Hon-yongand his comrades of the “domestic 
faction,” who had weathered the storms of 
Japanese persecution in Korea during the pre¬ 
vious two decades; Kim Il-song and his follow¬ 
ers, who had been a part of the Chinese com¬ 
munist-controlled northeastern anti-Japanese 
Allied army in Manchuria and engaged in guer¬ 
rilla warfare against the Japanese there be¬ 
tween 1934 and 1941; and the “Yenan re¬ 
turnees” from China, who had collaborated 
with the Chinese communists in the anti- 
Japanese struggle. The guerrillas under Kim 
Il-song’s personal command had once num¬ 
bered 200 to 300 men but had been reduced 
to a much smaller contingent after their re¬ 
treat to Siberia in 1941. After recuperation, 
training, and indoctrination, Kim’s group re¬ 
turned to Korea with the Soviet army, which 
also brought in a number of Koreans born and 
raised in Siberia. The Yenan returnees were 
also few in number, although the group had 
built up a sizable army in Manchuria after the 
Japanese surrender by enlisting young Korean 
men who had previously been conscripted 
into the Japanese army. 

In September 1945 the domestic-faction 
communists, who had already begun the task 
of rebuilding the CKD, established a party 
central committee in Seoul. They assumed 
that this central committee, headed by Pak 


Hon-yong, would exercise control over the 
party throughout Korea, including the local 
parties in the north, and that the Soviet com¬ 
mand .would recognize its legitimacy. This 
assumption was quickly challenged by Kim 
Il-song, who had returned to North Korea in 
October with the full backing of the Soviet 
command in Pyongyang. Kim’s position, and 
hence that of the Soviet command, was that a 
separate communist organization should be 
established in the Soviet occupation zone, and 
that he should head it. Kim insisted on taking 
full advantage of the presence of the Soviet 
army in North Korea. The protests ot the 
domestic-faction leaders were to no avail, and 
at a “conference of the provincial representa¬ 
tives and activists” in October 1945, the 
North Korean branch of the CKD was created, 
with Kim Il-song as first secretary. Recruit¬ 
ment was pushed, and on December 17, when 
the North Korean group was reorganized as 
the North Korean Communist Party (Pak- 
Choson Kongsang-dang, PCKD), Kim an¬ 
nounced the party strength as 4,500 mem¬ 
bers. Although Pak Hong-yong’s domestic 
faction insisted on calling itself the central 
committee, the creation of the PCKD in effect 
limited its power to South Korea. O Ki-sop, a 
strong supporter of Pak in the north, was 
appointed vice chairman of the PCKD to pla¬ 
cate the domestic faction. However, at the 
third enlarged executive committee meeting 
of the North Korean communists Kim also 
announced an internal purge and the estab¬ 
lishment of stronger discipline. In the fall and 
early winter of 1945 new party certificates 
were issued by the executive committee at 
Pyongyang, now headed by Kim Il-song; this 
measure, together with the subsequent purge, 
rendered the domestic-faction group impo¬ 
tent in North Korea. 

Late in August 1946 the PCKD took an¬ 
other major step to expand its forces. The 
Yenan returnees in North Korea had formed 
the New People’s Party (Shinmin-dang, SD) in 
March and rapidly expanded its membership, 
particularly among the intellectuals. The 
PCKD, in contrast, had emphasized its efforts 
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among the workers and peasants. Naturally 
the social composition of the two parties had 
overlapped to some extent. The SI), having a 
more moderate platform than the commu¬ 
nists on such issues as land reform and reli¬ 
gion, appealed to important segments of the 
population, and obviously there was a danger 
of collision between the two parties. Since the 
leadership of the SD comprised experienced 
revolutionaries who enjoyed a considerable 
popular reputation both as revolutionaries 
and as intellectuals, the PCKD was in no posi¬ 
tion to suppress or even demean them. A 
merger of the two parties, however, offered 
advantages to both groups. 

Between August 28 and 30, therefore, the 
representatives of the two parties met in a 
joint conference and agreed to merge as the 
North Korean Workers’ Party (Puk-Choson 
Nodong-dang, PCND). According to an offi¬ 
cial source, the membership of the PCKD at 
the time was 276,000 and that of the SDwas 
9,000. The announced purpose of the new 
PCND was to represent and protect “the inter¬ 
est of the working masses of Korea.” Kim 
11-song declared that anyone engaged in the 
struggle for democracy and patriotism could 
join the PCND even if he did not understand 
Marxism-Leninism. He argued that the main 
reason for the merger was to unite the 
strength of the working masses in the struggle 
for the realization of progressive democracy. 
Kim Tu-bong, the leader of the Yenan group 
and a reputed scholar of the Korean language, 
became the party chairman; Kim Il-song be¬ 
came the vice chairman. 

Within a few days-on September 4—the 
CKD in South Korea took part in a similar 
merger with the People’s Party (Inmin-dang), 
consisting of moderate social democrats, and 
the SD, which had only nominal existence in 
South Korea. The chairmanship of the result¬ 
ing South Korean Workers’ Party (Nam- 
Choson Nodong-dang, NCND) went to a for¬ 
mer nationalist lawyer, Ho Hon, who had 
defended communists before Japanese courts. 

Pak H5n-yong, the head of the CKD in South 
Korea, became the vice chairman. The timing 
and manner of the merger suggest that the 


developments in South Korea were not totally 
voluntary. 

The communist movement in South Korea 
suffered considerably from the unfavorable 
attitude taken by the United States occupa¬ 
tion authorities after the discovery of a cur¬ 
rency-forgery incident in May 1946. Never¬ 
theless, considerable progress had been made 
in recruiting members. South Korea was ex¬ 
periencing food shortages resulting from a 
severe drought in 1946, and the economy as a 
whole was under severe strain. Political con¬ 
fusion and the delay in implementing reform 
measures also created opportunities for the 
communists. The party relied heavily on mass 
organizations such as the National Conference 
of Labor Unions, the Federation of Farmers’ 
Unions, the Federation of Youth Organiza¬ 
tions, and the Women’s League, created dur¬ 
ing November and December 1945, and con¬ 
trolled by the party through the National 
United Front, which advocated the establish¬ 
ment of a “progressive and democratic” 
Korea excluding all “pro-Japanese elements” 
and “national traitors”—these being so de¬ 
fined as to include all conservative elements. 
(In North Korea the Democratic National 
United Front Committee was created on July 
22, 1946, several months before its counter¬ 
part was established in Seoul.) 

Through front organizations the commu¬ 
nists in South Korea staged numerous strikes 
and riots, including the general strikes of Sep- 
tember-November 1946, March 22, 1947, and 
February 7, 1948; the armed riots on Cheju 
Island, extending from April 1948 into the 
following year; and the riots against the gener¬ 
al elections in May 1948. A regiment of the 
South Korean army rebelled under commu¬ 
nist leadership in the port city of Yosu, pre¬ 
cipitating a major crisis for the new regime in 
Seoul and providing the basic forces for guer¬ 
rilla operations in the mountains. There is no 
doubt that the communists had a large follow¬ 
ing in South Korea. At its peak, the NCND is 
said to have had 370,000 members. 

The American military authorities, and 
later the Republic of Korea government, 
formed in South Korea in May 1948, sup- 
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pressed all manifestations of the radical left, 
and many of the principal communist leaders 
went north; Pak Hon-yong went to Pyong¬ 
yang and became the vice premier and foreign 
minister of the Democratic People’s Republic, 
created inNorth Korea on September 8,1948. 
Other communists in the south went under¬ 
ground until the North Korean invasion in 
June 1950. 

Finally, in June 1949, the NCND and the 
PCND united officially as a single party, the 
Korean Workers’ Party (CND), signaling the 
final capitulation of the domestic-faction 
leaders to Kim Il-song. Despite their consider¬ 
able following, communist leaders in South 
Korea could no longer effectively counter the 
argument that the north was in fact the “rev¬ 
olutionary base” for all Korea and that the 
movement must be placed under a unified 
command. Kim Il-song became the chairman 
of the united party, and Pak Hon-yong the 
vice chairman. This united communist party, 
still called the CND, was the best organized 
and best-disciplined political group in the 
country in 1949. 

It was under these conditions that the 
communist regime in the north launched the 
Korean War in June 1950. North Korea not 
only possessed superior armed forces, but 
also, according to the statements of Kim Il- 
song in later years, the Pyongyang regime 
expected the communist organizations in the 
south to provide active assistance. The unex¬ 
pected American and United Nations inter¬ 
vention, particularly General MacArthur’s 
Inchon landing in September 1950, frustrated 
the original aim of a communist unification of 
the country. The communist guerrillas in 
South Korea failed to mobilize the masses to 
exterminate the government forces from the 
critical Pusan perimenter in the summer of 
1950. 

The disastrous outcome of the attempted 
communist takeover had the usual repercus¬ 
sions within the party. Soon after the 1953 
truce Yi Sung-yop and other leaders of the 
domestic faction who had held important cab¬ 
inet and party positions in North Korea were 
tried and convicted as American spies and for 


having attempted to overthrow the regime. 
Pak Hon-yong, the top man from South 
Korea, was convicted and executed in 1955. 
The war also had disastrous effects on the 
communist movement in South Korea. The 
South Korean communists and communist 
sympathizers, having played active roles in 
assisting the North Korean forces, were too 
easily identifiable to continue any under¬ 
ground activities. They were therefore forced 
either to flee to North Korea or to retreat to 
the mountains and join the guerrilla bands, 
which were eventually destroyed by the 
South Korean military and police forces 
around 1955. 

In the meantime the cult of Kim Il-song 
was pushed in North Korea, and aggressive 
reconstruction plans were put into effect, in¬ 
cluding collectivization of farms (completed 
in 1958) and high-priority development of 
heavy industries. 

The de-Stalinization campaign of 1956 had 
immediate repercussions in the Korean party. 
Evidently there were honest differences of 
opinion regarding the pace of agricultural col¬ 
lectivization and industrial construction, with 
some elements in the leadership urging a slack¬ 
ening to give respite to the weary populace. 
The Soviet representatives in North Korea 
also recommended this course. Another major 
grievance was over the frenzied cult of Kim 
Il-song. Khrushchev’s report to the twentieth 
congress of the Communist Party of the Sovi¬ 
et Union thus fell on sympathetic ears in 
North Korea. Some of the Yenan returnees 
and the “Soviet-faction men,” who had been 
born and trained in Siberia before 1945, de¬ 
manded a showdown at the August 1956 ple¬ 
num of the party’s central committee, which 
had been called to hear the premier’s report 
on his visit to the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. The Kim Il-song group, however, out- 
maneuvered and outnumbered the dissidents, 
and opposition was crushed. Kim defended 
his leadership as being in accord with the 
principle of collective leadership and attacked 
his opponents as “individual heroists” who 
wished to advance their personal interests 
above those of the party. The subsequent 
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1956 purge and another purge of same nature 
in 1958 effectively eliminated all dissidents. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

According to the party bylaws, the “elemen¬ 
tary party organization” is the cell, to be 
organized when there are a minimum of three 
members in an institution, village, etc. The 
bylaws also stipulate that the “party is organ¬ 
ized under the principle of democratic cen¬ 
tralism”; thus a lower party organization must 
obey the superior organization, and all party 
organizations must “absolutely obey” the 
party central committee. The central commit¬ 
tee is elected by the party congress, the “su¬ 
preme organization of the party.” To direct 
its activities between the plenary congresses 
the central committee elects a political com¬ 
mittee. Between the central committee and 
the cells there are provincial, city, prefectural, 
and district organizations. 

According to the statistics released by the 
North Korean regime, as of August 1, 1961, 
the party had 1,311,563 members, including 
145,204 candidate members. The party mem¬ 
bers definitely enjoy special privileges as the 
“advanced fighters” who protect the interest 
of the working masses. The preponderance of 
party members in North Korea is attributable 
to the nature of the CND. In 1946, when Kim 
Il-song, merged his party with the hetero¬ 
geneous elements of the SD, he had argued the 
need for “a mass party that can consolidate 
the greatest number of people” and for get¬ 
ting rid of class boundaries in order to “con¬ 
solidate the entire forces ... of the working 
masses,” including workers, peasants, and in¬ 
tellectuals. In short, the PCND formed at that 
time supposedly represented a broader spec¬ 
trum of society than the communist parties 
elsewhere. A decade later, at the third con¬ 
gress of the CND, Kim Il-song characterized 
the party in North Korea as a “Marxist- 
Leninist mass political party.” According to 
the 1960 official statistics, 52 percent of the 
North Korean population are “workers and 
office employees” (probably including their 


families), and 44.4 percent are members of 
the agricultural cooperatives. No statistics are 
available regarding the socio-economic back¬ 
ground of the party members. 

In theory, North Korea is under a “peo¬ 
ple’s dictatorship” or “people’s democracy,” 
and the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea is the embodiment of this theory. In 
addition to the CND, other “democratic” par¬ 
ties are presumably functioning in North 
Korea, such as the Korean Democratic Party 
and the Heavenly-Way-Religion Youth Frater¬ 
nal Party. However, members of these parties 
have been discredited because the vast major¬ 
ity of them proved to be disloyal to the com¬ 
munist regime during the Korean War. Al¬ 
though the names of these parties and of their 
leaders are still used for propaganda purposes, 
observers generally agree that the “fraternal 
parties” do not in fact possess any members. 

These phantom political parties and the 
actual CND and its subsidiary organizations 
are the participants in the Fatherland United 
Democratic Front, created in June 1949 and 
dedicated to the cause of “strengthening the 
united front under the CND to emancipate 
South Korea from the enslavement of Ameri¬ 
can imperialism and attain the peaceful unifi¬ 
cation and complete independence of the 
fatherland.” 

The more important mass organizations 
that serve as the recruiting ground and subsidi¬ 
ary agents of the party in North Korea are the 
Korean Occupational General League (the 
equivalent of a general federation of labor 
unions), with a membership of 1,721,000 in 
1962; the Korean Agricultural Workers’ 
League; the Korean Democratic Women’s 
League, with 2,500,000 members; and the 
Democratic Labor Youth League, with 
2,713,000 members—renamed the Socialist 
Labor Youth League in May 1964 because 
“the socialist revolution has won an over-all 
victory [and] the level of the young people’s 
ideological consciousness has been en¬ 
hanced.” The new league is to develop into a 
“more revolutionary and militant organiza¬ 
tion.” 
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The aims of these organizations are clearly 
stated in their respective bylaws. For instance, 
the Occupational General League is defined as 
a “belt to joint together the Korean Workers’ 
Party and the working masses [workers and 
office employees] and become the trustwor¬ 
thy supporting organization of the Korean 
Workers’ Party.” The basic duty of the Social¬ 
ist Labor Youth League is “to unite all young 
men firmly around the Korean Workers’ Par¬ 
ty, positiviely organize and mobilize them for 
the execution of the great revolutionary tasks 
of uniting the fatherland and constructing 
socialism and communism, and raise them to 
become fully developed communist builders 
and the trustworthy rear guard of the Korean 
Workers’ Party.” 

THE SINO-SOVIET DISPUTE 

Evidence indicates that the North Korean 
communists watched the aggravation of Sino- 
Soviet relations with discomfort and made 
some attempts to stop the trend toward a 
split. Until about 1961, when they were 
forced to take a clear-cut stand on some of the 
issues that directly concerned them, they did 
their best to maintain a neutral stance. The 
Pyongyang regime in the meantime issued 
numerous statements that placed supreme val¬ 
ue on unity within the communist bloc. 

Between 1961 and 1964, however, the 
Korean communists leaned very heavily 
toward Peking, supporting it on every major 
issue. They supported Albania, denounced 
Nehru, denounced “appeasement” of the 
United States on the Cuban issue, attacked 
Tito and the “revisionists,” and opposed the 
conference on world communism in April 
1964. Editorials in the party paper Rodong 
Shinmun acrimoniously cited instances of 
Russian misbehavior both in North Korea and 
in the international communist movement. 
The issues that particularly provoked the 
Korean communists were the Russians’ big- 
power chauvinism, “appeasement of imperial¬ 
ists,” and interference in the domestic politics 
of communist states. 


After the demise of Khrushchev in October 
1964 the North Korean communists began to 
tone down their denunciation of the Russians 
and to take actions suggesting an eventual 
return to the former neutral stance. The sign¬ 
ing of a military-aid pact with the Soviet 
Union in May 1965, among other things, 
seems to offer some evidence of reconciliation 
with Moscow. There are indications, however, 
that the finger of accusation is still pointed 
toward Moscow and that Pyongyang is not yet 
satisfied by whatever conciliatory moves may 
have come from there. In short, while the 
CND is pragmatic enough to maintain con¬ 
tacts with the Soviet Union, it is taking the 
Chinese side on major issues. The North 
Korean view of international communism is 
that of an alliance of equals pursuing the same 
goal by diverse means. Recent behavior sug¬ 
gests that while the CND is not willing to alter 
its stand on basic issues, it is seeking to reach a 
modus vivendi within the communist camp. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

The Korean communists have created in 
North Korea a stringent totalitarian system. 
In spite of various changes in Eastern Europe, 
they have pursued their goals with the fanati¬ 
cism characteristics of first-generation revolu¬ 
tionaries. The present party leaders are also 
striving to remold the populace under their 
control into their image of the communist 
man at high cost to individual dignity and 
human rights. There is little likelihood that 
they will diverge from their present course 
within the foreseeable future. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

Rodong Shinmun (Workers’ News) is the par¬ 
ty’s daily, and Kulloja (The Worker) is the 
official monthly. 

Party statutes can be found in Choson 
Rodong-dang Kyuyak Haesol (Commentary 
on the Bylaws of the Korean Workers’ Party), 
Tokyo, Hak-u So-bang, 1960, originally pub¬ 
lished by the party press in Pyongyang c .id 
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reissued in Tokyo by the Federation of the 
Koreans in Japan. The best source for current 
party programs is the Choson Chung-ang 
Nyon-gam (Korean Central Yearbook), pub¬ 
lished annually by the Korean Central News 
Agency in Pyongyang. The party published 
the Documents of the Fourth Congress of the 
Workers ’ Party of Korea , Pyongyang, Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, 1961. For other 
congresses see Kim Il-song Sbnjip (Selected 
Works of Kim Il-song), vols. I-VI, Pyongyang, 
1960-1964. 

PARTY CONGRESSES 

1 st congress, PCND. August 1946 
2d congress, PCND, March 1948 
3d congress, CND, April 1956 
4th congress, CND, September 1961, Pyong¬ 
yang 
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LAOS 


Communist activity in Laos is relatively well 
known under the cover of two front organiza¬ 
tions—one political in character, the Laotian 
Patriotic Front (Neo Lao Hak Xat, NLHX), 
and the other a military organization, the 
Laotian Fighting Units (Pathet Lao). How¬ 


ever, little is known about the activities of the 
communist party itself, the Laotian People’s 
Party (Pasachone Lao, PL). 

Communist activity in Laos has always 
been closely linked to the communist move¬ 
ment in Vietnam, before independence as well 
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as since. Early Laotian communists joined 
groups formed by Ho Chi Minh and his collab¬ 
orators, and they were among the first mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party of Indochina 
(Dong Duong Cong San Dang), founded in 
1930. When this party was dissolved in 1945, 
the general “restructuring” of the Vietnamese 
communist movement affected Laos as well. 
But once again, it was in Vietnam that the 
movement took shape, with regard both to 
communist activity and to the first front or¬ 
ganization. 

HISTORY 

The Laotian party had its origins in 
1945-1946 in a communist cell in Hanoi, un¬ 
der the close surveillance of the Vietnamese 
party. Kaysone Phomvihan, a law student 
from Hanoi, soon became the leader of the 
group. By the end of 1946 he had passed into 
the ranks of the Viet Minh and was sent to 
Laos to establish the first liaison with the 
Laotian communist movement. 

The Vietnamese party was also instrumen¬ 
tal in setting up front activity in Laos. Prince 
Souphanouvong returned to Laos in 1945 
with instructions from the Viet Minh to or¬ 
ganize a national-liberation movement in Laos 
on the Vietnamese pattern. On his arrival he 
founded the Association for the Independ¬ 
ence of Laos. The group was nationalist in 
character, but its lack of success forced a 
change of tactics. Instead of creating a move¬ 
ment for liberation and independence out of 
thin air, the association decided that it could 
more effectively infiltrate the existing organi¬ 
zation of Free Laos (Lao Issara), set up com¬ 
munist cells within it, and give it a procommu¬ 
nist orientation. As minister of foreign affairs 
of the Free Laos government, Souphanou¬ 
vong traveled to Hanoi in 1945 and made 
official contact with the Viet Minh. However, 
in 1947-1948 the Free Laos government be¬ 
gan to break up as a result of nationalist 
opposition to communist aims, and in May 
1949 Souphanouvong was relieved of his 
duties as foreign minister. The communique 


of the council of ministers on May 16, 1949, 
accused the prince of having “sent Chinese 
mercenaries to fight in Upper Laos.” 

Six months later Souphanouvong met with 
Ho Chi Minh, established still closer ties with 
the Viet Minh, and joined the Laotian com¬ 
munist units directed by Kaysone Phomvihan 
to form the Free Laos Front (Neo Lao Issara). 
In late 1950 he returned to Sam Neua prov¬ 
ince to form regional committees designed to 
be the nuclei of the “popular government.” In 
the provincial capital he proclaimed the instal¬ 
lation of a provisional government and a na¬ 
tional assembly, but this fa$ade had little po¬ 
litical and military backing, and Souphanou¬ 
vong was forced to flee with his partisans to 
North Vietnam. 

A few years later, with generous aid from 
the Viet Minh, a reduced number of Laotian 
communists once again succeeded in gaining a 
foothold in the country. In 1953 North Viet¬ 
namese troops invaded Laos, and the Pathet 
Lao, military units formed by Prince Sou- 
phanouvong’s partisans, established “free ter¬ 
ritory” in the provinces of Phong Saly and 
Sam Neua. The prince proclaimed to his 
troops that “the liberation of Sam Neua was 
also the result of the fraternal unity between 
the Neo Lao Issara and Vietnam, of the un¬ 
conditional aid of the people of Vietnam. 
These people have a very strict discipline and a 
high spirit of internationalism. In the name of 
the Laotian people, I welcome them and ex¬ 
press my gratitude to them.” 1 

Sam Neua became the military headquar¬ 
ters of the Pathet Lao, and a government and 
national assembly were set up. A successful 
counteroffensive was soon launched by the 
French colonial government, however, and 
the prince and his partisans once again took 
refuge with the Vietnamese communists, who 
added diplomatic support to their political 
and military assistance. At the opening of the 
Geneva conference in 1954, Pham Van Dong, 
the foreign minister of the Democratic Re¬ 
public of Vietnam (North Vietnam), insisted 
that a delegation of the “Laotian patriotic 
fighting units” be admitted to the talks. In 
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1954, the Free Laos Front was renamed the 
Laotian Patriotic Front (NLHX). The NLHX 
held its first congress in January 1956 in Sam 
Neua and elected Prince Souphanouvong pres¬ 
ident. 

Several months earlier, in 1955, the party 
itself had held its first congress. Kaysone 
Phomvihan became general secretary, a post 
he still held at the end of 1965, although he 
alternated his time between Laos and North 
Vietnam. Thus in the space of a few months 
parallel structures were set up: the Laotian 
party, with its underground apparatus, and 
the NLHX, the so-called “national move¬ 
ment.” 

The NLHX scored a political success when 
it was granted legal status by the Vientiane 
agreement of 1957 and its representatives en¬ 
tered the coalition government formed by 
Prince Souvanna Phouma in November 1957. 
However, this was to be only a temporary 
phase. In May 1959 the Pathet Lao refused to 
agree to incorporation of its fighting mis¬ 
estimated at 2,000 strong—into the Royal 
Laotian Army, and the two communist- 
controlled provinces entered the dispute. In 
August 1960 a coup against the Vientiane 
government, organized by Captain Kong-Le 
and supported by the Pathet Lao at the out¬ 
set, overthrew the regime. The Pathet Lao 
forces, with aid from other communist coun¬ 
tries, scored a considerable success, and skir¬ 
mishes on the Plaine des Jarres continued 
until the Geneva agreements in July 1962 
managed to set up a new cease-fire, short-lived 
though it was. 

Since that time politics in Laos in general 
and the tactics of the communist and procom¬ 
munist forces in particular have become more 
and more closely linked to events in Vietnam. 


RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The Laotian party has never attended the 
world meetings of the communist parties. It is 
not among the signatories to the texts adopt¬ 
ed at the world communist meetings of No¬ 
vember 1957 and November 1960 in Moscow, 
and there is no record of its presence either 
among the foreign delegations at the con¬ 
gresses of the Soviet party or among some 
thirty Marxist-Leninist delegations meeting in 
Tirana in 1966 during the fifth congress of the 
Albanian party. Its very close ties with North 
Vietnam would indicate an alignment with 
Hanoi in the Sino-Soviet dispute. 

PARTY CONGRESSES 
1st congress, PL, 1955 

1 st congress, NLHX, January 1956, Sam Neua 
2d congress, NLHX, April 1964 
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LATIN AMERICA 1 


Communist parties or groups were created in 
every country in Latin America between 1918 
and 1942. The majority have had a continu¬ 
ous, if often precarious, existence from the 
date of their founding, but several have been 
repressed and reestablished two or three 
times. The present communist parties of Bo¬ 
livia, Guatemala, Haiti, and Honduras were 
founded between 1949 and 1959. Although 
there have often been rival communist organi¬ 
zations competing within a single country, it 
is only since 1959 that communist parties 
have existed simultaneously in all twenty of 
the Latin American republics. 

ORIGINS 

Thirteen of the national communist parties 
are now known as communist, but only two— 
those of Brazil and Paraguay—have always 
been openly identified as such. Hie communist 
parties of Argentina, Chile, Mexico, and Uru¬ 
guay owe their origin to socialist parties that 
existed before 1917, while those of Colombia, 
Ecuador, Panama, and Peru grew out of social¬ 
ist or workers’ parties established in the 
1920s. The party in El Salvador masqueraded 
for several years as a branch of International 
Red Aid. During the Comintern’s third period 
(see The Communist International ), from 
1928 to 1935, all Latin American member 
parties were obliged to declare themselves 
communist, but since the era of the popular 
front, a variety of other names has again been 
employed. The Venezuelan party was fre¬ 
quently overshadowed by front parties in the 
1930s and 1940s, and after 1943 the word 
“communist” was dropped from the name of 
the Soviet-approved party in Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Panama, and, for a time, Colombia. The 


postwar communist parties of Bolivia and 
Honduras began as splinter groups of self-pro¬ 
claimed “revolutionary” parties. The Socialist 
Party of Nicaragua (Partido Socialista de Nica¬ 
ragua), founded in 1937, is the only orthodox 
Marxist-Leninist party in Latin America that 
has never been known formally as communist. 
In Mexico the Socialist People’s Party (Parti¬ 
do Popular Socialista), which also eschews the 
communist tag, appears to be an approved 
front party. 2 

Early Founders The early communist lead¬ 
ers in Latin America were rebels who claimed 
to speak in the name of the masses. They were 
young when they became communists, many 
less than twenty and few over thirty years of 
age. With considerable enthusiasm and limited 
effectiveness they had participated in social¬ 
ist, anarchist, anarchosyndicalist, or indige¬ 
nous political parties, trade unions, and 
revolutionary movements in their respective 
countries or elsewhere in the hemisphere. The 
originators of some of the later parties first 
joined the international communist move¬ 
ment during periods of exile in neighboring 
Latin American republics or the United 
States. Their objective was to overthrow or 
transform the traditional order in which 
wealth and political power were the mo¬ 
nopoly of a small upper class. 

Although the early communists presented 
themselves as representatives of the proletari¬ 
at, very few were actually from the working 
class. In a region where formal education was 
the privilege of the few, and where literacy 
alone was usually enough to distinguish the 
individual from the common herd, nearly all 
the party leaders had been to school and many 
had university training. By today’s standards 
they were members of the middle and lower 
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middle classes, and their appeals were most 
effective among other members of these social 
strata. In this respect the communists were 
not unlike the leaders of noncommunist pro¬ 
test groups throughout Latin America, who 
relied heavily on the written word and the 
experiences of “more advanced” foreign peo¬ 
ples in their political programs and propagan¬ 
da. They differed from other proponents of 
radical change in looking to the example of 
the Russian revolution, to the writings of Len¬ 
in, and later to the accomplishments of the 
Soviet Union for inspiration, a blueprint for 
revolution, and a model for a new political 
system in Latin America. The overwhelming 
majority of the perennial communist leaders 
in Latin America, including virtually all the 
party founders who remained active in the 
communist movement, have been consistent¬ 
ly loyal and subservient to the Soviet Union, 
regularly placing its interests before those of 
their nation and frequently over the immedi¬ 
ate interests of their own party. 

While the above characteristics are com¬ 
mon to the generality of Latin American com¬ 
munist leadership since 1918, there have been 
significant differences in the backgrounds and 
personalities of the men who established the 
Latin American parties. Foreigners, although 
few in number, deserve special mention. They 
include the Indian nationalist M. N. Roy and 
Linn Gale, Charles Phillips, and Bertram D. 
Wolfe of the United States. Wolfe arrived in 
Mexico more or less by chance to play an 
instrumental role in the origin and early devel¬ 
opment of the Mexican Communist Party 
(Partido Comunista Mexicano). Comintern 
agents also figured prominently among the 
foreign contingent in Latin America. Kata- 
yama Sen from Japan and Luis Fraina of the 
United States counseled the young party in 
Mexico and recommended the establishment 
of communist organizations in El Salvador 
and Guatemala in the early 1920s. A few years 
later another communist from the United 
States, Joseph Zack Kornfedder, served as the 
Comintern’s representative in northern South 
America. Kornfedder presided over the con¬ 
version of the Colombian Socialist Revolu¬ 


tionary Party (Partido Socialista Revolucio- 
nario) into the Communist Party of Colombia 
(Partido Comunista de Colombia) in 1930 and 
maintained liaison with Venezuelan exiles 
who merged incipient communist groups into 
the Communist Party of Venezuela (Partido 
Comunista de Venezuela) in 1931. Other 
communists from the United States and vari¬ 
ous parts of Europe held positions in the 
Caribbean and South American Bureaus of 
the Comintern, advising existing parties and 
contributing to the formation of new ones, 
between 1928 and 1935. However, non-Latin 
American agents of the international commu¬ 
nist movement have appeared only rarely in 
regional or national communist party councils 
in the past thirty years. The principal excep¬ 
tion occurred in the Dominican Republic, 
where the Dominican Communist Party (Par¬ 
tido Comunista Dominicano) was inspired in 
1942 by exiles from Spain. 

From the beginning of the communist 
movement in Latin America the vast majority 
of party leaders have been citizens of the 
republic in which their party operated. But 
even here the leadership has reflected a rela¬ 
tively broad variety of origins, training, and 
experience. A small group, of which Victorio 
Co do villa of the Communist Party of Argen¬ 
tina (Partido Comunista de la Argentina) is 
the most notable example, were immigrants. 
A much larger group were the descendants of 
immigrants, as evidenced in such names as 
Rodney Arismendi of Uruguay . Obdulio Barthe 
and Oscar Creydt of Paraguay, Aurelio For- 
toul of Venezuela, Rodolfo Ghioldi of Argen¬ 
tina, Luis Corvalan Leppe and Elias Lafertte 
of Chile, Pedro Saad of Ecuador, Gilberto 
Vieira White of Colombia, and Juan Pablo 
Wain wright of Honduras. 

Composition of Early Parties More signifi¬ 
cant than the national or ethnic origins of the 
communist spokesmen, however, were their 
professional and occupational backgrounds. 
Some, like Julio Antonio Mella, a founder of 
the Communist Party of Cuba (Partido Comu¬ 
nista de Cuba), were university student lead- 
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ers before becoming communists. Still more 
were former university students, who there¬ 
fore regarded themselves and were accepted 
by their contemporaries as intellectuals. 
Every Latin American communist party in¬ 
cludes such intellectuals among its founders 
and continuing leaders. Typical of this group 
were Jacques Roumain and Max Hudicourt, 
co-founders of the first Communist Party of 
Haiti (Parti Communiste d’Haiti), Obdulio 
Barthe, who helped to create the Paraguayan 
Communist Party (Partido Comunista Para¬ 
guay o), and Manuel Mora Valverde, originator 
and long-time leader of the Communist Party 
of Costa Rica (Partido Comunista de Costa 
Rica) and its successor, the Popular Vanguard 
Party (Partido Vanguardia Popular). Out¬ 
standing among the intellectuals was Jose 
Carlos Mariategui, perhaps the only original 
Marxist theoretician of Latin America, who is 
claimed by both socialists and communists in 
Peru as the founder of their parties. In Chile a 
somewhat comparable position is occupied by 
Luis Emilio Recabarren, a labor journalist 
who created the Socialist Workers’ Party (Par¬ 
tido Obrero Socialista) in 1912 and converted 
it into the Communist Party of Chile (Partido 
Comunista de Chile) ten years later. Also in¬ 
cluded in the category of communist party 
intellectuals are newsmen such as Astrogildo 
Pereira, a founder and one-time secretary gen¬ 
eral of the Communist Party of Brazil (Partido 
Comunista do Brasil), schoolteachers such as 
Ricardo Fonseca of Chile, and physicians such 
as Ricardo Paredes, a founder of the Ecuador¬ 
ean Socialist Party (Partido Socialista Ecua- 
toriano) who later transformed its left wing 
into the Communist Party of Ecuador (Parti¬ 
do Comunista del Ecuador). 

Recabarren and Paredes also belong in the 
group of trade-union leaders who figured con¬ 
spicuously among the originators of most of 
the Latin American communist parties. Oth¬ 
ers in this category include Carlos Balino, 
cofounder of the Cuban communist move¬ 
ment, Elias Lafertte, long prominent among 
the top leadership of the Chilean party, and 
Eugenio Gomez, a founder and for thirty 
years secretary general of the Communist Par¬ 


ty of Uruguay (Partido Comunista del Uru¬ 
guay). In view of the rudimentary stage of 
development of organized labor in Latin 
America at the time of the founding of the 
communist parties, it is not surprising that 
relatively few communist labor leaders were 
true representatives of the working class. It is 
significant, however, that only a minute per¬ 
centage of the sons of laborers who entered 
the party rose to important posts within the 
Latin American communist movement. The 
select group of party leaders drawn from the 
working class, which included men such as the 
Chilean Lafertte and the Cuban Bias Roca 
(Francisco Calderio), was relatively larger in 
countries where upward social mobility was a 
common occurrence. 

A further indication of the origins and 
early direction of the Latin American commu¬ 
nist movement may be discerned from the 
professional, occupational, and social groups 
that were excluded or at best poorly repre¬ 
sented in the membership of the young com¬ 
munist parties. These parties all described 
themselves as the vanguard of the workers and 
peasants. Without exception the description 
was largely erroneous. Even though the land¬ 
less rural populace—the “peasantry,” in com¬ 
munist terminology—accounted for up to 90 
percent of the population when the first par¬ 
ties were created, it appears that no peasants 
were included among the founders of any 
communist party in Latin America in the 
1920s or 1930s. The Mexican party organized 
a few “peasant” battalions for the civil war in 
1923, but elsewhere the wage-earning planta¬ 
tion-labor force was the only agricultural 
group then of interest to the communists, and 
this primarily in the Caribbean area on estates 
owned and managed by foreign firms. Like 
virtually all other political parties throughout 
Latin America at the time, the early commu¬ 
nist parties were predominantly urban orient¬ 
ed. The communists were concerned above all 
with the proletariat, which in their view was 
limited to transport workers, miners, and la¬ 
borers in the few manufacturing and process¬ 
ing industries. They did not initially seek 
recruits among laborers or white-collar work- 
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ers in the service industries or the bureau¬ 
cracy, which accounted for the bulk of the 
urban wage earners in Latin America. Mem¬ 
bers of the regular armed forces were also 
omitted from the communist parties in their 
early years, and the communists were general¬ 
ly unsuccessful when they later sought to 
build a following among soldiers and sailors. 
Nonetheless, some veterans of the 191 Ore vo¬ 
lution were drawn to the party in Mexico for a 
short time in the 1920s, and substantial num¬ 
bers of his former comrades in revolution 
were brought into the Brazilian party by the 
ex-army captain Luiz Carlos Prestes after 
1934. A few Latin American parties, however, 
appear to have attracted experienced revolu¬ 
tionaries with no fixed military ties or affilia¬ 
tions. Undoubtedly the most flamboyant of 
these was the professional soldier of fortune 
Juan Pablo Wainwright, who was active in the 
communist movement in El Salvador and 
Guatemala before 1932 and is claimed as a 
founder of the first Communist Party of Hon¬ 
duras (Partido Comunista de Honduras). 

Defections The communist parties of 
Latin America have always been characterized 
by a continuous, and at times heavy and rapid, 
turnover in membership. This process has 
been more pronounced among the rank and 
file, although over the years it has also includ¬ 
ed a substantial segment of party leaders. 
Some of the founders of each of the Latin 
American parties later broke with the commu¬ 
nist movement or were expelled as a result of 
disenchantment or unwillingness to accept a 
sudden reversal of the party line. Understand¬ 
ably, the casualty rate among founding mem¬ 
bers was usually highest during the first few 
years of the party’s existence, but occasional 
expulsions of once-venerated charter mem¬ 
bers and long-time party dignitaries have been 
recorded in each decade since 1920. 

The disaffected party founders fall into 
one or more of several categories, according to 
the circumstances under which they left the 
party and their subsequent importance in na¬ 
tional politics. The great majority appear ei¬ 
ther to have abandoned politics altogether or 


to have played only a modest role in other 
organizations after leaving the communist 
movement. The following examples are typi¬ 
cal. Jose C. Valades, the first theoretician of 
the Mexican party, who had dropped out of 
sight by 1923, seems to have withdrawn from 
the party voluntarily. Antonio Canelas, who 
joined the Communist Party of Brazil in its 
first year, resigned two years later after repre¬ 
senting Brazil at the fourth Comintern con¬ 
gress in Moscow, where he quarreled with the 
then-powerful Leon Trotsky. Canelas con¬ 
tinued active but inconspicuous in left-wing 
labor circles in Brazil for several years. Jose F. 
Penelon, one of the original Argentine com¬ 
munists, broke with Codovilla’s leadership in 
1928 to form his own dissident party. His 
Workers’ Concentration Party (Partido Con- 
centra cion Obrera) survived for over a quarter 
of a century but never exerted significant 
influence in Argentine politics. 

Several party founders were expelled for 
personal or political misconduct. This group 
includes Guillermo Hernandez Rodriguez, 
the first secretary general of the Colombian 
party, who was expelled in 1932 for unspeci¬ 
fied indiscretions. Francisco Henriquez, one 
of the founders of the Dominican party, was 
expelled in 1946 on charges of “deviation- 
ism.” Ricardo A. Martinez, a Venezuelan 
communist labor leader who had been a Com¬ 
intern agent before the founding of the 
Venezuelan party, was expelled from his par¬ 
ty in 1951 for advocating “appeasement” of 
the Perez Jimenez dictatorship. Another 
whose public career ended with his separation 
from the communist movement was Eugenio 
Gomez, a leader of the Uruguayan party from 
its inception until his expulsion in 1955. 
Gomez was a victim of long-smoldering fac¬ 
tionalism that was fanned into open opposi¬ 
tion by resentment over the party’s poor 
showing at the polls. In 1956, when the anti- 
Stalin campaign was publicized in Latin 
America, he was further denounced for having 
tried to establish a “personality cult” among 
Uruguayan communists. 

A few who participated in the formation of 
communist parties in Latin America later be- 
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came effective opponents of communism. 
The most successful of these was Romulo 
Betancourt of Venezuela. As a political exile 
in Costa Rica in the 1920s, Betancourt co¬ 
operated with Manuel Mora Valverde in or¬ 
ganizing the communist party in that country. 
Within a few years, however, he became disil¬ 
lusioned with communism as a solution for 
Latin America’s political ills. Returning to 
Venezuela, he eventually formed the non com¬ 
munist leftist Democratic Action (Accion 
Democratica), a party with which he held 
power for nearly three years after World War 
II and again from 1959 to 1964. Less well 
known is Manuel Hidalgo of Chile, who repre¬ 
sented the communist party in congress in the 
1920s. He broke with the Comintern-ap¬ 
proved leadership in the early 1930s, headed a 
Trotskyist group for a time, and finally joined 
the socialist party, which he represented in 
congress for many years. The most notorious 
ex-communist in Latin America is Eudocio 
Ravines, a founder of the Peruvian Commu¬ 
nist Party (Partido Comunista Peruano) and 
Comintern agent whose faith in communism 
was shattered by the Hitler-Stalin pact of 
1939. Ravines became the outstanding propa¬ 
gandist against communism in Latin Ameri¬ 
ca after his expulsion from the Peruvian par¬ 
ty in 1942. 

HISTORY 

The history of the communist movement in 
Latin America can be recounted in terms of 
the political evolution of the twenty republics 
since 1918, but it is more meaningful when 
considered as an aspect of Soviet communist 
expansion in the twentieth century. The Latin 
American parties long constituted little more 
than servile extensions of the international 
communist movement directed from Mos¬ 
cow. Without exception, they were inspired 
by the example of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. Few had an adequate na¬ 
tional or regional basis to justify their separate 
existence. Their exclusive ideology was Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism as interpreted by the head of 
the Soviet state, and those rare communists 


who suggested that the party should interpret 
Marxism for itself in the light of Latin Ameri¬ 
ca’s unique heritage were driven out of the 
movement as heretics. Moreover, from the 
founding of the first communist party in the 
western hemisphere until the establishment of 
Cuba as a “socialist republic,” the Latin 
American parties were generally ineffective 
political instruments, incapable of seizing 
power by force and too alien to the views of 
the electorate to achieve this objective at the 
polls. The great majority were still in this 
position in 1965. Even in Guatemala, where 
the communists had seemed close to victory 
in 1954, their presence evaporated with the 
first hostile act. This chronic condition result¬ 
ed at least as much from the policies and 
misconceptions of Soviet leaders as from the 
deficiencies and limitations of the commu¬ 
nists in Latin America. 

From the beginning Soviet leaders placed a 
low priority on Latin America. In view of 
their basic assumptions about the nature of 
the world and of the world revolution, it 
could hardly have been otherwise. Their first 
concern was for the security of the Soviet 
Union. Beyond the frontier the communist 
parties in the heavily industrialized countries 
of the West and in the teeming European 
colonies in Asia commanded their close atten¬ 
tion. They tended to equate Latin America 
with “the colonies,” but obviously regarded it 
as a relatively unimportant and unpromising 
area. It was apparently inconceivable to 
Stalin, and perhaps to Lenin as well, that the 
United States would permit the emergence of 
a communist government in the western hemi¬ 
sphere. In any case, although the Soviet Union 
occasionally probed beyond the Atlantic, it 
did not seriously attempt to extend its influ¬ 
ence to Latin America until after the death 
of Stalin. As a result, throughout most of their 
existence the Latin American parties have 
been relegated to a minor position in the 
international communist hierarchy and have 
usually been obliged to employ tactics de¬ 
signed for other peoples and other situations. 

The successive heads of the Soviet state 
were concerned chiefly that the leaders of 
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Latin American communist parties exhibit 
unquestioned loyalty to the Soviet Union. 
These circumstances effectively discouraged 
initiative and imagination in the Latin Ameri¬ 
can communist movement. Only during the 
Stalin-Trotsky power struggle, and more re¬ 
cently with the Sino-Soviet dispute, did an 
appreciable number of Latin American com¬ 
munists publicly criticize Soviet direction of 
world communism. And even in their infre¬ 
quent moments of dissent, the communists in 
Latin America showed that they were more 
closely attuned to situations affecting the 
Soviet Union than to problems of their own 
area. Thus each phase in the history of the 
communist movement in Latin America more 
nearly corresponds to a trend in Soviet do¬ 
mestic or foreign affairs than to developments 
within the hemisphere. This history may be 
divided into at least eight unequal spans, each 
of which witnessed the creation of communist 
parties subjected to new demands and oppor¬ 
tunities determined largely by events abroad. 

The Birth of the Movement: 1918 to 
1922 The first period was one of euphoria 
following the news of the Russian revolution. 
During these years five parties were formed, 
four of them from existing socialist parties 
and the fifth from a convergence of dissident 
anarchist groups. Thus, by and large, the early 
communists in Latin America were already 
familiar with Marxism and were prepared to 
accept Soviet assertions that the victory of the 
bolsheviks marked the beginning of the world 
revolution and the road to communism. It is 
more than coincidence that four parties— 
those of Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Brazil—appeared in countries that had re¬ 
ceived large contingents of immigrants from 
Europe, where labor organizations were be¬ 
ginning to assume political significance, and 
where a generally open political system had 
been established. The fifth party was formed 
in Mexico, where these conditions did not 
prevail, although an incipient labor movement 
had begun to attract notice. There, however, a 
decade of violent social revoltuion had pro¬ 
duced a climate conducive to the spread of 
radical doctrines. 


The oldest communist organization in the 
western hemisphere is the Communist Party 
of Argentina, which was founded in January 
1918 as the International Socialist Party (Par- 
tido Socialista Internacional) by dissidents 
from the established socialist party. The Ar¬ 
gentine party claims to have been a charter 
member of the Comintern, represented at the 
first Comintern congress by the Italian Social¬ 
ist Party (which in fact failed to arrive at the 
congress). (See The Communist Internation¬ 
al .) It took the communist name in December 
1920. Shortly after the founding of the 
Comintern the Mexican Communist Party was 
formed, in September 1919. In fact, two dis¬ 
sident factions of the young and ineffectual 
socialist party organized self-avowed “com¬ 
munist” groups at about the same time and 
competed for recognition by the Comintern. 
The M. N. Roy faction, which was affiliated 
with the Comintern in 1920, survived to be¬ 
come the Soviet-approved party in Mexico. 
Throughout 1920 the socialist party in Uru¬ 
guay debated the issue of affiliation with the 
Comintern. The rank and file generally fa¬ 
vored the proposal, but most party leaders 
objected to Lenin’s Twenty-one Conditions. 
The question was resolved at the party con¬ 
gress in April 1921, when the great majority 
of the delegates voted to adhere to the Comin¬ 
tern and to adopt the name Communist 
Party of Uruguay. The minority withdrew to 
form a new socialist party. 

A similar debate took place among Chilean 
socialists in 1920 and 1921. Here the top 
party leaders were willing to accept the Twen¬ 
ty-one Conditions but delayed action until 
their subordinates were convinced of the ad¬ 
vantages of membership in the international 
movement. The party’s congress in December 
1921-January 1922 voted unanimously to 
join the Comintern as the Communist Party of 
Chile. The Socialist Workers’ Party in Chile 
was thus the only such party in Latin America 
to transfer intact to the international commu¬ 
nist movement. The communists in Brazil 
were the first in Latin America to create an 
entirely new party. The few socialists appear 
to have played no role in the formation of the 
Communist Party of Brazil in March 1922. 
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Rather, the early communists were intellectu¬ 
als, journalists, and workers who had been 
active in underground anarchist groups within 
the labor movement in various parts of the 
country. Only one of the party founders, 
moreover, had previously been in contact 
with communist organizations in Uruguay 
and Europe. 

The emergence of these small communist 
parties passed unnoticed in their respective 
countries. At its inception the Brazilian party 
had fewer than 100 members, and it grew 
slowly. The Mexican party was probably even 
smaller in its early years and seems to have 
attracted little public attention until it sup¬ 
ported the Obregon regime during the 1923 
revolt. In Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay, 
where the communists had inherited an estab¬ 
lished political organization, they continued 
to participate in elections, regularly placing a 
representative or two in national provincial 
legislatures, but their influence on national 
politics was minimal. The Mexican and Brazil¬ 
ian parties made little effort to use parlia¬ 
mentary methods until after 1926, when the 
Comintern called for the formation of work¬ 
er-peasant blocs to engage in electoral cam¬ 
paigns. The five parties directed their major 
efforts toward the labor movement, with mar¬ 
ginal success. The Brazilian communists were 
outlawed in July 1922 under a sweeping de¬ 
cree banning all subversive activities, but the 
other parties continued to enjoy full legal 
status during most of the 1920s. 

Expansion and Flexibility: 1923 to 
1928 During the second stage in Latin 
America communist or communist-oriented 
parties and groups appeared in nine republics. 
Three of these adopted the communist name 
when they were formed or shortly thereafter, 
while the others were disguised under various 
labels. Generally, the second-stage parties 
were even smaller and faced more serious 
handicaps than their predecessors. The chief 
obstacle in each of the nine countries was the 
existence and long tradition of highly authori¬ 
tarian regimes opposed to the establishment 


of labor unions and intolerant of radical polit¬ 
ical groups. Thus the new parties were illegal 
and subject to persecution from the begin¬ 
ning. These difficulties were partially offset, 
however, by the guidance and material aid 
available from the Comintern and the neigh¬ 
boring communist parties in Latin America. 

The Mexican party assisted in the forma¬ 
tion of two, and possibly three, new commu¬ 
nist groups in Central America. Agents from 
Mexico took part in the conversion of the 
young Socialist Labor Unification (Unifica¬ 
tion Obrera Socialista) into the Communist 
Party of Guatemala (Partido Comunista de 
Guatemala), which affiliated with the Comin¬ 
tern in 1924. The following year Mexican and 
Guatemalan communists cooperated in organ¬ 
izing a communist group in El Salvador, and in 
1927 they may well have aided Juan Pablo 
Wainwright of Honduras in creating a small 
communist apparatus in his native country. 
The Salvadoran and Honduran groups were 
apparently conceived as sections of a future 
Communist Party of Central America. In any 
case, they operated entirely within the labor 
movement and a variety of international com¬ 
munist front organizations until after the re¬ 
gional party concept was abandoned about 
1929. 

While a nebulous communist movement 
was coalescing in Central America, formal 
communist parties were established in Cuba 
and Paraguay. In August 1925 the so-called 
Communist Group of Havana (Agrupacion 
Comunista de LaHabana), which dated from 
1923, merged with a number of Marxist labor 
and study groups to form the Communist 
Party of Cuba under the leadership of Carlos 
Balino and Julio Antonio Mella. The Cu¬ 
ban party was admitted into the Comintern in 
1928, and despite police harassment and the 
death of its leaders, it survived to become an 
influential force in the labor movement. The 
Paraguayan party was organized in 1928 and 
affiliated with the Comintern that same year. 
The new organization was made up of a few 
ex-anarchist labor agitators and a small co¬ 
terie of young intellectuals. From the outset 
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the party was handicapped by strong police 
controls, although it was not formally out¬ 
lawed until 1936. In contrast to the Cuban 
party, it exerted little attraction among Para¬ 
guayan workers and never achieved a signifi¬ 
cant position in national politics. 

Elsewhere in Latin America during the sec¬ 
ond period the new communist groups operat¬ 
ed within other parties in order to avoid re¬ 
pression. A small handful of self-styled com¬ 
munists were included in the miniscule 
Laborite (Laborista) party founded in Pana¬ 
ma in 1926. This ineffective nucleus was 
unable either to gain control of the cover 
party or to persuade its leaders to seek admis¬ 
sion into the Comintern. Also in 1926, left- 
wing elements, including some who advocated 
immediate adherence to the Comintern, es¬ 
tablished the Ecuadorean Socialist Party and 
the Socialist Revolutionary Party in Colom¬ 
bia. These parties were accepted into the 
Comintern with one-half vote each in 1928, 
even though they did not adopt the commu¬ 
nist name at that time. In Peru the men who 
later formed the communist party were first 
drawn into the American Popular Revolution¬ 
ary Alliance (Alianza Popular Re volu cion aria 
Americana, APRA), a movement established 
in Mexico by Haya de la Torre in 1924, and 
then split off in 1928 to create the Peruvian 
Socialist Party (Partido Socialista Peruano), 
under the leadership of Jose Carlos Maria- 
tegui. Mariategui died before deciding wheth¬ 
er to affiliate his party with the Comintern. 

Sectarian Isolationism: 1929 to 1934 The 
third stage of communism in Latin America 
coincides with the third period of the Com¬ 
munist International, when Marxist-Leninists 
everywhere were instructed to identify them¬ 
selves openly as communists, to establish ex¬ 
clusively communist-led labor and mass or¬ 
ganizations, and to cease cooperation with 
“bourgeois” and “leftist-reformist” parties in 
their efforts to seize the leadership of the 
proletarian revolution. Since the effectiveness 
of the communist parties in fact depended 
largely on successful collaboration with other 


political groups—in the labor movement 
above all—faithful execution of these instruc¬ 
tions led to schisms in every party and greatly 
weakened the position of the communists 
throughout Latin America. Misinterpretation 
of the new instructions could bring even more 
serious consequences, as in Mexico, where in 
1929 the party was proscribed by the govern¬ 
ment and its leadership was purged on orders 
from the Comintern following its cooperation 
with other dissident elements in an abortive 
revolt. The Uruguayan party was the only one 
in all of Latin America to retain legal status 
and substantial freedom of operation during 
these years. 

The third period opened with two regional 
congresses—at Montevideo in May and at 
Buenos Aires in June 1929—which provided 
an indication of the growth of the communist 
movement in Latin America during the pre¬ 
ceding decade. The first of these was a com¬ 
munist labor congress attended by representa¬ 
tives of the Comintern and by delegates and 
observers from fifteen Latin American repub¬ 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, Gua¬ 
temala, Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Peru. Uru¬ 
guay, and Venezuela. With the exception of 
Costa Rica, all these countries were also repre¬ 
sented at the second congress, a political 
meeting in which the new international com¬ 
munist line, as determined at the sixth 
Comintern congress, was explained to the 
delegates. The Chilean party, which had been 
suppressed by the Ibanez dictatorship, was 
unable to send delegates to either gathering, 
nor were the Honduran communists repre¬ 
sented at either Montevideo or Buenos Aires. 
Bolivia and Venezuela were represented even 
though there was neither a communist party 
nor a front group in either country. Nonethe¬ 
less, the regional congresses demonstrated 
that there were communist organizations or 
spokesmen active in seventeen of the twenty 
republics by mid-1929. 

The Comintern directives left no doubt 
that in countries where the communists 
operated within other parties they should 
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either transform these parties into avowed 
communist organizations or break away to 
create their own communist party. In re¬ 
sponse to the new line, the leaders of the 
Peruvian Socialist Party changed its name to 
Peruvian Communist Party and requested ad¬ 
mission to the Comintern in 1930. In that 
same year the Panamanian communists with¬ 
drew from the Laborite party to establish the 
Communist Party of Panama (Partido Comu- 
nista del Panama), and in Colombia the com¬ 
munists inherited the remnants of the disin¬ 
tegrating Socialist Revolutionary Party, 
which they converted into the Communist 
Party of Colombia. In Ecuador the transition 
of the socialist party into the Communist 
Party of Ecuador required about two years 
and was completed in 1931. 

Meanwhile new communist parties were 
founded in Costa Rica, Haiti, and Venezuela. 
The Communist Party of Costa Rica was es¬ 
tablished in 1929 by Manuel Mora Valverde, 
then a young intellectual, who still dominated 
his party in 1965. Although technically il¬ 
legal, the party enjoyed freedom of action for 
nearly two decades as the only spokesman of 
the lower class in Costa Rica. It joined the 
Comintern in 1935. In striking contrast, the 
tiny Communist Party of Haiti, formed in 
mid-1930, was suppressed almost immediate¬ 
ly. Its two founders, Max Hudicourt and 
Jacques Roumain, were exiled before the end 
of the year, leaving the party leaderless and 
impotent, and it was formally banned in 
1936. The first Venezuelan communists were 
exiles who joined the movement abroad. One 
of these, Aurelio Fortoul Briceno, returned 
to Caracas, where he organized the Commu¬ 
nist Party of Venezuela in March 1931. It 
consisted of fewer than thirty students and 
workers from clandestine Marxist study cir¬ 
cles, which were now converted into commu¬ 
nist cells. Within two months the new party 
came to the attention of the Gomez dictator¬ 
ship and its leaders were jailed. The party 
survived to affiliate with the Comintern in 
1935, but it did not prosper until after the 
death of Gomez at the end of that year. 


During the third period the previously es¬ 
tablished communist groups in Central Amer¬ 
ica were virtually extinguished as the result of 
an uprising in January 1932, led by the com¬ 
munists in El Salvador. The Salvadoran party, 
which had begun to penetrate the army rank 
and file and to organize a small rural follow¬ 
ing, had been permitted to participate openly 
in local elections, but it was awarded no seats. 
Denied a parliamentary role by the dictator¬ 
ship and prohibited by the Comintern from 
cooperating with other political forces, the 
communists called upon their comrades in 
Guatemala and Honduras for assistance in an 
assault on the regime. After victory in El 
Salvador the revolution was to be carried to 
the rest of Central America. One of the re¬ 
quests was intercepted by Guatemalan au¬ 
thorities, who alerted neighboring govern¬ 
ments. Consequently, rebel units within the 
army were disarmed, and when the revolt 
broke out among the peasantry it was ruth¬ 
lessly suppressed. This first communist at¬ 
tempt to seize power by violence in Latin 
America cost more than 20,000 lives. Most of 
the Salvadoran communists were killed, and 
the few who escaped to Guatemala were im¬ 
prisoned. A similar fate befell communist 
leaders in Guatemala and Honduras. For all 
practical purposes, the communist movement 
ceased to exist in these three countries for the 
next dozen years. 

The Decade of Cooperation: 1935 to 1945 
This era of the popular front represented 
a complete reversal of the international 
communist line. The objective was now to 
promote the broadest possible alliance of cen¬ 
ter and leftist parties for the urgent task of 
defeating the nazi-fascist threat. Throughout 
Latin America ineffective communist labor, 
student, and front organizations were dis¬ 
solved and their members were advised to join 
groups led by other “democratic” parties. The 
communists also contributed to the forma¬ 
tion of areawide labor and front bodies, in 
which they participated as only one of numer¬ 
ous “antifascist” elements. In the late 1930s, 
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for the first time in several countries the com¬ 
munist party achieved a degree of national 
prominence. 

In Chile and Cuba, where the popular-front 
strategy was most successful, the communists 
worked closely with administration parties in 
alliances that survived the Russo-German en¬ 
tente between August 1939 and June 1941. 
Elsewhere in Latin America many of the re¬ 
cent communist gains were lost during the 
period of the Hitler-Stalin pact, as the party 
turned on its erstwhile allies, denounced the 
“imperialist” war, and attempted, usually ap¬ 
athetically, to collaborate with the pseudo- 
nazi parties of the area. 

The communists were extricated from this 
untenable position by the German attack on 
the Soviet Union and by the subsequent in¬ 
volvement of the Latin American nations in 
the war against the Axis. Even though war in 
the Soviet Union in effect freed the Latin 
American communists to devise their own 
strategy and tactics, there was remarkable uni¬ 
formity in their continuing response to the 
international situation. Everywhere the party 
line was again reversed to encourage the unity 
of all political groups in support of the war, 
which was now described as a struggle of 
democratic peoples against fascist tyranny. 
During the remaining years of World War II 
the communists went far beyond the limits of 
the popular front in cooperating with political 
parties of every hue. Wherever the party was 
permitted freedom of action its membership 
increased. 

The experience of the Latin American 
communists in 1935, particularly in Brazil 
and Chile, suggests that the popular-front 
strategy was initially regarded as an experi¬ 
ment which did not necessarily preclude the 
use of force. In Brazil the communists appear 
to have anticipated the popular-front ap¬ 
proach in June 1934, when they adopted the 
line then known as the “united national 
front,” calling for unity of all “anti-imperial¬ 
ist, antifascist” groups in an electoral cam¬ 
paign to establish a national revolutionary 
government. This campaign, exploiting the 


grievances of the depression era, led in March 
1935 to the formation of the broad National 
Liberation Alliance, which soon became the 
principal communist front in Brazil, although 
only about 1 percent of its members were 
communists. The alliance, in effect a popular 
front, assumed real political prominence in 
April 1935, when Luiz Carlos Prestes returned 
from a protracted stay in the Soviet Union to 
become its honorary president and guiding 
spirit. With the counsel of four Comintern 
agents, Prestes quickly moved it to the left. In 
July, when he demanded “all power” for the 
alliance and hinted at revolution if the de¬ 
mand were refused, the National Liberation 
Alliance was outlawed. Most of the noncom¬ 
munists immediately abandoned the organiza¬ 
tion, thus eliminating any possibility that it 
might come to power by peaceful means. The 
communists then plotted to seize the govern¬ 
ment by force. Their plan, based on commu¬ 
nist cadres within the army and presumed 
widespread revolutionary ferment among the 
people, provided for simultaneous uprising in 
various parts of the country to spark a popular 
upheaval in which the communists would take 
power in the name of the National Liberation 
Alliance. The plan failed, in part because the 
barracks revolts that broke out in Natal and 
Recife on November 24 and in Rio de Janeiro 
on November 27, 1935, were uncoordinated, 
but primarily because of apathy among the 
civilian population. The rebels were quickly 
contained by loyal army forces, the National 
Liberation Alliance was destroyed, and 
Prestes, the Comintern agents, and many com¬ 
munist party leaders were sentenced to long 
prison terms. The Brazilian party did not re¬ 
cover from the failure of its revolution for 
another decade, and the Latin American com¬ 
munists generally abandoned revolution as a 
political method for the next twenty years. 

At about the same time in Chile the com¬ 
munists were demonstrating the effectiveness 
of parliamentary means in achieving the goals 
indicated by the Comintern. Early in 1935 
Comintern agent Eudocio Ravines was sent to 
Chile to work for the formation of a popular 
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front which would include not only the com¬ 
munist party, the socialists, and small left-of- 
center groups, but also the large center Radi¬ 
cal Party (Partido Radical). This grouping, 
extended to embrace the communist labor 
federation as well, was formally constituted as 
the Popular Front in March 1936. Within a 
year it proved to be the largest political bloc 
in the country, winning ten seats in the senate 
and sixty-six in the chamber of deputies in the 
congressional elections. One senator and sev¬ 
en of the deputies were communists. Al¬ 
though outnumbered by both radicals and 
socialists, the communists held the balance of 
power within the Popular Front. Their sup¬ 
port for Pedro Aguirre Cerda was therefore 
decisive in his selection as the Popular Front 
candidate in the presidential elections in 
1937, and his narrow victory at the polls 
raised communist prestige to a new high in 
Chile. Even after the signing of the Hitler- 
Stalin pact, when the communists became 
increasingly critical of their “antifascist” 
allies, the radicals continued to regard com¬ 
munist participation in the Popular Front as 
essential to the administration. The socialists 
protested, however, and finally withdrew ear¬ 
ly in 1941. The Popular Front was then dis¬ 
solved, but the left-wing parties continued to 
cooperate informally with the radical regime. 
After the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor the 
communists persudaded the socialists to re¬ 
vive the Popular Front, which was renamed 
the Democratic Alliance. This arrangement 
continued for the remainder of the war 
years, contributing to a steady growth in the 
size and influence of the communist party. 

One of the most successful communist ven¬ 
tures during the popular-front era and World 
War II was in the field of in ter-American labor 
relations. This was the Confederation of Latin 
American Workers (Confederacion de Traba- 
jadores de America Latina), founded in 1938 
under the leadership of Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, then head of Mexico’s main labor 
body. The desirability of such a confederation 
had long been recognized by trade-union of¬ 
ficials of differing political persuasions 
throughout the hemisphere. The confedera¬ 


tion began as a legitimate labor central, sup¬ 
ported by the major national labor confedera¬ 
tions of Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Mexico, Peru, and Venezuela. From 
the outset, however, communist labor leaders 
were prominent in it, and their influence in¬ 
creased during the war years, when commu¬ 
nist labor activities were encouraged or toler¬ 
ated by most of the Latin American govern¬ 
ments. Local or national labor entities from 
fourteen countries had affiliated with the con¬ 
federation by 1944, when the communists 
gained control of most of the top offices. The 
communist takeover appears to have been 
manipulated by Lombardo Toledano. He had 
been removed from control of the Confedera¬ 
tion of Mexican Workers (Confederacion de 
Trabajadores Mexicanas) in 1940 and there¬ 
after had worked closely with communists in 
the Confederation of Latin American Work¬ 
ers. Even after this international body became 
a communist front it remained for some time 
the only important regional labor organiza¬ 
tion in Latin America. 

During this decade when cooperation was 
the most prominent feature of Latin Ameri¬ 
can communist strategy, three new Marxist 
parties were formed, one during the popular- 
front period, one during the period of the 
Hitler-Stalin pact, and one during World War 
II. The first of these was the Socialist Party of 
Nicaragua, which was communist in all but 
name. It was founded in 1937 by a minority 
faction of the workers’ party opposed to the 
election of Anastasio Somoza as president of 
the republic. After two years of relative free¬ 
dom of operation, the party was formally 
banned and its leaders were exiled. During the 
war years the communists were permitted to 
return and to assume an influential role in the 
labor movement in exchange for support of 
the Somoza regime, even though the anticom¬ 
munist laws remained on the books. The 
Nicaraguan party is the only Latin American 
communist party that has never been known 
officially as communist. 

The Bolivian Party of the Revolutionary 
Left (Partido de la Izquierda Revolucionaria), 
created early in 1940 when ideological dis- 
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tinctions between the extreme right and ex¬ 
treme left were deliberately blurred, was a 
communist party only to the extent that it 
provided an organization in which Stalinists 
could participate. Its members were all politi¬ 
cal radicals, but few appear to have had clearly 
defined doctrines or ideological convictions. 
With all its weaknesses, however, it served for 
a decade as the chief link between the interna¬ 
tional communist movement and those Bolivi¬ 
ans who regarded themselves as communists. 

Until 1942 the Dominican Republic was 
the only country in Latin America in which 
no local communist group had ever formed. In 
that year, under the influence of communist 
exiles from the Spanish civil war and Domini¬ 
can students who had become communists 
abroad, a Dominican communist party was 
formed in Ciudad Trujillo. Its members were 
drawn chiefly from students at the national 
university. Although it was illegal, it nonethe¬ 
less cooperated with and was tolerated by the 
Trujillo dictatorship until the end of the war. 
In 1945 the party’s leaders were exiled and its 
activities suppressed. The following year, 
when Trujillo staged “democratic” national 
elections, the communists were invited to re¬ 
turn. They registered the party legally as the 
Dominican Popular Socialist Party (Partido 
Socialista Popular Dominicano) and launched 
a vigorous recruitment campaign. In 1947 the 
party was again outlawed and its leaders were 
expelled from the country, to lead a purely 
exile organization for the next fifteen years. 

The wartime policy followed by the Nica¬ 
raguan and Dominican parties was typical of 
that employed by communists in most of 
Latin America. For the moment everything 
else was secondary to the war effort. It was far 
preferable to tolerate an oppressive regime 
than to permit work stoppages or political 
upheavals that would reduce the flow of vital 
raw materials from Latin America to the war 
industries of the Allied powers. The commu¬ 
nists registered some impressive gains in the 
labor field during this period because they 
could be relied upon to prevent strikes or to 
break those called by noncommunist labor 
leaders. In the political field the communists 


generally took no part in the protests and 
revolts against authoritarian regimes that 
broke out in 1944 and 1945. (The principal 
exception was the communist party in Ecua¬ 
dor, which obtained legal status and a tempo¬ 
rary cabinet position by siding with the popu¬ 
lar revolution that brought Valasco Ibarra to 
power in 1944.) 

Several parties went to the extreme of 
abandoning the communist name (as did the 
party in the United States) in an effort to 
demonstrate that they were really the nation¬ 
al, independent, democratic parties they now 
claimed to be. The Nicaraguan communists, 
already known as socialists, kept their mis¬ 
leading label. Within a year after the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Comintern four parties adopted 
new, non communist names: the Costa Rican 
party became the Popular Vanguard Party; 
the Panamanian party became the Party of the 
People (Partido del Pueblo); the Cuban com¬ 
munists, who had experimented with a variety 
of names, settled on Popular Socialist Party 
(Partido Socialista Popular); and the Colombi¬ 
an communists registered their organization 
as the Social Democratic Party (Partido Social 
Democratico). This trend continued after the 
war. In 1946 both the Dominican party and 
one of the revived communist groups in Haiti, 
following the Cuban model, identified them¬ 
selves as Popular Socialist Party (Parti Socia- 
liste Populaire). The adoption of the name 
Labor Party (Partido Guatemalteco del Traba- 
jo) by the Guatemalan communists in 1952 
occurred under different circumstances but 
had the same objective—to imply the party’s 
independence from Moscow. In Colombia the 
party resumed its former name in 1947, and in 
Cuba the Popular Socialist Party was absorbed 
into the administration party in 1961, but all 
the other wartime and postwar names have 
been retained. 

The Era of Good Feeling: 1945 to 
1947 During the two years following 
World War II communist fortunes in Latin 
America reached their highest point. Overall 
party membership—in excess of 375,000 by 
the beginning of 1947—was larger and more 
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evenly distributed than at any other time. The 
party was legal or enjoyed freedom of opera¬ 
tion, at least briefly, in all but three countries, 
and in one of these, Guatemala, restraints on 
the political rights of individual communists 
had been lifted. In El Salvador the party had 
been allowed to reform during a frenzied six- 
month period of open political activity after 
the overthrow of the Martinez government in 
1944 but was driven underground again be¬ 
fore the end of the year. Only in Honduras 
was there neither a communist organization 
nor discernible communist activity after 
1945. 

This situation was the result of a fortuitous 
combination of circumstances for which the 
Latin American communists could claim only 
partial credit. The wartime spirit of friendship 
and tolerance among the Allies had not yet 
cooled. The prestige of the Soviet Union was 
high following the success of Soviet arms 
against German military might. The commu¬ 
nist world power was regarded as a distant, 
democratic giant disposed to cooperate to 
preserve peace through the new United Na¬ 
tions. Soviet propaganda, and therefore the 
Latin American communist line as well, 
stressed the importance of continued close 
relations with the Western democracies and 
was silent on the subject of world revolution. 
Thus, for the time being, the identification of 
the Latin American communist parties with 
Moscow was an asset rather than a liability, 
even though during 1946 and 1947 nearly 
every prominent communist leader was ob¬ 
liged to declare publicly that he owed his first 
allegiance to the Soviet Union. 

At the same time, within Latin America 
the communists were reaping the benefits of 
their wartime policies and of the change in 
political fashions throughout much of the ar¬ 
ea in the immediate postwar years. They were 
widely accepted at face value as reasonable, 
democratic nationalists who should have as 
much right as other democrats to espouse 
their views and to seek power at the polls. They 
were favored in this respect by the restoration 
of open, representative government or the 


marked relaxation of authoritarian controls in 
more than half the Latin American republics 
at the end of the war. Ultimately, the commu¬ 
nist parties had an enhanced appeal and influ¬ 
ence in direct proportion to their apparent 
political moderation. 

Although the communists were not in 
power anywhere in Latin America, they dem¬ 
onstrated substantial political strength in half 
a dozen or more countries between 1945 and 
1947. In Ecuador, where a communist had 
been included in the national executive junta 
for a short time in 1944, another party mem¬ 
ber served in the national cabinet until early in 
1945. The Argentine party, outlawed since 
1930, regained legal status and polled over 
65,000 votes for various communist candi¬ 
dates in the congressional elections of 1945. 
The revived Brazilian party astounded all ob¬ 
servers by polling more than half a million 
votes in the elections of 1945 and 1947 to 
place about eighty candidates in national and 
state legislatures. Next in voter appeal were 
the Cuban communists, who had been close to 
the Batista regime since 1939 and included in 
the cabinet in 1943. They polled over 
120,000 votes to elect three senators and sev¬ 
en congressmen and win a firm place in the 
administration bloc under President Grau 
San Martin from 1944 to 1947. In the late 
1940s their vote approached 160,000 before 
the party’s strength began to erode. In Chile, 
where the communists had cooperated with 
radical administrations for nearly a decade, 
three party members were appointed to the 
cabinet in 1946. Within five months party 
membership rose to 50,000. The Uruguayan 
party polled over 33,000 votes, double its 
previous high, to elect its first senator and five 
congressmen in 1946. In Peru the commu¬ 
nists benefited from the willingness of the 
government to relax the longstanding ban on 
revolutionary parties in the 1945 elections. 
Thinly disguised as the Socialist Vanguard, 
they took part in the congressional race, elect¬ 
ing several candidates to the lower house. The 
Venezuelan party, operating legally for the 
first time, amassed over 50,000 votes to elect 
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two members to the constituent assembly in 

1946. Elsewhere in Latin America communist 
electoral strength was less impressive, but it 
was still usually enough to alarm moderate 
and conservative party leaders. 

In the postwar period the Latin American 
communists took advantage of opportunities 
to revive some long-defunct parties and to 
raise the level of proficiency of others.'This 
two-pronged campaign was evident in Haiti 
and Mexico by 1947. The communist revival 
in Haiti proved to be premature, but the estab¬ 
lishment of an effective communist organiza¬ 
tion in Mexico was at least a qualified success. 
Two rival Haitian communist parties appeared 
shortly after the overthrow of the Lescot re¬ 
gime early in 1946. The first, founded by an 
obscure Protestant clergyman, took the name 
Communist Party of Haiti. It was avowedly 
Marxist but apparently was not sufficiently 
orthodox to merit Soviet approval. It attract¬ 
ed few members, disbanded voluntarily in 

1947, and was formally outlawed in 1948. 
The second, known as the Popular Socialist 
Party, was the heir of the original Haitian 
communist party of 1930. One of the found¬ 
ers of that party, Max Hudicourt, returned 
from exile to lead the new organization, 
which quickly secured the blessing of the in¬ 
ternational movement. The party seemed to 
have a promising future when Hudicourt was 
elected to the senate and another popular so¬ 
cialist candidate was elected to the lower 
house in 1946, but it did not long survive the 
assassination of Hudicourt in 1947. The party 
was proscribed in November 1949, and the 
communist movement disappeared from Haiti 
for the second time in two decades. 

In Mexico there were also two communist 
parties, both small, legal, and ineffectual. 
These were the long-established Mexican 
Communist Party and the dissident Mexican 
Worker-Peasant Party (Partido Obrero-Cam- 
pesino Mexicano), which had split off from 
the parent body in 1940. Neither could at¬ 
tract enough members to participate in na¬ 
tional elections or to raise a significant protest 
against their exclusion from the polls. Here 


the problem was resolved by creating the new 
pro communist People’s Party (Partido Popu¬ 
lar) under the leadership of Vicente Lombar¬ 
do Toledano in 1948. The People’s Party add¬ 
ed the word “socialist” to its title in 1960 and 
absorbed the Mexican Worker-Peasant Party 
in 1963, but otherwise retained its original 
organization and orientation. In domestic 
politics it was more willing than the commu¬ 
nist party to cooperate with the administra¬ 
tion, but in international affairs it consistent¬ 
ly echoed the approved Soviet line. This “rea¬ 
son able” approach to internal matters 
enabled the People’s Party to win at least ten 
times as many members as the orthodox and 
dissident communist parties combined, and 
thus to serve as a more effective vehicle for the 
Marxist point of view in Mexico. While not 
formally a part of the world communist ap¬ 
paratus, the People’s Party in practice bears 
most of the propaganda burden of the interna¬ 
tional communist movement in Mexico. 

The Cold War and the End of the Stalin Era: 
1947 to 1955 The onset of the cold war in 
1947 brought another drastic reversal of com¬ 
munist fortunes in most of Latin America. 
Nearly all the favorable conditions that had 
prevailed in the preceding period ceased to 
exist. The flood tide of democratic govern¬ 
ment that had begun to run in Latin America 
in 1944 ebbed in 1947 and 1948, and in the 
next seven years authoritarian regimes were 
restored or reaffirmed in twelve of the twenty 
republics. Elsewhere during these years the 
democratic governments of five countries rec¬ 
ognized the potential danger of the commu¬ 
nist movement and either outlawed the party 
entirely or denied it access to the polls. By 
1955 the communist party was legal in only 
six Latin American republics—Argentina, Bo¬ 
livia, Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, and 
Uruguay—and even in these countries non¬ 
communist political forces again competed 
vigorously with communists for control of 
labor, student, and other organizations after 
1947. The communist-led Confederation of 
Latin American Workers lost most of its major 
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national affiliates during these years. 

The impact of the cold war on the Latin 
American parties was not as disastrous as the 
third-period line had been, for they managed 
to survive in all countries except Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic. Where the ban on com¬ 
munist activites was lightly enforced, as in 
Brazil and Costa Rica, proscription meant 
merely that party meetings were not held 
publicly and that communist candidates for 
elective office were obliged to run on the 
tickets of other parties. Nonetheless, gener¬ 
ally throughout the area the communists lost 
the respectability and much of the influence 
they had built up since 1935. This situation 
was reflected in the decline in party member¬ 
ship, which fell below 200,000 in all of Latin 
America in the early 1950s. 

The communists would surely have suf¬ 
fered some loss of influence and following in 
any event as a result of the political trend to 
the right in much of Latin America after 
1947. The deterioration of their position, 
however, was owing primarily to the shift in 
Soviet policy and actions and to their own 
vociferous endorsement and dissemination of 
the new international communist line. For 
over a decade Latin American communists 
had publicly ignored the theoretical concept 
of inevitable proletarian revolution and had 
usually opposed the use of violence as a politi¬ 
cal weapon. Now, in response to indications 
from the Soviet Union, they resumed a mili¬ 
tant revolutionary stance. From the beginning 
of the cold war until after the death of Stalin 
in 1953 they called for “antifeudal, anti¬ 
imperialist” revolutions to overthrow “dicta¬ 
torships in the service of imperialism.” Such 
revolutions were to create “democratic gov¬ 
ernments of the people” in which the commu¬ 
nist party would play the leading role. Except 
in Argentina, where Great Britain was de¬ 
nounced as the “imperialist oppressor,” the 
Latin American communists sustained a vehe¬ 
ment and vituperative propaganda attack on 
“Yankee imperialism,” insisting that only by 
violence could the “yoke of United States 
colonialism” be overthrown. Nowhere, how¬ 


ever, were the communists strong enough to 
initiate the uprisings they advocated, and in 
Bolivia and Colombia, where they partici¬ 
pated as minor elements in revolutionary ac¬ 
tivities begun by noncommunists, their appeal 
encountered widespread public apathy. Many 
of the communist charges against the United 
States—which were widely accepted as fact— 
were made more convincingly by other oppo¬ 
sition groups. While resentment against “Yan¬ 
kee imperialism” could easily be aroused, 
there was little popular support for commu¬ 
nism in Latin America. By adopting an ex¬ 
treme line that they were not able to convert 
into political action, the communists made it 
difficult for sincere democrats to defend the 
party’s right to operate openly and at the 
same time facilitated the task of dictators 
seeking a plausible excuse to ban all political 
opposition. 

Despite the serious obstacles faced by the 
communist movement in most of Latin Amer¬ 
ica, its situation improved in three countries 
during the last years of the Stalin era. In 
Bolivia an orthodox communist party was 
formed for the first time, and in Guatemala 
and Honduras the communists returned to the 
political scene after an absence of more than 
ten years. In Bolivia through the 1940s the 
amorphous Party of the Revolutionary Left 
remained the only political organization ac¬ 
ceptable to Bolivian Marxist-Leninists, even 
though it was not officially part of the world 
communist movement. A self-styled, proad¬ 
ministration communist party, formed about 
1943, failed to win the approval of Stalinists 
and disappeared when its founder was assas¬ 
sinated in 1946. The first formal Communist 
Party of Bolivia (Partido Comunista de Boli¬ 
via) was established in late 1949 or early 1950 
by dissidents who split off from the Party of 
the Revolutionary Left. A second group of 
defectors from the same party entered the 
Communist Party of Bolivia in 1951. The 
new, clandestine communist party was small 
and was composed chiefly of intellectuals and 
men associated with the urban labor move¬ 
ment. It acquired legal status more or less 
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automatically in 1952, when the noncommu¬ 
nist National Revolutionary Movement (Mo- 
vimiento Revolucionario Nacional) seized 
power by force. Although the communists 
thereafter enjoyed complete freedom of oper¬ 
ation, they could not compete effectively 
against the administration for the loyalty of 
the tin miners and peasants, who constituted 
the bulk of the Bolivian lower class. In this 
situation, in which the regime of the National 
Revolutionary Movement was carrying out a 
sweeping social revolution, the communist 
program held virtually no attraction for the 
populace. 

In contrast to the Bolivian experience, the 
communists in Guatemala rose from total ob¬ 
scurity to a position of near power within a 
single decade. Their unprecedented success 
stemmed largely from identification with an 
on-going social revolution. The opportunity 
they exploited began with the revolutions of 
1944, which ended a long series of dictator¬ 
ships and gave the republic an open political 
climate for the first time. Almost immediately 
a few communist exiles, who had acquired 
valuable organizational skills abroad, started 
filtering back into Guatemala to penetrate 
noncommunist revolutionary parties and the 
newly organized labor movement. During the 
Arevalo administration (1945 to 1950) they 
continued to work unobtrusively, infiltrating 
as many political and mass organizations as 
possible. Not until the Arbenz campaign for 
the presidency in 1950 did the communists 
seek to attract some public attention to them¬ 
selves, and only after the orientation of the 
Arbenz regime was unmistakably clear did 
they emerge entirely into the open. 

The first Guatemalan communist organiza¬ 
tion, the Democratic Vanguard (Vanguardia 
Democratica), had been established in 1947 as 
a secret faction within the largest administra¬ 
tion party. In 1949 it was transformed into 
the Communist Party of Guatemala but re¬ 
mained entirely underground for about a 
year. It was essentially a political vehicle. A 
parallel labor arm was established openly in 
mid-1950 as the Revolutionary Workers’ Par¬ 


ty of Guatemala (Partido Revolucionario Ob- 
rero de Guatemala). On orders from Moscow 
the two merged late in 1951, and in December 
1952 the combined party was registered legal¬ 
ly as the Guatemalan Labor Party. By this 
time the communists held decision-making 
positions in organized labor, in the national 
school system, in some peasant bodies, and in 
several noncommunist parties that had been 
grouped into a pro-Arbenz National Demo¬ 
cratic Front during the presidential campaign. 
Subsequently the communist-dominated ex¬ 
ecutive board of the front became Arbenz’ 
“kitchen cabinet” and principal source of 
counsel on national policies. For the last year 
and a half of the Arbenz administration the 
communist party was the most influential po¬ 
litical force in Guatemala. 

This position, however, was not as power¬ 
ful as it appeared. While the communists were 
able to shape some national policies, particu¬ 
larly in the field of foreign relations, and 
could manipulate much of the political appa¬ 
ratus of the regime, they had failed to build a 
strong and cohesive popular following outside 
the capital or to establish a base of support 
within the armed forces. This was clearly dem¬ 
onstrated by the sudden collapse of the entire 
communist structure in 1954. Neither 
workers, peasants, nor soldiers would fight to 
prevent the overthrow of Arbenz and his com¬ 
munist allies by Castillo Armas’ invasion ar¬ 
my. This lesson was not lost on the commu¬ 
nists when they attempted to reestablish 
themselves as a revolutionary force in Guate¬ 
mala after 1960 (see Guatemala). 

Communists seeking to revive the party in 
Honduras in the 1940s were obliged to work 
under much less favorable conditions. At the 
height of the era of good feeling in 1946 a 
slight indication of leftist political activity 
had led to the issuing of an anticommunist 
decree and renewed repression by the Carfas 
dictatorship. Only after the revolution of 
1948 were political controls relaxed some¬ 
what. The communists then penetrated, and 
eventually dominated, the new Democratic 
Revolutionary Party of Honduras (Partido 
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Democratico Revolucionario de Honduras). 
They operated within this front party until 
1953, when it was outlawed and most of its 
leaders were exiled. Spokesmen for the Hon¬ 
duran movement have since claimed that the 
present Communist Party of Honduras was 
created in 1954 by a few survivors of the old 
party who remained active in Tegucigalpa and 
among plantation workers on the north coast. 
There was no evidence of organized party 
activity, however, until 1958, when the first 
communist party congress was held in Hon¬ 
duras. 

Peaceful Coexistence and the Cuban Revolu¬ 
tion: 1955 to 1960 The mid-1950s marked 
another turning point for the communist 
movement in Latin America. The post-Stalin 
policies of the Soviet state and party, a new 
trend toward representative government in 
Latin America, and the success of the revolu¬ 
tion in Cuba combined to permit the commu¬ 
nists to adopt a more flexible line and to give 
them confidence that the long-delayed day of 
victory was at hand. At the same time such 
apparently damaging blows to Soviet and in¬ 
ternational communist prestige as the Hungar¬ 
ian revolt, the Pasternak affair, and the Chi¬ 
nese invasion of Tibet provoked little 
sustained reaction in Latin America to injure 
the image of reasonableness and respectability 
now presented by the communists. 

The improved climate for communist ac¬ 
tivities in the second half of the decade result¬ 
ed in part from a considerable enhancement 
in Soviet prestige among the governments and 
noncommunist political groups in much of 
Latin America. Even while the problem of the 
post-Stalin succession was being worked out, 
the Soviet Union launched its campaign to 
establish regular and substantial trade with 
the republics of Latin America. The Soviet 
Union and the communist states of Eastern 
Europe would exchange a variety of industrial 
products, plants, machinery, and petroleum 
for the unsaleable surplus raw materials of 
Latin America. The Soviet economic offen¬ 
sive did not develop significantly except in 


Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, and, after 1960, 
Cuba. However, its appeal to producers and 
exporters throughout Latin America was 
strong, for it seemed to offer an unlimited 
potential market to supplement the existing 
ones in the United States and Western Europe. 
The anti-Stalin campaign and the thaw in the 
cold war also served to give many noncom¬ 
munists a more favorable impression of the 
Soviet Union. These developments seemed to 
indicate that the Soviet Union was moving 
toward open, responsible government and 
that its leaders were concerned more with 
improving the lot of the Soviet people under 
communism than with imposing communist 
governments on foreign peoples. These con¬ 
victions were strengthened by the launching 
of the first Soviet sputnik in 1957, a clear 
demonstration that the Soviet Union was 
equal or superior to the United States in the 
technological and military fields. Henceforth 
it was argued by communists and non commu¬ 
nists alike that it did not behoove small Latin 
American republics to ignore the economic 
and military power of the Soviet Union, no 
matter how distasteful its form of government 
might be. 

Within the Latin American communist par¬ 
ties these events had an even stronger impact. 
The communists were jubilant over Soviet 
accomplishments in outer space and found 
the economic offensive a highly attractive 
propaganda theme, acceptable to many who 
rejected the party’s political line. In the late 
1950s communist propaganda focused in¬ 
creasingly on Soviet trade-and-aid overtures, 
stressing that it was not necessary to install 
communist or procommunist governments in 
Latin America in order to benefit from trade 
with the socialist camp. Appealing to ultrana¬ 
tionalists throughout the region, the commu¬ 
nists insisted that here was a way to use the 
plantation, ranch, and mine products the 
United States would not buy to achieve eco¬ 
nomic independence from the United States. 

These examples of Soviet prowess directly 
affected relations between communists and 
other political groups, but it was the anti- 
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Stalin campaign that ultimately exerted the 
greatest influence on intraparty relationships 
and contributed to the growing self-confi¬ 
dence of party members. Khrushchev’s de¬ 
nunciation of the former Soviet dictator did 
not lead in Latin America to the wholesale 
removal of the long-entrenched party leaders 
and cliques who dominated more than half 
the communist parties in the area. In fact, of 
the dozen perennial party leaders identified 
with Stalin and Stalinist methods, only Eu¬ 
genio Gomez of Uruguay, who was deposed 
before the anti-Stalin campaign began, and 
Dionisio Encina of Mexico, demoted in 1960, 
lost their positions during this period. Never¬ 
theless, late in 1956, after the initial shock 
had passed and the views of communist elder 
state men in Europe and Asia had been pub¬ 
lished, nearly all the Latin American commu¬ 
nist parties indulged in extensive discussion of 
the “cult of the personality.” In later years 
there was some bitter criticism of the hypo¬ 
critical manner in which the anti-Stalin issue 
was handled by the old leadership in several 
parties, but at the time the discussion appar¬ 
ently increased the feeling of personal partici¬ 
pation by rank-and file members in the party’s 
decision-making process. The often heated de¬ 
bates within the communist parties seem also 
to have helped persuade some leaders of Chris¬ 
tian democat, socialist, and other left-wing 
parties that the communists were becoming 
more democratic, and therefore more accept¬ 
able as allies. 

The communists appeared less objection¬ 
able as potential allies on other grounds as 
well. The new Soviet policies and the thaw in 
the cold war enabled the Latin American com¬ 
munists quietly to abandon the extreme line 
they had been obliged to espouse during the 
last years of the Stalin era. No longer were 
they committed to the advocacy of revolution 
under the leadership of the communist party 
as the road to political power for the masses. 
In most of Latin America, where the previous 
line had been counterproductive, the commu¬ 
nists now emphasized that it was possible to 
achieve socialism—which remained their ulti¬ 


mate goal—by a variety of evolutionary 
means. In Latin America the most promising 
route was through a “democratic front of 
national liberation,” which might well come 
to power by election. Moreover, the commu¬ 
nists expressed complete willingness to accept 
a subordinate role in alliances with other 
“progressive” parties. The “nonviolent” line 
was most successful in Chile, where the com¬ 
munists had enlisted the cooperation of the 
socialists and minor leftist parties in a pro¬ 
tracted propaganda campaign that resulted in 
restoration of the party’s legal status in 1958 
and the creation of a formal electoral coal- 
tion, the Popular Action Front, between the 
communist party and its noncommunist part¬ 
ners. Elsewhere efforts to legalize the commu¬ 
nist party or to register thinly disguised front 
parties consistently failed, although the com¬ 
munist party regained legal status in the wake 
of coups or revolutions in three countries. 

Paradoxically, as the communists were 
moving away from their policy of revolution, 
the noncommunist left and center in much of 
Latin America were becoming increasingly 
prone to employ violence for political ends. 
Generally the stronger the regime in power, 
the greater the willingness of the noncommu¬ 
nist opposition to accept communist support 
in overthrowing it. The trend was again 
toward open, representative governments, but 
experience showed that only force or the 
threat of force could topple an entrenched 
dictatorship. This was borne out in the elimi¬ 
nation of authoritarian regimes in Argentina 
in 1955, Peru in 1956, Colombia in 1957, 
Venezuela in 1958, and Cuba in 1959. In 
Argentina and Colombia revolt by the army 
paved the way for the return of civilian rule, 
while in Peru strong pressure led the dictator¬ 
ship to transfer power to an elected successor. 
In these countries communist support for rev¬ 
olution was neither desired nor necessary. 
The Argentine and Peruvian communists prof¬ 
ited little from the change in government, 
and the real situation of the Colombian party 
remained substantially unaltered even though 
the blanket repeal of decrees of the dictator- 
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ship restored its legal status. 

In Venezuela, however, the communist 
party was welcomed by the Democratic Ac¬ 
tion, the Christian socialist Independent 
Political Electoral Organization Committee, 
and the Republican Democratic Union as an 
equal partner in the revolutionary coalition 
that plotted and executed the overthrow of 
the Perez Jimenez dictatorship in January 
1958. Here the communist party not only 
recovered its legal standing, but more impor¬ 
tant, emerged from the revolution as a com¬ 
pletely respectable element of the Venezuelan 
body politic. It participated in the drafting of 
a new electoral code and constitution and in 
the elections that followed proved to be the 
second strongest party in the capital and the 
fourth largest in the country as a whole. By 
using violent tactics the Venezuelan commu¬ 
nists seemed to have achieved everything that 
the Soviet line insisted could be attained by 
peaceful means. The dichotomy between 
policy and action was explained away by par¬ 
ty leaders, who rationalized that the revolu¬ 
tion had been a necessary step to establish the 
conditions in which the parliamentary route 
to power might be pursued. 

The resurgence of the Cuban party, which 
identified itself with the Castro movement in 
the waning months of the revolution against 
Batista, was even more spectacular. The com¬ 
munist Popular Socialist Party was the only 
political party to continue after the fall of the 
dictatorship and thus enjoyed an enormous 
advantage among the groups seeking to influ¬ 
ence the course of the Castro regime. The vic¬ 
tory of the Cuban revolution thrilled and 
inspired democrats and revolutionaries 
throughout Latin America. No dictatorship 
now seemed impregnable. Cuba had provided 
an infallible recipe for successful revolution, 
and the ingredients were readily available. All 
that was needed, it seemed, was a small band 
of determined, well-organized guerrillas and 
the promise of agrarian reform to win over the 
peasant masses. The young communists in 
particular found Castro’s example irresistible 
and were quick to claim that this must be the 


party’s road to socialism in Latin America. 
Some of them took part in the Cuban-based 
assaults on Nicaragua, Panama, the Domini¬ 
can Republic, and Haiti in 1959 and seem not 
to have been deterred by the prompt defeat of 
these adventures, which demonstrated that 
the Cuban model could not be applied indis¬ 
criminately in the Caribbean area. Generally 
the party leaders continued to follow a more 
cautious line, in keeping with the propaganda 
pronouncements of the Khrushchev regime; 
thus the Cuban revolution sowed seeds of 
discord within the Latin American commu¬ 
nist parties which were to be reaped in the 
1960s. 

In practice the leaders of individual com¬ 
munist parties in Latin America have always 
enjoyed a considerable degree of authority to 
interpret some aspects of the international 
line in the light of their own resources and 
political conditions in their own countries. 
Since no two parties faced exactly the same 
situation, there was never complete uniform¬ 
ity of approach in the twenty republics. In the 
1950s, however, the Soviet Union attempted 
to coordinate Latin American communist par¬ 
ty activities more closely than at any time 
since the seventh Comintern congress in 1935. 
Beginning with the nineteenth congress of the 
Soviet party in 1952, and at frequent intervals 
after the death of Stalin, leaders of the com¬ 
munist movement were brought together at 
international meetings in Moscow to hear the 
full Soviet arguments on each ideological de¬ 
bate and shift in global strategy, and more 
important, confer with Soviet leaders on spe¬ 
cial tactics to be employed in Latin America. 
In 1952 delegates from twelve Latin Ameri¬ 
can parties met in Moscow. Eighteen parties 
were represented at the twentieth Soviet par¬ 
ty congress in 1956 and at the ceremonies 
commemorating the fortieth anniversary of 
the Russian revolution in 1957. At the twen¬ 
ty-first congress in 1959 the Latin American 
parties were urged to work more closely with 
one another and to hold their own congresses 
more frequently. 

Communist delegations from all twenty 
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Latin American countries attended the Mos¬ 
cow meeting of communist and workers’ par¬ 
ties in 1960. This unprecedented meeting of 
all Latin American communist parties in Mos¬ 
cow suggested that for the first time there was 
a communist party in each of the Latin Ameri¬ 
can republics simultaneously. In actuality, the 
Dominican party was still an exile organiza¬ 
tion in 1960, and several of the weaker parties 
were usually represented by exiles at world 
communist conclaves. However, during this 
period a new communist organization was 
formed in Haiti, marking the third such at¬ 
tempt in as many decades. This new party, the 
tiny, clandestine Party of Popular Accord 
(Parti d’Entente Populaire) founded in 1959 
by Jacques Stephen Alexis, was so small and 
unobtrusive that it appears to have escaped 
detection by the Duvalier regime until 1961. 
Its chief significance lay in its potential as the 
nucleus of a viable communist party. 

The Sino-Soviet Dispute and the Cuban So¬ 
cialist Republic: 1960 to 1965 The major 
trends that had begun to appear in Latin 
America in the period 1955 to 1960 contin¬ 
ued in intensified form after 1960. No com¬ 
munist party in the area escaped the internal 
and external repercussions of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute and the open establishment of Cuba as 
a “socialist republic.” In Latin America the 
ideological rift was inseparably linked with 
the Cuban issue. On the whole the entrenched 
party leaderships tended to support the Soviet 
position in the verbal conflict with the Chi¬ 
nese, but at the cost of a split in party ranks. 
By the end of 1965 twelve parties, including 
Castro’s organization in Cuba, were formally 
aligned with the Soviet Union, as were the 
Moscow-approved factions in six others. The 
views of the Haitian communists were not 
known, and the Venezuelan communist lead¬ 
ers, still seeking to heal a three-way breach in 
the party, had taken no public stand. 

In Latin America, as elsewhere, the debate 
was couched in ideological terms, but here the 
communists were concerned primarily with 
the practical matter of tactics to be used in the 


quest for power. After the fall of Khrushchev 
the Latin American parties were permitted to 
choose whichever tactics seemed appropriate 
to their particular circumstances, provided 
they did not deny the theoretical possibility 
of a peaceful road to socialism. However, even 
this qualification was unacceptable to the ex¬ 
tremists, who insisted the party could achieve 
its goal only by revolution. Occasionally, as in 
Brazil, the most militant advocates of the 
violent line were “old” communists, but by 
and large, the split was between the cautious 
old-guard leaders, accustomed to unquestion¬ 
ing acceptance of Soviet views, and the bold, 
impatient younger party members. Some of 
the latter maintained that the Chinese exam¬ 
ple should be followed in Latin America, but 
the majority did not distinguish neatly be¬ 
tween the Chinese and Cuban models in re¬ 
sponding pragmatically to increased oppor¬ 
tunities for political violence. 

Regardless of their views on the Sino-Sovi¬ 
et dispute, the chief asset enjoyed by the 
communists for a time after 1960 was opti¬ 
mism. Revolutionaries of all political persua¬ 
sions were convinced that the success of the 
Cuban revolution, the awakening political 
consciousness of the rural populace, and the 
assistance available to left-wing governments 
from the Soviet Union and other communist 
states guaranteed that the trend to the left 
could not be checked in Latin America. They 
differed only on the techniques and time re¬ 
quired to achieve victory. Not only was the 
left confident of victory, but many elements 
of the center and right also agreed that Castro 
communism represented the wave of the fu¬ 
ture. From Mexico to Argentina, parties pat¬ 
terned after the Cuban Twenty-sixth of July 
movement appeared, disposed to contest for 
power with ballots or rifles. Even in Haiti, 
with a new People’s Party of National Libera¬ 
tion (Parti Populaire de Liberation Natio- 
nale), founded by a former popular socialist in 
1961, and the Dominican Republic with its 
Fourteenth of June party, named in com¬ 
memoration of the Cuban assault on the coun¬ 
try in 1959, some opposition forces were 
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caught up in the euphoria of the moment. The 
bandwagon psychology was also evident in 
Chile, where the communist party hewed 
closely to the parliamentary road to win more 
than 250,000 votes in the 1961 municipal 
elections and over 285,000 in the congression¬ 
al contest in 1965. 

The existence of militant Castroist groups 
in most of the Latin American republics be¬ 
tween 1960 and 1965 did in fact greatly en¬ 
hance the opportunities for communists to 
cooperate with the non communist left in 
“wars of national liberation” where electoral 
coalitions were not feasible. In some coun¬ 
tries—Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, and Peru, for 
example—the attempts by Castroists and com¬ 
munists to convert real or presumed peasant 
unrest into guerrilla warfare were suppressed 
by the government. However, in others— 
Guatemala and Venezuela, in particular—the 
survival of guerrilla bands dedicated to the 
overthrow of the existing political order per¬ 
mitted the communist dissidents to test their 
hypotheses about the “national liberation 
front” and, perhaps, to develop a solid rural 
following for the first time. 

By the same token, the existence or threat 
of guerrilla warfare in many republics alerted 
the governments of the hemisphere to the 
seriousness of the danger posed by Castro- 
communist groups. Official reactions were in¬ 
tensified by the bald attempt of the Soviet 
Union to introduce nuclear weapons into Cu¬ 
ba in 1962. Largely as a result of these devel¬ 
opments, the ban on communist activities was 
renewed in five countries—Argentina, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
and Venezuela—and more rigorously enforced 
in most of the other republics. The Castro- 
communist threat was used, moreover, as par¬ 
tial justification for the overthrow of the gov¬ 
ernment by the armed forces in El Salvador in 
1961, Argentina in 1962, the Dominican Re¬ 
public, Ecuador, Guatemala, and Honduras 
in 1963, and Brazil in 1964, and for interven¬ 
tion by the Inter-American Peace Force in the 
civil war in the Dominican Republic in 1965. 
All in all, by the end of 1965, the opportuni¬ 


ties for the communists to exploit sociopoliti¬ 
cal unrest in Latin American had been signifi¬ 
cantly reduced. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

Organization The communist parties in 
Latin America, by and large, have a more 
disciplined organization than do other politi¬ 
cal parties in the area. This is unquestionably 
their greatest asset, and has at times allowed 
them to exert influence out of all proportion 
to their size, to operate overtly or clandestine¬ 
ly, or both, according to immediate circum¬ 
stances, to expand or contract rapidly in 
membership, and above all to endure extend¬ 
ed periods of repression. The degree of influ¬ 
ence or success at the polls attained by an 
individual communist party has generally 
been in direct relation to the effectiveness of 
its internal discipline. 

In Latin America, as elsewhere, there is a 
vast discrepancy between what the commu¬ 
nist party is and what its leaders and members 
allege, and perhaps believe it to be. The com¬ 
munists invariably describe their party as a 
monolith functioning under the twin princi¬ 
ples of democratic centralism and collective 
leadership, in which policy decisions are de¬ 
bated and determined at the grass-roots level 
and passed upward to leaders freely selected 
by the membership at each level. In practice 
nearly the reverse is true, with decisions bind¬ 
ing on all members ordinarily being made at 
the top and transmitted downward through a 
rigid chain of command. No longer are explic¬ 
it directives regularly or frequently imposed 
on the larger parties by Soviet or other foreign 
communist party leaders, although the weak¬ 
er parties in Latin America no doubt still re¬ 
ceive guidance from their more successful col¬ 
leagues in neighboring republics. The Cuban 
party now appears to have considerable re¬ 
sponsibility in this regard. However, whether 
policy directives emanate from abroad or are 
formulated by local party officers on the basis 
of guidelines in international communist news 
media, the general membership has little op- 
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portunity to modify or reject them. Under 
these circumstances the communist parties 
are usually able to respond to new situations 
more quickly than their rivals, but the inabili¬ 
ty of the party leaders to tolerate serious dis¬ 
agreement—or any challenge to their authori¬ 
ty—has made factionalism a chronic problem 
throughout the Latin American communist 
movement. 

The communist parties in Latin America 
follow in greater or lesser detail the organiza¬ 
tional pattern of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, based on the principle of “dem¬ 
ocratic centralism.” The pyramidal structure 
of the party organizations is almost identical 
everywhere, with the national leadership at 
the apex and local cells as the broad base. The 
number, order, and nomenclature of the inter¬ 
vening levels vary from country to country 
but are always specified in the statutes of the 
respective parties. The smaller and weaker 
parties may have only national, state, munici¬ 
pal, and local echelons, while others, particu¬ 
larly those in the larger republics, have up to 
seven or eight levels of command, including 
regional, district, zonal, or departmental or¬ 
ganizations distributed geographically, and 
perhaps one or more professional or occupa¬ 
tional commands with nationwide jurisdic¬ 
tion; party units among transportation work¬ 
ers are frequently organized on the latter 
basis. Regardless of the number of intermedi¬ 
ate echelons between the cell and the central 
committee, all have the same parallel appara¬ 
tus—a conference, or assemlby, and an execu¬ 
tive committee. The conference meets period¬ 
ically to resolve questions submitted by high¬ 
er authorities and to elect delegates to 
conferences at the next higher level of the 
party, while the executive committee handles 
routine party business within its jurisdiction, 
including supervision of subordinate eche¬ 
lons. 

The vertical structure of the communist 
party rarely changes and tends to remain in¬ 
tact when the party is suppressed. However, 
the size and number of units that may exist at 
each level below the central committee are 


quite flexible. Thus, as necessity or oppor¬ 
tunity dictates, the party is equally able to 
survive a staggering loss of members or to 
absorb thousands of recruits within a brief 
span of time. This is the great organizational 
strength of communism in Latin America. 

By statute the national congress—some¬ 
times known as the national convention, and 
in Cuba as the national assembly—is the high¬ 
est party authority. It is to be convoked by 
the central committee at regular two- or three- 
year intervals, following a series of confer¬ 
ences at lower levels, in which documents 
drawn up or authorized by the central com¬ 
mittee are discussed and delegates are elected 
from among party militants. In practice, how¬ 
ever, it is usually impossible or inadvisable for 
underground parties to hold the periodic con¬ 
gresses, and even those parties with legal sta¬ 
tus or comparative freedom of action have 
often failed to observe the statutory regula¬ 
tion. For example, the Brazilian party did not 
hold a congress between 1929 and 1954; the 
twelfth congress of the Argentine party in 
1963 was its first in nearly seventeen years; 
the Paraguayan party has still held only two 
national congresses, even though the call for 
its third was issued in 1955. This widespread 
situation appears to have aroused serious crit¬ 
icism at the conference of the twenty Latin 
American parties in Moscow in November 
1960. In contrast to the general practice, 
some parties have been able to meet at fairly 
regular intervals, as evidenced by the fact 
that the Uruguayan communists convoked 
their eighteenth congress in 1962, the Mexi¬ 
cans their fourteenth in 1963, and the Chile¬ 
ans their thirteenth in 1965. 

The stipulated functions of the national 
congress are (1) to determine current political 
tactics; (2) to review, and if necessary revise, 
the program and statutes; (3) to hear and 
approve reports of the central committee; and 
(4) to elect the members and alternate mem¬ 
bers of that body. In many parties the nation¬ 
al congress also serves as the agency that disci¬ 
plines members who have opposed the party 
leaders. Ordinarily, however, the congress 
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automatically approves the actions and pro¬ 
posals of the top leadership, for the central 
committee seldom convokes a party congress 
unless it can assure the selection of amenable 
delegates. 

Even more manageable is the national con¬ 
ference, which is often used as a substitute for 
the national congress, particularly in clandes¬ 
tine parties, for the purpose of weighing polit¬ 
ical problems that must be resolved immedi¬ 
ately. The national conference has the advan¬ 
tage of having fewer members, handpicked by 
the central committee, who can meet on short 
notice and are therefore less likely than the 
cumbersome national congress to attract un¬ 
desired attention. 

Between meetings the authority of the par¬ 
ty congress is delegated largely to the central 
committee, known in some parties as the na¬ 
tional committee. The central committee in¬ 
cludes all the top party leaders and often the 
principal secondary figures, in most instances 
militants of at least ten years’ standing. Alter¬ 
nate members may be men younger in years 
and experience, who have revealed strong lead¬ 
ership potential at the middle levels of the 
party. The central committee is responsible 
for executing decisions of the national con¬ 
gress, for regulating the number and order of 
subordinate units, and for supervising party 
finances, observation of the program and stat¬ 
utes, operation of the press and propaganda 
apparatus, and indoctrination of the member¬ 
ship. Where the party is legal, the central 
committee also selects the party’s candidates 
for national public office. In such parties the 
central committee usually meets two or three 
times yearly, as stipulated in the statutes. 
Elsewhere, plenary meetings of the central 
committee occur irregularly and may, if the 
party is severely repressed, take the place of 
the national congress or conference. 

The executive arm of the central commit¬ 
tee is the executive bureau—known variously 
as the presidium, political commission, and 
executive committee—which is charged by 
statute with the direction of all party func¬ 
tions between sessions of the central commit¬ 
tee. This body, drawn from the central com¬ 


mittee, is made up of old-line communists, 
almost invariably long and close associates of 
the secretary general. The executive bureau 
usually dominates the central committee, in 
whose name it makes key decisions and pre¬ 
pares documents for use within the party or 
for publication. It also supplies from its mem¬ 
bership the individuals who comprise the sec¬ 
retariat, where real authority resides in nearly 
all the Latin American communist parties. 
The secretariat varies in size according to the 
size and condition of the party, but it always 
includes the secretary general and his most 
trusted aides. Although it is technically a staff 
responsible for the daily routine operations of 
the party, the secretariat is in fact the chief 
executive organ, with de facto power to direct 
party activities, to alter tactics, and to create, 
shift, or abolish subordinate units within the 
party. Ordinarily the decisions and actions of 
the secretariat are not challenged by the exec¬ 
utive bureau, the central committee, or the 
party congress. 

With rare exceptions, the strongest figure 
and highest official in the party structure is 
the secretary general, who is elected by the 
party congress and is a member of the central 
committee, the executive bureau, and the sec¬ 
retariat. The party statutes are brief and non¬ 
committal with respect to his duties and re¬ 
sponsibilities, for his authority derives 
primarily from the trust shown in him by the 
Soviet leadership. No secretary general who 
loses this trust can long retain his office, al¬ 
though on occasion a party head acceptable to 
Moscow may be replaced by another pro-Sovi¬ 
et leader. Victorio Codovilla of Argentina is 
one of the few Latin American communists 
who is content to dominate his party from a 
post in the executive bureau while allowing a 
figurehead to serve as secretary general. In 
some parties the highest office is that of party 
president. Where it exists, however, it is pure¬ 
ly an honorary post which in no way restricts 
the jurisdiction and authority of the secretary 
general. 

The party cell, which is often known ap¬ 
propriately as the base organization, is the 
grass roots of the Latin American communist 
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movement. It is here that new members are 
recruited, finances are collected, and contacts 
are made or maintained with friends and 
sympathizers of the party. And it is here that 
the rank and file receive indoctrination, train¬ 
ing, and current assignments. Every commu¬ 
nist, no matter how lofty his position in the 
party, is generally expected to be a cell mem¬ 
ber and to participate in its weekly or biweek¬ 
ly meetings. Each cell has a conference, which 
ordinarily includes the entire membership, 
and a secretariat of three to seven officers. 
When it outgrows this limit it is usually sub¬ 
divided. Cells are formed both in places of 
employment and in residential areas, at the 
convenience of the party. In most instances 
cells are authorized by and are responsible to 
the party committee at the next higher level. 
However, among certain groups, such as fac¬ 
tory workers, special cells may be formed 
under the direct authority and jurisdiction of 
a regional committee or the central commit¬ 
tee. In public and professional organizations 
where party cells do not exist, communists are 
expected to create smaller units known as 
party factions, or fractions, which have most 
of the recruitment and propaganda functions 
of cells. Party factions are usually converted 
into cells when enough new members have 
been recruited. 

Social Composition No two Latin Ameri¬ 
can communist parties are identical in social 
composition, but the movement as a whole is 
remarkably uniform. The communist parties, 
like all other Latin American political parties, 
are overwhelmingly urban. With rare excep¬ 
tions, the top leaders are of middle-class origin 
or have risen to middle-class status. At least 
half the current party leaders first entered the 
communist movement as university students. 
Women are found in every party and are in¬ 
cluded in the leadership of most, although 
they constitute only a small percentage of the 
total leadership. The Argentine party has the 
greatest number of women, about 30 percent 
in the Buenos Aires area and perhaps 15 per¬ 
cent overall. The great bulk of the member¬ 
ship in nearly every party is drawn from the 


lower middle class and the upper rungs of the 
working class, although in some of the smaller 
countries artisans make up a substantial por¬ 
tion of the total. In no case does the rural 
lower class contribute more than a tiny per¬ 
centage of the rank and file and a statistically 
insignificant portion of the party leadership. 

As the self-declared vanguard of the prole¬ 
tariat, which seeks to awaken the political 
consciousness of the workers and lead them to 
political power, the communist movement 
directs its chief appeal to the working class in 
Latin America. Communists have competed 
vigorously for positions of leadership in the 
labor movement, often taking the initiative in 
establishing trade unions and federations 
among unorganized workers. After the first 
few years, when many communists insisted 
the party should be for but not of the prole¬ 
tariat, recruitment was conducted most heavi¬ 
ly, and with varying results, among wage earn¬ 
ers, particularly factory, transport, mine, and 
plantation workers. The parties have also con¬ 
centrated upon employees in such strategic 
sectors as the food and service industries, com¬ 
munications, and entertainment, and these 
areas have consistently supplied a dispropor¬ 
tionate share of the total party membership. 
It is probable that wage earners of all catego¬ 
ries now constitute an absolute majority in 
the Latin American communist movement as 
a whole. Working-class members, however, ap¬ 
pear to be the least stable element, more 
prone to become bored with party activities, 
to shirk assigned tasks, and to abandon the 
movement when the party’s legal status or 
freedom of operations is curtailed. 

Prior to the Cuban revolution the Latin 
American communist leadership, with its pre¬ 
dominantly urban background and outlook, 
was neither concerned for nor able to com¬ 
municate effectively with the rural populace, 
despite the fact that the parties invariably 
claimed to represent both peasants and work¬ 
ers. After 1959, alerted to the political poten¬ 
tial of the rural masses, communists in most 
countries overcame their prejudices enough to 
launch a concerted drive to win a rural follow¬ 
ing. However, they have had relatively little 
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success in building the party in the country¬ 
side, for the agents assigned to this task have 
been city dwellers temporarily operating in an 
alien environment. By and large, rural Latin 
America has yet to produce its own political 
leaders, and where such men have arisen—as in 
Bolivia and Venezuela—they have been at¬ 
tracted chiefly to non communist parties. 

Since the communist movement began in 
Latin America the party leaders and press in 
every country have reiterated the standard 
Marxist-Leninist fulminations against the 
bourgeoisie, yet nearly every party in the area 
draws most of its leaders and fervent militants 
from the despised middle class. Numerically 
the most important such element within the 
party comprises while-collar employees in 
commercial firms, schoolteachers, bank work¬ 
ers, and bureaucrats with modest salaries, as 
well as a smaller proportion of self-employed 
craftsmen and small shopkeepers. Through¬ 
out Latin America the social status, but not 
necessarily the income, of such persons is 
considerably higher than that of even skilled 
laborers. 

The intellectual elite of artists, writers, 
professionals, and higher-level bureaucrats, 
which supplies the top leadership of all politi¬ 
cal parties in Latin America, makes up a select 
sector of the middle class that is a prime target 
of communist recruitment efforts. This ele¬ 
ment tends to be deeply concerned with ques¬ 
tions of social justice, economic development, 
and national sovereignty, and because of its 
distinguished position in society it is uniquely 
qualified to convey its views to the electorate. 
The community of intellectuals accounts for 
at least half the communist party leaders in 
Latin America, a significant percentage of the 
new members recruited into the party, and a 
larger number of sympathizers who support 
communist causes and lend the prestige of 
their names to the communist movement. 
Such men as the Mexican painters Diego Ri¬ 
vera and David Alfaro Siqueiros, the Brazilian 
writer Jorge Amado, and the poets Nicolas 
Guillen of Cuba and Pablo Neruda of Chile 
have, through their long identification with 
communism, contributed prestige and re¬ 


spectability to the communist movement in 
much of Latin America. 

Youth and students are another important 
and highly susceptible target of communist 
propaganda in all of Latin America. Nearly 
every communist party maintains a youth or¬ 
ganization that is technically separate from 
the formal party structure but is in fact close¬ 
ly coordinated with it. The members are not 
required to be communists, but they are in¬ 
structed in Marxist-Leninist doctrine and are 
encouraged to enter the party at the age of 
eighteen. Where the parties are well devel¬ 
oped, the youth organization is a significant 
source of new members. The communists also 
seek to penetrate and control student organi¬ 
zations in the universities and secondary 
schools. Although students in Latin America 
generally come from upper- and middle-class 
families, they do not ordinarily share their 
parents’ political views at this stage. As a 
group they tend to be ultranationalistic, ex¬ 
tremely sensitive to social and economic in¬ 
justice, impatient for change, and quick to 
seize upon ready-made formulas that promise 
easy, immediate solutions to national prob¬ 
lems. They are equally prone to take direct 
political action to achieve their objectives. At 
the same time, students are widely respected 
as an elite group and are thus usually protect¬ 
ed against the consequences of rash actions. 
Relatively few Latin American students actu¬ 
ally become communists, but the communist 
youth and student organizations remain large 
enough to serve as effective adjuncts to the 
party in most countries, and as a reservoir of 
potential communist party leaders. 

The social composition of the party is of 
continuing concern to Latin American com¬ 
munist leaders. In those parties that enjoy 
legal status or comparative freedom of action, 
reports on the class origins and occupations of 
the members are frequently submitted to the 
national congress, conference, or plenary ses¬ 
sion of the central committee. Such reports 
are seldom complete, however, and in the case 
of the underground parties they either remain 
closely guarded secrets or are published only 
in the most general terms. It is unusual, more- 
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over, for the national or international commu¬ 
nist press to publish comparable data for dif¬ 
ferent Latin American parties in any single 
year. Nonetheless, a few examples taken from 
the decade 1954 to 1964 suggest the degree of 
similarity and something of the differences 
between the various communist parties in 
Latin America. 

One of the most thorough analyses of par¬ 
ty membership was a review of the occupa¬ 
tions and professions of delegates to the 
fourth congress of the Communist Party of 
Brazil in November 1954. All the delegates 
were party leaders or militants of more than 
two years’ standing. Nearly half, 48 percent, 
were workers, predominantly from large busi¬ 
ness enterprises; only 4 percent were de¬ 
scribed as peasants; 16 percent were identified 
as merchants, a category that embraced the 
entire range of small shopkeepers and self-em¬ 
ployed artisans; 10.7 percent were former stu¬ 
dents; 8 percent were government employees; 
8 percent were former members of the armed 
forces, divided equally between officers and 
enlisted men; and 5.3 percent were drawn 
from other activities. Of the total, fewer than 
10 percent were women, and 16 percent were 
officers in labor unions or other mass organi¬ 
zations. These proportions are probably still 
generally valid for the Brazilian party, and 
except for the inclusion of former military 
personnel, appear to be reasonably typical of 
the larger communist parties of Latin Ameri¬ 
ca. 

In 1963 the Colombian party reported 
briefly on the class composition of one of its 
district committees. Of the twenty-one mem¬ 
bers, nine were identified as workers and 
trade-union officials, seven were party func¬ 
tionaries, four were intellectuals, and one was 
a handicraftsman. The party in El Salvador, at 
its fifth congress in February 1964, did not 
provide specific numbers or percentages but 
noted that from the beginning most of its 
members had come from workers in the hand¬ 
icrafts sector. Only now was the party at¬ 
tempting to build a broader base by recruiting 
more members from the industrial and agri¬ 
cultural proletariat. 


Political Status The political status of the 
Latin American communist parties ranges 
across a broad spectrum, from complete and 
unrestricted legality to nearly total suppres¬ 
sion. This situation has prevailed since the 
founding of the first parties. At no time were 
all existing communist parties banned concur¬ 
rently, yet only one, the Uruguayan party, has 
never been formally proscribed. All the others 
have alternated between shorter or longer 
periods of legality and varying degrees of re¬ 
pression. In 1965 the communist parties in 
the respective Latin American republics could 
be divided roughly into the following catego¬ 
ries: 

In power: CUBA 

Legal, unrestricted: CHILE, URUGUAY 

Legal but barred by law from presenting can¬ 
didates for public office on its own tick¬ 
et: ARGENTINA, BOLIVA, COLOMBIA, 
MEXICO 

Illegal but in fact usually barred only from 
presenting its own candidates for public 
office: COSTA RICA, PERU 

Illegal, active, and subject to repression: 
BRAZIL, ECUADOR, EL SALVADOR, 
HONDURAS, NICARAGUA, PANAMA 
Illegal, engaged in armed revolt: DOMINI¬ 
CAN REPUBLIC, GUATEMALA, VENE¬ 
ZUELA 

Illegal, severely repressed: HAITI, PARA¬ 
GUAY 

The Venezuelan party enjoys a further dis¬ 
tinction in that its legal status was “suspend¬ 
ed” rather than canceled in 1962. 

Party Strength The Latin American com¬ 
munist parties vary even more in numerical 
strength than in political status, ranging from 
several tens of thousands to only a few dozen 
members. This diversity has been character¬ 
istic of the movement in Latin America from 
the beginning. However, the precise number 
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of party members active throughout the area 
at any one time has never been known, chiefly 
because the communists themselves have been 
both unable and unwilling to provide such 
information. Each party has experienced peri¬ 
ods of rapid expansion and decline and is 
subject to a more or less continuous turnover 
in membership, with the result that it is con¬ 
stantly fluctuating in size. At best, party lead¬ 
ers can only approximate the number of their 
followers at a given moment, and even when a 
reasonably accurate estimate is available with¬ 
in the party, it is seldom publicized. 

There are two sound and apparently op¬ 
posed justifications for this policy of secrecy. 
The communist movement is tolerated in 
much of Latin America because it represents 
only a small segment of the politically active 
population. In these circumstances the au¬ 
thorities tend to feel that the communists are 
too few to be taken seriously. Thus effusive 
public statements about the party’s size or 
rate of growth might well provoke repressive 
action by the government. At the same time, 
the communists have learned that it behooves 
them to be less than precise about their num¬ 
bers when seeking political alliances, for po¬ 
tential allies are disposed to regard the party 
as larger than it is in fact. 

On occasion, particularly when a party has 
legal status and is engaged in a major recruit¬ 
ment drive, it may publish highly exaggerated 
membership claims, both to raise the morale 
of current members and to make the party 
seem more attractive to potential recruits. 
The Argentine party, for example, which had 
no more than 70,000 members in 1965, 
claimed to have passed the 100,000 rank in its 
1963-1964 recruitment campaign. Converse¬ 
ly, a party that suffers a rapid, drastic loss of 
members, as in the case of the Brazilian party 
in the 1960s, may continue for some time to 
claim an earlier, higher figure. In any event, 
the number of party members is always less 
significant than their militancy. Each party 
has discovered that when its freedom of ac¬ 
tion is restored, it can recover many of its 
former members and quickly resume opera¬ 
tions on a larger scale. 


Despite the fact that there are no member¬ 
ship statistics universally accepted as accurate 
and authoritative, both communist and non¬ 
communist sources agree closely on the mag¬ 
nitude of the communist movement in Latin 
America. The Latin American Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences of the Soviet Union 
asserts that the combined membership of the 
communist parties in Latin America (incuding 
the Caribbean islands and the Guianas) was 
over 250,000 in 1963 and over 300,000 in 
1965. This source gives only the total figure. 3 
Estimates by United States sources suggest 
that the overall communist party membership 
in the twenty Latin American republics 
ranged from 235,000 to 260,000in 1963 and 
from 275,000 to 295,000 in 1965. Front par¬ 
ties and splinter groups accounted for up to 
50,000 additional communists in both years. 
Nearly 90 percent of all Latin American com¬ 
munists were found in seven parties—those of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. The only large front 
party was the Socialist People’s Party in Mexi¬ 
co. 

Front Organizations From the beginning a 
proliferation of front organizations has been 
characteristic of the communist movement in 
Latin America. This is a technique employed 
deliberately to create the impression of wide¬ 
spread, spontaneous, and growing enthusiasm 
for the issues and objectives currently pro¬ 
pounded by the local communist party. The 
communists use two basic types of front or¬ 
ganizations, in addition to labor, youth, and 
student bodies, which they seek to penetrate 
and manipulate. One of these is the special- 
interest front, built around women’s organiza¬ 
tions, professional societies, cultural associa¬ 
tions, and the like, dedicated to securing some 
legitimate objective or aspiration of the 
group; the communists soon go beyond such 
limited goals to engage the front in political 
propaganda. The other type is the contrived 
front group, supposedly nonpolitical and cre¬ 
ated to foster a particular propaganda theme 
or objective of the local party or the world 
communist movement. A few fronts are pre- 
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served as regular features of the party’s propa¬ 
ganda apparatus, to be emphasized periodical¬ 
ly even though they may be ineffectual. For 
example, there has been at ieast one “peace” 
front in each republic since the late 1940s. 
This and similar women’s, students’, youth, 
journalists’, teachers’, and lawyers’ fronts are 
affiliated with the appropriate international 
communist front body. 

Most of the major fronts would probably 
exist regardless of communist involvement in 
them, but the contrived fronts, and some pre¬ 
sumably mass-based front groups, are in fact 
paper organizations with limited membership 
and little or no resonance among the public 
they claim to represent. In the postwar years 
such organizations were formed to protest 
“the high cost of living,” to defend “national 
sovereignty” against “Yankee imperialism,” 
and to promote “nationalization of large land- 
holdings,” “nationalization of natural re¬ 
sources,” “expropriation of foreign-owned 
utilities and industries,” and “defense of the 
Cuban revolution.” The sheer number of 
these organizations serves in large measure to 
compensate for their individual weaknesses 
and to further the illusion the communists 
seek to project. 

The Latin American communist parties use 
all their front groups as echo chambers to 
magnify and distort the volume of popular 
support for the themes each one emphasizes. 
Nominally these front organizations are sepa¬ 
rate, autonomous entities, but in fact the key 
positions in substantially all fronts within 
each country are held by the same small clique 
of disguised communists, fellow travelers, and 
sympathizers. Wherever possible, this leader¬ 
ship is supplemented by useful innocents to 
provide a facade masking the front’s links 
with the party. The leaders and ranking mem¬ 
bers of supposedly unrelated groups sign each 
other’s petitions, echo each other’s slogans, 
and attend each other’s public meetings. This 
has been a consistent pattern since the forma¬ 
tion of the first communist fronts in the area 
and has involved ever larger numbers of organ¬ 
izations since World War II. 4 In more than 
half the republics the communists also main¬ 


tain binational “cultural” centers and friend¬ 
ship societies designed to improve local atti¬ 
tudes toward individual communist regimes. 
These cultural centers serve as points of dis¬ 
semination for propaganda publications pre¬ 
pared abroad and fellowship and travel grants 
to Latin Americans invited to visit the social¬ 
ist camp. The only significant political party 
which serves as a communist front in Latin 
American is the Socialist People’s Party in 
Mexico. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

Between 1920 and 1935 nearly every promi¬ 
nent Latin American communist took part in 
at least one meeting of the Comintern, the 
Profintern, or other prewar world communist 
fronts in Moscow. These men all appear to 
have been awed and inspired by their associa¬ 
tion with the leaders of the international 
movement. The Russians and Europeans who 
dominated the international bodies, however, 
consistently looked upon Latin America as a 
secondary area and considered most of the 
Latin American communists as unsophisticat¬ 
ed and unreliable. Under these circumstances, 
the first originator of a Latin American party 
to become a trusted Comintern agent was 
M. N. Roy of India, who represented Mexico 
at the second Comintern congress in 1920. 
Roy, however, merely used his Mexican ex¬ 
perience and affiliation to prove his value to 
the Comintern, which thereafter employed 
him almost entirely in Asia; he never returned 
to Latin America. 

In time a few Latin American communists 
earned the respect and confidence of the Sovi¬ 
et leadership and came to be relied upon to 
advise the Comintern on Latin American af¬ 
fairs, to represent the Latin American move¬ 
ment in Moscow, and to serve as direct links 
between international headquarters and the 
local parties. The principal figure in this group 
was the Argentine Victorio Codovilla, who 
was a member of the Latin American secretar¬ 
iat formed in Moscow in 1927 and treasurer of 
its South American Bureau, which was moved 
to Buenos Aires the following year. Other 
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Latin Americans highly regarded by the Com¬ 
intern during the 1930s were Rodolfo Ghioldi 
of Argentina, Eudocio Ravines and Julio Por- 
tocarrero of Peru, Ricardo Martinez of Vene¬ 
zuela, and Julio Antonio Mella of Cuba. 
Ghioldi frequently served as a Comintern 
spokesman to parties in neighboring South 
American republics. Ravines was carrying out 
Comintern directives when he formed the 
Peruvian Communist Party. Portocarrero and 
Martinez were employed chiefly as advisors 
on labor matters, and Mella was a Comintern 
agent in Mexico at the time of his assassina¬ 
tion in 1929. 

In the mid-1930s the group was expanded 
to include Luiz Carlos Prestes of Brazil and 
Bias Roca of Cuba. In 1935 the Latin Ameri¬ 
can representatives on the Executive Commit¬ 
tee of the Comintern were Prestes, with full 
membership, and Roca and Ghioldi as alter¬ 
nate members. In that year, Ravines, with 
Ricardo Martinez, went to Chile to direct the 
formation of the Popular Front, while Ghioldi 
accompanied Prestes to Brazil, where they 
were imprisoned following the failure of the 
communist-led revolt. Codovilla spent several 
years after 1930 in the Soviet Union and then 
served as a Comintern agent in Spain during 
the Spanish civil war, as did Ravines for a time 
before defecting from the communist move¬ 
ment. On his return to Latin America in 1940, 
Codovilla apparently carried Comintern in¬ 
structions for a purge of the Mexican party. 
Such activities were halted in 1941 by the 
German invasion of the Soviet Union, which 
severed communications indefinitely between 
the Comintern and its key personnel in Latin 
America. The formal dissolution of the Com¬ 
intern in 1943 simply acknowledged the de 
facto situation. 

In addition to the few top communists 
who served as trusted lieutenants, a fairly 
large number of middle-level communist offi¬ 
cials from Latin America were also attracted 
to the Comintern and affiliated bodies in the 
Soviet Union, where they received employ¬ 
ment, indoctrination, and a safe haven during 
times of persecution at home. In the postwar 
years the Latin American functionaries of the 


Cominform, the worldwide front organiza¬ 
tions, and related agencies of the international 
communist bureaucracy appear to have been 
drawn primarily from this group. The full 
number and identity of the Latin Americans 
employed in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe for shorter or longer periods are not 
known, since for the most part they occupied 
obscure positions as students, research assist¬ 
ants, clerks, translators, editors, or techni¬ 
cians of one kind or another. Moreover, it was 
usually not politic for them to publicize their 
recent connection with the Soviet Union or 
Soviet bloc when they returned home. 

One Latin American communist whose sit¬ 
uation enabled him to reveal some of the 
details of his prolonged stay in the Soviet 
Union was Octavio Brandao of Brazil. An 
early admirer of the Russian revolution and 
the first communist elected to the legislative 
assembly in Rio de Janeiro, Brandao was ex¬ 
iled to Germany by the revolutionary govern¬ 
ment in 1931. That same year he made his 
way to Moscow, where he remained until 
1946. After nearly two years spent in “work 
and study,’ 5 he was employed as a “scientific 
collaborator” in the Institute of World Econo¬ 
my and Politics. In 1935 he pioneered Por- 
tuguese-language propaganda broadcasts on 
Radio Moscow and continued for a decade to 
broadcast regularly over shortwave radio to 
Brazil and Portugal. In the course of his long 
residence in the Soviet capital he also gave 
public lectures on the history and literature of 
his homeland. While Brandao’s duties brought 
him to public attention, and therefore make 
his case somewhat unique, in many respects 
his experiences were comparable to those of 
other Latin Americans who held subordinate 
posts in the international communist propa¬ 
ganda apparatus during periods of enforced or 
voluntary exile. 

THE SINO-SOVIET DISPUTE 

The Sino-Soviet dispute made some contribu¬ 
tion to the splits in a number of Latin Ameri¬ 
can parties in the 1960s. In Brazil a dissident 
pro-Chinese group led by men long prominent 
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in the Brazilian Communist Party (Partido 
Comunista Brasileiro) formed the rival Com¬ 
munist Party of Brazil (Partido Comunista 
do Brasil) in 1961. In Chile individual 
pro-Peking members of the communist party 
were expelled, but there was no indication 
that they had formed a separate communist 
organization by 1965. A small pro-Chinese 
group split off from the Communist Party of 
Colombia in 1964 and organized the Commu¬ 
nist Party of Colombia, Marxist-Leninist (Par¬ 
tido Comunista de Colombia, Marxista-Lenin- 
ista). 

Other dissidents drifted into various 
Castroist parties and fronts rather than create 
rival communist parties. The communist par¬ 
ty in Ecuador has traditionally been split into 
two principal factions, based in Guayaquil 
and Quito. After 1963 each of these was fur¬ 
ther divided by conflicting personal animosi¬ 
ties and ambitions; some of the Quito commu¬ 
nists expressed pro-Chinese sentiments but 
made no effort to form a separate communist 
party. A unique situation existed in Hon¬ 
duras, where the small, dissident Honduran 
Revolutionary Party (Partido Revolucionario 
Hondureno), which split from the Communist 
Party of Honduras in 1961, agreed with the 
pro-Castro, pro-Soviet line of the parent or¬ 
ganization. A small Bolshevik Communist Par¬ 
ty of Mexico (Partido Comunista Bolchevique 
de Mexico), organized by dissident commu¬ 
nists and other leftists in 1963, was avowedly 
pro-Chinese. 

In Panama the communist Party of the 
People is formally pro-Soviet, but its univer¬ 
sity-student following, which comprises much 
of the membership and potential leadership of 
the party, was about equally divided between 
pro-Peking and pro-Moscow factions in the 
mid-1960s. The Paraguayan Communist Party 
in 1963 lost a splinter group which established 
a pro-Chinese Paraguayan Leninist Commu¬ 
nist Party (Partido Comunista Leninista Para- 
guayo) that proved to be even less effective 
than the pro-Soviet parent party. In January 
1964 the Peruvian Communist Party split into 
rival pro-Moscow and pro-Peking factions, 
each of which retained the original party 


name and claimed to be the authentic repre¬ 
sentative of the communist movement in 
Peru. In Venezuela internal factionalism along 
Soviet and Chinese lines was not yet strong 
enough in 1965 to produce an organizational 
split in the party but was sufficient to force 
communist leaders to preserve a precarious 
neutrality in the ideological dispute. 

The propaganda war between Communist 
China and the Soviet Union thus tended to 
weaken the Latin American communist par¬ 
ties somewhat, but nowhere did a majority of 
any party swing to a pro-Chinese position. At 
the end of 1965 Moscow’s primacy in the 
communist movement in Latin America was 
being challenged, but it was not in jeopardy. 
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ployed by individual Latin American communist 
parties see the respective country articles. 

3. For membership estimates of the individual com¬ 
munist parties see the articles on the respective coun¬ 
tries. 

4. The articles on particular Latin American coun¬ 
tries contain more detailed information on local 
front organizations. 


LATVIA 


The origins of the Communist Party of Latvia 
(Latvijas Komunistiska Partija, LKP) are 
closely related to events in the Baltic area 
during World War I and the few months fol¬ 
lowing its conclusion. Latvian social demo¬ 
cratic organizations had existed since the end 
of the 1890s. During the 1904-1905 revolu¬ 
tion in Russia the Latvian Social Democratic 
Workers’ Party (Latviesu Socialdemokratiska 
Stradnieku Partija, LSDSP) played a leading 
role in the Baltic area. It collaborated with the 
Russian Social Democratic Labor Party but 
was closer to its menshevik wing than to 
Lenin’s bolshevik faction. Not until the 
fourth congress of the LSDSP, held in Brussels 
in January-February 1914, did the bolsheviks 
win a slim majority and capture the central 
committee of the party. Although the party 
was at that time quite insignificant in mem¬ 
bership (about 3,500), the bolshevik success 
at Brussels later took on great importance. 

HISTORY 

After the Russian revolution of 1917 the bol¬ 
shevik-dominated LSDSP was able to infil¬ 
trate the Latvian Riflemen’s Brigades, formed 
in 1915, and the newly formed councils of 
soldiers, workers, and landless peasants. A 
special Latvian bolshevik military organiza¬ 
tion in Petrograd brought the Riflemen’s Bri¬ 
gades to Lenin’s side during the October coup 
that established bolshevik power in Russia. 
On December 31, 1917, a soviet in northern 
Latvia, organized by Latvian bolsheviks and 
headed by Fricis Rozins (Azis), proclaimed 
Latvia an autonomous unit of the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. However, 
bolshevik rule in Latvia lasted only until mid- 
February of 1918, when the Germans occu¬ 
pied the entire country. 


At this point Latvian bolshevik activities 
were transferred to Russia. On March 24, 

1918, the Soviet Russian government created 
a Latvian commissariat within the framework 
of the Commissariat of Nationality Affairs 
under Stalin’s leadership (see The Communist 
International). The main purpose of this Lat¬ 
vian commissariat was to work for the return 
of Latvia as a communist-dominated country 
into communist-dominated Russia. 

In the meantime, after the collapse of the 
German Empire, on November 18, 1918, a 
coalition of Latvian bourgeois and socialist 
parties had met in Riga to proclaim the inde¬ 
pendence of the Latvian Republic. A small 
procommunist “Spartacus” organization in 
Latvia, opposed to the proclamation of inde¬ 
pendence, did not play an important role. 
However, it received support from the “gov¬ 
ernment of Soviet Latvia,” which was created 
in Moscow on December 17, 1918, from 
among members of the Latvian commissariat, 
with Peteris Stucka (known later in the Soviet 
Union as Piotr Shtuchka) as its head. This 
“government” was recognized by Soviet Rus¬ 
sia on December 22, 1918, the day the Red 
Army invaded Latvian soil. After the occupa¬ 
tion of Riga by the Red Army (January 3, 
1919) the Moscow-created government ruled 
for about five months over most of Latvia, 
including the capital city of Riga. By June 
1919 the Red Army and the Latvian commu¬ 
nist government were forced to abandon Riga, 
but they were able to hold the easternmost 
province of Latgale until the first days of 
1920. 

The LSDSP was not invited to attend the 
founding congress of the Comintern. How¬ 
ever, on the day this congress closed, March 6, 

1919, the Latvian bolsheviks announced in 
Moscow that the LSDSP was changing its 
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name to Communist (Bolshevik) Party of Lat¬ 
via (Latvijas Komunistiska Partija, LKP) and 
joined the Comintern. Thus the maneuverings 
of a group of salaried functionaries of the 
Soviet Commissariat of Nationality Affairs, 
acting in complete isolation from the mem¬ 
bership of the LSDSP and using it only as an 
object of bolshevik policy, culminated in the 
creation of the Communist Party of Latvia. At 
the time of its creation the new party had 
little influence on developments in those parts 
of Latvia which still remained uner the occu¬ 
pation and administration of the Red Army. 

With the bolsheviks and Soviet Russia re¬ 
fusing to recognize the independence of Lat¬ 
via, the remnants of the bolshevik cells in 
Latvia, now organizational units of the LKP, 
started subversive activities against the Lat¬ 
vian state and army. In January 1920, when 
the remnants of the Red Army were expelled 
from Latvian soil, the Soviet Latvian govern¬ 
ment, seated now in Pskov, transferred its 
powers to the central committee of the LKP. 
Its Bureau Abroad, seated in Moscow, thus 
became the directing body of the party. In 
Latvia itself the party went underground. At 
that time it had eighty-three cells in Latvia, 
with 630 members and about 1,000 sympa¬ 
thizers. Almost the entire membership con¬ 
sisted of industrial workers, with a thin 
sprinkling of intellectuals and professionals. 

From Russia the Bureau organized sub¬ 
versive activities in Latvia, trained agitators 
and party functionaries, and provided the 
underground movement with political litera¬ 
ture and money. Two Latvian communist 
presses in Russia produced the literature, 
Spartaks from 1920 to 1923 and Prometejs 
from 1923 to 1927. 

Attempts to organize strikes and labor dis¬ 
turbances in different parts of Latvia general¬ 
ly brought very few results, and the masses 
remained predominantly under the influence 
of the nationalist and social democratic par¬ 
ties. Moreover, during the 1920s the party was 
weakened by internal strife. The political line 
in Moscow dictated that Trotskyists and 
“right wingers” be purged. These activities 


were followed by a strong wave of opposition 
to legal operation through front organiza¬ 
tions, as approved by the twentieth party 
conference in 1922. In 1932 and 1933 the 
opposition group, led by A. Strautnieks 
(Citrons), was expelled from the party. This 
coincided with a move to broaden party activ¬ 
ities, with particular attention to agitation 
among the rural proletariat. A partial strike of 
the Latvian merchant marine in June 1933 
was the most spectacular achievement. In 
1934 membership in the LKP (which had by 
now dropped the designation bolshevik) had 
reached an all-time high of 1,150. 

In the third and fourth legislative elections 
communist candidates, running on various 
tickets won six and seven seats, respectively, 
in the 100-seat Saeima, the Latvian parlia¬ 
ment. A splinter group of the LSDSP, the 
Independent Socialist Party of Latvia, had 
supported the communists in the 1928 elec¬ 
tions, and attempts to create a broader “popu¬ 
lar front” in Latvia were finally being met 
with some success, when in mid-1934 the 
political situation suddenly changed radically 
and the government eliminated all opposition. 

The coup by Karlis Ulmanis and his nation¬ 
alist regime brought about strong measures 
against communism. Some communists were 
arrested, and others fled to the Soviet Union. 
The LKP membership declined to about 600 
in 1936 and 200 in 1938. Meanwhile the 
purges in the Soviet Union in the mid-1930s 
and later decimated those Latvian commu¬ 
nists who had taken refuge in the “fatherland 
of the proletariat.” The Bureau Abroad was 
liquidated in July 1936 and replaced by a 
provisional secretariat of the LKP. Stucka and 
most of the other Latvian communist leaders 
residing in the Soviet Union were arrested and 
later executed. 

When the Soviet army occupied Latvia on 
June 17, 1940, there were only 400 Latvian 
communists in a country of 2 million inhabit¬ 
ants. The LKP was legalized on June 21 and 
became instrumental in converting Latvia into 
a soviet republic. On October 8, 1940, the 
Latvian party, now consisting of 1,000 mem- 
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bers, became a branch of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. The last leading 
Latvian communists were Janis Kalnberzips 
(Zalps), Zanis Spure, and Fricis Deglavs. In 
December 1940 the LKP held its last (ninth) 
congress and replaced its central committee 
by a bureau. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The basic unit of the LKP was the cell (three 
to ten members), supported by groups of 
sympathizers. Several cells formed a district 
organization, which in turn formed provincial 
organizations. The provincial organizations 
were governed by committees. Owing to the 
clandestine nature of party work in Latvia, 
the membership was rather small, ranging 
from a few hundred to the all-time high of 
1,150 in 1934. 

A prominent role was played by party 
sympathizers and several front organizations. 
The most active front group was the commu¬ 
nist youth organization, which changed its 
name several times between March 1919 and 
July 1940. Like the LKP, its membership was 
also small (with an all-time high of 910 in 
1937). An illegal communist Red Cross organ¬ 
ization that aided imprisoned party members 
from 1920 to 1924 was replaced by a Latvian 
branch of International Red Aid. For a while 
its legal front organization was the Human 
Rights Association, which enrolled 4,500 
members in fourteen local chapters. Commu¬ 
nist activities in trade unions resulted in their 
control of the Central Association of Trade 
Unions in Riga from 1919 until 1928. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

The official organ of the LKP was the news¬ 
paper Cipa (Struggle), but owing to the 


clandestine operation of the party it appeared 
very irregularly. Many other illegal and legal 
communist newspapers appeared in Latvia, 
but none for any long period. 

CONGRESSES OF THE LKP 

Only two party congresses were held during 
the years of Latvia’s independence: the sev¬ 
enth in February 1923, and the eighth in 
January-February 1931, both in Moscow. The 
numeration was continued from congresses of 
the LSDSP. A number of plenary meetings of 
the central committee and party conferences 
were also held from 1920 to 1939. 
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LEBANON AND SYRIA 


With the collapse of the Ottoman Empire at 
the end of World War I there emerged in 
Greater Syria (Syria, Lebanon, and Palestine) 
a nationalist movement and an educated elite 
to give it expression, free of the constraints 
imposed by Turkish repressive policies. In this 
period of relative freedom (1919 and 1920) 
barriers to communication evaporated and 
new contacts were made with socialist cur¬ 
rents in Europe. As a result, traditional na¬ 
tionalist concerns were expanded to include 
an interest in the economic condition of the 
poor—of special importance in Lebanon, 
where famine and economic depression had 
affected thousands during the war. 

It was at this time that communist thought 
first penetrated intellectual circles in Lebanon 
and Syria. What particularly distinguished the 
development of communism in the Arab 
world was that, unlike most communist move¬ 
ments in Europe, it did not emerge from a 
split in the ranks of the workers’ movement or 
the socialist parties. Rather, it started with an 
undiluted communist orientation inspired by 
the bolshevik revolution in Russia. 

Among the more obvious characteristics of 
the new bolshevik party in Greater Syria were 
the lack of a concrete plan and a vagueness 
about objectives and methodology. Organized 
in cells and ideological groups, the early com¬ 
munists did not adhere to pure Marxist doc¬ 
trine, nor did they clearly pursue a Leninist 
line. They were concerned primarily with 
equality among the classes, the eradication of 
poverty, and improvement of the lot of work¬ 
ers. This ambiguity of purpose reflected a 
number of contradictions. Arab communists 
were simultaneously religiously and socialist- 
mate rialistically oriented. They praised the 
achievements of the Soviet Union and took 
them as a model, while at the same time they 


attacked its government and policies and ap¬ 
plauded its enemies. They never, however, 
abandoned the essentially socialist character 
of their movement, and they continued to 
attack capitalism in all its forms and at every 
possible opportunity. They called for justice 
and equality, the rights of the working classes, 
and socialization of the means of production. 
The term “comrade” ( rafiq ) was from the 
beginning a commonplace in Arab communist 
circles. 

HISTORY 

Although communism was at first anything 
but a popular movement in the Arab world, an 
attempt was made in 1922 to broaden its 
appeal. On September 22,1922, the first issue 
of the semi weekly al-Sahafi al-Ta’ih (The 
Wandering Journalist) appeared in Zahle, 
Lebanon. This paper carried the bolshevik 
banner in its early issues and first called for 
the establishment of a communist party in 
Syria and Lebanon. At the same time Yusuf 
Yazbak and Salah Mahfuz, both Lebanese, of 
bolshevik orientation, were also calling for the 
founding of a communist party in Syria and 
Lebanon. 

The early communist movement in 
Lebanon and Syria was animated more by 
romantic idealism than by political activism. 
The Third International symbolized the be¬ 
ginning of an era, and those early enthusiasts 
went so far as to use the year of the Comin¬ 
tern’s founding to begin a new calendar in 
their private and personal correspondence. 
Doctrinal rather than substantive local prob¬ 
lems absorbed most of their energies, and the 
movement remained aloof from the political 
life of the community. Ironically, it was this 
very detachment from local politics that was 
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later to place the movement on a stronger and 
more viable foundation. 

In the early months of 1923 new recruits 
to the socialist cause—among them Nicola 
Harb, Fu’ad Shamali, and Margaret Sam‘an— 
wrote openly and freely in an ever-widening 
circle of notable Arabic journals. Also in 
1923, the first labor union was established in 
Zahle with the assent of the Lebanese govern¬ 
ment. A second labor union was organized the 
same year in Bikfayya by Fu’ad Shamali, who 
had recently been expelled from Egypt by the 
British for his bolshevik activities. 

In November 1924 Fu’ad Shamali, Yusuf 
Yazbak, and Joseph Berger of the Palestine 
Bolshevik Party met in Bikfayya to discuss the 
prospects for founding a bolshevik party in 
Syria and Lebanon. At a second meeting a few 
days later in Hadath, a suburb of Beirut, they 
were joined by others. Progress was limited, 
however, by a general disapproval of Berger’s 
proposal that the new party be a satellite of 
the one in Palestine. This point was resolved at 
a third meeting, also in Hadath, and the bol¬ 
shevik party was founded as the Lebanese 
People’s Party (Hizb al-Sha‘b al-Lubnani). 
Liaison between the Lebanese party and its 
Palestinian counterpart began immediately 
and was carefully maintained by Berger; 
Eliahu Teper, a Lithuanian; and Abu Ziyam, a 
long-time bolshevik and friend of Lenin in 
Switzerland sent to organize the movement in 
the Arab countries. They were joined by 
Nakhman Litvinsky, a Russian Jew. It was al¬ 
legedly through Abu Ziyam that the Lebanese 
communists requested the Palestinian party 
to reject the Balfour Declaration for a sepa¬ 
rate state of Israel. The Palestinian party 
agreed and issued a bulletin in which for the 
first time Jewish communists rejected the Bal¬ 
four Declaration and thus denounced the 
plan for a Jewish national home in Palestine. 

By April 1925 the Lebanese party was 
enjoying unprecedented strength and popu¬ 
larity. It was granted a license to hold a public 
May Day celebration which was a great suc¬ 
cess. Encouraged by these events, Yusuf Yaz¬ 
bak left his job at the Beirut Port to devote 


full attention to party activities. He began 
publication in Beirut of an Arabic party week¬ 
ly, al-lmaniyah (Humanity), but its open 
espousal of communist doctrine proved too 
much for the French authorities, who closed 
it down after the fifth issue. The British gov¬ 
ernment had for the same reason already pre¬ 
vented the paper from entering Egypt. Fear¬ 
ing arrest, Yazbak fled to Paris, where he 
joined the staff of L’Humanite and provided 
the first contact with the French party. 

During the summer of 1925 the Lebanese 
communists made contact with Armenian 
communists in Beirut, who had established 
the Spartacus Party, headed by Artine Mado- 
yan. Soon afterward the two parties formed a 
temporary joint committee. At this juncture 
various parts of Syria were in full revolution 
against French mandate rule, and one of the 
first decisions taken by the Lebanese party 
was to support the Syrian nationalists. In De¬ 
cember 1925 the first regional Lebanese party 
congress appointed a permanent central com¬ 
mittee. However, the congress was followed 
by a series of arrests, and Yazbak, Madoyan, 
and an ‘Ali Nasir al-Din were tried by a mili¬ 
tary court and sent into exile, where they 
remained until the end of the revolt in 1928. 

Between 1928 and 1932 the party organi¬ 
zation was revived under Fu’ad Shamali. This 
transfer of leadership from Yazbak was under¬ 
stood to symbolize the Lebanese party’s new 
posture of more action and less theorizing. 
Communist influence spread out from Beirut 
into some rural districts and such cities as 
Damascus and Tripoli. In 1930 Khalid Bak- 
dash, son of a prominent Kurdish family in 
Syria and a former member of the Nationalist 
Bloc (al-Kutlah al-Wataniyah), joined the 
party in Damascus. The eighteen-year-old 
Bakdash was sent to Moscow for two years to 
study Marxist ideology, and upon his return 
he became Shamali’s strongest rival, accusing 
him of being an agent of the French police. 
With the support of Madoyan from Beirut and 
Rafiq Rida from Tripoli, Bakdash succeeded 
in ousting Shamali in 1952 and replaced him 
as party first secretary. Faraj Allah al-Halu 
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and Nicola Shawi joined the trio to form the 
new party leadership. 

The communists made unsuccessful at¬ 
tempts in the early 1930s to publish Sawt 
al-‘Ummal (The Workers’ Voice) as a legal 
party organ. Al-Fajr al-Ahmar al-Dami (Blood 
Red Dawn) appeared for a few months in 
1930 and 1931 before its suppression by the 
police; a party publication in Armenian ap¬ 
peared during the same period. The following 
year the communists in Beirut succeeded in 
fomenting the first workers’ strikes and street 
demonstrations. During the next four years 
the party passed through a period of ideologi¬ 
cal reorientation. Important communist liter¬ 
ature was translated on an unprecedented 
scale. Bakdash produced the first Arabic 
translation of the Communist Manifesto and 
some of Stalin’s works and began publication 
of an Arabic literary journal, al-Tali‘ah (The 
Vanguard). In 1932 a new party had emerged 
in Beirut, the Syrian Social Nationalist Party 
(commonly known by its French name, Parti 
Populaire Syrien), under the dynamic leader¬ 
ship of its founder Antun Sa‘adah. The two 
parties, ideologically poles apart, became 
locked in a continuous strife which had the 
effect of compelling both parties to clarify 
their objectives and revamp their activities, in 
effect, recasting themselves into a strong or¬ 
ganization . 

By 1936 the years of organizational expe¬ 
rience had begun to yield rewards. Strong 
communist roots had developed in a number 
of labor unions. The cause of the workers was 
further championed, and the motto “freedom 
and bread” had become a popular slogan. For 
the first time national unity was emphasized 
over internationalism. The emergence of the 
Popular Front in France had put the Syrian 
and Lebanese communists in better favor with 
the mandate authorities, and financial aid and 
directives were dispatched from Paris in 
abundance. In 1938 Rida, a member of the 
central committee, was sent to France as the 
party representative, and from his office at 
the French party headquarters in Paris he 
worked closely with the leadership of the 


French party in matters relating to commu¬ 
nist affairs in the Near East and North Africa. 

In 1937 the communists participated for 
the first ? time in Lebanese elections but did 
not win any seats. In May of that year the first 
issue of Sawt al-Sha‘b (Voice of the People), 
the official party organ, appeared. Financial¬ 
ly, the party had never enjoyed greater pros¬ 
perity, as evidenced by the quantity and quali¬ 
ty of literature it put out as well as the general 
increase in party activities. Membership in 
Syria and Lebanon was reported to have risen 
from 200 to 2,000. 

In September 1939, when France entered 
the war, the party was banned, and Sawt 
al-Sha‘b ceased publication. In 1940 and 1941 
a number of party leaders, including al-Halu, 
were arrested and sentenced to jail, where 
they remained during most of World War II. 
With the Soviet Union’s entry into the war on 
the side of the Allies—an event which raised 
the morale of the world communist move¬ 
ment in general—the communists in Syria and 
Lebanon began cautiously to reappear in the 
open and to tailor their policy and program to 
Soviet foreign policy. In December 1941 a 
League for Struggle Against Nazism and Fas¬ 
cism in Syria and Lebanon, formed in Beirut 
and headed by Antun Thabit, began publica¬ 
tion of the literary journal al-Tariq (The Way). 
The following month Sawt al-Sha‘b reap¬ 
peared in Beirut. Four communists partici¬ 
pated in the 1943 Lebanese elections, al¬ 
though the leading communist, al-Halu, 
polled only a little more than 9,000 votes. 

On January 2, 1944, a party congress, held 
in Beirut, concluded its deliberations with the 
motto “a free homeland and a prosperous 
people.” In addition to drafting a national 
charter, the congress drew up a set of bylaws 

stressing the national, rather than the inter¬ 
national, character of the party and resolved 
to introduce “moderate democratic reform” 
and emphasize “national solidarity.” At this 
congress it was also decided to divide the 
party into separate Syrian and Lebanese par¬ 
ties, but with joint leadership and a single 
central committee. However, in July of that 
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year the Soviet Union recognized the inde¬ 
pendence of Syria and Lebanon, and by a 
decision of the central committee the Leba¬ 
nese Communist Party (al-Hizb al-Shuyu‘i al- 
Lubnani) and the Syrian Communist Party 
(al-Hizb al-Shuyu‘i al-Suri) emerged as closely 
coordinated but as wholly independent par¬ 
ties. Faraj Allah al-Halu was appointed presi¬ 
dent of the Lebanese party and Khalid Bak- 
dash president of the Syrian party. A Soviet 
embassy was established in Beirut, providing a 
convenient official link with the Kremlin. 

In 1946 French mandate rule was termi¬ 
nated in Syria and Lebanon, and seemingly 
overnight France’s traditional political influ¬ 
ence was shattered in the area. The result was 
an even further, and more permanent, shift 
toward Moscow and away from the old con¬ 
nections with the communist parties of Tel 
Aviv and Paris. The first meeting of the Leba¬ 
non and Syrian party central committees, 
held in Beirut on February 24, issued a joint 
statement calling for the unconditional, im¬ 
mediate, and complete evacuation of the Brit¬ 
ish and French troops that had been stationed 
there and made it clear that they would con¬ 
strue any continuation of Anglo-French influ¬ 
ence as imperialism. The statement specifi¬ 
cally referred to Soviet friendship with the 
people of Syria and Lebanon as well as to the 
Soviet support of the two countries at the 
United Nations. 

Toward the end of 1946, while al-Halu was 
on a trip to Europe, Nicola Shawi succeeded 
him as party president. During the next two 
years, as the Palestine problem developed into 
a heated issue, the communists in Syria and 
Lebanon issued several statements clarifying 
their stand on Zionism, which they strongly 
condemned as an imperialist and capitalist 
movement supported by Britain and the 
United States. 

Early in 1947 they renewed their attacks 
on the Syrian social nationalists and the 
Muslim Brotherhood. In Lebanon, although 
all four communist candidates again lost in 
the 1947 elections, they gained a larger num¬ 
ber of votes than in previous campaigns. Simi¬ 


larly, in Syria’s elections the same year none 
of the three communist candidates scored suf¬ 
ficient votes for victory. At this time the 
Lebanese party actually befriended leaders in 
government and politics, including some with 
whom they had serious ideological differ¬ 
ences. However, when the Soviet Union came 
out in favor of a Jewish state at the United 
Nations in November 1947 and subsequently 
recognized the State of Israel, the communists 
in Lebanon were exposed to such severe reper¬ 
cussions that the Lebanese party was dis¬ 
solved in January 1948. Internal conflicts 
within the Syrian party over the Palestine 
issue led some prominent communists to quit 
the party, and in March 1949 stern measures 
taken by the new military dictatorship of 
Husni al-Za‘im drove the Syrian party under¬ 
ground. Even though both parties were for¬ 
mally underground, they appeared in the 
open at various times without undergoing gov¬ 
ernment repression, as long as they abstained 
from overt subversive or antigovemment ac¬ 
tivities. 

During the late 1940s and the early 1950s 
the front organization Partisans for Peace 
staged a number of demonstrations in both 
Syria and Lebanon and distributed the period¬ 
ical al-Salam (Peace) and numerous pamph¬ 
lets. 

The overthrow of Syrian president Adib 
al-Shishakli in February 1954 ushered in a 
period of renewed activity, and the commu¬ 
nists in Syria and Lebanon made special ef¬ 
forts to increase party membership and at¬ 
tract supporters. In the general relaxation of 
communist militancy that followed Stalin’s 
death they succeeded in penetrating the na¬ 
tionalist movement in Syria and called for a 
“common front’’ of all “enemies of feudal¬ 
ism, reaction, and imperialism.” This appeal 
was intended to elicit the cooperation of the 
Arab socialists and nationalists, who had thus 
far been extremely anticommunist. To win 
student support they called for the right of 
students to be involved in the political affairs 
of the country. 

At the time of the September 1954 elec- 
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tions in Syria the party was not legally recog¬ 
nized by the government. Khalid Bakdash 
campaigned on the National Unionist ticket 
and became the first communist representa¬ 
tive to occupy a seat in the parliament of any 
Arab country. His electoral strength had 
jumped from 16 percent in 1943 to about 75 
percent in 1954, and this new showing at the 
polls emboldened him to demand that the 
bourgeoisie immediately be uprooted in Syria 
and the rest of the Arab world and replaced by 
the proletariat. In Damascus a new commu¬ 
nist newspaper, al-Nur (The Light), sprang up, 
allegedly with generous financial support 
from the Soviet Union, as was the case with 
Sawt al-Sha‘b in Beirut. In Beirut the Arabic 
weekly al-Akhbar (The News), which eventu¬ 
ally became a more authoritative organ of the 
party, was joined by the clandestine Nidal 
al-Sha‘b (People’s Struggle), mainly for distri¬ 
bution in Syria. In 1960 the communist daily 
al-Nida ’(The Call) appeared in Beirut. 

In Lebanon the communist candidates lost 
by large margins in both the 1951 and the 
1964 elections. Thus no communist party 
member has ever been seated in the Lebanese 
parliament. However, since 1952 the Leb¬ 
anese communists have enjoyed considerable 
freedom in carrying on their activities. Apart 
from a clash with the police in 1953, no party 
activity has required government interfer¬ 
ence. During the 1958 Lebanese crisis the 
communists opposed President Chamoun’s 
government and pro-Western policies, espe¬ 
cially the acceptance of the Eisenhower Doc¬ 
trine, which had been signed on March 16, 
1957. The party did not deny that its mem¬ 
bers were active both in the United National 
Front, organized in April 1957 in opposition 
to Chamoun’s policies, and in the civil strife 
of 1958. 

During the negotiations for the union of 
Egypt and Syria in January 1958 the Syrian 
communists issued a bulletin supporting the 
proposed merger. However, Khalid Bakdash’s 
departure from the country on the eve of the 
Syrian parliament’s special session to ratify 
the union hardly indicated satisfaction with 


the outcome. In July of that year the Iraqi 
revolution opened new vistas for the Arab 
communists. Bakdash returned immediately 
to Damascus with a proposal for a loose con¬ 
federation between Syria and Egypt instead 
of the existing federal union. During the re¬ 
sulting severe government campaign against 
the communists Bakdash took refuge in East¬ 
ern Europe, supposedly Czechoslovakia, and 
was still there at the end of 1965. A number of 
prominent Syrian communists sought politi¬ 
cal asylum in Iraq. During the years that fol¬ 
lowed the communists remaining in Syria 
were obliged to go underground. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

Lebanon In 1965 the command of the 
Lebanese party consisted of Nicola Shawi, 
Hasan Quraitim, and Artine Madoyan. Faraj 
Allah al-Halu, the party’s leader for many 
years and later its president, disappeared and 
is alleged to have been tortured to death in a 
Syrian prison at the time when Syria was part 
of the United Arab Republic. 

It is difficult to determine the actual 
strength of the Lebanese party. The figure 
40,000 was given for the total membership at 
one time, but this cannot be substantiated. 
The number of card-carrying members is be¬ 
lieved to be considerably smaller. Other esti¬ 
mates placed total membership at 8,000 to 
10,000 over a decade ago. It is known, how¬ 
ever, that various ethnic groups in Lebanon, 
mainly the Kurds and the Armenians, account 
for a higher percentage of party members than 
the rest of the Lebanese community. Jewish 
communists have not played a leading role in 
the Lebanese party, as they have in other 
communist parties in the region. Further¬ 
more, the majority of party members are not 
from the lower classes, but rather from the 
middle and upper classes, with a remarkably 
high percentage of professional and literary 
men and young intellectuals. It is reported 
that members regularly contribute 10 percent 
of their income to the support of the party. 
Organizations which support and work with 
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the party in Lebanon are the Partisans of 
Peace, the Society for Cultural Cooperation 
between Lebanon and the Soviet Union, 
Friends of the Soviet Union, Farabi’s Center, 
and the Center of New Thought. Allegedly, 
the party’s main current objectives are not to 
establish a socialist or communist system in 
Lebanon, but rather to check foreign influ¬ 
ence and Western designs on the country and 
to introduce reforms on the basis of demo¬ 
cratic principles. Because of Lebanon’s special 
situation, the party supports Lebanese inde¬ 
pendence rather than unity with the other 
Arab states. 

Syria Khalid Bakdash has remained leader 
and first secretary of the Syrian party and was 
in 1965 the leading communist personality in 
the Arab world. The strength of the Syrian 
party has often been overestimated, mainly 
because of the charisma of its leader. Like the 
Lebanese party, it has drawn most of its sup¬ 
port from professionals and young intel¬ 
lectuals rather than from the peasants, the 
poor, and the working masses. 

The major opponent of the Syrian party 
has always been the more popular and power¬ 
ful Ba‘th Arab Socialist Party (Hizb al-Ba‘th 
al-‘Arabi al-Ishtiraki), influenced by Marxist 
ideology and carrying the motto “unity, 
freedom, and socialism.” The parliamentary 
strength of the Ba‘thists has been greatly aug¬ 
mented by their influence in the army and 
among students. Cooperation between the 
two parties has been at best symbolic and 
superficial, and mostly for the purpose of 
combating common enemies. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

The Lebanese party publishes two newspapers 
in Beirut, the daily al-Nida ’{The Call) and the 
weekly al-Akhbar (The News), in addition to 
its monthly al-Waqt (Time). 


In Syria the party apparently has no regu¬ 
lar press organ, but occasionally puts out 

newssheets and bulletins. 
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LESOTHO 


Lesotho, formerly known as Basutoland, is a 
poverty-stricken mountainuous enclave with¬ 
in the Republic of South Africa; communist 
organization in the country thus owed a good 
deal to South African inspiration. In 1928 the 
Communist Party of South Africa established 
contacts with the Commoners’ Party (Lekhot- 
la la Bafo), a small organization led by the 
brothers Maphutseng and Josiel Lefela. The 
Lefela brothers sympathized to some extent 
with communist aspirations but wielded little 
influence in the country at large. Communists 
subsequently attempted to infiltrate the 
Basutoland National Congress, later known as 
the Basutoland Congress Party (BCP). In the 
1960 elections this group emerged as a strong 
political force, but its orientation remained 
pan-African, not communist. Toward the end 
of 1961 communist leaders in the territory 
therefore opened an all-out attack on Ntsu 
Mokhehle, the party president, himself a for¬ 
mer member of the Lekhotla la Bafo. Oppo¬ 
nents of communism argued that the commu¬ 
nists were attempting to establish a strong¬ 
hold in a remote and inaccessible region from 
which they could hardly be subsequently 
evicted, and which would serve as a base for 
revolutionary activities in a wider South Afri¬ 
can setting. The communists, however, failed 
in their attempt to take over the BCP and 
accordingly decided to build up their party as 
an independent political force. 

HISTORY 

The Communist Party of Lesotho (CPL) was 
founded in November 1961. At its inaugural 
congress, held on May 5, 1962, the new party 
elected a central committee, with John Mot- 
loheloa as its general secretary, and resolved 
to establish party offices in various parts of 


the territory and to initiate a party bulletin to 
be called Mosebetsi (The Worker). The party 
claimed that over the last thirty years individ¬ 
ual communists had already made a valuable 
contribution to the people’s struggle against 
imperialism as members of either the Lekhot¬ 
la la Bafo or the BCP. Led by the CPL, the 
united people of Lesotho could defeat imperi¬ 
alism, create a national democratic state, and 
advance on a noncapitalist path to socialism 
and eventually to communism. These aims 
could be achieved—in the opinion of the 
party leadership—even within an area entirely 
surrounded by a hostile South Africa because 
of the favorable international conditions and 
the existence of a powerful socialist system, 
and with aid from the struggling working class 
in the imperialist countries and the national 
liberation movements of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. The CPL pledged itself to the 
fight against British imperialism and its ally, 
white South African imperialism. It consid¬ 
ered that the flow of migratory labor from 
Lesotho to the Republic of South Africa had 
brought about disastrous social and economic 
consequences in Lesotho, but had also given 
rise to the emergence of a class-conscious 
working class trained in the harsh conditions 
of South African wage labor. The party re¬ 
solved to create the closest fraternal relations 
with the international working class, and espe¬ 
cially with progressive organizations in the 
Republic of South Africa. 

The CPL demanded destruction of coloni¬ 
alism and the creation of a united national 
front of workers, peasants, professionals and 
businessmen, and chiefs and commoners 
which would aim at an independent, self- 
governing, democratic Lesotho. It advocated 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and urged 
changes that would lead to socialism and final- 
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ly to communism. It proposed extensive land 
reforms, including cooperatives and collec¬ 
tives under democratic administration, the 
mechanization of farming operations, and 
other agricultural improvements, and sug¬ 
gested the immediate nationalization of all 
labor recruitment. In the field of international 
relations, the party asked for South African 
recognition of Lesotho’s independence, and 
also for the return of territories belonging to 
former Basutoland and wrongfully included 
in the Republic of South Africa. The CPL was, 
and remains, pro-Soviet in its orientation. 

The communists managed to make some 
progress in the local trade-union movement, 
especially within the Basutoland Workers’ 
Union, a body affiliated with the Basutoland 
Congress of Trade Unions. In 1962 the Work¬ 
ers’ Union supported the CPL’s call for the 
creation of a national liberation front consist¬ 
ing of all patriotic parties, organizations, and 
individuals united on a minimum program of 
action. The communists were opposed in the 
trade union field, however, by the BCP, which 
in 1961 formed the Basutoland Federation of 
Labor, dedicated to pan-Africanism. The BCP 
also took stern measures to combat commu¬ 
nism in the political field, and in 1961 it 
prohibited its members from belonging to 
other political organizations. 

The CPL met with considerable difficulty 
in attracting recruits. In a special interview in 
1963 Motloheloa stated that his party did not 
have a very large membership and that it 
wished to build up a hard core of devoted 
communists, mainly in the lowlands, which 
had a greater population density. He stated 
that while intellectuals were helping in party 
organization and propaganda, the rank and 
file in an agricultural country such as this 
consisted mainly of peasants. By the end of 
1965 the CPL had failed to gain much influ¬ 


ence or to secure any representation in the 
Basutoland national assembly. 1 

The CPL gave political support to the 
Marema-Tlou Freedom Party (MFP), an oppo¬ 
sitional group composed both of traditional¬ 
ists and modernizers and led by Seth Mokoto- 
ko. In the 1965 election the CPL did not 
contest any seats; the MFP gained four seats. 
The MFP was also reported to have secured 
some financial assistance from the Soviet 
Union, but it was in no sense a communist 
organization. Pro-Chinese sentiments were ex¬ 
pressed within the ranks of the radical BCP, 
which had allegedly received some aid from 
Peking, but again, the BCP could in no way be 
considered as a Marxist-Leninist body. 

In 1965 the leader of the CPL was Jacob 
Kena; John Motloheloa was general secretary. 

PARTY PRESS ORGAN AND RECORDS 

The CPL puts out the journal Tokoloholo, 
published in Maseru. 

The party program is given in Communism 
in Basutoland. Maseru [1962] (typescript in 
possession of the Hoover Institution, Stan¬ 
ford, California). 
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LITHUANIA 


The Lithuanian Communist Party (Lietuvos 
Komunistu Partija, LKP), founded in 1918, 
descends from the Lithuanian Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party and the Social Democratic Party 
of the Kingdom of Poland and Lithuania, but 
it was a direct outgrowth of the October revo¬ 
lution in Russia. Radical elements in Lithua¬ 
nia had long tended toward Lenin's programs, 
and World War I had brought them even 
closer. In the spring and summer of 1917, in 
Petrograd, the bolshevik party drew new re¬ 
cruits from Lithuanians returning from 
abroad and from the many Lithuanian war 
refugees in Russia. 

The first two decades of the communist 
movement in Lithuania were dominated by 
Zigmas Aleksa-Angarietis, who returned in 
1917 from Siberia, and Vincas Mickevicius- 
Kapsukas, who had spent the war years first in 
Scotland and then in the United States. Kap- 
sukas represented the Lithuanian bolsheviks 
at the sixth congress of the Russian party and 
headed the central bureau of Lithuanian sec¬ 
tions of the Russian party, organized in Octo¬ 
ber 1917; he was Lithuanian commissar in 
Stalin's Commissariat of Nationality Affairs, 
and spoke on the Lithuanian question at the 
Brest-Litovsk peace negotiations. Angarietis 
served as Kapsukas’s deputy and directed the 
Lithuanian communist press. 

In the spring of 1918 the Soviet leadership 
decided that it was expedient to organize sep¬ 
arate parties for the various minority nation¬ 
alities of Russia. The Lithuanian bolsheviks 
objected to this decision but in the end grudg¬ 
ingly executed it. 

In Lithuania itself, then still under German 
occupation, a group of socialists headed by 
Pranas Eidukevicius and aided by agents from 
Moscow formed the Social Democratic Work¬ 
ers’ Party of Lithuania and Belorussia in July 


1918. At its first “party conference” this 
group renamed itself the Communist Party of 
Lithuania and Belorussia (Lietuvos ir Beloru- 
sijos Komunistu Partija, LBKP). Eidukevicius 
then traveled to Moscow to effect a formal 
union with Kapsukas’s central bureau. The 
party was explicitly responsible to the central 
committee of the Russian Communist Party 
(Bolshevik). 

HISTORY 

The collapse of Imperial Germany in the fall 
of 1918 marked the beginning of a new era for 
the Lithuanian communists. The first con¬ 
gress of the LBKP gathered secretly in Vilna 
on October 1-3,1918, attended by thirty-four 
delegates representing some 800 party mem¬ 
bers. In the absence of Kapsukas and Angari¬ 
etis, Eidukevicius directed the meeting. The 
major topic of discussion was the organization 
of party work throughout Lithuania. In No¬ 
vember Kapsukas and Angarietis came secret¬ 
ly to Vilna, and on December 8 they prepared 
a manifesto proclaiming the establishment of 
a provisional revolutionary Lithuanian work¬ 
ers’ and peasants’ government. After Moscow 
had reviewed the text, the manifesto was pub¬ 
lished on December 16 in Vilna. 

A Lithuanian nationalist government had 
been set up in Vilna in November 1918, but it 
was unable to organize its own defense. When 
the German forces left Vilna in January 1919, 
the nationalist government moved westward 
to Kaunas, where it was sustained by German 
aid. 

On December 15, 1918, while the greatly 
demoralized German army was still holding 
Vilna, a soviet had been developed there by 
representatives of several radical parties. The 
Vilna soviet, however, soon came into con- 
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flict with the LBKP leadership, and on De¬ 
cember 22 it refused to recognize the govern¬ 
ment which the communists had proclaimed. 

The LBKP had chosen to bide its time. 
Angarietis stated openly that it had been the 
task of the party simply to prepare the way 
for the Red Army. After the German army 
evacuated Vilna and bolshevik troops entered 
the city on the evening of January 5-6,1919, a 
soviet government headed by Kapsukas and 
Angarietis moved in to establish its authority. 
Recalcitrant soviets were suppressed. Until 
new, more reliable soviets could be elected, 
military revolutionary committees chosen by 
the party took power. Even these, however, 
eventually proved unreliable; the government 
found the Lithuanian peasantry, who desired 
an immediate land reform, unalterably op¬ 
posed to its agrarian policy of keeping the 
large estates intact. 

The communists also faced a certain con¬ 
fusion implicit in the very name Communist 
Party of Lithuania and Belorussia. A separate 
Belorussian party and government had now 
come into being, and Moscow was even 
plagued by a territorial conflict between the 
two communist states. As a result, in view of 
the weakness and the instability of the Lithu¬ 
anian soviet regime, Moscow decided to merge 
the two parties and their governments. The 
first congress of soviets of Lithuania, meeting 
on February 18-23, 1919, endorsed the merg¬ 
er. The second conference of the LBKP had 
already approved the action, and the second 
(united) congress of the LBKP. on March 4-6, 
1919, consummated the union. Kapsukas was 
named prime minister of the new state, al¬ 
though he and Angarietis were the only Lithu¬ 
anians in the central organs of the new unified 
party. 

When Vilna fell to Polish forces in April 
1919, the LBKP central committee retreated 
first to Minsk and then to Smolensk. A bureau 
for illegal work, located in Daugavpils and 
headed by Angarietis, took over the task of 
coordinating the work of communist groups 
still in Lithuania (including Vilna). In August 
1919 a central bureau was established in Kau¬ 
nas. The party now posed as its basic goal the 


infiltration of Lithuanian trade unions, and 
during the next year party members played an 
active role in labor unrest and in the Lithua¬ 
nian soldiers 5 rebellion of February' 1920. 

The Soviet advance into Poland in the sum¬ 
mer of 1920 briefly offered new hope to the 
Lithuanian communists. After Soviet troops 
had occupied Vilna on July 14, the commu¬ 
nists proceeded with preparations for a revo¬ 
lution in Lithuania. However, the defeat of 
Soviet forces at Warsaw and their retreat from 
Vilna forced abandonment of these plans. 

By the end of 1920 frontiers in Eastern 
Europe had stabilized, and Lithuanian com¬ 
munism moved into a new phase. In Septem¬ 
ber a meeting of the LBKP central committee 
had decided that the two parties should again 
separate. Accordingly, a separate Lithuanian 
party came into being, directed by a central 
bureau, later renamed the central committee, 
to be located in Kaunas.The party's Bureau 

Abroad in Moscow, which was nominally re¬ 
sponsible to the central committee and was 
itself headed by Angarietis, remained in Rus¬ 
sia as the official link between the LKP central 
bureau and the central committee of the par¬ 
ent Russian party. 

As an underground organization the LKP 
suffered varying fortune. The failure of the 
1919-1920 revolution in Lithuania discour¬ 
aged many followers, and arrests took a heavy 
toll. In 1920 the communists formed a youth 
organization, the Lithuanian Communist 
Youth League (Lietuvos Komunistinio Jauni- 
mo Sajunga), but it was unable to hold a 
conference until August 1922. In 1921 the 
Comintern censured the LKP leadership for 
resorting to calls for the use of terror. The 
party also had to resolve inner conflicts, as 
when a party faction in Moscow, opposed to 
Kapsukas and Angarietis briefly gained con¬ 
trol in 1920-1921 of the still-existing central 
bureau of Lithuanian sections of the central 
committee of the Russian party. 

When the third congress of the LKP met in 
Konigsberg on October 24, 1921, the chief 
subject for discussion by the twelve delegates 
was the “crisis" in the party. The congress 
approved a purge of party ranks and called for 
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struggle against both “petit-bourgeois tenden¬ 
cies’’ from within and “opportunistic and 
counterrevolutionary organizations” from 
without. The congress condemned the Lithu¬ 
anian soviet government’s agrarian policies of 
1919, asserting that the estates should have 
been divided up immediately and that the 
party should have recruited more support 
among small holders. The congress also adopt¬ 
ed new party statutes especially adapted to 
conditions of illegal work in Lithuania. 

On October 29 German police broke up 
the congress and arrested most of the partici¬ 
pants; according to some accounts, the impris¬ 
oned delegates met by chance in prison and 
formally closed the congress on November 24. 
At the request of the Soviet government, the 
German police did not deport the prisoners to 
Lithuania, but instead allowed them to travel 
to Russia. The news of the arrests brought 
more confusion in the party ranks and for the 
moment the organization in Lithuania was 
held together mainly through the efforts of 
the one member of the party secretariat still in 
Kaunas, Karolis Pozela. 

In 1922 and 1923 the party underwent 
further reorganization as the central commit¬ 
tee, following the Russian model, organized a 
politburo and an organization bureau. The 
three-man politburo consisted of Kapsukas, 
Angarietis, and a man to be named by the 
Comintern (in February 1923 a Russian, V. 
Knorin, took this post). 

The party membership lists sharply reflect¬ 
ed these various changes. The LKP claimed 
863 members in April 1920 and 1,300 by 
December 1920. By the middle of 1922 the 
party listed only 211 active members. In July 
1923 it claimed 186 members out of jail and 
112 in jail and in December 241 members out 
of jail and 236 in jail. These figures were also 
affected by the transfer in 1922 of the Vilna 
regional organizations from the LKP to the 
Polish party and by the addition in 1923 of 
communist organizations in the Memelland. 

Despite these vicissitudes, the party con¬ 
tinued to be active. In 1922 the communists 
participated in elections to the first Lithua¬ 
nian parliament, under the name Labor Group 


(Darbo Kuopa); they received 51,441 votes 
and won five seats. The communist dep¬ 
uties participated actively in parliamentary 
debates, and they were part of the coalition 
that defeated the Christian democrat-domi¬ 
nated Galvanauskas cabinet in March 1923. 
However, in the elections for the new par¬ 
liament in May 1923 the communist slate re¬ 
ceived only 34,365 votes and won no seats. 

Official government policy in these years 
was dominated by the protracted dispute with 
Poland over the possession of Vilna. The LKP 
took an extremely nationalist position on this 
issue, opposing any reconciliation with Po¬ 
land and advocating close ties with Soviet 
Russia. 

The fourth congress of the LKP, held in 
Moscow on July 17-21, 1924, was attended 
by eleven delegates, representing 800 mem¬ 
bers. The struggle for power in the Russian 
party had already begun, and the Lithuanian 
leaders aligned themselves with the prevailing 
currents in Moscow in attacking Trotsky. 
Kapsukas and Angarietis went on to play roles 
in the Comintern. The fifth, sixth, and sev¬ 
enth Comintern congresses elected Angarietis 
to the International Control Commission, and 
from 1926 to 1935 he served as its secretary. 

In Lithuania itself the party enjoyed its 
period of greatest freedom in 1926, under the 
populist-social-democratic coalition govern¬ 
ment. However, in December of that year 
Lithuanian military leaders seized power and 
installed a dictatorship headed by Antanas 
Smetona, who ruled as Lithuania’s president 
until 1940. The new regime claimed to have 
acted to block a bolshevik coup, and to em¬ 
phasize this claim it arrested and executed 
four leading communists, including Karolis 
Pozela and Kazys Giedrys (the latter had been 
the Lithuanian delegate to the founding con¬ 
gress of the Comintern in 1919). 

Despite this repression, until 1934 the LKP 
followed Moscow’s basic line in refusing to 
cooperate with other parties against the dicta¬ 
torship. In 1935 the party switched to the 
Comintern’s program of a popular front of all 
democratic parties. However, its efforts were 
now hampered by Stalin’s purges. Kapsukas 
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died in Russia of tuberculosis in February 
1935, but Angarietis fell victim to the purge 
and vanished. A new party leadership was 
arranged by Moscow, and in 1936 Antanas 
Snieckus was named first secretary of the 
LKP. It was not until 1939, with the incorpo¬ 
ration of the Vilna territory into the Lithua¬ 
nian state, that party membership passed the 
1,000 mark. 

After the Soviet Union’s ultimatum to 
Lithuania in June 1940 the LKP took the lead 
in organizing elections for a new parliament. 
At first the LKP insisted that Lithuania was to 
remain an independent state, but two or three 
days before the parliament convened it offi¬ 
cially advocated incorporation of Lithuania 
into the Soviet Union as a constitutent repub¬ 
lic. Since the country was now essentially 
under the control of Soviet troops, first ad¬ 
mitted in October 1939 and reinforced in 
June 1940, the parliament had no choice but 
to follow these directions and request admis¬ 
sion into the Soviet Union. In August 1940 
the Soviet Union formally admitted Lithu¬ 
ania, and in October 1940 the LKP was incor¬ 
porated into the All-Union Communist Party 
(Bolshevik). 

In 1940 and 1941 Stalin completed his 
purge of the LKP. During the German occupa¬ 
tion of Lithuania from 1941 to 1944, partisan 
units provided a major source for the reestab¬ 
lishment of the party, which numbered some 
6,000 members at the end of the war. In 1949 
the party reported 25,000 members;in 1952, 
27,469; in 1959, 41,574; and in 1964, 
69,522. 

During World War II the Lithuanian intel¬ 
lectuals and the nation’s leadership were deci¬ 
mated by death, exile, and emigration. By 
1950 a new group of intellectuals was begin¬ 
ning to graduate from the university and win 
the recognition of the regime. After Stalin’s 


death in March 1953, Beriia’s brief hold on 
power had a great impact in Lithuania because 
of the new emphasis on “national cadres.” 
Russians thereafter played a greatly reduced 
role in public governmental and party affairs. 

For the most part the LKP has shared the 
history of the Soviet party since World War II, 
with two striking exceptions. On the one 
hand, the periodic campaigns against vestiges 
of “bourgeois nationalism” testify to prob¬ 
lems in maintaining the idea of monolithic 
Soviet unity within this national party. On the 
other hand, Antanas Snieckus, who first en¬ 
tered the party secretariat in 1926, has re¬ 
mained as party secretary throughout the 
changes which followed Stalin’s death and 
Khrushchev’s ouster. 
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LUXEMBOURG 


At its congress in January 1921 the Luxem¬ 
bourg Social Democratic Party (Parti Social- 
Demo crate Luxembourgeois, PSDL) was 
called upon to decide whether to join the 
Cominern, with the decision to be based on 
Lenin’s Twenty-one Conditions for Admis¬ 
sion. The vote of the congress was 67 to 21 to 
join, but with reservations. A disappointed 
minority who had sought unconditional ad¬ 
herence left the congress and on the same day 
(January 2, 1921) founded the Communist 
Party of Luxembourg (Parti Communiste du 
Luxembourg, PCL), with Zenon Bernard as 
president. 

HISTORY 

In March 1921, two months after it was 
founded, the PCL launched a widespread 
strike movement, notably in the metallurgy 
and mining industries, during which the coun¬ 
try witnessed occupation of its factories and 
heated encounters with its police. For several 
years the principal communist activity in 
Luxembourg was this kind of a social struggle. 
At the time of the third congress of the 
Comintern in 1921 the PCL numbered around 
500 members, and in the elections of 1922 it 
received only 1 percent of the vote. 

In the years 1925 to 1928 the PCL grew 
progressively weaker, owing to the opposition 
of Trotskyist elements to the official political 
line imposed by the Comintern. In the years 
which followed the country’s economic cri¬ 
sis—a period marked by united-front tactics— 
the PCL regained some of the ground it had 
lost. In 1931 it received 5.6 percent of the 
vote, and in the 1934 elections the first com¬ 
munist deputy was elected to parliament. 


During World War II the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg was annexed by the Third 
Reich. It was not, however, until after the 
German attack on the Soviet Union that the 
PCL began clandestine resistance activities. 
Several party leaders, including Zenon Ber¬ 
nard, were arrested and executed. The PCL 
enjoyed its greatest influence during and after 
the liberation. The legislative elections of 
1945 gave the party nearly 14 percent of the 
total vote. It now participated in the coalition 
government; in June 1946 Dominique Ur- 
bany, the party’s general secretary, became 
minister of public health, a post which he 
occupied until March 1947. 

In the elections of 1948 and 1951, how¬ 
ever, communist support dropped to 10 per¬ 
cent, and in 1954 to less than 9 percent. Of 
the seven seats (out of fifty-two) the commu¬ 
nists had won in 1945, they retained only 
three in 1954. Party membership had dropped 
from 5,000 in 1945 to 1,500 in 1950, and by 
1954 to 700 or 800, with the influence mainly 
in the industrial southern region of the coun¬ 
try. This decline was due principally to the 
return to normal of the political and econom¬ 
ic life of Luxembourg, where democratic tra¬ 
ditions had always been particularly strong. 

Neither de-Stalinization nor the later Sino- 
Soviet conflict had much effect on the PCL. 
Only a few intellectuals and leaders of the 
National Movement for Peace, created after 
the Stockholm peace appeal in March 1950, 
left the party or its satellite organizations. 
Despite the reaction stirred up in 1956 by the 
Hungarian revolution, mainly among the com¬ 
munist trade unionists, the PCL even showed 
some small recovery and minor electoral suc¬ 
cesses. In the municipal elections of October 
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1957 the communists polled 1,200 votes and 
increased their representation by one seat (to 
a total of thirteen out of 181). In the 1959 
legislative elections, under a unity-of-action 
agreement with the socialists, the PCL re¬ 
frained from running its own candidates in the 
northern electoral district, enabling the social¬ 
ists to recover a seat lost in the central district 
and preventing the Christian socialists from 
obtaining an absolute majority. The PCL re¬ 
tained its three seats and gained nearly 15,000 
votes. 

Finally, in the national elections of June 7, 
1964, the communists received more than 
330,000 votes (12.47 percent), as opposed to 
220,000 in 1959, and more seats in parlia¬ 
ment (five out of fifty-six). 1 The results of 
this election returned the PCL to a position 
that it had not held for fifteen years. Express¬ 
ing satisfaction at the 110,000-vote increase 
for the party, the party organ Zeitung vum 
Letzeburger Vollek , declared that “the suc¬ 
cess of the socialists and communists in the 
legislative elections of June 7 reveals an im¬ 
portant push toward the left.” At this point 
the PCL again offered the socialists a unity-of- 
action program, a proposal which they reject¬ 
ed, since they had joined the Christian social¬ 
ists in forming the government. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

Although membership of the PCL at the end 
of 1965 was only around 1,000, the party 
does play a role in the industrialized regions in 
the south of the country and retains some 
positions in the capital. 

There are a number of movements and 
organizations affiliated with the PCL, such as 
the Free Association of Luxembourg Workers 
and the Union of Democratic Women of 
Luxembourg, an association affiliated with 
the International Federation of Democratic 
Women. Several other movements, such as the 
Luxembourg Democratic Youth (Jeunesse 
Democratique Luxembourgeoise), the 
Awakening of the Resistance, and the Nation¬ 
al Movement for Peace, cooperate closely 


with the PCL. The Free Association of 
Luxembourg Workers, affiliated with the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, had nearly 
7,000 members from 1945 to 1950, but it has 
progressively lost influence to the socialist 
and Christian socialist trade-union centrals. In 
1955 Joseph Michiels, one of the association 
directors and a member of the PCL central 
committee, founded an autonomous railway- 
men’s union and a year later was excluded 
from the party. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

Still the most important of the three commu¬ 
nist parties of Benelux, the PCL faithfully 
follows the Moscow line. In the fall of 1963 a 
party delegation led by Dominique Urbany 
went to the Soviet Union for meetings with 
the top leaders of the Soviet party. Urbany’s 
subsequent report to the PCL central commit¬ 
tee exposed in detail “the errors of the leader¬ 
ship of the Chinese Communist Party and its 
secessionist activities, which have hurt the 
unity of the international communist move¬ 
ment,” and clarified the PCL’s position, 
which “is characterized by its loyalty to Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism, to the decisions of the Moscow 
conference.” His report was adopted unani¬ 
mously by the central committee. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

The PCL publishes several newspapers. The 
official party organ is the daily Zeitung vum 
Letzeburger Vollek (News of the Luxem¬ 
bourg People), whose circulation exceeded 
5,000 in 1945 and was around 1,500 in 1965. 
Wochenzeitung (Weekly Newspaper), sold in 
the streets by party militants, summarizes 
principal news events of the week. Other peri¬ 
odicals are Der Frien Arbechter (The Free 
Worker), organ of the Free Association of 
Luxembourg Workers; Zeitschrift fur Infor¬ 
mation iiber die Sowjet Union (Soviet Union 
Information Sheet); and Femmes luxembour- 
geoises (Luxembourg Women), the journal of 
the Union of Democratic Women of Luxem¬ 
bourg. 
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CONGRESSES OF THE PCL 

1st congress, January 1921, Differdange 

2d congress, May 1921, Zenningen-Esch 

Extraordinary congress, February 1922,Esch 

3d congress, January 1931, Luxembourg 

4th congress, 1934, Dudelange 

5th congress, March 1937, Rumelange 

6th congress, February 1938,Wiltz 

7th congress, June 1939, Dudelange 

8th congress, April 1945, Esch 

9th congress, March 1946, Esch 

I Oth congress, April 1947, Petange 

II th congress, March 1948, Differdange 
12th congress, December 1949, Belvaux 
13th congress, April 1952, Niederkorn 

14th congress, January 1956, Kayl 
15th congress, December 1958, Rumelange 
16th congress, December 1960, Differdange 


17th congress, April 1964, Differdange 
18th congress, April 1965, Luxembourg 
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1. The electoral system of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg grants each voter as many votes as 
there are deputies to be elected in each district; thus 
the number of votes is higher than the number of 
actual voters. 


MALAGASY REPUBLIC 


Although communist activity in Madagascar 
has had a considerable history, for a long 
period there was no Malagasy communist 
party as such. The communists acted through 
infiltration of mass organizations, to avoid 
both repressions and adverse public opinion. 
Even after the Malagasy Communist Party 
(Parti Communiste Malgache, PCM) was 
formed in 1958, it engaged in no overt ac¬ 
tivity. Shortly afterward it entered the Peking 
orbit. 

HISTORY 

Before 1939 the communists made several 
efforts to establish themselves on Madagascar, 
but their activities, led by Paul Dussac, were 
quite irregular and limited. In May 1929 they 
participated in the violent demonstrations in 
Tananarive in front of the palace of the gov¬ 
ernor general. In 1933 a Malagasy section of 


International Red Aid was created. In 1936, 
at the time of the popular-front government 
in France, a large number of trade-union or¬ 
ganizations affiliated with the French General 
Confederation of Labor (CGT), whose ac¬ 
tivity was primarily political. They also suc¬ 
ceeded in creating a large number of cells in 
the villages (as revealed in 1939, when the 
dissolution of the French Communist Party 
permitted the authorities to seize the party 
archives from the known communist mili¬ 
tants). However, perhaps because of the re¬ 
pression by Governor General Leon Cayla, 
they were unable to form a Malagasy feder¬ 
ation of the French Communist Party. 

After World War II communist activity was 
resumed under the direction of French party 
functionaries, who were sent to Madagascar 
from Paris. Pierre Boiteau, who had first been 
sent to Madagascar in 1932, created a commu¬ 
nist study group in Tananarive in 1945 or 
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1946. Two communist newspapers also ap¬ 
peared on the island, En action in French and 
Tenimiera in Malagasy. The CGT trade 
unions, dominated by the communists in 
Madagascar, as they were in France, became 
firmly established in Tananarive and in the 
island’s ports, principally Tamatave and 
Diego-Suarez. 

After the insurrection fomented by the 
nationalists and supported by the communists 
in March 1947, French party delegates arrived 
to organize communist activity on the island— 
Raymond Lombardo in 1947 and 1948, 
Jacques Arnault in 1948 and 1949, Pierre 
Boiteau in 1949, Raymond Barbe in 1949, 
Marcel Egretaud in 1950, and Gaston Donnat 
in 1952. As French communist members of 
the Assembly of the French Union, these dele¬ 
gates were protected by parliamentary im¬ 
munity. It was not until 1954 that the Mala¬ 
gasy communists were judged sufficiently nu¬ 
merous and well trained to assume leadership 
of their own movement. 

The communists assumed leadership of the 
CGT-affiliated unions and in 1956 formed the 
Union of Trade Unions of the Workers of 
Madagascar (Firaisan‘ny Sendika Eran‘i Mada- 
gasikara), which was directly affiliated with 
the communist-dominated World Federation 
of Trade Unions. Following an expression of 
solidarity with the victims of the March 1947 
revolt, in 1951 they created the Solidarity 
Committee of Madagascar. Also, despite the 
fact that until 1954 they were opposed to 
independence, they made attempts to infil¬ 
trate nationalist organizations. 

In 1953 the communists formed the first 
semiclan destine organization, the Malagasy 
Union (Fivondronana Malagasy, or Union des 
Malgaches), with a bureau composed of 
French party member Zele Rasoanoro, Gisele 
Rabesahala and Henri Rakotobd representing 
the Solidarity Committee of Madagascar, 
and Ralaierijaona and Albert Rasafinjohany 
representing the Workers of Madagascar. 
At the end of 1956 the Malagasy Union, 
which had brought some noncommunist na¬ 
tionalists into its ranks, was transformed into 


the Union of the Malagasy People (Union du 
Peuple Malgache, UPM). Under this name it 
won considerable success in the municipal 
elections of November 1956 (an absolute ma¬ 
jority in Diego-Suarez and an important mi¬ 
nority in Tananarive and Tamatave) and in the 
provincial elections of March 1957 (twenty- 
six out of 240 seats). 

The UPM also participated in the National 
Congress of Independence, organized in May 
1958 to unify the various nationalist move¬ 
ments. However, the Malagasy Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party (Parti Socialiste Democratique 
Malgache), led by President Philibert Tsirana- 
na, refused to join a congress in which com¬ 
munists participated, and the resulting coali¬ 
tion party, the Congress Party for the Inde¬ 
pendence of Madagascar (Ankotonny 
Kongreiny Fahaleovantenan Madagasikara, 
AKFM, or Parti du Congres de l’lndependance 
de Madagascar), did not include a single com¬ 
munist in its leadership. Nevertheless, the 
communists did form a solid nucleus inside 
the party, and in 1959 they managed to install 
Gisele Rabesahala in charge of the organiza¬ 
tional bureau of the new party. 1 

The PCM, formally founded in 1958, held 
its first congress in Tananarive on March 
18-20, 1960, and appointed Rene Anselme 
Randrianja first secretary. In all likelihood the 
creation of the PCM was the work of commu¬ 
nist Malagasy militants who had acted on their 
own initiative and then sought recognition of 
their organization by the Soviet and French 
parties. Randrianja traveled to Moscow in No¬ 
vember 1960, but according to his report to 
the central committee on April 24, 1961, he 
was unable “to participate in the conference 
of the communist parties—the formalities not 
having been completed.” In Paris a permanent 
delegation of the PCM was said to have 
launched ties with the French and Italian par¬ 
ties. In 1961 the congress of the French Com¬ 
munist Party received a message (as it had in 
1954, 1956, and 1959) from the editorial 
committee of the daily Imongo Vaovao, 
which included Gisele Rabesahala and Rasa- 
holy. In 1964, however, it was the AKFM that 
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sent such a message, indicating a powerful 
communist faction in that organization. It 
became evident that the French party had 
supported those Malagasy communists who 
had adhered to the tactic of infiltration of 
noncommunist organizations. 

In April 1961 Randrianja had fixed the 
work of the “strengthening of the party” in 
five stages: spontaneous circles, an organized 
party, the struggle for power, liberated zones, 
and a general counteroffensive. He specified 
that “it is necessary to move to the second 
[stage].” The fourth stage, liberated zones, 
betrayed the influence of the Chinese commu¬ 
nists. Randrianja had paid a long visit to China 
after his trip to Moscow, and there he estab¬ 
lished more solid ties than he had with Mos¬ 
cow. When the Sino-Soviet conflict broke out 
into the open, the PCM sided with Peking, 
However, the communist faction within the 
AKFM has remained pro-Soviet, and despite 
the fact that it is not organized as a formal 


party, it is the more important of the two 
communist groups. 
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1. The AKFM had seventy sections in October 
1959, according to Gisele Rabesahala (France- 
nouvelle, October 22,1959). 


MALAYSIA AND SINGAPORE 


The Federation of Malaysia, created in Sep¬ 
tember 1963, included the former British pro¬ 
tectorate of Malaya and the former British 
colonies of Singapore, Sarawak, and British 
North Borneo (Sabah). Singapore withdrew 
from the Federation in August 1965. Thus for 
historical reasons three separate communist 
movements exist in Malaysia. The Communist 
Party of Malaya (CPM), operating from the 
Thai side of the Thai-Malayan border, nomi¬ 
nally directs communist activity both on the 
peninsula and in Singapore, although the evi¬ 
dence indicates that the movement in Singa¬ 
pore is, in practice, virtually autonomous. The 
Sarawak movement has no organizational ties 
with the CPM, since neither side recognizes 


the existence of Malaysia. There may or may 
not be a Borneo communist party , centered in 
Sarawak. However, a communist organiza¬ 
tion, the Sarawak Advanced Youths’Associa¬ 
tion, does function actively there. 

Apparently the Indonesian communist 
Tan Malaka first brought Malaya to the atten¬ 
tion of the Comintern. However, from its 
inception the communist movement in Ma¬ 
laya had close ties with the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist Party; a Chinese party representative, Fu 
Ta Ching, arrived in Singapore in 1925 and 
was reportedly the first agent to operate in the 
colony. Prior to the Kuomingtang-communist 
split in China in 1927 communist activity in 
Malaya had been channeled through local 
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Kuomintang organs, and it was therefore tem¬ 
porarily disrupted by the break. In 1928, 
however, the South Seas (Nanyang) Commu¬ 
nist Party was organized at Singapore to direct 
organizational activities among overseas Chi¬ 
nese for most of Southeast Asia. In April 1930 
this party was superseded by the CPM, active 
chiefly in Malaya and Thailand; theoretically, 
it lost its Chinese character and became multi¬ 
racial at this time. 

The initial period of activity of the CPM 
was short lived. Joseph Ducroux, a French 
party official sent to Singapore at the time of 
the reorganization, was apprehended in 1931. 
With his arrest the entire party apparatus in 
the Far East was exposed, and most of it was 
eliminated shortly thereafter. Following the 
reorganization of the Comintern apparatus in 
Shanghai in 1933, an agent named Ling was 
sent to revitalize the CPM. The central com¬ 
mittee was convened, and new bylaws were 
adopted on March 6, 1934. The labor and 
youth affiliates, dating originally from 1926, 
were also revived, and in spite of continued 
efforts at repression by the British govern¬ 
ment, the party entered one of the most active 
periods of its existence. Around 1937 Loi 
Teck, reportedly a Vietnamese, appeared in 
Malaya and emerged as secretary of the party. 

Although there was some minor commu¬ 
nist activity in Borneo during the war with 
Japan, the present movement dates roughly 
from the formation of the Sarawak Overseas 
Democratic Youth League in October 1951. 
It engaged in a number of student strikes and 
other acts against the government, but when 
an emergency was proclaimed briefly in 1952, 
many of its leaders fled or were deported. In 
1954 the work of communist indoctrination 
was taken over by the Sarawak Liberation 
League, which in turn was replaced by the 
Sarawak Advanced Youths’ Association. 
Moves to establish a Communist Party of 
Borneo were made in 1958 and 1959, but 
there is no evidence that it was actually set up 
(the Sarawak government designates the Ad¬ 
vanced Youths’ Association as the “clandes¬ 
tine communist organization”). 


A number of persons involved in the com¬ 
munist underground have been arrested, and a 
few of these have been deported or sent to 
China. None has been specifically identified, 
however, as a founding member or ranking 
official of the communist organization. 

HISTORY 

Malaya and Singapore The organizational 
thrust in the 1920s came from the Chinese 
communists. After the revitalization of the 
party in the mid-1930s, it became actively 
engaged in labor agitation through its general 
workers’ organization. In Selangor in 1935 
communist-led workers actually succeeded 
briefly in seizing a coal mine and setting up a 
soviet. 

Anti-Japanese activity among the Malayan 
Chinese dated from the Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria in 1931, with the communists at¬ 
tempting from an early date to capture the 
movement. After 1935 the Malayan commu¬ 
nists functioned in and frequently dominated 
various national liberation and anti-Japanese 
associations in accordance with the Comin¬ 
tern’s united-front policy. However, the CPM 
abandoned efforts to obstruct the British war 
effort in September 1940, nine months before 
the Soviet Union was invaded—on orders of 
the Chinese Communist Party rather than the 
Comintern. 

The following year the party organized an 
extensive resistance network, with which the 
British agreed to cooperate only after the 
Japanese landings in December 1941. 
Throughout the Pacific war the communist- 
led Malayan People’s Anti-Japanese Army and 
its civilian arm continued to resist the Japa¬ 
nese, and although its prewar leaders were 
virtually wiped out early in the war, the CPM 
emerged at war’s end as the only organized 
political force in Malaya. However, the party 
leadership did not make decisive moves to 
consolidate communist strength at this time; 
in fact in 1947 Loi Teck vanished with the 
party’s funds in the face of an impending 
investigation. During a period of legality from 
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1945 to 1948 the party attempted chiefly to 
strengthen its mass base through open front 
activities, and at this time there was a real 
effort to unite the ethnic groups in radical 
movements such as the Malayan Democratic 
Union. 

In 1948, in keeping with the Cominform 
instructions (the Calcutta directive), the legal 
struggle was abandoned in favor of armed 
struggle. On June 18 the government pro¬ 
claimed a state of emergency which was not 
officially ended until 1960. The Malayan Na¬ 
tional Liberation Army, successor to the Peo¬ 
ple’s Anti-Japanese Army, relied heavily on 
Mao Tse-tung’s works on strategy to defeat 
the British. In the outcome, at a tremendous 
cost to the British, the war was not a success 
for the communists, who by 1951 were forced 
to resort to persuasive tactics in an attempt to 
rebuild popular support. Increasingly hard 
pressed, the army remnants shifted northward 
during 1953 and 1954, finally digging in 
above the Thai border. In 1955 and 1957 the 
CPM secretary general Chen Ping tried unsuc¬ 
cessfully to negotiate an end to hostilities. 
From the border region, where the CPM hier¬ 
archy enjoys relative security and has appar¬ 
ently scored successes among the Malays, the 
party continues to issue directives and mani¬ 
festos. However, its influence in Malaysia is 
negligible. 

Although Singapore was not the scene of 
armed insurrection in the postwar period, it 
did experience substantial unrest, much of it 
fomented by communists in the labor move¬ 
ment and in Chinese middle schools. The chief 
target of communist activity in the 1950s was 
the British colonial administration, with agita¬ 
tion for a merger with Malaya rather than 
direct independence (preservation of Chinese 
language and culture was also an immediate 
issue). 

Although its Singapore town committee 
was destroyed in 1951, the CPM continued to 
maintain extensive underground activities 
through the decade; the extent of these is 
attested to both by captured documents and 
by the testimony of defectors. However, with 


increasingly close police surveillance, the 
party relied more and more on open front 
activities. By 1965, except for isolated in¬ 
stances, evidence of actual party connections 
had disappeared from Singapore. 

Sarawak The communist appeal in Sara¬ 
wak was initially to youths in Chinese middle 
schools, but by 1958 there was a shift to 
trade-union activity. The need for political 
organization led the Sarawak Advanced 
Youths’ Association to direct its attention in 
1959 to infiltrating the Sarawak United Peo¬ 
ples’ Party. By 1960 they undertook, without 
much initial success, to organize the Sarawak 
farmers. 

The Malaysia issue brought a direct clash 
between the communist movement and the 
government. Having failed to prevent Malay¬ 
sia’s formation, the organization subsequent¬ 
ly turned to terrorist tactics and to collabora¬ 
tion with Indonesian forces in an effort to 
disrupt it. In late 1964 the government moved 
to resettle large numbers of Chinese from the 
Indonesian border to protect them and guard 
against subversion. However, after Singa¬ 
pore’s expulsion from Malaysia in August 
1965, there was a renewed wave of anti- 
Malaysia activity in Sarawak. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

Malaya The present structure of the CPM 
dates from the reorganization of 1955, al¬ 
though the constriction of the party’s sphere 
of activity has resulted in practice in elimina¬ 
tion of organs that are unnecessary or unable 
to function. Since the CPM did not have a 
mass base in Malaya in 1965, its organization 
was comparable only with the higher echelons 
of parties elsewhere. In 1955 a Chinese, Chen 
Ping, was confirmed as secretary general; a 
Malay, Musa Ahmad, as chairman; and an 
Indian, Balan, as vice chairman. Except for 
Balan, who was then under detention and 
later renounced communism, these men still 
occupied their posts in 1965. 

The central committee was probably made 
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up of no more than ten men, and some of 
those with prior experience in China may be 
serving there now. The political bureau, ap¬ 
parently the only functioning organ of the 
central committee, consisted of the secretary 
general and no more than two or three associ¬ 
ates. A Department of Malay Work, charged 
with activities among the Malay populace, has 
been quite active in recent years; however, its 
counterpart for activities among the Indian 
populace is no longer in existence. 

The party’s military arm, the Malayan Na¬ 
tional Liberation Army, consisted in 1965 of 
three regiments: the eighth in the west, the 
twelfth in the center, and the tenth in the east. 
The last composed of Malays backed up by 
Chinese cadres, served as the Department of 
Malay Work. Of three regional bureaus, only 
the northern bureau remained; it was later 
replaced by two border committees—the 
Kelantan-Perak committee on the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of the border and the Penang-Kedah 
committee on the western extremity. 

Official sources fixed the number of 
known communists (called “charted terror¬ 
ists”) in the Thai border region at 500 to 600. 
This figure, however, did not include the 
Thais and Malays in the region, chiefly farm¬ 
ers, who supported them. 

In addition, there were a number of under¬ 
ground front organizations on the peninsula, 
with membership estimated at about 500. 
Under police vigilance, these are broken up or 
dissolved, but are frequently reformed. The 
Malayan Races Liberation League, for exam¬ 
ple, was originally formed in Pontian, under¬ 
went a number of disruptions in Malaysia, 
moved for a time to Indonesia, and after the 
September 30, 1965, coup there shifted to 
Peking. 

Singapore The party organization has for 
some time been in a state of flux. Direction of 
the movement apparently derives from the 
underground, which, for the sake of safety, 
has operated from the Indonesian Riau is¬ 
lands, with infiltrations into Singapore from 
time to time. Although there has been virtual¬ 


ly no contact between the underground and 
the sizable united front in Singapore, repres¬ 
sive actions against the front organizations 
themselves led to a shift from mass action by 
1964. Underground auxiliary organizations 
were reportedly set up, on functional lines, to 
direct aboveground activity. 

It would appear that 250 to 400 persons 
comprise what the Malaysian minister of in¬ 
ternal security has termed the “well-estab¬ 
lished network of underground cadres in 
Singapore,” although there are certainly sev¬ 
eral times as many communist activists serving 
in the open front. 

Support for the movement in Singapore 
has come from labor, from students in the 
Chinese middle schools, and from Chinese 
farmers. There has also been support from 
intellectuals, far more than on the peninsula. 
Both in trade-union and in intellectual circles, 
in the years after the war the Chinese were 
joined by fairly substantial numbers of In¬ 
dians and Eurasians, but the rate of defection 
among non-Chinese has been extremely high. 

Sarawak Official sources indicate that the 
communist organization in Sarawak adheres 
to the classic pyramidal structure based on 
democratic centralism. From cells, it moves 
upward to branches, to district committees, 
to area and town committees, to divisional 
committees, and to the central committee at 
the top. Departments of work, peasantry, stu¬ 
dents, and political work are under the central 
committee, which is directed by a political 
bureau and an organization bureau. 

As in Singapore, Chinese middle-school 
students play a major role in the Sarawak 
organization. It also draws heavily on urban 
Chinese labor and Chinese farmers. Govern¬ 
ment sources cited 1,000 to 2,000 active com¬ 
munists in Sarawak in the mid-1960s, al¬ 
though far higher figures have been given for 
those who support the movement in varying 
degrees. 

Front Organizations Since communist par¬ 
ties in Malaysia were legal only for a brief 
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period at the end of World War II in the 
Pacific, participation in leftist fronts has been 
significant. In Malaya communist activity has 
been channeled through the socialist front. In 
Singapore the communists made use of the 
People’s Action Party before it split over the 
Malaysia issue in 1961. Thereafter the Social¬ 
ist Front (Barisan Sosialis) in Singapore and 
the People’s Party (Rakyat) in Malaya were 
the chief instruments of political action. In 
Sarawak, the Sarawak United People’s Front 
has served this function. 

In the labor field the fronts have been 
numerous but short lived, particularly in Sing¬ 
apore. The Singapore Trade Unions Liaison 
Secretariat succeeded the Singapore Associa¬ 
tion of Trade Unions, liquidated by govern¬ 
ment action in late 1963. In Sarawak the labor 
fronts have been local organizations such as 
the First Division Trade Unions Congress. In 
addition, in Singapore and Sarawak numerous 
cultural associations and student and alumni 
groups (such as the Nanyang University Guild 
of Graduates) have been used as open fronts, 
with some, such as the Sarawak Farmers’ 
Association, set up specifically for this pur¬ 
pose. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The CPM became a member of the Comintern 
in 1934, and prior to the Sino-Soviet split it 
generally adhered to policies laid down in 
Moscow even when they were not suited to 
the Malayan situation (such as the Calcutta 
directive of 1948). However, the ethnic, lin¬ 
guistic, and emotional ties with China create a 
dependence on the Chinese movement which 
at times has made the Malaysian parties ap¬ 
pear as little more than appendages of the 
Chinese Communist Party. There is some evi¬ 
dence that in recent years the CPM’s foreign 
policy has been literally made in Peking. Cer¬ 
tainly in the Sino-Soviet dispute the Malay¬ 
sian communists have done no more than add 
their slight weight to that of the Chinese com¬ 
munists, since Malaysia’s position has simply 
reflected that of Peking. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Two events, occurring within less than two 
months of each other in the latter half of 
1965, had an important bearing on the com¬ 
munist movement in Malaysia. The first of 
these was the withdrawal of Singapore from 
the Federation of Malaysia, and the second 
was the anti-Sukarno coup in Indonesia, 
which greatly diminished Indonesia’s ability 
and willingness to continue her opposition to 
Malaysia. Communism is a far greater chal¬ 
lenge in a Singapore that is politically inde¬ 
pendent but not economically self-sustaining 
than to one integrated in a greater Malaysia. 
Also, Singapore’s withdrawal increased the 
chances that Malaysia could be disrupted 
from the Borneo side. However, the coup and 
its aftermath dealt a major blow to Malaysian 
communists by virtually eliminating Indo¬ 
nesia as a base for subversive activity against 
Singapore and Malaysia. The stepped-up cam¬ 
paign of subversion in Thailand by the Chi¬ 
nese also has implications for the CPM, with 
its Thai base. 

Internally, the future of communism in 
Malaysia will be determined largely by the 
state’s ability to solve its communal problems 
and make major adjustments in the economy. 
Externally, it is tied to the successes and fail¬ 
ures of the Chinese People’s Republic in 
Southeast Asia. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

There is no single source of official documents 
of the CPM or the communist organization in 
Sarawak. The New China News Agency, the 
Cominform weekly, and various publications 
of Malaysian governments have published pro¬ 
grams, directives, and manifestos from time to 
time; the Malayan Monitor , published in Lon¬ 
don, has consistently published CPM docu¬ 
ments in recent years. Most documents, how¬ 
ever, are among the confiscated papers in the 
Malaysian government’s files, and their con¬ 
tents have been made known to some of the 
authors of the secondary works cited in the 
bibliography. 
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PARTY CONGRESSES 

The CPM had apparently not held a congress 
as such by the end of 1965. All major deci¬ 
sions were ratified by “enlarged” or “ex¬ 
panded” conferences of the central commit¬ 
tee. 
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MARTINIQUE 


Officially, the Martinican Communist Party 
(Parti Communiste Martiniquais, PCM) has 
existed only since 1957. The communist 
movement in Martinique, however, is thirty- 
five or forty years older. In 1918 some left 
socialists had founded a group that they called 
The Friends of Jean Jaures. In 1923 this or¬ 
ganization became the Jean Jaures Commu¬ 
nist Group, and in 1925 it became a section of 
the French Communist Party. By 1937 the 
Martinican section had around 100 members, 
and although it exerted little influence, one of 
its members, Demetrius Bissol, was successful 
that year in his candidacy for counselor gener¬ 
al of Fort de France, the island's capital city. 
The section was dissolved in September 1939 
along with the French Communist Party. 


HISTORY 

In 1944 the communists reorganized and 
made rapid progress. In 1945 the Martinican 
communist federation included three sections 
with forty-two cells and 983 members; by 
1946 there were eight sections, with ninety 
cells and 2,900 members. Communists won 
control of six municipalities in 1945, and 
communist candidates received nearly 63 per¬ 
cent of the votes cast in the legislative elec¬ 
tions of 1946, 1951, and 1956. Two of the 
island’s three deputies to the French national 
assembly were communists—the poet Aime' 
Cesaire (theoretician of Negro culture) and 
Demetrius Bissol. The Martinican communists 
were then defending a policy of “assimila- 
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tion”—that is, application of the French law 
of March 19, 1946, that gave Martinique the 
same rights as the metropolitan French de¬ 
partments. 

The decline began in 1956, when Aime 
Cesaire resigned from the party. In a letter to 
Maurice Thorez in October 1956 he re¬ 
proached the French communists for their 
“reluctance to begin de-Stalinization” and for 
their conception of communism, which tend¬ 
ed to “put the black people at the service of 
Marxism and communism.” Cesaire founded 
a new organization, the Martinican People’s 
Party (Parti Populaire Martiniquais, PPM), 
into which he led many of the Martinican 
communists. The primary point in the PPM’s 
program was independence for Martinique. 

In the face of this competition, and in 
compliance with a general order (which was 
applied also in other areas; see Algeria, Gua¬ 
deloupe and Reunion), the French party de¬ 
cided, with Moscow’s consent, to transform 
its Martinican federation into an autonomous 
communist party. On September 22, 1957, 
the twelfth communist federal conference of 
Martinique, also attended by a large delega¬ 
tion of French communists headed by Marcel 
Servin, member of the political bureau and 
secretary for organizational matters of the 
French party, was transformed into the first 
congress of the Martinican Communist Party. 
Servin declared to the congress: “The political 
bureau of the French party has had long, 
fraternal discussions with your delegation, 
composed of comrades Sylvestre and 
Bissol. ... An agreement has been reached 
... as to orientation and organization struc¬ 
ture of the communists in Martinique.” 
Nevertheless, it was agreed that the new PCM 
would remain under the guidance of and in a 
confederational relationship with the French 
Communist Party. Camille Sylvestre became 
the PCM’s general secretary. 

It is not known whether the confedera¬ 
tional relationship thus envisioned was actual¬ 
ly created. On April 11-15,1960, a joint meet¬ 
ing of the communist parties of Guadeloupe, 
Reunion, and Martinique (represented by 


Armand Nicolas, PCM secretary) was held in 
Paris, but there was no mention of confedera¬ 
tion in the final communique'. It is believed 
that the relations between the PCM and the 
French Communist Party have retained their 
bilateral character. 

On becoming autonomous, the Martinican 
party changed its policy. Instead of calling for 
application of the 1946 law on assimilation, 
the PCM now demanded “administration of 
Martinique’s affairs by the people of Mar¬ 
tinique”—in other words, autonomy. Inde¬ 
pendence was excluded, for the moment at 
least. Actually, the French party would have 
liked the PCM to advocate independence, but 
a large number of Martinican communists 
were fearful of local opposition to demands 
for an independence that the population 
feared. Even this modified new orientation 
cost the Martinican communists the majority 
of their electoral following. From 36,915 
votes in 1956 (38 percent of the registered 
voters and 62.5 percent of the votes cast), the 
communist vote in the legislative elections fell 
to 11,338 in 1958 (8 and 19 percent, respec¬ 
tively), and to 10,510 in 1962 (7 and 21 
percent, respectively). At the same time, 
Cesaire’s PPM also saw its electoral support 
drop to 22,384 votes in 1958, and 13,670 in 
1962. 

In order to put their new policy in action 
the Martinican communists attempted to 
form a “broad Martinican anticolonialist 
front.” This effort did not meet with large 
success at first, especially since the constitu¬ 
tional revision in 1958 had changed the char¬ 
acter of French policy. But the communists 
were able to exploit the spontaneous riots 
which broke out in Fort de France on Decem¬ 
ber 20-23,1959, after a traffic accident result¬ 
ing in three deaths and dozens of injuries. The 
PCM announced: “In the course of these 
events, our party has played a decisive 
role. ... It has boldly aligned itself with the 
masses through its press, its tracts, its 
meetings. . . .”* 

Following these events, the PCM published 
a draft statute on February 24, 1960, which 
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advocated transformation of Martinique into 
a federated state. In April it successfully or¬ 
ganized a roundtable discussion in which 
nearly all of Martinique’s parties participated. 
This group adopted a program considerably 
different from that of the PCM, but the com¬ 
munists supported it as a means of acting on 
behalf of the other signatories. 

After its second congress on July 30-31, 
1960, the PCM succeeded in establishing a 
Front for the Defense of Public Liberties 
(Front pour la Defense des Libertes Pub- 
liques). In addition to the Martinican trade- 
union confederation (whose secretary Walter 
Guitteaud was a member of the PCM political 
bureau) and the usual communist mass organi¬ 
zations, the front included the PPM, the 
United Socialist Party (Parti Socialiste Uni- 
taire), and the General Association of Stu¬ 
dents of Martinique, which had been formed 
in 1957, chiefly by Martinican students in 
France, and was a member of the Interna¬ 
tional Union of Students. Through this front 
the communists instigated and exploited new 
public disturbances (three died and twenty- 
five were injured in Lamentin on March 23, 
1961), which resulted in prosecution of some 
PCM militants and seizure of the party news¬ 
paper Justice. For its part, the students’ asso¬ 
ciation (whose grand rassemblement planned 
for August 1961 at Fort de France had been 
banned by order of the prefecture) formed in 
September 1962 at Fort de France an Organi¬ 
zation of Anticolonialist Youth of Marti¬ 
nique, headed largely by militants from the 
Union of Martinican Communist Youth 
(Union de la Jeunesse Communiste Marti- 
niquaise). The organization’s activity gave 
grounds for legal action and a trial which 
began on November 25,1963; of the eighteen 
accused, seven were members of the PCM. 

At its third congress, on December 27-29, 
1963, the PCM claimed to have over 2,000 
members, grouped in twenty-two sections. It 
conducted a central school for the indoctrina¬ 
tion of its cadres. Armand Nicolas had been 
chosen general secretary of the party after 
Camille Sylvestre’s death in December 1962. 


The third congress confirmed the party’s 
policy of autonomy and proclaimed the 
PCM’s loyalty to the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. 

New riots causing one death and forty inju¬ 
ries in October 1965 led to new prosecutions 
of PCM militants and the arrest of Guy Du- 
fond, member of the central committee. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The PCM was not represented at the interna¬ 
tional communist conference of November 
1957 in Moscow (the party had just been 
founded), but delegations attended the con¬ 
ference of the eighty-one communist parties 
in Moscow in November 1960, as well as the 
twenty-second congress of the Soviet party in 
October 1961 (Camille Sylvestre and Armand 
Nicolas). In the Sino-Soviet conflict, the party 
has upheld the position of the Soviet Union. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

Besides Justice, the PCM publishes a theoreti¬ 
cal review entitled A ction. 

CONGRESSES OF THE PCM 

1 st congress, September 22, 1957 
2d congress, July 30-31, 1960 
3d congress, December 27-29, 1963 
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MEXICO 


The communist movement in Mexico owes its 
origin largely to the efforts of foreign radicals 
at the close of World War I, who splintered the 
small socialist party and created rival commu¬ 
nist organizations in September 1919. The 
faction led by Indian nationalist Manabendra 
Nath Roy and sponsored by the Russian agent 
Michael Borodin was represented at the sec¬ 
ond Comintern congress, received the approv¬ 
al of the international movement, and has 
remained the official Mexican Communist 
Party (Partido Comunista Mexicano, PCM). 
Among the Mexican leaders of the party in its 
early years were Jose C. Valades, Jesus Bernal, 
Rafael Carrillo, and, after 1923, the artists 
Diego Rivera, David Alfaro Siquieros, and 
Javier Guerrero. For the first decade, how¬ 
ever, foreigners continued to dominate the 
party leadership. These included Charles 
Phillips, Bertram D. Wolfe, Katayama Sen, 
and Alfred Stirner. Since 1940 there have 
always been at least two communist parties or 
front parties in Mexico. 

HISTORY 

The history of the communist movement in 
Mexico has been one of perennial frustration, 
because the appeal of communism cannot 
compete with the heritage of the Mexican 
revolution and because the Mexican commu¬ 
nist parties have never been able to compete 
effectively against the huge administration 
party, known since 1945 as the Institutional 
Revolutionary Party (Partido Revolucionario 
Institucional). The PCM began its existence as 
a legal organization and retained legal status 
until 1929, when it was outlawed for its part 
in an abortive revolt against the government. 
The proscription was lifted in 1935, and 
thereafter the party enjoyed full legality and 


freedom of operation, except that it was not 
able to meet the membership requirements 
for registration of its candidates to public 
office in national elections. 

The Mexican communists were among the 
first in Latin America to develop a rural fol¬ 
lowing, particularly in the Vera Cruz area in 
the 1920s and in the Laguna region after 
1935. Dionisio Encina, who became secretary 
general of the PCM in 1940, and Valentin 
Campa and Hernan Laborde, who formed the 
dissident Mexican Worker-Peasant Party 
(Partido Obrero-Campesino Mexicano, 
POCM) in that year, were active in the latter 
area. From the outset the communists were 
also active among transport workers and 
miners, who formed the bulk of the members 
of the regional labor federation in the 1920s 
and of the government-controlled Confedera¬ 
tion of Mexican Workers (Confederation de 
Trabajadores Mexicanos) founded in 1936. 
Intellectuals and teachers in the public 
schools at all levels, as well as secondary 
school and university students, have consti¬ 
tuted another continuing source of members 
and sympathizers of the various communist 
and procommunist parties in Mexico. 

Communist influence was highest in the 
middle years of the Cardenas administration 
(1934 to 1940), when Vincente Lombardo 
Toledano headed the Mexican labor confeder¬ 
ation and formed the hemispherewide Con¬ 
federation of Latin American Workers, while 
the party followed the popular-front line of 
full cooperation with the government. These 
favorable circumstances were ended by a 
series of misfortunes that befell the party in 
1939 and 1940. The Hitler-Stalin pact and the 
continuing pressure from the Soviet Union for 
the elimination of Leon Trotsky contributed 
to factionalism that split the party; the impli- 
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cation of communists in Trotsky’s murder 
and, more significantly, the election of Avila 
Camacho as president of Mexico destroyed 
communist prestige in the eyes of the govern¬ 
ment. The communists were forced to operate 
on the fringes of national politics, even 
though they offered to cooperate again after 
the Soviet Union entered the war. 

To offset the ineffectiveness of the ortho¬ 
dox party, in 1948 Lombardo Toledano 
created the broad, left-wing People’s Party 
(Partido Popular), which followed the Soviet 
line on international matters and a practical 
policy of reasonable cooperation with the re¬ 
gime on domestic matters, thus attracting a 
substantial membership and a measure of in¬ 
fluence on the administration. In 1960 this 
party added the world “socialist” to its name, 
to become the Socialist People’s Party (Par¬ 
tido Popular Socialista, PPS), and in 1963 it 
absorbed the small POCM. 

The PCM attributed its weakness to faulty 
leadership. At its thirteenth national congress 
in 1960 Dionisio Encina was removed from 
his post of secretary general, and a triumvi¬ 
rate, including David Alfaro Siqueiros and 
Arnaldo Martinez Verdugo, was installed as 
executive. In December 1963 Martinez Ver¬ 
dugo was given full responsibility as secretary 
general. Neither the experiment with the tri¬ 
umvirate nor the return to the traditional 
executive appears to have had any discernible 
impact on the prestige or efficiency of the 
party. The People’s Electoral Front, which 
the PCM organized with other extreme left 
groups in 1963 as a device for participating in 
the 1964 elections, failed to win enough ad¬ 
herents to register as a party. Pro-Chinese 
dissidents expelled by the PCM in 1963 
created their own Bolshevik Communist Party 
of Mexico (Partido Comunista Bolchevique de 
Mexico, PCBM), which further splintered the 
Mexican communist movement. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

In the mid-1960s United States sources esti¬ 
mated the membership of the PCM as 5,000 
and that of the pro-Chinese PCBM as 200 to 


300. The broad leftist PPS had an estimated 
membership of 38,000, and the coalition Peo¬ 
ple’s Electoral Front an estimated member- 
ship of 8,000 to 10,000.' 

The Mexican communists are among the 
few in Latin America who have made consist¬ 
ent use of front parties. The PPS is by far the 
most important front party in the hemi¬ 
sphere. In addition, the communists frequent¬ 
ly seek to cooperate with non communist par¬ 
ties and groups in temporary fronts, such as 
the People’s Electoral Front. For further dis¬ 
cussion see Latin America. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The Mexican party was the second in Latin 
American to affiliate with the Comintern, and 
it was more closely supervised by the Comin¬ 
tern than any other Latin American party 
until 1929. In that year, under the direction 
of Diego Rivera, the PCM incurred the wrath 
of the Soviet leaders by participating with 
“bourgeois” parties in a revolt against the 
government. Mexican party leaders were 
purged, and for more than a decade Rivera 
was identified with the Trotskyist wing of the 
communist movement in Mexico. In 1940 the 
Comintern ordered another purge of the PCM, 
for reasons that have never been satisfactorily 
explained but appear to have stemmed from 
the party’s failure to carry out Soviet direc¬ 
tives to assassinate Leon Trotsky, then in ex¬ 
ile in Mexico. The purge order was conveyed 
by Victorio Codovilla of Argentina, who at¬ 
tended the extraordinary congress at which 
party leaders Valentin Campa and Heman 
Laborde were expelled. Other representatives 
of the Comintern and of the Communist Party 
of the U.S.A. were also present. For a discus¬ 
sion of other aspects of relations between the 
Mexican communists and the Moscow- 
directed international movement see Latin 
America. 

The PCM and the PPS support the Soviet 
position in the ideological controversy with 
Communist China. The PCBM tends to 
sympathize with the Chinese position. 
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PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The official newspaper of the PCM is La Voz 
de Mexico. The PPS issues a semimonthly 
theoretical journal, Avante, and an irregular 
newspaper, El Dia. 

CONGRESSES OF THE PCM 

The Mexican party has held congresses, some¬ 
times called conventions, more often than 
most of the Latin American parties. All party 
congresses have been held in Mexico City. 

1 st congress, December 1921 
2d congress, 1923 
3d congress, April 1925 
4th congress, May 1926 
5th congress, 1927 
6th congress, January 1937 
7th congress, January-February 1939 
Extraordinary congress, March 1940 
8th congress, May 1941 
9th congress, March 1944 
10th congress, November-December 1947 
11th congress, December 1950 


12th congress, September 1954 

13th congress, May 1960 

14th congress, December 1963 
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MONGOLIA 

See Outer Mongolia 
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During the “Rif war” of Morocco in 1924 and 
1925 the French Communist Party first took 
on the true appearance of a revolutionary 
party, both through the methods it employed 
to weaken the French military effort and 
through the decisiveness with which it took 
up the cause for Abd el-Krim and the Moroc¬ 


can rebels. Speaking before the French cham¬ 
ber of deputies on May 27, 1925, Jacques 
Doriot said: “My party is for the military 
evacuation of Morocco; my party is for the 
formula ‘Morocco for the Moroccans.’ 

. . . The Moroccans are sufficiently en¬ 
lightened to find the course of their destinies 
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by themselves.” Although this stand disposed 
certain Moroccan nationalists to accept com¬ 
munist support, it made little contribution to 
the development of communism in Morocco 
itself. No Moroccan socialist organization had 
been represented at the congress of Tours, at 
which the French Communist Party was bom 
(December 1920). Hence the communist 
movement in Morocco did not start with an 
organized group, as in the other French ter¬ 
ritories. During the entire interwar period, 
however, the socialists proved to be very 
active in Morocco, and it was to them that the 
nationalists turned for support. In July 1932 
the first issue of el-Maghreb (The West), a 
review inspired by the Moroccan nationalists, 
appeared in Paris. Its editor was Robert Jean- 
Longuet, great grandson of Karl Marx and 
son of one of the important French socialist 
leaders. When the nationalist group that had 
inspired this review presented its “program of 
Moroccan reforms,” it counted on metro¬ 
politan French supporters, including the com¬ 
munist lawyer Andre Berthon. The French 
Communist Party thus managed to insert it¬ 
self into this movement, although in an epi¬ 
sodic, marginal way. A third obstacle, but not 
the least in importance, was the fact that the 
authorities, who had been put on guard by 
communist activities during the Moroccan 
war, banned “communist associations,” so 
that the few followers that the French party 
had in the protectorate were unable to meet 
except in secrecy. This underground activity 
did not get very far. It took the advent of the 
popular-front government in Paris to lift the 
ban. 

The “Moroccan region” of the French 
Communist Party did not exist legally, there¬ 
fore, until 1936. Its headquarters was at Casa¬ 
blanca, and its secretary was Leon Sultan, a 
Jewish lawyer. It published a weekly organ, 
Clarte. Although the Moroccan party never 
had more than a small number of members, 
mostly intellectuals, it was not exempted 
from internal quarrels. In 1937 a group of its 
members of Spanish origin with anarchist 
tendencies separated from the official organ¬ 


ization and attempted to form a separate com¬ 
munist party with no ties to the French party. 
The government dissolution of the French 
Communist Party in September 1939 put an 
end to this dispute. 

HISTORY 

In July 1943 the communists reappeared in 
the open in Morocco. This time they formed 
an autonomous organization, the Moroccan 
Communist Party (Parti Communiste Maro- 
cain, PCM), whose first congress was held 
three years later, on April 5-7, 1946. The 
general secretary of the new party was Leon 
Sultan; after Sultan’s death in February 1945 
the post went to Ali Yata. At the same time, 
the Moroccan General Union of CGT Trade 
Unions (Union Generate des Syndicats CGT) 
was revived, with the directing bureau com¬ 
posed mostly of communists. Its membership 
quickly grew to 30,000. In 1945 the party 
itself counted around 10,000 members, 80 
percent of whom were Europeans. Its weekly 
newspaper Espoir, directed by Abd es-Slam 
Bourquia,had around 2,500 subscribers at the 
beginning of 1946. In the elections to the 
French constituent assembly on October 21, 
1945, the communist ticket received 17,609 
votes, or 25.6 percent of the total, and one 
candidate was elected (Pierre Parent). The 
next year the electoral results were not as 
good: 12,902 votes, 17.5 percent of the total 
votes cast, and no candidates elected. The 
PCM nevertheless enjoyed a considerable in¬ 
fluence, at least in European circles. 

This influence declined as the communists 
drew closer to the nationalists and adopted 
their program. For several years the PCM pro¬ 
gram had not included a demand for inde¬ 
pendence. On August 3, 1946, the party 
finally issued a manifesto advocating abroga¬ 
tion of the protectorate treaty and the evacu¬ 
ation of French troops. On August 28 a dele¬ 
gation from the PCM political bureau was 
granted an official audience by the sultan, 
thereby confirming its character as a Moroc¬ 
can organization. At that time the majority of 
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the party leaders were Moroccans; tire party’s 
French membership had begun to diminish by 
the end of the war and disappeared almost 
completely after the publication of the 1946 
manifesto and the elimination of communists 
from the French government on May 5,1947. 
At that time the PCM had scarcely any mem¬ 
bers other than Moroccan workers who had 
returned from France, where they had been 
members of the French party (as was the case 
with Ali Yata himself). Moreover, party mem¬ 
bership was constantly falling; it dropped 
from 6,000 in 1948 (2,500 Europeans, 3,000 
Moroccans, and 500 Jews) to 3,700 in 1950 
(1,000 Europeans). Its principal strength 
came from the influence it exerted on the 
trade-union association, three-fourths of 
whose members were Moroccans. 

When the Moroccan party had adopted the 
slogan of independence, it sought an alliance 
with the nationalists, especially with the Inde¬ 
pendence Party (Hizb el-Istiqlal), and pro¬ 
posed the formation of a national front. How¬ 
ever, the PCM was unable to overcome 
nationalist distrust, despite its zealous efforts 
to infiltrate the nationalist movement. When 
the Moroccan National Front was created on 
April 9, 1951, by the “Tangiers pact” be¬ 
tween Istiqlal and three other nationalist 
groups, the PCM was formally excluded; arti¬ 
cle 7 of the pact expressly stipulated that a 
united front with the Moroccan communists 
was unacceptable. 

The similarity of their declarations and 
activities has often led to the belief that the 
PCM and Istiqlal were in collusion. Although 
the communists sought to further this con¬ 
fusion, the nationalist leaders saw to it that 
the communists did not profit from any of the 
mutual contacts to which they consented. In 
fact, they took advantage of such contacts 
themselves to draw members away from the 
communist party and especially to penetrate 
the trade unions belonging to the CGT- 
affiliated General Union, the only authorized 
labor organization in Morocco. They were 
successful in their efforts. After taking a 
dominant role in the editorship of the trade- 


union organ L ’Action syndicate, the national¬ 
ists gained access in October 1950 to the 
directing posts of the General Union itself. In 
1952 its directing bureau included four mem¬ 
bers from Istiqlal, two from the PCM 
(Mamoun Alaoui and Haddaoui ben Mo¬ 
hammed ben Lahoucine), and four from the 
French Communist Party. The nationalists 
were in a position to leave the General Union 
and take with them the majority of the union¬ 
ists. In 1955 the Moroccan Labor Union 
(Union Marocaine du Travail) was founded. 
Despite these general results, there were, of 
course, some nationalists who came under the 
communist influence—either that of the PCM 
or that of the international communist move¬ 
ment. 

From 1946 to 1952 the PCM continued to 
lose strength. Its newspaper Clarte soon began 
to appear only irregularly. By removing from 
its program and activities everything that 
might be subject to criticism from the nation¬ 
alists, it lost its reason for existence in the eyes 
of those who were not familiar with tire com¬ 
munists’ real intentions and who preferred to 
follow Istiqlal. In addition, repressions de¬ 
prived the PCM of its best militants; commu¬ 
nists of European origin were forced to return 
to France, and Ali Yata was deported in June 
1948. He tried to avoid deportation but was 
finally arrested in July 1950, sentenced to ten 
months in prison, and arrested again in Algiers 
in September 1952. His successor, Abd Allah 
Layachi, member of the political bureau, was 
arrested shortly afterward. Finally, after the 
clashes during demonstrations organized to 
protest the murder of Tunisian unionist 
Ferhat Achet (see Tunisia ), the PCM was out¬ 
lawed in December 1952. At that time it had 
about 2,000 members, 700 of whom were 
Europeans and 1,300 Moroccans. 

The communists continued activity clan¬ 
destinely but were able only to distribute a 
few tracts or duplicated issues of Espoir and, 
in October 1953, a brochure protesting the 
deposing of the sultan. The official expulsion 
from Morocco of the PCM’s last European 
leaders and the difficulties of underground 
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existence reduced the party to just a few 
handfuls of militants. 

The proclamation of Morocco’s inde¬ 
pendence on March 2, 1956, gave the PCM a 
chance to resume legal existence and activity, 
or at least to attempt to do so. Since the ban 
had been imposed by the French authorities, 
the PCM took the position that the ban had 
ended with the protectorate. At the same 
time, anxious to forestall any repressive mea¬ 
sures by the new government, they loudly 
made known that they had supported the 
nationalist movement. They also declared 
that, being good patriots and respecting na¬ 
tional traditions, they were not opposed to 
the continuation of a monarchy (a constitu¬ 
tional monarchy), and they again set out to 
outbid the nationalists. This was especially 
true when the Mauritanian question came up. 
The PCM insisted that Mauritania’s inde¬ 
pendence was only formal and would hamper 
her development, and that reunification with 
Morocco would permit her to move toward 
progress. The communists expressed indigna¬ 
tion over the “hesitations of the national 
bourgeoisie” in a matter of “the liberation of 
a part of the Moroccan territory.” 1 

This conciliatory policy did not succeed in 
dispelling the mistrust which the party’s ide¬ 
ology and its ties with the international com¬ 
munist movement had aroused among the na¬ 
tionalists. In September 1959 the government 
dissolved the PCM, both because of its hostili¬ 
ty at that point toward the monarchy and 
because of its opposition to Muslim religious 
institutions. The party appealed, but the 
court in Rabat upheld the dissolution in Feb¬ 
ruary I960. 2 In May 1964 the Moroccan su¬ 
preme court declared that the communist 
party was “opposed to the present regime of 
Morocco and to the fundamental principles of 
Islam.” 

Upon his succession in February 1961, 
Hassan II offered the agriculture portfolio to 
the communist Hadi Messouak, but on a per¬ 
sonal basis rather than as a representative of 
the PCM. The party leaders, in an open letter 


to the king which was widely distributed 
throughout the country, stated that the party 
had “decided on the nonparticipation of com¬ 
rade Messouak in the government, not be¬ 
cause it fears the responsibilities, but to avoid 
the further division of the nationalist 
forces.” 3 With this demonstration of com¬ 
mon cause, the communists hoped to infil¬ 
trate the National Union of People’s Forces 
(Union Nationale des Forces Populaires), a 
group founded by Mehdi ben Barka, Abd er- 
Rahim Bouabid, and others who had sepa¬ 
rated from Istiqlal in November 1959. 

In May 1960 the Moroccan communists 
founded a theoretically independent news¬ 
paper, el-Moukafih (The Struggler), with Ali 
Yata as director and Abd Allah Layachi as 
editor. Both were arrested on October 25, 

1963, together with Abd es-Slam Bourquia, 
director of the review el-Madabi (The Princi¬ 
ple), for having taken an antinationalist stand 
during the Algerian-Tunisian battles of 1963; 
they were temporarily released in January 

1964. El-Moukafih was outlawed by a decree 
of October 31, 1964, when it changed from a 
weekly to a daily (since 1962 it had included a 
supplement in French). 

On April 26, 1965, Ali Yata addressed to 
the king a “draft of an immediate program for 
national recovery and democratic and social 
progress,” taking care not to reveal that the 
text was issued by the PCM. 4 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The PCM was represented at the Moscow con¬ 
ferences of November 1957 and November 
1960, as well as at the twenty-second congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
in October 1961 and the congresses of the 
French Communist Party. In the Sino-Soviet 
conflict the PCM supports the Soviet line. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

The PCM, operating underground, no longer 
published a press organ in 1965. 
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CONGRESSES OF THE PCM 

The PCM held its first congress in April 1946. 

The date of its second congress is unknown. 
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NEPAL 


The autocratic Rana regime that ruled Nepal 
until 1950 effectively banned organized polit¬ 
ical activity in the country. In the period after 
World War II a core group of anti-Rana Nepali 
political exiles became increasingly active in 
India. Most of them affiliated with the Indian 
National Congress, particularly its socialist 
wing, but a number joined the Indian Commu¬ 
nist Party. This latter group first sought to 
work with noncommunist political groups, 
such as the Nepali National Congress (NNP). 
In accordance with the decisions reached at 
the 1948 Cominform meeting in Calcutta, 
however, they established a separate organiza¬ 
tion. The Communist Party of Nepal (Nepal 
Kamyunist Party, CPN) was founded in Cal¬ 
cutta on September 15, 1949, by a small 
group led by Pushpa Lai. A few other Nepali 
communists, including Man Mohan Adhikari, 
did not attend the inaugural session but were 
associated with the party from the beginning. 
However, several leaders who later became 
prominent, such as Keshar Jang Rayamajhi, 
did not join until the party transferred its 
activities to Nepal after the 1950 revolution. 


This difference in the date of joining the party 
has been one critical factor in subsequent 
leadership struggles. 

HISTORY 

The CPN was able to operate openly in Nepal 
only after the 1950 revolution, led by the rival 
NNP, had overthrown the Rana regime and 
legalized political activity. The party im¬ 
mediately joined the opposition and formed 
tactical alliances with other anti-NNP political 
groups. For its alleged complicity in an at¬ 
tempted coup in February 1952, the CPN was 
again outlawed. With the failure of a united- 
front policy, the party adopted an extremist 
“go-it-alone” program at its first all-party con¬ 
gress in 1954. This proved to be a serious 
miscalculation. The second all-party congress 
in 1955 adopted a more moderate program 
over the strong opposition of the leftist fac¬ 
tion led by Pushpa Lai. The new program 
brought immediate benefits, as the party was 
granted legal status in 1956. 

The split in the party leadership, particu- 
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larly over the monarchy issue, continued to 
plague the CPN. KingMahendra’s abolition of 
the parliamentary system in 1960 caused a 
major crisis in the party. Pushpa Lai and a 
small group of followers fled to India, where 
they called for the overthrow of the royal 
regime. The rest of the party, led by Keshar 
Jang Rayamajhi, formally disbanded as or¬ 
dered by the government and offered to co¬ 
operate in setting up a new political system. 
However, the party structure was in fact kept 
intact, and the CPN continued to operate 
more or less openly, if illegally. Attempts to 
negotiate the differences between the two 
factions in 1961 were unsuccessful; in May 
1962 the Pushpa Lai group held an “all-party” 
conference in Banaras (India) and set up a 
separate organization. The CPN central com¬ 
mittee then expelled Pushpa Lai and several of 
his followers, denouncing them as “deviation- 
ists.” The split has continued up to the pres¬ 
ent, in spite of repeated efforts by both Nepali 
communists and other communist parties to 
bring the two factions together. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The Nepali party is organized in the typical 
pyramidal pattern, from local cells at the base 
to the politburo at the top, with district com¬ 
mittees, provincial committees, and a central 
committee at intermediate stages. The party 
leadership and cadre are composed mostly of 
intellectuals, students, and professional men 
from high- or middle-caste communities in 
this Hindu kingdom. Some lower-caste mem¬ 
bers from hill tribes or factory-worker com¬ 
munities were drawn into the movement by 
the Peasants’ Organization and the unions on 
the Darjeeling tea estates or in Nepal’s first 
industries, but none have as yet assumed 
much prominence in the party. 

Data on the CPN are difficult to obtain, 
particularly for the period after December 
1960. Although substantial changes in the 
organizational structure had been proposed 
and reportedly approved by the central com¬ 
mittee in 1960, they had never been adopted 


by a party congress. The constitution adopted 
at the 1954 all-party congress in Kathmandu 
appeared still to be in force at the end of 
1965. 

There are no official membership figures 
for either the Rayamajhi faction in Nepal or 
Pushpa Lai’s dissident group in India. Accord¬ 
ing to unofficial estimates, the Pushpa Lai 
faction has 300 to 500 members in India, as 
well as a smaller number of supporters work¬ 
ing underground in Nepal. The Rayamajhi 
faction reportedly is somewhat larger, but 
probably has at most 1,000 active members. 

The king’s ban on political activity ex¬ 
tended to all organizations within Nepal, 
whatever their ostensible character. There 
were therefore no organizations in 1965 that 
could strictly be classified as fronts for the 
CPN. However, communists were making 
strenuous and partially successful efforts to 
infiltrate a number of the organizations which 
were allowed to function, such as the official¬ 
ly sponsored student, peasant, and workers’ 
organizations, and the semiofficial Nepal- 
China and Nepali-Soviet friendship associ¬ 
ations. Their efforts since 1961 to establish 
“nonpolitical” organizations (such as the In¬ 
tellectuals’ Forum created in 1965), either 
alone or in cooperation with other political 
groups, have been less rewarding. Communists 
have also been active in some communal cul¬ 
tural organizations, particularly within the 
important Newari community in Kathmandu 
valley. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The basic reaction of both factions of the CPN 
to the Sino-Soviet dispute was one of acute 
embarrassment, and strenuous efforts have 
been made to remain as unaligned as circum¬ 
stances permit. None of the major party lead¬ 
ers had taken an explicit pro-Soviet or pro- 
Chinese position by 1965, although their 
general predelictions are evident in some of 
their policy statements. The Rayamajhi 
group, for instance, sided (somewhat vaguely) 
with the Soviet Union on the test-ban treaty 
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and on the Soviet interpretation of “peaceful 
co-existence.” Rayamajhi himself visited the 
Soviet Union on several occasions and was 
reportedly dependent on the Russian embassy 
for financial support. Pushpa Lai has often 
been described as pro-Chinese, but this may 
be misleading, at least in relation to the Sino- 
Soviet dispute. One of his principal supporters 
(and rivals), Tulsi Lai Amatya, however, has 
long been an ardent Maoist and reportedly 
heads a staunchly pro-Chinese group within 
the leftist faction of the CPN. It is apparent 
that the Sino-Soviet dispute was at most a 
contributory factor in the division of the 
Nepali party, and not a major cause. However, 
as the dispute between the two giants of the 
communist world grows more bitter and be¬ 
comes polarized, it may prove to be a serious 
obstacle to future reunification of the party. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

The past record of the CPN would seem to 
discourage predictions of success for the party 
in the coming decade, at least if this is to be 
achieved on its own integral strength rather 
than through external assistance. Badly divid¬ 
ed over both tactical and ideological questions 
and rent by personal feuds at the leadership 
level, the party has yet to demonstrate the 
capacity to assume a dynamic role in Nepali 
political developments. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The CPN has published several journals since 
1951. The most important of these were Ma- 
shal (Torch) and Navayug (New Age), both of 
which disappeared after December 1960. In 
1965 the weekly Samiksha (Inquiry) was con¬ 
sidered to be the unofficial voice of the Raya¬ 
majhi faction of the party. 

The party program adopted at the second 
all-party conference in November 1955 had 
not been legally amended or changed and 
presumably was still in force in 1965: Nepal 
Kamyunist Party ko Rajnaitik Prastab 
Dwitiya Kanpherens ma Swikrit (Political 
Resolution Adopted at the Second All-Party 


Conference), Kathmandu, Sharada Press, 
1955. The second all-party congress (May- 
June 1957) debated changes in this program 
proposed by the central committee, but re¬ 
portedly failed to approve them. The confer¬ 
ence held by the Pushpa Lai faction of the 
CPN in Banaras in May 1962 adopted a 
“short-term program”; see “Communist 
Volte Face,” Nepal Today , vol. 2, no. 19, 
September 1, 1963,p. 178. 

CONFERENCES AND CONGRESSES 
OF THE CPN 

1st conference, September 1951, Kathmandu 
1 st congress, January 1954, Kathmandu 
2d conference, November 1955, Kathmandu 
2d congress, May-June 1957, Kathmandu 

The third all-party congress was first sched¬ 
uled for November 1958, postponed first to 
February 1960, and then again to February 
1961. The royal coup of December 1960 in¬ 
truded before the congress could be held, and 
the party was officially disbanded in Nepal. 
The Pushpa Lai faction of the party held what 
it termed an adhibeshan (general conference) 
of the party in Banaras in May 1962, but it is 
unclear whether this was considered to be the 
third all-party congress. In any case, the Raya¬ 
majhi faction of the party would not recog¬ 
nize it as such. 
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THE NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands is one of the few countries in 
Western Europe where communism had a 
foundation, albeit very restricted, both in 
theory and in practice, even before the victory 
of the bolshevik revolution in Russia and the 
formation of the Third International. The 
theoretical basis lay in the “Dutch school of 
Marxism,” and the practical basis lay in the 
leftist Socialist Democratic Workers’ Party 
(Sociaal-demokratische Arbeiders-partij, 
SDAP). But in spite of this double root, com¬ 
munism in the Netherlands never really suc¬ 
ceeded in becoming a large movement of the 
masses. 

The Dutch school of Marxism in the years 
before the Russian revolution included three 
prominent personalities: Hermann Gorter, 
poet and publicist; Anton Pannekoek, profes¬ 
sor of astronomy; and Henriette Roland- 
Holst, woman of letters—all three keenly in¬ 
terested in theoretical studies of Marxism. 
The left-socialist movement, on the other 
hand, took official form on formation in 1909 
of the dissenting SDAP, which had at its dis¬ 
posal the organ De Tribune , whose two edi¬ 
tors in chief, W. Van Ravensteyn and D. Wijn- 
koop, were elected deputies at the end of 
1917. 

The “theoreticians” and the “practicians,” 
joined in the same party since 1909, took a 
pacifist and internationalist position during 
World War I. Henriette Roland-Holst was dele¬ 
gate and spokesman for this line at the inter¬ 
national socialist conference at Zimmerald in 
September 1915. The party did not rally to 
the Zimmerwald left, but in the course of the 
war a rapprochement took shape between this 
left, led by Lenin, and the Dutch Marxist left. 
When Lenin seized power in Russia, Hermann 
Gorter was among his enthusiastic supporters. 


HISTORY 

The transformation of the dissenting SDAP 
into the Communist Party of Holland (Com- 
munistische Partij van Holland), effected on 
November 16-17, 1918, gave birth to an or¬ 
ganization which adhered in 1919 to the Com¬ 
intern but whose membership remained very 
weak. On April 1, 1919, the party counted 
forty-nine local sections, with 1,799 members 
in all. Two of the most important sections 
were Amsterdam, with 342 members, and 
Rotterdam, with 162 members. By May 1920, 
according to official reports, the party had a 
membership of 2,431. 

Conflicts soon arose between two oppos¬ 
ing tendencies within the party, as well as 
between the party and the Comintern. The 
conflict within the party found the theoreti¬ 
cians Gorter and Pannekoek in opposition to 
the parliamentarians van Ravensteyn and 
Wijnkoop on the question of tactics, starting 
with the problem of communist participation 
in trade-union and parliamentary work, which 
Gorter and Pannekoek condemned. When the 
Comintern’s emissary Rutgers came to Am¬ 
sterdam at the end of 1919 to set up the West 
European Bureau of the Comintern, the divi¬ 
sion between these two currents erupted in 
February 1920 during the only international 
conference organized by this bureau. 
Throughout 1920 the Comintern, and even 
Lenin personally, intervened in the affairs of 
the Dutch party. The Amsterdam branch of 
the bureau was dissolved, and Lenin, in his 
book Left-Wing Communism: An Infantile 
Disease , criticized the line which Gorter and 
Pannekoek advocated. That same year the 
leaders of the two opposing tendencies of 
Dutch communism went to Moscow; Wijn- 
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koop participated in the second congress of 
the Comintern and dissociated himself from 
the ultraleftist line, while Gorter went to Mos¬ 
cow to defend, in vain, his point of view, 
which he publicized at the same time as Pan- 
nekoek in printed brochures. The result was 
that Gorter and Pannekoek left the party and 
in 1921 became masters of thought on leftist 
communism, while the leadership of the 
Dutch party was left in the hands of Raven- 
steyn and Wijnkoop. 

In 1922 new opposition to the Raven- 
steyn-Wijnkoop leadership developed within 

the party, but this time the opposition found 
support in Moscow, and during the second 
plenum of the enlarged Executive Committee 
of the Comintern, in June 1922, a commission 
went to work to resolve the Dutch question. 
When H.J.F. M. Sneevliet (who had been 
known as Maring when he was a Comintern 
emissary to China) returned to the Nether¬ 
lands in the fall of 1923, the opposition found 
an authoritative spokesman at its disposal. 

At the party congress held in April 1924 in 
Rotterdam the official party leadership easily 
prevailed over the opposition, and in June- 
July 1924 Wijnkoop, delegate to the fifth 
Comintern congress in Moscow, was elected a 
member of its Executive Committee. How¬ 
ever, the opposition, aided by the Comintern, 
gained ground, and at the party congress in 
May 1925 the resolution calling for straight 
application of the directives of the Comintern 
Executive Committee received 706 votes, 
while the official leadership’s position re¬ 
ceived 975 votes. This loss of influence for the 
Ravensteyn-Wijnkoop leadership became 
more pronounced, and at the next congress in 
May 1926 they were excluded as “rightists.” 
Leadership of the party passed to the opposi¬ 
tion; however, the following year the Comin¬ 
tern excluded Sneevliet and his supporters as 
“elements of the extreme left and Trotsky¬ 
ists.” Henriette Roland-Holst also broke with 
the party in 1927 and later dissociated herself 
from communism. 

Both the Wijnkoop and Sneevliet factions 


tried to found communist organizations in¬ 
dependent of Moscow. Wijnkoop had retained 
some influence, and he took with him the 
majority of the Rotterdam organization. In 
the municipal elections he drew more votes 
than the communist candidates and was elec¬ 
ted deputy in 1929. Sneevliet initiated a 
Trotskyist movement which elected him dep¬ 
uty to the Dutch parliament. 

These splits and purges, during which the 
Dutch party had lost most of its early 
leaders—with the exception of Wijnkoop, who 
returned to the party in 1930—were charac¬ 
terized by the Comintern as “a crisis provoked 
by the development of bolshevization and the 
transformation into a communist party of a 
party which previously had been nothing 
more than a leftist social democratic party.” 
Although the party congress in April 1928 
was styled a “congress of consolidation,” at 
the congress in February 1930, following the 
Comintern campaign against “the opportunist 
deviation,” the old leadership was thrown 
aside and a new, young leadership was named, 
with Paul de Groot as general secretary. 

In 1929, before its last purge, the Dutch 
party had had an official membership of 
1,100 members and had polled 37,662 votes 
in the parliamentary elections. With the new 
team in charge, it began the job of recovery, 
and on the eve of the seventh Comintern 
congress in 1935 the party, now renamed the 
Communist Party of the Netherlands (Com- 
munistische Partij van Nederland, CPN), ex¬ 
pressed satisfaction with its achievements: 
6,000 members registered and 118,354 votes 
received in the parliamentary elections of 
1933, with four communist deputies elected 
and two mandates won in Indonesia. Never¬ 
theless, the communist party was clearly out¬ 
distanced by the socialist party, which won 
25.7 percent of the votes cast in the 1937 
elections, while the communists won only 
3.35 percent. 

The party continued to follow the zigzag 
line of Comintern policy, from the popular 
front in 1935 to the tactic of defeatism devel- 
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oped after the Hitler-Stalin pact in 1939, to 
the antifascist and patriotic struggle in 1941. 
When the CPN became active in the resistance 
against German occupation, it gained a certain 
moral and political authority which offered a 
direct advantage in the liberation of the coun¬ 
try but was a handicap in the long run. The 
advantage lay in the fact that the CPN was 
able to profit from its participation in the 
resistance movement and from Soviet military 
victories in Europe to attain its highest point 
in numerical and political strength. In 1946 
the official membership figure was 53,000; in 
the parliamentary elections of the same year 
the party received 502,963 votes (10.5 per¬ 
cent of the total vote) and ten seats in parlia¬ 
ment. The socialists, however, received 28.1 
percent of the votes in the same elections. The 
communists were not given a chance to enter 
the coalition government. 

The disadvantage of the CPN’s sudden 
spurt of growth was that responsible posts fell 
to militants who had no party education and 
no knowledge of Soviet and Stalinist commu¬ 
nism, and who were unable to conceal first 
their astonishment and later their opposition 
to the events which were to unfold in the 
communist world. These new militants were 
later condemned by the official leadership as 
“agents provocateurs” introduced by the class 
enemy. As the party spokesman explained it 
in 1959: 

When at the end of 1942 and in 1943 it 
became evident that Hitler would be 
crushed by the Soviet Union, the Nazis 
and the bourgeois governments which had 
emigrated to London after the occupation 
of their countries made every effort to 
undermine the growing influence of the 
communists in these countries. In 1943, 
the Gestapo managed to deliver a blow on 
the leadership of the communist party, 
then clandestine. Some individuals more 
devoted to the Intelligence Service than 
to the Dutch people profited from this 
to grab the leadership. 1 
With the aggravation of the “personality 
cult” of Stalin and the onset of the cold war, 
the CPN began to lose the position it had won 


after liberation. Membership fell considerably 
and rapidly; in 1950, according to official 
data, there were 33,000 members, but esti¬ 
mates showed only 25,000 in 1952. In parlia¬ 
mentary elections the percentage of commu¬ 
nist votes fell proportionately; in 1948 the 
CPN received 7.74 percent of the total votes 
cast, in 1952 6.16 percent, and in 1965 4.7 
percent. Membership in the communist- 
controlled Unity Trade Union Central 
(Eenheid Vak Centrale) also showed a steady 
drop, and of the 175,000 registered members 
in 1946, estimates gave no more than 30,000 
in 1953. 

At the twentieth congress of the Commu¬ 
nist Party of the Soviet Union in February 
1956 Paul de Groot headed the Dutch delega¬ 
tion, and like several other communist leaders 
in Western Europe, he insisted on avoiding an 
open and free discussion on the effects of the 
“personality cult” both in the Soviet party 
and in the Dutch party. At the eighteenth 
congress of the CPN in October 1956 he af¬ 
firmed that a discussion on the personality 
cult was useless, inasmuch as it had never 
existed in the CPN. 

In addition to the problem of de-Staliniza- 
tion itself, a tactical problem arose during this 
period. At its twentieth congress the Soviet 
party had inaugurated a policy of the “ex¬ 
tended hand” and of unity of action with the 
socialist parties and trade unions; as a result, it 
became necessary to liquidate the moribund 
communist trade-union organization and re¬ 
turn to the socialist Dutch Trade Union Fed¬ 
eration. The communist trade-union group 
refused to comply with this decision, and the 
ensuing struggle both in the trade unions and 
in die party ended, in April 1958, in the 
exclusion from the party of Gerben Wagenaar, 
deputy and president of the CPN; Bertus 
Brandsen, communist deputy; Fritz Reuter, 
president of the communist trade-union 
group and member of the political bureau of 
the CPN; and Herben Grootzak, communist 
deputy. Four of the seven communist deputies 
in the Dutch parliament revolted against the 
Moscow-imposed political line. In May 1958 
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the dissenting members launched a monthly 
review, De Brug (The Bridge), labeled revi¬ 
sionist by the official leadership. 

When the official party leadership, headed 
by de Groot, accelerated preparations for the 
nineteenth party congress, which convened in 
December 1958, the dissidents published an 
open letter severely criticizing the line taken 
by de Groot and demanding that the congress 
name a commission—to exclude any member 
of the central committee—to examine the 
party’s policy from 1939 to 1945, on the one 
hand, and from 1946 to 1958, on the other. 
The party congress did not do so; de Groot 
dominated the decisions (which were ac¬ 
cepted unanimously), and the dissidents were 
invited to resign their elective positions as 
members of parliament and municipal coun¬ 
selors. Paul de Groot was reelected general 
secretary of the party and was still in the top 
party post at the end of 1965. In September 
1962 the plenum of the central committee did 
away with the office of general secretary, 
formed a secretariat of the central committee, 
and gave de Groot the title of president of the 
party. 

In the legislative elections of March 1959 
the official communists and the dissident 
communists came face to face; the former 
polled 144,371 votes (2.41 percent of the 
total) and obtained three deputies (out of 
150), and the latter received 34,917 votes 
(0.58 percent) and no seats in parliament. In 
the elections of May 1963 the CPN scarcely 
improved its position, gathering 173,457 
votes (2.77 percent) and four seats in parlia¬ 
ment. Party membership remained equally 
modest. 

On January 31, 1960, the communist 
trade-union organization decided to dissolve 
and urged its members to adhere to the social¬ 
ist trade-union group, a decision the party 
announced as “a real step toward unity.” 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The Dutch party has followed the general 
scheme of the Comintern, with the political 


bureau and the general secretary at the top. 
Factory cells were formed at the time of bol- 
shevization in 1925 and 1926. The CPN oper¬ 
ates according to the principle of democratic 
centralism, prohibiting the existence of fac¬ 
tions within the party. After de-Stalinization 
it established the position of president and 
abolished the post of general secretary. 

The party has enjoyed relatively strong 
support among the workers of Rotterdam and 
especially Amsterdam. Since the election of 
Paul de Groot as general secretary in 1930, it 
has avoided giving leadership to the intel¬ 
lectuals. 

In the absence of official figures, estimates 
gave the CPN around 15,000 members in 
1960. At a national party conference held in 
Amsterdam on December 15-16,1962, Henk 
Hoekstra, secretary of the central committee, 
expressed satisfaction—for the first time in a 
long while—at the increase in membership, 
but without giving the total figure: “In the 
course of the last eighteen months, the party 
has registered 1,683 new members, 700 of 
which joined last year. Today, we again have 
more than 7,000 members in Amsterdam or as 
many as before the counterrevolutionary up¬ 
rising in Hungary.” 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The deterioration in relations between Mos¬ 
cow and Peking and the internal conflicts of 
the CPN leaders have created a peculiar situa¬ 
tion in the Dutch party. As Moscow insisted 
on the condemnation of Peking, the Dutch 
communists became increasingly silent and 
moved toward a form of neutrality in the 
conflict. Finally, when the pro-Soviet parties 
of “capitalist” Europe—nineteen parties in 
all—met in Brussels on June 1-3, 1965, the 
Dutch delegation attended but under various 
pretexts refused to sign the conference docu¬ 
ments. 

A pro-Chinese group is evidenced by the 
existence of the Marxist-Leninist Center of 
Holland, particularly active in Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam. Chris Petersen and N. Schzevel 
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are leaders of the pro-Chinese faction in Rot¬ 
terdam and Chris Bischot heads the Amster¬ 
dam group. The pro-Chinese communists at¬ 
tack the Soviet party as well as certain leaders 
of the CPN, but they no longer offer their own 
candidates in legislative or other elections. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

The CPN’s main organ is the daily De Waar- 
heid (Truth) edited by Wim van het Ship, with 
a circulation of about 20,000 copies. The 
party’s monthly Politiek en Cultuur (Politics 
and Culture) is devoted to “theory and prac¬ 
tice of Marxism-Leninism.” The pro-Chinese 
group publishes De Rode Tribune (Red Tri¬ 
bune) in Rotterdam and De Rode Vlag (Red 
Flag) in Amsterdam. Both appear irregularly. 

CONGRESSES OF THE CPN 

14th congress, December 1947, Amsterdam 
15th congress, February 1950, Rotterdam 
16th congress, November 1952, Amsterdam 


17th congress, April 1955, Amsterdam 
18th congress, October 195 6, Amsterdam 
19th congress, December 1958, Amsterdam 
20th congress, May 1961, Amsterdam 
21st congress, March 1964, Amsterdam 
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NEW ZEALAND 


The Communist Party of New Zealand 
(CPNZ) traces its origin to a number of Marx¬ 
ist study clubs which were formed during 
World War I, mainly in the small mining town¬ 
ships of the west coast of the South Island. At 
Christmas 1918 these groups combined into a 
New Zealand Marxian Association, and the 
following year they sent their secretary T. W. 
Feary and two other members across the 
Pacific to obtain up-to-date information on 
Russian developments, which the strict gov¬ 
ernment censorship prevented from being re¬ 
ported locally. In San Francisco and Van¬ 
couver Feary obtained copies of Lenin’s 
speech Soviets at Work and of John Reed’s 
Ten Days That Shook the World , which he 


was able to smuggle back into New Zealand. 

Soviets at Work was promptly reprinted in 
New Zealand, and under the impact of the 
new revolutionary ideas, the Marxist students 
decided to disband their association and re¬ 
place it by a Marxist political party, the Com¬ 
munist Party of New Zealand. The founding 
conference took place in Wellington at Easter 
1921; the first secretary of the new CPNZ was 
E. J. Dyer of Wellington. Branches were 
formed in the main towns and in the west 
coast mining settlements. In 1923 a commu¬ 
nist candidate participated for the first time in 
an election and polled the respectable total of 
2,128 votes for the Dunedin city council. In 
August 1924 the first issue of a communist 
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journal appeared in New Zealand, the Com¬ 
munist, published in Auckland. 

HISTORY 

Although nominally part of a national organ¬ 
ization, the communist party branches in New 
Zealand were virtually independent of each 
other and differed in their political approach. 
An attempt at more centralized direction was 
made at a conference at Christmas 1924, at¬ 
tended by Australian delegates, which de¬ 
cided to make the New Zealand party a sec¬ 
tion of the Communist Party of Australia. 
However, the Auckland group insisted on 
maintaining its separate existence, and unity 
was not restored until 1926, when Norman 
Jeffrey, a leading Australian communist, 
spent six months in New Zealand on an organ¬ 
izing mission. A new monthly national jour¬ 
nal, the Workers’ Vanguard , began publica¬ 
tion at Blackball, on the west coast, in April 
1926, and at the end of that year the national 
headquarters of the party was also transferred 
to Blackball. Soon afterward the party re¬ 
sumed its independence from Australia. It was 
granted the right to affiliate with the Comin¬ 
tern, and in 1928 the New Zealand delegate 
R. F. Griffin attended the sixth Comintern 
congress in Moscow. 

Although small in numbers (total member¬ 
ship was below 100), in 1928 the CPNZ domi¬ 
nated the Miners’ Union and exerted consider¬ 
able influence in the Seamen’s Union. In the 
following year, however, the miners’ leaders 
seceded and the party’s influence on the west 
coast collapsed. The national headquarters re¬ 
turned to Wellington, and with it went the 
Workers ’ Vanguard , soon to be renamed the 
Red Worker. 

In the early 1930s the CPNZ concentrated 
its efforts among the unemployed, whose 
numbers grew rapidly as the worldwide eco¬ 
nomic depression deepened. Bitter strikes, 
demonstrations, and riots took place in New 
Zealand cities, and repressive legislation, fre¬ 
quent police raids, and severe prison sentences 


failed to curb the steady growth of commu¬ 
nist influence. 

In 1933 F. E. Freeman, freshly returned 
from Moscow, took over the party leadership. 
The CPNZ sponsored a number of subsidiary 
organizations, including a short-lived Youth 
Communist League, a Working Women’s 
Movement, and the Friends of the Soviet 
Union, each with its own monthly journal. A 
Movement Against War and Fascism was ac¬ 
tive for a time, and as prosperity gradually 
returned, formerly unemployed party mem¬ 
bers were able to gain influence once more in 
the trade unions. For the first time, too, com¬ 
munist ideas found an echo in the universities, 
and the party gained a number of intellectual 
supporters. In November 1933 the monthly 
Red Worker was succeeded by the Workers’ 
Weekly , and in December a theoretical journal 
was added, the New Zealand Labour Monthly , 
later renamed the New Zealand Communist 
Review. 

At the seventh congress of the Comintern 
in 1935 the New Zealand delegate Leo Sim 
(known as Andrews) was able to report that 
party membership had increased sixfold since 
affiliation in 1928. Circulation of the party’s 
journal had grown from 2,500 to 6,000 in the 
same period. Ideologically, however, the 
CPNZ was ill equipped to follow the new 
popular-front course laid down for the world 
communist movement. In the general elec¬ 
tions of 1935, which brought a labor govern¬ 
ment to power, the communist slogan was 
“neither reaction nor labour.” The party con¬ 
ference that year admitted “sectarian” mis¬ 
takes and replaced Freeman by Sim, but it 
required the personal intervention of L. 
Sharkey, the Australian communist leader, 
before the CPNZ wholeheartedly accepted 
the new Comintern policy. In 1938 the na¬ 
tional headquarters was transferred to Auck¬ 
land, where it has remained. A new weekly 
journal, the People’s Voice, was launched 
there in July 1939. 

The outbreak of war once again brought 
the CPNZ into conflict with the authorities, 
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and although the party remained legal, its 
journal was suppressed. After the German at¬ 
tack on the Soviet Union, however, New Zea¬ 
land communists eagerly supported the war 
effort, and in 1945 and 1946 the party 
reached the peak of its influence, with a mem¬ 
bership of 2,000 and a weekly circulation of 
the People's Voice exceeding 14,000. Since 
then the decline in communist strength in 
New Zealand has been continual, aggravated 
in particular by the Hungarian events of 1956 
and the Sino-Soviet dispute. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

Membership in the New Zealand party is a 
closely guarded secret but has been estimated 
at 300 to 400, mostly in the Auckland area. 
Circulation of the weekly People's Voice is 
below 5,000. Members are organized in 
branches on an area or industrial basis, and 
where several branches exist in a locality, they 
are combined in a district organization, which 
holds annual district conferences. In 1965 the 
CPNZ had district committees in Auckland, 
Wellington, and Christchurch. The highest 
party authority is the national conference, 
which is required to meet at least once every 
three years. This conference elects a national 
committee, which in turn appoints apolitical 
committee and a still smaller national secre¬ 
tariat, consisting of full-time party workers. 
This last body, located in Auckland, is the real 
seat of power in the party. 

The membership of the CPNZ is predomi¬ 
nantly urban working class and lower middle 
class. The number of intellectuals who re¬ 
mained in the party after 1956 is negligible, 
and in a recent statement in parliament the 
prime minister claimed that there was only 
one known communist student in New Zea¬ 
land universities. Very few Maoris have ever 
joined the CPNZ, and the party as a whole is 
aging because of the slow influx of young 
recruits. 

Electoral support for communist candi¬ 
dates is negligible. The party has participated 
in parliamentary elections regularly since the 


end of World War II, but from a peak of just 
over 3 percent of the vote in 1946, its support 
had fallen by 1965 to below 1 percent or an 
average of 100 to 150 communist votes in 
electorates exceeding 15,000 voters. In the 
trade unions, too, the party’s influence has 
declined steadily in the postwar years. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

In 1956 S. W. Scott, the party’s leading theo¬ 
retician and former general secretary, de¬ 
fected with a following of about 100 
members, including the bulk of the party’s 
intellectuals. The “Scott affair,” and particu¬ 
larly Scott’s later political development, 
helped to predispose New Zealand party lead¬ 
ers toward the Chinese viewpoint in the sub¬ 
sequent Sino-Soviet conflict. Around 1960 
V. G. Wilcox, the party’s general secretary, 
and other national leaders began taking 
China’s side in the ideological dispute, and by 
1963 they had won over a majority of the 
party membership. The pro-Russian minority, 
which included the party’s former national 
chairman G. E. Jackson, resigned in stages 
from late 1964 on. 

Inevitably the split in the communist ranks 
must affect all organizations in which commu¬ 
nists have been active. For example, a dissi¬ 
dent group supports the New Zealand-Soviet 
Union Society, while the CPNZ will pre¬ 
sumably continue its interest in the China 
Friendship Society. It is less clear how 
women’s, youth, and peace groups will be 
affected by communist denunciations of re¬ 
visionists as traitors, saboteurs, and subverters 
with whom it is impossible to work in a united 
front. Communist approval of Chinese nu¬ 
clear tests makes cooperation in peace groups 
difficult, just as the party’s opposition to a 
negotiated settlement in Vietnam endangers 
its standing in the peace-for-Vietnam commit¬ 
tees. 

The CPNZ is one of the few original com¬ 
munist parties which supports Peking, and as 
the only such party from a white “Western” 
country, it is an immense asset to the Chinese. 
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Wilcox, whose name is unknown to the bulk 
of his own countrymen, has become a house* 
hold word in Communist China. Received on 
his frequent visits to Peking in a style befitting 
a head of state, his writings are studied in 
Chinese schools and are given worldwide dis¬ 
tribution by the Chinese propaganda ma¬ 
chine. As China’s most faithful ally, next to 
the Albanians, the CPNZ is thus able to play a 
part on the international scene out of all pro¬ 
portion to its domestic importance. 

Barring a major economic disaster, the 
prospects of both the CPNZ and the dissident 
pro-Soviet group are very slight in New Zea¬ 
land itself. Their importance on the interna¬ 
tional plane is as active participants in the 
ideological dispute which has split the interna¬ 
tional communist movement, and until this 
split is formalized the CPNZ remains the rec¬ 
ognized party for New Zealand, assured of a 
place at any future world communist meeting. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 
The CPNZ publishes the People's Voice, a 


weekly, and the New Zealand Communist Re¬ 
view, a monthly, both in Auckland. 

The party program is contained in New 
Zealand's Road to Socialism, Auckland, Com¬ 
munist Party of New Zealand, 1955. For 
party statutes see the CPNZ Constitution, 
Auckland, 1957. Conference reports have 
never been published separately but are re¬ 
ported in varying detail in the communist 
press. 
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NICARAGUA 


The Socialist Party of Nicaragua (Partido So- 
cialista de Nicaragua, PSN) is the only com¬ 
munist party in Latin America created during 
the popular-front period, and the only one 
that has never borne the communist name 
openly. It was founded in 1937 by a small 
group of communists who had previously 
operated within the Nicaraguan Workers’ 
Party (Partido de Trabajadores Nicaragiienses, 
PTN). The first secretary general of the com¬ 
munist party was the journalist Francisco 
Hernandez Segura. 


HISTORY 

The Nicaraguan communists are perhaps the 
most anonymous of any such group in Latin 
America. The party has been illegal during 
most of its existence, has never enjoyed unre¬ 
stricted freedom of operation, and has never 
been able to operate effectively against the 
government, dominated since 1936 by the 
Somoza family. 

For about two years the PSN functioned 
openly in the labor movement and among 
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intellectuals and university students in the 
cities. It was suppressed and its leaders were 
exiled in 1939, but it was allowed to resume 
activities during the wartime and postwar era 
of good feeling. The party gained control of 
the new labor confederation and participated 
in the 1947 elections, despite the fact that it 
had been formally proscribed by decree in 
1945. 

With the advent of the cold war, both the 
PSN and the labor confederation were 
banned, and thereafter the communists could 
function only underground. Inspired by the 
success of the Castro revolution, some Nica¬ 
raguan communists took part in the Cuban- 
based attack on their homeland in 1959, and 
others sought to develop a sustained guerrilla 
force in the coastal jungles. Both efforts 
failed. In 1965 the Nicaraguan communists 
were still waiting for a dramatic change in the 
political situation to improve their position. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

United States sources estimated PSN member¬ 
ship in 1965 as about 200. 1 The party main¬ 
tains the usual labor, student, and general- 
purpose front groups. For a full discussion see 
Latin America. 


RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The leadership of the PSN supports the Soviet 
position in the ideological dispute with Com¬ 
munist China. For a full discussion of the 
PSN’s relationship to the international com¬ 
munist movement see Latin America. 

PARTY PRESS ORGAN 

The Nicaraguan party has limited publication 
facilities. It issues a semiclandestine weekly 
newspaper, Orientacion popular. 

PARTY CONGRESSES 

Little information is available on the dates 
and frequency of communist party congresses 
in Nicaragua. The ninth congress met late in 
1964. 
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NIGER REPUBLIC 


The present Independence Party (Sawaba, in 
the Djerma language) was founded in 1951 by 
Djibo Bakary, a schoolteacher bom in 1922. 
Bakary, who was secretary of the Niger Pro¬ 
gressive Party (Parti Progressiste Nigerien, 
PPN), the Niger section of the African Demo¬ 
cratic Rally (Rassemblement Democratique 
Africain, RDA) refused to follow Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny and the principal leaders 


of the RDA when they broke their original 
ties with the French Communist Party. The 
other sections which broke away at that point 
were the Union of Cameroon Peoples and the 
Senegalese Democratic Union, from which 
the African Independence Party later de¬ 
veloped (see Senegal and Cameroon). With 
one part of the PPN, Bakary created the Niger 
Democratic Union (Union Democratique 
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Nigerienne, UDN)in 1951. The new UDN was 
supported by the trade unions of Niger. 
Bakary was also the secretary of the trade- 
union organization and remained in close 
touch with the French Communist Party 
(Bakary attended its thirteenth congress in 
1954). 

In 1956 the UDN became the Niger section 
of the African Socialist Movement (Mouve- 
ment Socialiste Africain, MSA), founded 
shortly before by Lamine Gueye, then mayor 
of Dakar. It was on the MSA ticket that 
Bakary and his followers entered the elections 
to the territorial assembly and won the ma¬ 
jority of the votes. Bakary was appointed vice 
president of the executive council—that is, 
head of the government (the president was the 
governor nominated by France). Among his 
ministers was the communist Abdoulaye 
Diallo, vice president of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions from 1949 to 1957. 

At the time of the referendum of Septem¬ 
ber 1958, in which French-speaking African 
countries had the choice of remaining consti¬ 
tutionally linked to France or of becoming 
independent, Bakary campaigned against pas¬ 
sage (as did Sekou Toure of Guinea), but he 
was defeated and forced to leave office. He 
refused to follow the leaders of the MSA into 
the Parti du Regroupement Africain, founded 
by Leopold Senghor of Senegal, and to dem¬ 
onstrate his independence renamed his party 
Sawaba. With notable assistance from the 
trade unions he then launched a violent op¬ 
position campaign. In October 1959 the gov¬ 
ernment decreed the dissolution of Sawaba. 
Djibo Bakary went underground and sup¬ 
posedly took refuge in Ghana and then in East 
Berlin. 

Sawaba, reduced to a handful of militants, 
held a joint meeting with the revolutionary 
committee of the Cameroon and Senegalese 
communist parties in November 1962. 1 It 


seemed then that Sawaba was oriented in 
favor of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, but afterward it came under the influ- 
ence of, the Chinese Communist Party. 
Sawaba was responsible for the grenade at¬ 
tempt against Diori Hamani, president of 
Niger, on April 13, 1963. On September 27, 
1964, its political bureau issued an appeal to 
the Niger people to take up arms and put an 
end to the “antinational and antidemocratic 
regime imposed by foreign forces.” Guerrilla 
forces were trained in Algeria, Ghana, and 
Communist China. Acting in the name of 
Sawaba, in October and November 1964 they 
entered Niger territory from Ghana and at¬ 
tempted to stir up the populace; they were 
annihilated. 

Since then, Sawaba seems to have come 
back under pro-Soviet influence. By 1965 it 
claimed to be directing the “struggle against 
neocolonialsim and imperialism for better co¬ 
ordination of the armed and political struggle 
of the Niger people,” 2 and was maintaining 
“contacts with the revolutionary forces of 
Africa which declare themselves for scientific 
socialism.” 
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NIGERIA 


Nigeria, Africa’s most populous country, be¬ 
came independent in 1960. The local adher¬ 
ents of Marxism-Leninism had played only a 
very small part in the struggle, but they con¬ 
sidered that the political transformation must 
lead to intensification of the class struggle and 
new efforts to liberate Nigeria from the “yoke 
of imperialism and feudalism.” Communist 
sympathizers and radicals rallied to the Nigeri¬ 
an Youth Congress, founded in 1960 by Tunji 
Otegbeye. The Youth Congress supported 
pan-African unity, as advocated by Nigeria’s 
Kwame Nkrumah and Guinea’s SekouToure, 
and condemned the activities of Western Eu¬ 
ropean and American “imperialists and neo¬ 
colonialists” in Africa. It also censured Ameri¬ 
can economic assistance as an “instrument of 
the Pentagon” that might involve its recipi¬ 
ents in “nuclear death.” Nigerian communists 
also gained influence in the Nigerian Trade 
Union Congress, which elected a new leader¬ 
ship in August 1963 and called for joint action 
of all trade unions, regardless of ideological 
orientation, in demanding a national mini¬ 
mum wage, control of prices and rentals, and 
abolition of the daily-pay system. The Trade 
Union Congress succeeded in setting up a 
joint action committee which included the 
United Labour Congress and other trade- 
union bodies. 

On September 27,1963, there was a gener¬ 
al strike; according to Tunji Otegbeye, this 
was intended not merely as a protest for high¬ 
er wages, but also to express mass discontent 
with a government that mainly represented 
the interests of capitalists, feudalists, and high 
officials. The government came to terms with 
the strikers, and the joint action committee 
subsequently broke up, despite strong opposi¬ 
tion from the Trade Union Congress. 


HISTORY 

In terms of the general procedure in African 
countries which had “fallen into the hands of 
a reactionary national bourgeoisie,” Nigerian 
Marxists set as their immediate goal the crea¬ 
tion of a united front of all progressive forces 
to lead the fight for a national-democratic 
revolution. Depending on local circum¬ 
stances, they might engage in an armed strug¬ 
gle, but care must be taken that any such 
strategy had popular support; a party which 
prematurely took to arms would find itself 
isolated, and hence doomed to destruction. 
Accordingly, in August 1963 1 they set up the 
Socialist Workers’ and Farmers’ Party (SWFP) 
of Nigeria, a legal party founded on the princi¬ 
ples of “scientific socialism” and aimed at a 
national-democratic, and eventually a social¬ 
ist, Nigeria. 

Otegbeye proclaimed that the preceding 
three years of independence had shown that 
the interests of the toiling masses did not 
coincide with those of feudalists, tribal chiefs, 
capitalists, and the allies of capitalism, and 
that many of the noncommunist political 
groups of Nigeria consisted of reactionaries 
and opportunists who opposed the Nigerian 
“revolution.” The “revolution,” however, 
was strongly support by the Action Group, 
which had freed itself of most feudal and 
colonialist interests and was being led by pro¬ 
gressive bourgeoisie and intellectuals. Otegbe¬ 
ye also viewed the National Council of Nigeria 
and the Cameroons as an alliance of widely 
disparate class interests. As such, the progres¬ 
sive forces within it should be supported, and, 
if necessary, the reationary tendencies of its 
leaders unmasked. He argued that the battle 
for full independence and socialism could as- 
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sume many different forms, from parlia¬ 
mentary struggle to armed insurrection, and 
that revolutionary methods would depend on 
the means used by the ruling classes, which in 
the case of Africa included the monopoly 
capitalists of Europe and America. 

The first congress of the SWFP, held on 
December 18-20, 1965, in Lagos, was at¬ 
tended by all Marxist groups and “demo¬ 
cratic” organizations in the country, includ¬ 
ing the Nigerian Congress of Trade Unions, 
the Nigerian Youth Congress, and the People’s 
Party of Nigeria, comprising 135 delegates in 
all. The congress elected a central committee 
of seventeen members, with Uche Omo as 
president and Tunji Otegbeye as general secre¬ 
tary. 

The SWFP proclaimed itself to be a party 
of Nigerian workers, peasants, and progressive 
intellectuals, with the goal of a socialist Nige¬ 
ria to be achieved by means of a national- 
democratic revolution, according to the im¬ 
mutable principles of Marxism-Leninism. In 
order to strengthen ties with foreign workers 
and labor movements, the party, assisted by 
sympathetic trade unions, established the Pa¬ 
trice Lumumba Institute of Political Science. 
However, the trade-union movement in Nige¬ 
ria itself was not unified, and the communists 
influenced only some of the groups. Some 
unions supported the Nigerian Trade Union 
Congress and the Labor Unity Front. Both 
these organizations stood for “complete eco¬ 
nomic liberation” of the country and for a 
socialist orientation. The Nigerian Trade Un¬ 
ion Congress was a member of both the All- 
African Trade Union Federation and the com¬ 
munist-directed World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

The SWFP was pro-Soviet in orientation, 
and its emergence was welcomed in Eastern 
Europe. Nevertheless, it was unable to make 
any impact on Nigerian politics or to affect 


the bitter ethnic and regional conflicts that 
plagued the country. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The SWFP was organized on the principle of 
democratic centralism and collective leader¬ 
ship. Its actual strength, however, is difficult 
to ascertain. According to Soviet sources, in 

December 1965 the party had 22,000 mem- 

2 

bers and eighty-three local organizations, 
while United States estimates placed member¬ 
ship at less than 1,000. 3 The party itself 
claimed a membership of 16,000, distributed 
in fifty-six branches. In the federal elections 
of December 1964 the SWFP received 23,000 
votes, but in the Lagos city council elections 
of November 1965 it received only 733 of 
100,000 votes cast. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

In 1965 the SWFP was publishing the regular 
journal Advance. The Nigerian Labour Party, 
a splinter group which broke away from the 
SWFP in 1964, was issuingLtf&onr Vanguard . 
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NORTH KOREA 

See Korea 


NORTH VIETNAM 

See Vietnam 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


See Ireland 


NORWAY 


On November 4, 1923, after the Norwegian 
Labor Party (Norsk Arbeiderparti, NAP) had 
voted to withdraw from the Comintern, a 
minority which considered itself the legal con¬ 
tinuation of the party formed the Communist 
Party of Norway(Norges Kommunistiske Par¬ 
ti, NKP). The NKP was strongest in the first 
few months of its existence. Thirteen of the 
twenty-eight labor members of the parliament 
supported the NKP, as did the majority of the 
NAP’s youth organization. The 1923 election 
gave the communists 59,401 votes (or 6.10 
percent) and six representatives to the parlia¬ 
ment. 

HISTORY 

From the time it was founded until the out¬ 


break of World War II, the NKP steadily lost 
electoral strength and members, With its own 
rather radical position, the NAP had managed 
to retain the majority of the workers. In fact, 
the new youth organization of the NAP even 
called itself the Left Communist Youth Or¬ 
ganization. Several intellectuals left the NKP 
after inner party splits and exclusions. Like 
other members of the Comintern, the NKP 
became an instrument of Soviet interests, as 
illustrated by its support of the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov pact and the Finnish winter war of 
1939-1940. As a result, by the beginning of 
1940 the NKP was unable to muster even 1 
percent of the vote. 

The NKP’s support for the shifting politi¬ 
cal lines of Soviet foreign policy also caused 
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confusion within the party, and when Ger¬ 
many attacked Norway on April 9, 1940, the 
party papers failed to criticize the aggressors— 
an attitude that was disastrous to the image of 
the party. It was only with the German attack 
on the Soviet Union on June 22, 1941, that 
what remained of the party started to build up 
underground cells and a resistance movement. 
A key role was played by Peder Furubotn, 
who had been secretary general of the party in 
the 1920s and had already been in conflict 
with Moscow before the war. Furubotn was 
the only underground Norwegian leader oper¬ 
ating under his real name. This, in addition to 
the fact that his underground movement fa¬ 
vored a more active war policy, contributed to 
the communists’ increase in popularity. 
Another important factor was the fact that 
the Soviet Union was Norway’s ally in the 
fight against Germany, and Soviet troops par¬ 
ticipated in the liberation of Finnmark, the 
northern part of the country. 

The NKP’s new popularity after the war 
was demonstrated in the parliamentary elec¬ 
tions in 1945; it received 176,535 votes (or 
11.89 percent) and won eleven seats, the best 
the Norwegian communists have done in any 
election. The main paper of the NKP ,Frihet- 
en, which had been published illegally during 
the war, now reached a circulation of more 
than 100,000, which was high indeed by Nor¬ 
wegian standards. 

Most of the prestige and popularity that 
the communists enjoyed in 1945 was lost, 
however, when the cold war again placed the 
NKP in the position of apologist for Soviet 
policy, both in Soviet home affairs and in 
foreign policy. The NKP’s endorsement of 
the Soviet takeover in Czechoslovakia in Feb¬ 
ruary 1948 further alienated popular senti¬ 
ment. In the elections of 1949 the vote for 
communist candidates fell to 102,722 (or 
5.48 percent), and in the next election in 
1953 it dropped to 90,432 (or 5.08 percent). 

Moreover, purges and inner party conflicts 
gave the NKP the appearance of a conspirato¬ 
rial and suspect group. Furubotn, who had 
again been made secretary general in 1946, 


was expelled from the party, together with 
many followers, in the autumn of 1949, and a 
violent campaign depicted him as a “Titoist” 
and “imperialist.” Although Furubotn con¬ 
tinued long after his purge to express his per¬ 
sonal loyalty to Moscow and Stalin, the gener¬ 
al anti-Tito campaign in which he had been 
deposed had been reinforced in his case by 
personal factors. His lack of discipline and 
heavy drinking had been noted both at home 
and in Moscow, and his administrative prac¬ 
tices made him many personal enemies. 

However, some of Fumbotn’s followers 
stayed together after the purge and later 
played a more important role than the NKP or 
even the new leftist Socialist People’s Party 
(Sosialistisk Folkeparti) in the campaign 
against Norway’s participation in the Com¬ 
mon Market and against nuclear arms in the 
early 1960s. Furnbotn’s influence continued, 
but chiefly in an indirect and symbolic sense. 

The NKP’s continued decline was given fur¬ 
ther momentum by the de-Stalinization cam¬ 
paign in the Soviet Union. Khrushchev’s 
speech at the twentieth congress of the Soviet 
party in 1956 came as a complete surprise to 
the NKP leadership; even the Norwegian dele¬ 
gates in Moscow had not been informed be¬ 
forehand. Besides irritating and confusing the 
Norwegian communists, Khrushchev’s de- 
Stalinization campaign raised the delicate 
question of rehabilitation. The NKP became 
one of the very few European communist 
parties not to offer rehabilitation to former 
“Titoists.” Later in 1956 the NKP was 
shocked by the Soviet intervention in Hun¬ 
gary. The party leaders and press supported 
the Soviet position, and after some confusion 
and hesitation, many young intellectuals left 
the NKP in protest. 

The Sino-Soviet conflict further added to 
the split and confusion in the party, but at the 
same time it gave the communists a new op¬ 
portunity for a comeback into Norwegian 
politics. After the end of 1961, when they 
first commented upon the Sino-Soviet con¬ 
flict, the party leaders avoided taking stands 
but did so in such a way that they irritated the 
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Russians without really pleasing the Chinese. 
As in Rumania, this attitude was intended to 
demonstrate the NKP’s independence of Mos¬ 
cow and a more national line. This new line 
was further evidenced by the party daily’s 
criticism of the new Soviet leadership for the 
way in which Khrushchev had been ousted. 

However, the new national policy and the 
party’s attempts to form electoral coalitions 
with the NAP were of no avail. Similarly, a 
change of leadership—the younger Reidar Lar¬ 
sen succeeded Emil Lovlien as party chairman 
at the 1965 party congress—failed to give the 
NKP a new image. Before and during the party 
congress there was a strong discussion of both 
the Sino-Soviet conflict and the NKP’s Nor¬ 
wegian policy, but the young party members 
felt more and more uneasy within the party. 
The Norwegian Communist Youth Organiza¬ 
tion (Norsk Kommunistiske Ungdomslag) 
took a more independent stand than its parent 
party, and after some clashes with the older 
generation, a number of young members left 
the party or withdrew from active political 
work. An additional obstacle for the commu¬ 
nists was the fact that the Norwegian socialists 
had a sufficiently leftist policy that they ap¬ 
pealed to the same groups of voters. This 
explains to a certain degree the difference 
from developments in Sweden where the com¬ 
munists had never had to compete with a 
left-socialist party. 

In the elections of 1965 the vote for com¬ 
munist candidates had dropped to 28,002 (or 
1.4 percent). 

PARTY PRESS ORGAN 

The NKP’s press organ Friheten (Freedom) 
was being published in 1965 as a daily. 


CONGRESSES OF THE NKP 

1st congress, November 1923 
2d congress, May 1925 
3d congress, February 1929 
4th congress, March 1932 
5th congress, April 1936 
6th congress, June 1946 
7th congress, February 1950 
[Extra] congress, February 1950 
8th congress, March 1953 
9th congress, March 1957 
10th congress, March 1961 
11th congress, March 1965 
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OUTER MONGOLIA 


Early in this century Outer Mongolia was still 
a feudal and theocratic country, ruled by the 
Living Buddha Bogdo Gegen and isolated 
from twentieth-century civilization. The ma¬ 
jority of the population was nomadic and 
illiterate. When the Russian civil war gradually 
spread eastward over Siberia in 1919, a group 
of Russian communists in Urga (now Ulan 
Bator) organized a secret revolutionary com¬ 
mittee to supply arms and ammunition to 
Russian communist guerrillas who were active 
at the borders between Mongolia and Siberia. 
For the Mongol arat (the lowest-class nomad) 
who witnessed these activities, this was the 
first exposure to the ideas of the Russian 
revolution. 

At that point the international status of 
Outer Mongolia was very complex. In 1911 
the Outer Mongolian princes had declared 
their independence, with the Living Buddha 
of Urga as ruler. However, neither China nor 
Russia had recognized this independence, and 
in 1915 a tripartite treaty of Kiakhta signed 
by Russia, China, and Outer Mongolia recog¬ 
nized the country’s autonomy under Chinese 
sovereignty. Following establishment of a So¬ 
viet government in Russia, and this govern¬ 
ment’s cancellation of all czarist treaties con¬ 
cerning Outer Mongolia, the Chinese govern¬ 
ment strengthened its “guard” in the capital, 
Urga. In November 1919 China annulled Out¬ 
er Mongolia’s autonomy on the pretext that 
this was favored by some Outer Mongolian 
princes and lamas. However, this unilateral 
step was not approved by the Outer Mongo¬ 
lian government and Diet, and opposition to 
Chinese rule spread fast. This renewed desire 
for independence was encouraged by the Sovi¬ 
et government’s declaration in support of self- 
determination and independence for Outer 
Mongolia. 


This independence movement, later called 
a “liberation movement from feudalism and 
imperialism,” was led by two groups, one 
organized in late 1918 by Suhe Bator and the 
other started by Choibalsan in 1919. Suhe 
Bator, who was from an arat family, had been 
a professional officer of the Mongolian Au¬ 
tonomous Army and may have been intro¬ 
duced to bolshevism by a Russian instruction 
officer in his regiment. The Chinese occupa¬ 
tion forced Suhe Bator to retire from the 
military service, and in 1918 he organized the 
first revolutionary cell in Mongolia. Choibal¬ 
san was also from the arat class. Late in 1914 
he had won a scholarship from the Mongolian 
foreign office to study in Irkutsk, where he 
observed the process of the Russian revolu¬ 
tion and became convinced of the necessity 
for revolution in his own country. With the 
assistance of Russian revolutionists in Urga, 
he started a semicommunist movement and 
held several meetings. 

These two leaders first met in the fall of 
1919. They agreed to unite their groups and 
immediately initiated propaganda among the 
arat against the Chinese warlords and their 
collaborators, the Mongol feudal lords. When 
General Chu Shu-cheng, Chinese comman¬ 
dant in Urga, was ordered to dissolve the 
autonomous government, he imposed a heavy 
tax on the arat to support his army in Outer 
Mongolia. In June 1920 Suhe Bator proposed 
a unified revolutionary organization with the 
support of Choibalsan, and each led a separate 
delegation to Russia to seek assistance in re¬ 
storing Mongolian autonomy under Bogdo 
Gegen. However, the White Russian army, led 
by Baron Ungern-Sternberg, had penetrated 
into Mongolia on the pretext of liberating it 
from the Chinese occupation, and in February 
1921, after severe battles with the Chinese 
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occupation force, Ungern-Sternbergset up his 
own puppet government in Urga. At this point 
Sukhe-Bator and Choibalsan, who were in Ir¬ 
kutsk, sent their missions to Moscow to con¬ 
fer with Lenin and Stalin on the organization 
of a Mongolian People’s Party (Mongol Ardyn 
Nam, MAN) and a united front of the arat and 
princes against the White Russian and Chinese 
armies. 

HISTORY 

On March 1-3, 1921, the Mongolian party 
held its first congress in Kiakhta, a town on 
the Russian side of the Russian-Mongolian 
border. Twenty-six delegates, including mem¬ 
bers of the arat class and a small number of 
lamas and officials, attended, under the chair¬ 
manship of Suhe Bator. The congress called 
for a party statute and a military organization, 
clearly establishing the new party as a commu¬ 
nist-oriented guerrilla type of organization, 
and adopted guidelines for the liberation of 
Mongolia from foreign intervention. 

On March 19, 1921, the Mongolian com¬ 
munists set up a provisional government in 
Maimaicheng (now Altan Burak) and ap¬ 
pealed to the nationalistic feudal princes to 
join the liberation movement. In collabora¬ 
tion with the Soviet army, a cavalry brigade 
and several independent battalions organized 
by Suhe Bator finally liberated Urga from 
Ungern-Sternberg on July 6, and on July 10 
they officially proclaimed the formation of a 
people’s revolutionary government. Suhe 
Bator was appointed war minister and Choi¬ 
balsan vice war minister. The government it¬ 
self was a kind of constitutional monarchy; 
Bogdo Gegen was retained as head of state, 
with some restrictions, and the government 
asked for cooperation from some lamas and 
princes during the transition period, because 
it considered the organization of a national 
front against foreign intervention necessary. 

After the death of Bogdo Gegen in 1924, 
the third party congress of August 1924 
adopted a resolution for the formation of a 
people’s republic and changed the party’s 
name to the Mongolian People’s Revolution¬ 


ary Party (Mongol Ardyn Khuvagalt Nam, 
MAKN). The congress also set the goal of a 
Mongolian revolution based directly on the 
arat and middle classes, and further strength¬ 
ening of ties with the Soviet Union was em¬ 
phasized. The next year the fourth party con¬ 
gress resolved that with the assistance of the 
proletariat in advanced countries Mongolia 
was to be transformed to the Soviet system 
without passing through capitalistic develop¬ 
ment; it would then achieve communism 
through certain stages of development. 

In actuality, the “remaining vestiges” of 
feudalism and theocracy had not been liqui¬ 
dated completely. Princes, lamas, and the gen¬ 
eral public resisted this radical policy, and 
right-wing spokesmen such as Danzan gradual¬ 
ly rose in the party, advocating pan-Mongol¬ 
ism and coexistence with the lama system. At 
the seventh party congress in 1928 the antag¬ 
onism between these groups was brought to a 
head, and the left wing gained control of the 
party. After the eighth congress in early 1930 
the party adopted the drastic policy of confis¬ 
cation of the livestock of princes, lamas, and 
rich nomads; the collectivization of the no¬ 
mads; the development of antireligious cam¬ 
paigns and forced secularization of lower-class 
lamas; and a ban on private commerce. 

This line of “war communism,” which was 
simply an imitation of agricultural collectivi¬ 
zation in the Soviet Union, disregarded the 
differences of developing stages between Rus¬ 
sia and Outer Mongolia. Princes and lamas 
protested confiscation of their livestock; for¬ 
cibly collectivized nomads sabotaged the pro¬ 
gram and killed their livestock; the antireli¬ 
gious campaigns drove many Mongols to the 
side of the lamas. During the ensuing revolts 
many people took refuge in China and Man¬ 
churia. In June 1932 the party’s central com¬ 
mittee and central control committee were 
forced to retract, their policy. Extreme radi¬ 
cals such as Chija and Budalho were expelled, 
and a softer line was adopted to provide for a 
gradual noncapitalistic transformation of the 
country. The ninth party congress of 1934 
confirmed the new policy, and the nation’s 
economy began to recover. 
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After the Japanese penetration into Man¬ 
churia in 1931 a nationalist group in Mongo¬ 
lia, led by Premier Gendan and War Minister 
Demid, had organized an antirevolutionary 
movement which intended to collaborate 
with Japan in liquidating Soviet influence. 
Between 1937 and 1939 these leaders and 
their followers were executed, and the com¬ 
munists established a complete dictatorship 
under Choibalsan, with further ties with the 
Soviet Union. “Feudal” elements were purged 
from the party membership and gradually the 
party became filled with members from the 
“proletariat”— arat who had given up their 
nomadic life for industrial occupations. 

The eleventh party congress in 1949 adopt¬ 
ed a new statute which proclaimed that Outer 
Mongolia had already entered the socialist 
stage, specified that the party was to be guid¬ 
ed by Marxism-Leninism, and resolved that it 
was to maintain relations with the Comin- 
form. 

The death of Choibalsan, the “Stalin of 
Mongolia,” in January 1952 was immediately 
followed by a power struggle between Tseden- 
bal, premier of the republic, and Damba, par¬ 
ty first secretary. In March 1959 Damba was 
purged from the party. After the twenty- 
second congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union in 1961, when the waves of 
de-Stalinization reached Outer Mongolia, 
Choibalsan became the scapegoat. His name 
was removed from all public buildings except 
those in the city of Choibalsan. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The party congress, the supreme party organ, 
is supposed to be held every three years, with 
delegates elected by cells, party committees in 
local organizations, and the armed forces. 
Members of the central committee also partic¬ 
ipate in the congresses. The central commit¬ 
tee and central control committee are elected 
by the congress. The central committee elects 
a politbureau and a secretariat. To coordinate 
activities at the lower levels small assemblies 
are called every eighteen months by the party 
committees. 


Social composition of the party member¬ 
ship is about 25 percent factory workers, 42 
percent intellectuals and 33 percent arat. The 
total membership in 1965 was given as 
48,000, including candidates. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

Outer Mongolia is geographically a buffer 
state between the Soviet Union and China. 
Politically, however, the country has been a 
satellite of the Soviet Union since the found¬ 
ing of the Mongolian People’s Republic. With¬ 
out Soviet assistance and protection, Outer 
Mongolia could not have survived as a sover¬ 
eign country. 

After Choibalsan’s death in 1952 a rather 
intimate politicoeconomic relationship devel¬ 
oped between Outer Mongolia and Commu¬ 
nist China, and in May 1960 the two countries 
signed a treaty of friendship and mutual assist¬ 
ance. When the Sino-Soviet dispute was inten¬ 
sified, Outer Mongolia at first remained neu¬ 
tral. However, on the Albania issue in 1961 it 
took a stand in favor of the Soviet Union, and 
since then it has not changed position. The 
Mongolian party has always sent a delegate to 
the world communist party meetings in Mos¬ 
cow, and Mongolia participates in the Come- 
conasan observer. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The Mongolian party publishes the daily 
Unen (Truth) and the monthly Namyn Am- 
dral (Party Life). 

Party statutes are published in Mongol Ar- 
dyn Khuvagalt Namyn Program ba Durem 
(Statutes of the Mongolian People’s Revolu¬ 
tionary Party), Ulan Bator, 1957. Congress 
reports appear in Sezd Mongolskoi narodno- 
revoliutsionnoi partii (Congress of the Mon¬ 
golian People’s Revolutionary Party), pub¬ 
lished in Russian in Ulan Bator. 

PARTY CONGRESSES 

All congresses except the first, which was held 
in Kiakhta, have met in Ulan Bator. 

1st congress, MAN, March 1-3, 1921 
2d congress, MAN, July 18-August 18, 1923 
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3d congress, MAN, August 4-24, 1924 

4th congress, MAKN, September 23-October 
2, 1925 

5th congress, MAKN, September 26-October 
4, 1926 

6th congress, MAKN, September 22-October 
4,1927 

7th congress, MAKN, October 23-December 
10,1928 

8th congress, MAKN, February 21-April 3, 
1930 

9th congress, MAKN, September 28-October 
5,1934 

10th congress, MAKN, March 20-April 5, 
1940 

11 th congress, MAKN, December 7-23, 1947 

12th congress, MAKN, November 19-24, 
1954 

13th congress, MAKN, March 17-22,1958 

14th congress, MAKN, July 3-7,1961 
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PAKISTAN 


Soon after the creation of the independent 
states of India and Pakistan in 1947 the com¬ 
munist movement in this area proceeded with 
the same sort of reorganization. Separation 
was accomplished first on the trade-union 
level; in January 1948 a Trade Union Federa¬ 
tion of Pakistan was founded, with its seat in 
Lahore, and immediately declared its affilia¬ 
tion with the communist-dominated World 
Federation of Trade Unions. In February a 
Conference of the Youth and Students of 
South East Asia Fighting for Freedom and 
Independence was held in Calcutta on the 
initiative of the World Federation of Demo¬ 
cratic Youth and the International Union of 
Students. This conference, attended by the 


student and youth delegations of India and 
Pakistan, as well as representatives of the 
workers’ and peasants’ groups was intended to 
align the communist movement in this region 
with the new policy decreed for world com¬ 
munism. The resolution passed by the confer¬ 
ence denounced the “fictional independence” 
of India and Pakistan and called for revolu¬ 
tionary struggle. 

Immediately after the close of the youth 
conference the second congress of the Com¬ 
munist Party of India met. In March 1948 the 
Communist Party of Pakistan (CPP) held its 
founding congress and elected a central com¬ 
mittee; Sajjad Sahher became general secre¬ 
tary. 
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HISTORY 

The Pakistani party was burdened from the 
outset with the same obligation as the other 
parties throughout Southeast Asia. Violent 
insurgent action was the order of the day, and 
communists in India, Burma, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, and elsewhere were trying to trans¬ 
form this theory into action in 1948. The 
communists in Pakistan followed suit. The 
attempt was concentrated in East Pakistan, 
where geographic and political conditions, es¬ 
pecially the possibility of contact with the 
Indian and Burmese communists, led the 
weak communist cadres to believe that such 
action stood a chance of success. 

The plan was to arouse the peasantry 
against the landowners and then transform 
the peasants’ movement into a communist-led 
insurrection similar to those in Burma and 
Malaysia. This movement had started with 
expropriation of the large land holdings, and 
in 1950 it took the form of an armed insurrec¬ 
tion in the district of Mymensingh. The local 
governments of numerous villages were sup¬ 
pressed and “popular governments” were in¬ 
stalled. When the Pakistani army intervened 
and quelled the insurrection, several commu¬ 
nist leaders fled to the Garo Hills of India. 

The communist leaders did not yet believe 
themselves totally defeated, nor did they yet 
consider the tactic of violence to be ineffec¬ 
tive; they continued the same policy through 
1950 and 1951. In March 1951 the govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan announced discovery of a 
plot hatched by communist leaders and a 
small group of officers, which came to be 
known as the “Rawalpindi plot.” Police ac¬ 
tion resulted in the arrest of several superior 
officers, as well as the arrest of Sajjad Sahher a 
month later. Feros Din Mansour assumed the 
functions of general secretary, and in June the 
party announced a draft program advocating a 
“popular-democratic revolution” as the next 
step for Pakistan. 

The failure of violence obliged the commu¬ 
nists to consider other tactics, such as political 
action, both legal and illegal. The objective of 


a popular-democratic revolution was modi¬ 
fied to the creation of a broad national front 
directed against the “imperialists and their 
lackeys.” In contrast to the insurgent activity 
in East Pakistan, the communists in West Paki¬ 
stan concentrated on legal activity. In the 
labor field they scored some success with the 
workers of Lahore and the dockers of Ka¬ 
rachi. The Partisans of Peace also made its 
appearance and in May 1952 held its second 
national conference in Lahore. This move¬ 
ment was active in all the international propa¬ 
ganda activities of this period—the Stockholm 
peace appeal, the five-power pact, and various 
groups opposing the atomic bomb, alleged 
bacteriological warfare in Korea, etc. 

The Pakistani party also attemtped to or¬ 
ganize an underground apparatus, but the au¬ 
thorities reacted with increasing firmness. 
When disturbances broke out in Karachi in 
January 1953, the government placed the 
blame on the communists and proceeded to 
arrest party members. That same month a 
special tribunal convicted fourteen defend¬ 
ants, including Akhbar Khan, of trying to 
overthrow the government in alliance with the 
communists and of trying to set up a “progres¬ 
sive” regime in the country. 

The showdown between the government 
and the communists finally came around 
1954. In the elections for the legislative as¬ 
sembly of East Pakistan, the Muslim League, 
in power for seven years, won only ten seats 
out of 309, while the opposition United 
Front, supported by the communists, won 
223 seats. The Cominform enthusiastically 
proclaimed that “the Constituent Assembly 
elections in East Pakistan ... demonstrated 
that the popular masses resolutely reject the 
policy of intrigue with the U.S. aggressors and 
do not want to become cannon fodder for the 
sake of the profits of U.S. imperialists.” 1 Pak¬ 
istani authorities reacted by outlawing the 
party. This measure was taken first in East 
Pakistan, when Governor General Iskander 
Mirza published a special communique on 
July 6,1954, announcing the outlawing of the 
CPP following police operations during which 
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more than 1,000 party members and 
sympathizers had been arrested. The ban was 
then extended to the entire country,and even 
the trade unions under communist influence 
were affected by the legislation. 

In ensuing years the communists sought 
legal outlets under various guises, such as the 
strongly leftist National Awami Party, found¬ 
ed in July 1957 by Maulana Bhashani. Howev¬ 
er, the military coup of 1958 interrupted this 
activity for a time; the government of Ayub 
Khan also arrested Bhashani, and his party 
did not participate in elections until 1965, in 
alliance with other opposition parties. 

The communists continued their attempts 
to combine clandestine and legal activities and 
to find new legal outlets. However, they en¬ 
countered opposition from the authorities in 
both areas. Hasan Nasir, one of the prominent 
party leaders, was arrested several times for 
communist activities and released after a time 
in prison. He was arrested again in August 
1960 and transferred from the prison in Kara¬ 
chi to the Lahore fortress, where he died on 
November 13. According to the police ver¬ 
sion, he committed suicide; the communists 
claimed that he was tortured to death. The 
national-front tactic was more effective, and 
the formation of a National Democratic Front 
with Hussein Suhrawardy, former prime min¬ 
ister and leader of the Awami party, was 
hailed by the communists: “The establish¬ 
ment of the National Democratic Front, 
which unites all the opposition groups, all the 
former political leaders removed by Ayub- 
khan [sic] from leading positions in political 
life, shows that the social base of the present 
rulers has become narrower and their posi¬ 
tions weaker.” 3 

Meanwhile, the communists also concen¬ 
trated on building up their own political 
strength, particularly among workers and stu¬ 
dents. Among both these groups they were 


more successful in East Pakistan than in West 
Pakistan. Communist students were very ac¬ 
tive at Dacca University; intermittent strikes 
were provoked, and in 1962 communists even 
managed to organize mass demonstrations in 
the large cities of East Pakistan. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The CPP has been conspicuous by its absence 
from all the important international commu¬ 
nist meetings. It has never been discussed in 
the official organ of the Cominform or in the 
Prague review Problemes de la paix et du 
socialisme. There was no Pakistani delegation 
at the 1957 world conference of communist 
parties, attended by both Nikita Khrushchev 
and Mao Tse-tung, or at the subsequent con¬ 
ference in November 1960. 
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PANAMA 


The communist movement in Panama began 
with the creation of the leftist Laborite Party 
(Partido Laborista) about 1926. This small 
party provided a vehicle for the few Panama¬ 
nian communists until, on instructions from 
Moscow, they broke away to form the Com¬ 
munist Party of Panama (Partido Comunista 
del Panama, PCP) in 1930. Among the early 
communist leaders were Eliseo Echevez and 
Cristobal Segundo. The latter was the party’s 
candidate for presidency of the republic in 
1947. 

HISTORY 

The communists enjoyed full legality and 
freedom of operation in Panama until 1953. 
For a time during and after World War II they 
gained a strong position in the organized labor 
movement, but they were unable to compete 
effectively against the socialists and dema¬ 
gogic politicians of various personalist parties 
or to attract enough votes to elect any candi¬ 
dates to public office. In a vain attempt to in¬ 
crease its popular appeal, the party adopted 
its present name, Party of the People (Partido 
del Pueblo, PP), in 1944. 

Proscription of the party in 1953 reduced 
its already limited appeal to employees of the 
government and of the Canal Zone. There¬ 
after its following was restricted chiefly to 
students and working-class employees of pri¬ 
vate concerns. The communists were not even 
able to take an active part in the Cuban-based 
attack on the country in 1959. In 1964 they 
demonstrated a brief ability to exert influence 
out of proportion to their numbers by cooper¬ 
ating with ultranationalists and other extrem¬ 
ists during the anti-United States rioting. 
However, they were unable to sustain public 
interest or promote significant violence once 


the crisis had passed. In 1965 the party re¬ 
tained a strong position only among a few 
vociferous university student groups. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The Panamanian party has never been large; 
by 1963 membership had fallen to about 150 
members. In 1964, in the wake of the anti- 
United States rioting in Panama City and the 
Canal Zone, the party grew to perhaps 500 
members, but it quickly declined. United 
States sources estimated party membership in 
1965 as about 300. 1 For a full discussion of 
party strength see Latin America. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The Panamanian party did not affiliate with 
the Comintern until the 1930s. For a discus¬ 
sion of other aspects of relations with the in¬ 
ternational movement see Latin America . 

The party has adopted a pro-Soviet posi¬ 
tion in the ideological dispute with Commu¬ 
nist China, but one of the communist-influ¬ 
enced student groups, the Reform Unity 
Movement, has endorsed the Chinese views. 

PARTY PRESS ORGAN 

The Panamanian party sporadically issues the 
clandestine newspaper El Mazo . 

PARTY CONGRESSES 

1st congress, PCP, December 1943, Panama 
City. 

2d congress, PP, 1948, Panama City 
3d congress, PP, March-April 1951, Panama 
City 

Since it was outlawed in 1953 the party ap¬ 
pears to have employed plenary and expanded 
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sessions of the central committee, held in 
secrecy, at approximately one-year intervals, 
as a substitute for the national congress. 
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PARAGUAY 


The Paraguayan Communist Party (Partido 
Comunista Paraguayo, PCP) was founded in 
1928 by a small group of self-styled Marxist 
intellectuals and former anarchists from the 
labor movement in Asuncion. Obdulio Barthe 
and Oscar Creydt, still active in 1965, were 
among the early leaders of the new party. 

HISTORY 

The Paraguayan party has never enjoyed com¬ 
plete freedom of operation and has not been 
able to exert significant influence in national 
affairs. It has been formally proscribed since 
1936. Since before the founding of the party 
the country has been ruled by a series of 
rigorously anticommunist dictatorships; 
hence the communists have been allowed to 
work freely only during the brief interludes 
between regimes. Their high point occurred 
during the mid-1940s, when the party had 
some 8,000 members and a strong position in 
the national labor confederation. With the 
imposition of a new authoritarian govern¬ 
ment, however, the party was again repressed, 
and its leaders were imprisoned or sent into 
exile. The effective strength of the party has 
steadily declined since that period, although 
the continual deportation of communists who 
were recruited, trained, and raised to posi¬ 


tions of importance within the clandestine 
party has resulted in the buildup of a largely 
inactive but substantial communist reserve in 
Uruguay and Argentina, ready to resume 
operations in Paraguay when the political situ¬ 
ation permits. 

The exile party sought to launch a Cuban- 
style guerrilla “war of national liberation” in 
late 1959 and early 1960, but it was quickly 
routed by the Paraguayan army. This defeat 
appears to have contributed to a factionalism 
that resulted in at least two open splits in the 
party in the 1960s. In mid-1963 a pro-Chinese 
minority broke away to form the Paraguayan 
Leninist Communist Party (Partido Comu¬ 
nista Leninista Paraguayo, PCLP). In 1965 a 
faction under the leadership of Obdulio 
Barthe called for the ouster of the party’s 
secretary general, Oscar Creydt, on grounds of 
inactivity and personalism and styled itself a 
commission for reorganization of the party. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

United States sources estimated that in 1965 
there were about 500 communists within Par¬ 
aguay and perhaps 4,500 in exile, chiefly in 
Argentina and Uruguay. 1 For a full discussion 
see Latin America. 
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RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

For a discussion of the Paraguayan commu¬ 
nists’ role in the international communist 
movement see Latin America. 

The PCP is pro-Soviet and the PCLP has 
taken a pro-Chinese stand in the Sino-Soviet 
dispute. Both parties, however, advocate the 
use of violence as the proper road to socialism 
in Paraguay. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

The PCP issues an irregular clandestine news¬ 
paper, Unidad paraguaya. During the 1960s it 
also published a journal, Adelante, more or 
less monthly. 


CONGRESSES OF THE PCP 

Only two congresses had been held by 1965, 
the first in June 1941 and the second in 1949. 
The summons for a third congress was issued 
in 1955, but a decade later it had not yet met. 
In these circumstances, according to the 
Barthe group, the party had been without a 
statute since at least 1955. 
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PERU 


The impact of the Russian revolution and the 
rise of the Comintern produced two irrecon¬ 
cilable political organizations in the commu¬ 
nity of young intellectuals in Peru. The first of 
these was the American Popular Revolution¬ 
ary Alliance (Alianza Popular Revolucionaria 
Americana, APRA), founded in Mexico by 
the Peruvian Victor Raul Haya de la Torre in 
1924. The second was the Peruvian Commu¬ 
nist Party (Partido ComunistaPeruano,PCP). 
At the outset nearly all the self-styled Marxist 
revolutionaries in Peru were drawn to the 
APRA, but in 1928, when it became apparent 


that Haya de la Torre was determined to fol¬ 
low his own ideological path, a small group 
broke away to form the Peruvian Socialist 
Party (Partido Socialista Peruano, PSP). 

Outstanding among the leaders of the PSP 
was Jose Carlos Mariategui, perhaps the only 
original Marxist theoretician of Latin Ameri¬ 
ca. In a series of brilliant essays Mariategui 
held that the teachings of Marx should be 
adapted to the unique politicocultural reality 
of Peru and other predominantly Indian coun¬ 
tries of Latin America. The PSP was represent- 
ed at the Latin American communist 
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congresses in Montevideo and Buenos Aires in 
1929, where this thesis was denounced. Maria- 
tegui died in May 1930, before accepting or 
rejecting Lenin’s Twenty-one Conditions for 
Admission to the Comintern. Later that year 
several of his disciples, including Eudocio Ra¬ 
vines and Julio Portocarrero, converted the 
PSP into the Peruvian Communist Party, 
which was accepted as a member of the Com¬ 
intern. In the 1940s Ravines and Portocarrero 
were expelled from the party. 

HISTORY 

The PCP has never realized its potential as one 
of the stronger communist organizations in 
Latin America. Although it has been techni¬ 
cally illegal since 1933, the PCP has enjoyed 
considerable de facto freedom of operation at 
various times, because it was usually regarded 
by the ruling groups as less dangerous than 
Haya de la Torre’s large, militantly anticom¬ 
munist APRA, which advocated sweeping so¬ 
cial reform. Under these circumstances the 
communists were allowed to develop a strong 
following among university students and in¬ 
dustrial workers in Lima and in the southern 
half of the country. During World War II and 
the immediate postwar “era of good feeling” 
the party attained a membership of about 
30,000 and control of much of the organized 
labor movement. Even during the authoritari¬ 
an Odria regime of 1948 to 1956, while the 
communist party as such was being suppressed, 
a communist labor leader, Juan P. Luna, was 
elected to the senate, and several of his associ¬ 
ates served in the chamber of deputies. None¬ 
theless, the repression of the party after 1948, 
and the emergence of numerous rival extrem¬ 
ist organizations after 1959, caused a gradual 
but uninterrupted decline in active member¬ 
ship. 

A persistent weakness of the communist 
movement in Peru is factionalism, both within 
the party and within the Peruvian left as a 
whole. The impact of the Cuban revolution 
exacerbated this weakness. The heightened 


urgency for social change contributed in 1963 
to the election of President Belaunde Terry, 
whom the communists supported and sought 
to influence;however, it also split the left into 
various factions divided over personalities and 
tactics. Among the more vociferous of these 
was the Castroist Movement of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Left (Movimiento de la Izquierda Re¬ 
volutionary), which tried to launch a guerrilla 
movement in 1965, provoking the regime to 
restrict the activities of all left-wing groups, 
including the communists. 

The Sino-Soviet dispute had even more 
deleterious effects within the PCP, splitting 
the central committee wide open. Raul 
Acosta Salas, the party’s secretary general, 
and Jorge del Prado, former secretary general, 
supported the Soviet view, while Jose Soto- 
mayor Perez and Saturnino Paredes Macedo 
of the central committee endorsed the Chi¬ 
nese position. In January 1964 the latter 
group “expelled” the pro-Soviet faction and 
set itself up as the authentic Peruvian Commu¬ 
nist Party. Thus in 1965 there were two com¬ 
munist parties of the same name, each claim¬ 
ing to speak for all Peruvian communists, and 
each neutralizing the other’s efforts. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

United States sources estimated the member¬ 
ship of the Peruvian communist parties in 
1965 as about 5,000, with about 25,000 
sympathizers. 1 For a full discussion of party 
strength see Latin America. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

For a discussion of the relationship of the 
Peruvian party and of Eudocio Ravines to the 
Moscow-directed international movement see 
Latin America . 

PARTY PRESS ORGAN 

The PCP newspaper Unidad appears at fre¬ 
quent but irregular intervals. 
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CONGRESSES AND CONFERENCES 
OF THE PCP 

1st congress, 1942 

2d congress, May 1946 

3d congress, August 1948 

2d conference, February 1956 

3d conference, 1960 

4th congress, August-September 1962 

4th conference, August 1964 

The first national conference was probably 
held before 1946. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


The communist movement in the Philippines 
originated in the strong peasant and trade- 
union movements which appeared shortly af¬ 
ter World War I. Jacinto Manahan, allegedly 
one of the earliest Filipino communists, or¬ 
ganized the Union of Filipino Tenants in 
1919. This organization soon expanded to 
include agricultural laborers in its member¬ 
ship, and in 1924 it assumed the name Nation¬ 
al Union of Peasants in the Philippines. It 
quickly became the basis for continuing com¬ 
munist activity among the peasantry, especial¬ 
ly in the central provinces of Bulacan and 
Neuva Ecija. In 1942 the Union of Peasants 
was absorbed into the Hukbalahap resistance 
movement. 

With the notable exception of Manahan, 
the early communist organizers were urban- 
oriented intellectuals and labor leaders, as¬ 
sisted and encouraged in their efforts by rep¬ 
resentatives of other communist parties. In 
1924, at the invitation of William Janequette 
of the United States, a delegation of Filipino 
labor leaders attended the Comintern- 


sponsored Conference of the Transport Work¬ 
ers of the Pacific, held in Canton (China). The 
five-man delegation was led by Domingo 
Ponce, who returned to Manila and founded a 
small “secretariat” under the direction of the 
Comintern. Janequette remained in Manila to 
render assistance. 

Tan Malaka, the Indonesian Comintern 
agent, was in Manila from 1925 to 1927 and 
became quite popular with many Filipino po¬ 
litical, labor, and academic leaders. Among his 
associates was Crisanto Evangelista, a fiery 
labor leader who became a key figure in 
founding the communist party. Evangelista 
was president of the printers’ union, active in 
the leadership of the Congress of Filipino 
Workers, and well known in radical circles. 
When the Congress of Filipino Workers held 
its first convention in 1928, Evangelista and 
his supporters persuaded that organization to 
affiliate with the Red International of Labor 
Unions and establish its own political party, 
the Workers’ Party (Partido Obrero). After 
setting up the party under his own leadership, 
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Evangelista and another Filipino communist, 
Cirilio Bognot, left for Moscow, where they 
were joined by Manahan, who was there at the 
invitation of the Peasants’ International. All 
three attended the sixth Comintern congress 
in 1928. 

On Ills return to Manila Evangelista de¬ 
livered a series of controversial public lectures 
at the University of the Philippines. His radi¬ 
cal views alarmed government officials and 
triggered a strong negative reaction in the 
press. He also came under attack by his more 
conservative colleagues in the Congress of Fili¬ 
pino Workers. When Evangelista and his sup¬ 
porters failed to gain control of this organiza¬ 
tion, they seceded from it to create their own, 
the Congress of the Sons of Sweat of the 
Philippines. The new group was founded on 
May 5, 1930, and at its first convention, on 
August 26, the assembled delegates moved to 
become the Communist Party of the Philip¬ 
pines (Partido Komunista ng Pilipinas, PKP). 
A committee was formed to write a statute, a 
political bureau and a central committee were 
elected, and a party organ, Titis (Spark), was 
founded. The creation of the PKP was an¬ 
nounced on November 7, 1930, in the Plaza 
Moriones, Manila. 

HISTORY 

Two years after the PKP was founded, follow¬ 
ing violent peasant riots in which the Philip¬ 
pine communists were involved, the supreme 
court declared it illegal, and many of the party 
leaders were imprisoned. United States com¬ 
munists were active in their behalf, and one of 
them, James Allen, was influential in persuad¬ 
ing President Manuel Quezon to pardon the 
prisoners and allow the party legal status in 
1938. This protection and guidance by the 
United States party was, in fact, in accordance 
with a Comintern directive of 1923 and was 
maintained until the eve of the Japanese at¬ 
tack on Manila. 

When the PKP reappeared in the open in 
1938, it merged with the recently created 
Socialist Party of the Philippines (Partido So- 


cialista ng Pilipinas) and the Chinese Bureau, a 
branch of the Communist Party of China. The 
united party kept the name Partido Komu¬ 
nista ng Pilipinas, but abandoned its former 
policies of violence. In line with the Comin¬ 
tern’s popular-front tactics, the PKP now 
established antifascist front organizations and 
attempted to effect an anti-Japanese eco¬ 
nomic boycott. 

In anticipation of Japanese invasion and 
occupation, by October 1941 the communists 
had begun organizing a guerrilla resistance 
movement. In March 1942 they established 
the People’s Anti-Japanese Army (Hukbong 
Bay an Labon sa Hapon, Hukbalahap), whose 
members became known as Huks. Edgar 
Snow’s Red Star over China and a military 
treatise by Chu Teh apparently provided early 
guidelines for organization and training, and 
later a colonel from the Chinese communist 
Eighth Route Army served as instructor in 
tactics and as advisor. 

During the Japanese occupation of the 
Philippines the Hukbalahap rendered signal 
service as a resistance organization. In the 
central provinces of Luzon it was successful in 
mobilizing the peasantry and establishing po¬ 
litical and administrative hegemony. After the 
defeat of Japan it continued to exercise con¬ 
trol in these areas through provincial and 
town officials appointed without the sanction 
of the central government. In the immediate 
postwar years the Hukbalahap attempted to 
create a political organization and elect its 
own candidates to local and national office. 
To this end it founded a National Peasants’ 
Union and a new labor federation, the Con¬ 
gress of Labor Organization. The Hukbalahap 
also adopted the name People’s Liberation 
Army (Hukbong Mapagpalaya ng Bayan) and 
refused government offers to negotiate the 
surrender of its arms. As a consequence, Presi¬ 
dent Manuel Roxas in 1948 issued an execu¬ 
tive order outlawing both the National Peas¬ 
ants’ Union and the People’s Liberation 
Army. Efforts by President Quirino to recon¬ 
cile these organizations with the government 
also failed. 
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In 1946 the PKP had founded the Demo¬ 
cratic Alliance as a front to enable its candi¬ 
dates to participate in the national election. 
Six communist candidates were successful in 
the election, but they were barred from taking 
office on charges of fraud and corruption. The 
party immediately undertook intensive insur¬ 
gent activity against the central government, 
although there was evidence of intense rivalry 
in the party leadership and bitter struggles 
over party policies. 

In January 1950 the PKP political bureau 
declared that a revolutionary situation existed 
in the Philippines and made plans to seize 
power from the government by May 1952. In 
the interim the territorial base of the People’s 
Liberation Army was to be expanded through 
guerilla warfare, mass support was to be 
rallied through the labor organizations, and 
the political order was to be weakened 
through infiltration of the central govern¬ 
ment. When these conditions had been ful¬ 
filled a general uprising was to be launched to 
seize control of the government. In October 
1950, however, the secretary of defense, 
Ramon Magsaysay, conducted raids on party 
headquarters in Manila and the residences of 
the leading political bureau members and 
seized documents disclosing the PKP’s plans. 
Magsaysay embarked on a strong campaign 
against the insurgents, and by combined tac¬ 
tics of clemency and force of arms, he scored a 
resounding success. Party membership de¬ 
clined, recruitment dropped, and many party 
leaders were killed, captured, or surrendered. 
By 1952, the year the PKP had planned to 
triumph, communist strength had dwindled 
by 60 percent. In 1957 an antisubversion law 
was passed, and the PKP, with its allied organi¬ 
zations, was outlawed for the third time. 

These reverses did not serve to change the 
communist goal of overthrowing the Philip¬ 
pine government. There is evidence that by 
1965 the communists were involved in re¬ 
grouping and reestablishing their influence. 
Particularly in central Luzon, they had under¬ 
taken intensive recruitment of cadres for sub¬ 
versive activities and had taken advantage of 


local chaotic and depressed conditions to step 
up their terrorist activities. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The organizational structure of the PKP has 
undergone many changes since its creation. 
According to recent information, 1 the party 
is organized on four levels—national, provin¬ 
cial, city or district, and cell. Theoretically, 
the national congress is the highest authority 
and is composed of elected delegates from the 
lower levels of the party hierarchy on the basis 
of uniform representation. When the national 
congress is not in session, the central commit¬ 
tee assumes its powers. Real power, however, 
resides in a three-man secretariat, which has 
replaced the political bureau. 

A number of subordinate organizations re¬ 
port to the secretariat. The members of an 
advisory group, in charge of party activities in 
peasant, labor, youth, and student organiza¬ 
tions, are responsible for coordinating the 
united front of the party in their respective 
areas. The secretariat cadre is charged with 
transmitting secretariat directives to various 
subordinate groups. The political intelligence 
bureau, the PKP’s espionage branch, provides 
the secretariat with information about the 
“enemy” and about party members. 

The People’s Liberation Army, the insur¬ 
gent arm of the party, is also directed by the 
secretariat. Membership is usually divided 
into regular, combat-support, or service- 
support units. Regulars are full-time armed 
members of the party. Combat-support mem¬ 
bers, also armed, may be farmers during the 
daylight hours and insurgents at night. 
Service-support members are charged with 
organizing new recruits. Widely distributed 
throughout the barrios of central Luzon, 
these members are also responsible for raising 
money and for courier duty. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

In the period prior to World War II Philippine 
communists participated in Comintern- 
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sponsored labor organizations and confer¬ 
ences outside the Philippines. Both of the 
party’s mass organizations, the National 
Union of Peasants and the Congress of the 
Sons of Sweat, were affiliated with the Com¬ 
intern through the Profintem and Peasants’ 
International. The first public declarations of 
party officials proclaimed the PKP a branch of 
the Comintern, with identical aims and ideals. 
On occasion party officials journeyed to the 
Soviet Union. 

During World War II communications with 
Western communist parties and organizations 
were disrupted, and their influence waned. 
However, Chinese influence and prestige in¬ 
creased. The Hukbalahap gradually assumed 
the organizational structure and tactics of the 
Chinese People’s Liberation Army, and in 
1946 it assumed the name People’s Liberation 
Army. Nevertheless, the PKP’s relationship to 
foreign communist parties was obscure and 
has remained so. Although Marxist theory 
appears to predominate among the remaining 
party leaders, there is little or no substantial 
evidence of cooperation with or support from 


either the People’s Republic of China or the 

Soviet Union. 
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POLAND 


From its first organized efforts in the 1830s 
Polish socialism contained an element of pro¬ 
test against the political suppression and eco¬ 
nomic exploitation of the Poles by the three 
partition powers, Prussia, Russia, and Austria. 
The nationalist sentiments generated at this 
stage among Polish workers and peasants cul¬ 
minated nearly a century later in their support 
for an independent Polish state and their op¬ 
position to the bolshevik concept of interna¬ 
tionalism. 

The communist movement in Poland had 
its origin in two socialist organizations, the 


Polish Socialist Party (Polska Partja Socjali- 
styczna, PPS), founded in Paris in November 
1892 at a convention of representatives of 
socialist organizations in Poland, and the So¬ 
cial Democracy of the Kingdom of Poland 
(Socjal-Demokracja Krolestwa Polskiego, 
SDKP), founded in the spring of 1893 by a 
dissident group from the Paris convention. 
The program of the PPS was a blend of Marx¬ 
ist doctrine and nationalist aspirations, with 
the goal of an independent Polish socialist 
state. The SDKP, under the leadership of Ju¬ 
lian Marchlewski, Rosa Luxemburg, and Adolf 
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Warski (Warszawski), based its program on the 
Marxist slogan that “workers have no coun¬ 
try” and opposed the demands for an inde¬ 
pendent Poland. Furthermore, the PPS aimed 
at spreading its activities throughout all three 
partition areas of Poland and refused to be 
tied to the Russian social-democratic organi¬ 
zation. This policy was strongly opposed by 
Rosa Luxemburg and the SDKP on the prem¬ 
ise that any unification of the Polish work¬ 
ers in the three areas would remove them from 
the working-class movements in Germany, 
Russia, and Austria, and thus weaken the rev¬ 
olutionary stimulus in these countries. This 
theory by definition excluded Polish inde¬ 
pendence. The PPS claimed that the SDKP’s 
acceptance of the partitions was not only 
betrayal of the Polish cause, but was also 
contrary to Marx’s demand that Poland be 
reconstructed as an independent state. The 
SDKP, in turn, accused the PPS of “social 
patriotism” and nationalism. 

The PPS remained faithful to its program 
and refused to enter into any permanent rela¬ 
tionship with the Russian social democrats. It 
did cooperate with them in the struggle 
against Russian autocracy, but a group of PPS 
members who objected to the terrorist activi¬ 
ties of the PPS fighting squads, under the 
leadership of Jozef Pifsudski, proclaimed it¬ 
self a separate party in 1906, the PPS-Left 
(PPS-Lewica, PPS-L). In the meantime, a 
workers’ party in Vilna, led by Feliks Dzier- 
zyriski, had joined the SDKP, and in 1900 the 
party had renamed itself the Social Democ¬ 
racy of the Kingdom of Poland and Lithuania 
(Socjal-Demokracja Krolestwa Polskiego i Lit- 
wy, SDKPL). The SDKPL became affiliated 
with the Russian party in 1906 and was in¬ 
volved in the bolshevik-menshevik struggle. 

In 1915 Russian authorities, retreating be¬ 
fore the advancing German and Austrian ar¬ 
mies, evacuated about 2 million workers and 
peasants from Poland into Russia. These evac¬ 
uees included numerous members of the PPS, 
SDKPL, and PPS-L. After the overthrow of 
the czarist regime in March 1917, these party 
members revived their organizations and de¬ 


veloped extensive political propaganda among 
the evacuees and refugees. The SDKPL and 
the PPS-L openly sympathized with the Rus¬ 
sian bolsheviks, and when the Provisional 
Government of Russia was in turn overthrown 
by the bolsheviks in November 1917, their 
close cooperation became formalized. Both 
parties played leading roles in the Polish com¬ 
missariat, created as part of Stalin’s Commis¬ 
sariat of Nationality Affairs, and both were 
ordered to prepare a bolshevik revolution in 
Poland. 

The military collapse of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary opened the way for the res¬ 
toration of an independent Polish state, to 
comprise the former partition areas held by 
Russia, Germany, and Austria. On November 
14, 1918, representatives of the PPS joined a 
coalition government with centrist and leftist 
peasant parties. The new government an¬ 
nounced a program of broad social reform, 
promised land to the peasants, and called for 
elections to a constituent assembly. The 
SDKPL and PPS-L, hoping to obtain armed 
support from Soviet Russia, ignored the resur¬ 
rected Polish state and refused to participate 
in the left-centrist coalition. Both parties an¬ 
nounced they would continue to struggle for a 
“social revolution” in Poland which would 
introduce a Soviet-style dictatorship of the 
proletariat and would place the country under 
Moscow’s control as a federated soviet repub¬ 
lic. During these turbulent days sporadic 
workers’ councils (rady robotnicze ) sprang up 
in industrial centers and some villages. The 
SDKPL and PPS-L played a considerable part 
in establishing these councils, but a large num¬ 
ber of them arose on local initiative, under the 
leadership of leftist peasant and socialist ele¬ 
ments. 

The enthusiasm with which the Poles greet¬ 
ed the rebirth of an independent Polish state 
placed the SDKPL and PPS-L (with a com¬ 
bined active membership of about 5,000)in a 
precarious position. In this political atmos¬ 
phere, an earlier plan for the unification of the 
SDKPL and PPS-L matured. On December 16, 
1918, after prolonged negotiations, this fu- 
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sion was accomplished, and the creation of a 
Communist Workers’ Party of Poland (Komu- 
nistyczna Partja Robotnicza Polski, KPRP) 
was announced. 

HISTORY 

1918 to 1938 In the program adopted at 
the unification congress the new KPRP assert¬ 
ed its behef in the forthcoming world revolu¬ 
tion and rather nebulously outhned its im¬ 
mediate tasks as destruction of capitalism and 
its subservient institutions, introduction of 
the dictatorship of the “proletariat of towns 
and villages,” and nationalization of industry, 
commerce, and land. The KPRP immediately 
embarked on a broad program of antigovem- 
ment propaganda and street demonstrations, 
which had only a small following and little 
success. In January 1919 the KPRP abstained 
from participation in elections to the constit¬ 
uent assembly. That same month the govern¬ 
ment decreed the registration of all social and 
pohtical organizations with the local adminis¬ 
trative authorities. Comphance with this de¬ 
cree would have allowed the KPRP to operate 
legally, but it would also have implied recogni¬ 
tion of the Polish state. The party chose to 
place itself outside the law and went under¬ 
ground, where it remained until it was dis¬ 
solved by the Comintern in 1938. 

In February 1919, on the heels of the 
retreating Germans, the Soviet Red Army, 
with five weak Polish “red regiments” in its 
ranks, began its advance “toward the Vistula 
River and Warsaw.” 1 The KPRP and some 
Jewish radical groups welcomed the “armed 
assistance of the Russian proletariat” and sab¬ 
otaged Polish defense measures. On August 2, 
1920, at the peak of the Red Army’s advance 
into Poland, Soviet authorities in Bialystok 
created a provisional revolutionary commit¬ 
tee for Poland, which was to prepare for the 
establishment of a Polish soviet republic, with 
the KPRP as the ruling party. The Red Army 
was defeated at the gates of Warsaw in mid- 
August and retreated from Poland. The Pol¬ 
ish-Soviet peace treaty at Riga on March 18, 


1921, put an end to Moscow’s hopes that a 
sovietized Poland would form a bridge to rev¬ 
olutionary Germany. Lenin gave up his im¬ 
mediate design for world revolution and 
turned to the consolidation of Soviet power 
inside Russia. At the same time, he scolded 
the Polish communists for their “Luxemburg- 
ist error” of refusing to recognize the inde¬ 
pendent Polish state as an expression of the 
national self-determination which he and his 
party advocated. 

The aftermath of the war offered the 
KPRP fertile ground for propaganda and re¬ 
cruitment. Splinter groups from Polish and 
Jewish workers’ and peasants’ parties joined 
the KPRP. Some defectors from the PPS gave 
the party a seat in the constituent assembly 
(Stanislaw Uancucki) and a future leader (Je¬ 
rzy Sochacki [Czeszejko]). Henryk Henry - 
kowski (Saul Amsterdam), who came from a 
Jewish group, played a leading role in Polish 
communism until World War II and in com¬ 
munist-dominated Poland after 1945. In 1922 
the KPRP participated in the parliamentary 
elections through a front, the Union of Urban 
and Rural Proletariats, receiving 130,000 
votes and two seats out of 444. 

The KPRP, at that time still isolated from 
the Polish proletariat, only reluctantly accept¬ 
ed the Comintern’s united-front-from-below 
plan to detach the workers’ masses from their 
social-democratic leaders. At the third party 
conference in April 1922 a newly elected lead¬ 
ership—Adolf Warski, Max Walecki (Horwitz), 
and Wera Kostrzewa (Maria Koszucka), all 
proponents of more moderate party tactics- 
adjusted the party’s activities to the newline. 

The second KPRP congress was held in 
Moscow in August 1923. With Lenin deathly 
ill, Zinoviev was directing the Comintern in 
close cooperation with Stalin. The struggle 
between Stalin and Trotsky for Lenin’s man¬ 
tle was not yet in the open, and the KPRP was 
loyally following Comintern instructions. In¬ 
ternal difficulties in Poland raised great hopes, 
and Comintern and Soviet support, especially 
lavish Financial subsidies, strengthened the 
Polish party at a time when Moscow was pre- 
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paring in great secrecy for a communist up¬ 
rising in Germany. 

The revolt in Hamburg in October 1923 
was followed in early November by bloody 
riots in Cracow. For a short time it seemed 
that the revolutionary wave of 1918 could be 
revived in Poland and Germany, but in both 
cases the governments suppressed the rebel¬ 
lions. The communist-inspired Hamburg re¬ 
volt resulted in a dispute between the Com¬ 
munist Party of Germany and the Comintern. 
The leaders of the KPRP sided with the Ger¬ 
man party and expressed concern that the 
controversy between Stalin and Trotsky 
might produce a split in the Soviet party; a 
reply from Moscow, signed by Stalin, rebuked 
them. A few Polish communists in Moscow, 
better informed on the situation than their 
comrades in Poland, attacked the KPRP lead¬ 
ership as opportunistic and unable to lead the 
party along revolutionary paths. 

By the time of the fifth Comintern con¬ 
gress in June-July 1924 the Stalin-Trotsky 
controversy had become a violent struggle. A 
special commission, under Stalin’s chairman¬ 
ship, was appointed to deal with the “Polish 
question.” It deposed the entire Polish leader¬ 
ship, and the leftist opposition, headed by 
Julian Leriski (Leszczyriski), Leon Purman, 
and L. Domski (Henryk Stein, also known as 
Kaminski), was installed in Moscow. This 
high-handed interference by the Comintern in 
the internal affairs of one of its sections be¬ 
came a precedent for similar dismissals and 
appointments by Stalin in other parties. 

In March 1925 the third KPRP congress 
was held in Minsk, on Soviet soil, with Stalin 
as a member of its honorary presidium. The 
congress “approved” the decisions of the Pol¬ 
ish commission at the fifth Comintern con¬ 
gress by electing the new leadership appointed 
in Moscow. It also adopted the Comintern’s 
decision to reorganize and bolshevize the par¬ 
ty and voted for a more revolutionary course 
in party activities. Finally, the party was re¬ 
named the Communist Party of Poland (Ko- 
munistyczna Partja Polski, KKP),without the 
word “workers,” as an expression of its inten¬ 


tion to pay more attention to the peasants, 
“the proletarian allies of the workers.” 

Even before their confirmation by the 
third party congress the new leaders had initi¬ 
ated a wave of sabotage, riots, and assassina¬ 
tions. Four of the terrorists were caught, con¬ 
victed in court, and executed;two others were 
killed in a fight with the police. This reprisal 
was attacked by other communist parties and 
their front organizations as repression by 
“white” Poland, but the government was able 
to bring terror and subversion to a halt, and in 
May 1925 nearly all the members of the KPP 
central committee were arrested. Domski, 
who had managed to avoid arrest, became the 
new party leader. Shortly afterward, however, 
he and his central committee also fell from 
Moscow’s graces. A new Polish commission of 
the Comintern, under Stalin’s chairmanship, 
convened hastily in Moscow in July 1925 to 
censure Domski and his central committee 
and summarily dismissed them. With most of 
the Moscow-subservient communists in jail, 
Stalin was forced to reinstate the “rightist” 
Warski to leadership. 

The fourth party conference held in Mos¬ 
cow in December 1925 rubber-stamped Sta¬ 
lin’s decisions on the new leadership and elab¬ 
orated a new program which heavily stressed 
the agrarian and peasant problem. This was 
aimed at broadening communist activities in 
Poland from the narrow base of industrial 
workers (where the PPS and Christian demo¬ 
crats enjoyed more success and influence) to 
the landless peasants and smallholders. The 
growing economic crisis in Poland seemed to 
favor these plans. Warski utilized his position 
in the parliament to advocate a rapproche¬ 
ment with the Soviet Union in order to secure 
the Russian market for industrial and agricul¬ 
tural exports. At a meeting of the Comintern 
in March 1926 Zinoviev pointed to Poland as 
the next possibility for revolution. 

In March and April 1926 riots of the unem¬ 
ployed occurred in major Polish cities. At the 
May Day celebration in Warsaw clashes be¬ 
tween socialist and communist demonstrators 
left workers dead or wounded. The govern- 
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ment seemed unable to control the situation. 
On May 12 Marshal Jozef Pilsudski staged a 
coup, and in the ensuing street battles the 
communists sided with his antigovernment 
forces. The KPP hoped, of course, that the 
outcome would be a civil war in which the 
communists would assume leadership of the 
worker and peasant masses, but sudden termi¬ 
nation of the strife and the parliament’s legali¬ 
zation of the Pilsudski regime frustrated these 
plans. The fighting had scarcely stopped on 
Warsaw’s streets when Moscow denounced 
the new Pifsudski government as fascist, and 
the KPP found itself in the awkward position 
of having helped in the advent of this “fascist 
government.” 

Warski and his leadership were denounced 
by Moscow for the “May error,” although it 
later became apparent that their participation 
had been highly recommended by the Comin¬ 
tern representative in Warsaw at that time. 
The issue was debated at a session of the 
Polish commission of the Comintern Execu¬ 
tive Committee in January 1927. The com¬ 
mission found the KPP political line correct, 
and Warski remained at the helm of the party. 
The fourth congress of the KPP, held in Mos¬ 
cow in September, again affirmed, after some 
tempestuous discussions, that the Warski and 
the Lenski factions had been equally responsi¬ 
ble for aiding the rise of the Pilsudski govern¬ 
ment. 

Warski and his group had managed to sur¬ 
vive the “May-error” storm and the kaleido¬ 
scopic changes in the Comintern from 1925 to 
1929 chiefly because, despite the strong anti¬ 
communist measures enacted by the Pifsudski 
government, the communists had been able to 
extend their influence greatly among the Pol¬ 
ish masses. Although party membership never 
exceeded 20,000, 2 the KPP had succeeded in 
organizing sizable front organizations and se¬ 
curing the indirect aid of disgruntled intellec¬ 
tuals. In the March 1928 elections the com¬ 
munists, running on various tickets, received 
830,000 votes (7 percent of the total vote) 
and won seven seats in the lower house, with 
Warski heading the parliamentary faction. 


This was an achievement which Moscow could 
not ignore. 

However, at the sixth Comintern congress 
during July-September 1928 the quarrel be¬ 
tween the two Polish factions was renewed. A 
new Polish commission held prolonged hear¬ 
ings which culminated in an open letter from 
the Comintern Executive Committee empha¬ 
sizing the party’s insufficient efforts in de¬ 
fense of the Soviet Union and the need for 
party unity. Furthermore, Warski and Kostrze- 
wa had committed a further error at the con¬ 
gress in supporting Bukharin. After Bukha¬ 
rin’s replacement by Molotov as Comintern 
chairman the March 1929 session of the 
Comintern Presidium dismissed both Warski 
and Kostrzewa from the KPP leadership. The 
“left” group with Lenski, Amsterdam, Pur- 
man, and Alfred Lampe was installed in 
April 1929 as the new leadership. 

The growing economic crisis from 1928 to 
1933 created favorable conditions for the 
communists. However, the struggles between 
the rightist and leftist factions and between 
the Stalinist and Trotskyist factions absorbed 
most of the party’s attention. Moreover, the 
Comintern’s erratic policy during the years of 
Hitler’s rise in Germany contributed to unco¬ 
ordinated and often chaotic changes in the 
KPP’s policies under Lenski’s Moscow-subser¬ 
vient leadership. Finally, the party’s subver¬ 
sive and disruptive political line toward the 
Polish state precipitated effective reprisals by 
the government, followed by growing num¬ 
bers of defections and loss of public support. 
By 1935 party membership had dropped to an 
all-time low of about 10,000, the leadership 
was conspiring abroad, with only little con¬ 
tact with the membership, and the party was 
again if elated, as it had been in 1920 and 
1921. 

The fifth party congress met in Russia in 
September 1930 and passed resolutions which 
never became effective. Following the seventh 
congress of the Comintern during July-August 
1935, the KPP (whose leadership now resided 
in Prague and enjoyed the fruits of the Benes- 
Stalin friendship) attempted to initiate a pop- 
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ular front in Poland. Both the PPS and the 
peasant parties, although strongly opposed to 
the “government of the colonels,” rejected 
the communist overtures. The KPP was un¬ 
able to break through its isolation and politi¬ 
cal impotence, and its only contribution to 
the cause of international communism in the 
last years of its existence was the recruitment 
of some 500 volunteers from Poland and 
among the Polish emigres in France and Bel¬ 
gium to serve in the International Brigade in 
Spain. 

In 1938 the Executive Committee of the 
Comintern dissolved the KPP on the charge 
that it was thoroughly infiltrated by agents of 
the Polish secret police and counterintelli¬ 
gence. Almost all party leaders and members 
residing in Russia were arrested and were ei¬ 
ther executed or deported to forced-labor 
camps in Siberia. Only one important Polish 
communist survived this purge: Alfred 
Lampe, who was ill and hospitalized at the 
time. 

1939 to 1948 When Nazi Germany over¬ 
ran Poland in September 1939, all political 
prisoners were released, including the Polish 
communists, who were mainly local or provin¬ 
cial party officials of lesser importance. Two 
of them, Whdyskiw Gomulka and Boleslaw 
Bierut (Rutkowski), later assumed prominent 
roles in the new Polish party. 

During the first two years of the nazi occu¬ 
pation the Polish communists, still without a 
national organization, were apparently in¬ 
active. The Germans abstained from persecut¬ 
ing them, and even offered certain favors. In 
Moscow, shortly after the German invasion of 
the Soviet Union in June 1941, a small group 
of Polish communist refugees began to meet 
in the offices of the Comintern. Both Bierut 
(who managed to escape to Soviet-occupied 
Lwow) and Lampe played leading roles in this 
group, which decided, with the Comintern’s 
blessings, to revive the Polish party. To offset 
the old KPP’s image in Poland of being a 
Soviet agency, the revived party was to be 
named the Polish Workers’ Party (Polska Par- 


tja Robotnicza, PPR). At the end of Decem¬ 
ber 1941 six members of the Moscow group 
were parachuted into German-occupied Po¬ 
land, where they remained under strict Com¬ 
intern discipline. At a secret meeting in War¬ 
saw, on January 5, 1942, these six, together 
with a few local old party members, “found¬ 
ed” the PPR on Polish soil. 

Marceli Nowotko, one of the six from Mos¬ 
cow, assumed leadership of the new party, 
and when he was killed in November 1942, he 
was replaced by Pawel Finder, from the same 
group. Gomulka, in the meantime, had risen 
to a position of importance in the new PPR 
and recommended that it arrive at an under¬ 
standing with the Polish resistance movement 
loyal to the exile government in London. Ne¬ 
gotiations to this end broke up when the 
Soviet Union severed relations with the Lon¬ 
don Poles in April 1943. In November Finder 
was arrested by the Gestapo. Radio communi¬ 
cations with Moscow had been temporarily 
interrupted, and Gomulka succeeded him in 
the top post without Moscow’s knowledge. 

The PPR developed its own military organ¬ 
ization, the People’s Guard, which in January 
1944 was renamed the People’s Army. Nei¬ 
ther the PPR nor its armed units gained popu- 
larity among the Poles. Postwar Polish 
communist publications estimate the PPR 
membership in July 1944 as 20,000, but it 
was probably less than half this number. The 
party’s attempts to convince the Poles that it 
was not communist in nature, but “truly dem¬ 
ocratic,” were not successful, and the Polish 
masses remained faithful to the underground 
organizations directed by the Polish exile gov¬ 
ernment in London and its clandestine resist¬ 
ance, the Home Army. 

Meanwhile, after the defeat of the Ger¬ 
mans at Stalingrad, Moscow began to formu¬ 
late its own plans for a communist Poland 
following its occupation by the Red Army. 
After severing diplomatic relations with the 
London Poles, in May 1943 the Soviet govern¬ 
ment began to organize its own “Polish ar¬ 
my.” In June communist and leftist refugees 
from Poland were encouraged to establish a 
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Union of Polish Patriots (Zwiazek Patriotow 
Polskich)in Moscow as a political superstruc¬ 
ture for this army. In reality this union was a 
front for the Moscow group of the PPR. When 
Soviet troops advanced into Poland during 
July 1944, the Union of Polish Patriots in¬ 
stalled itself at Lublin as the Polish Commit¬ 
tee of National Liberation, with semigovern- 
mental powers. In January 1945, despite 
protests by the United States and Great Brit¬ 
ain, this committee was recognized by the 
Soviet Union as the provisional government of 
Poland, with Bierut as premier and Gomulka 
as vice premier. 

Supported by the Soviet occupation army 
and secret police, the PPR, which formed the 
backbone of both the committee and the pro¬ 
visional government, began the ruthless elimi¬ 
nation of all social and political elements op¬ 
posing communist domination. PPR “opera¬ 
tional groups,” composed of three to ten 
trusted party members, followed on the heels 
of the Red Army and supported by the Soviet 
secret police, started to introduce the “new 
order.” Sporadic armed opposition cost the 
communists over 8,000 lives, 3 and estimates 
of the number of persons killed in resisting 
Poland’s “liberation” by the Red Army range 
from 80,000 to 200,000. 

At the Yalta conference in February 1945 
the Western powers were maneuvered into 
recognizing the communist-dominated pro¬ 
visional regime as the basis for a new Polish 
“government of national unity.” Despite its 
democratic fa 9 ade, the coalition government 
continued to implement typical Soviet pat¬ 
terns of political and social engineering. After 
manipulated elections in January 1947 gave 
the communists a majority in the parliament, 
all opposition to sovietization of the country 
was broken, and a new, “monolithic” commu¬ 
nist government was installed. The PPS, the 
most dangerous competitor for the allegiance 
of the Polish workers, had earlier been maneu¬ 
vered into a united front for electoral pur¬ 
poses. In December 1948 it was forced into 
complete fusion with the PPR to form the 
new Polish United Workers’ Party (Polska 


Zjednoczona Partia Robotnicza, PZPR), the 
current ruling communist party of Poland. 

1949 to 1965 Bierut, the Moscow- 
imposed head of state, and Gomulka, who 
had been party general secretary since 1945, 
had increasingly disagreed over the extent to 
which Moscow should control Poland’s af¬ 
fairs, particularly its economy. In November 
1949 Gomulka was stripped of his post and 
membership in the central committee, and in 
August he was arrested and imprisoned. Dur¬ 
ing the next four years the Bierut regime 
liquidated the political opposition and nation¬ 
alized the entire economy, although it failed 
to collectivize the peasantry. 

Stalin’s death in 1953 was followed by a 
“thaw,” both in the Soviet Union and in Po¬ 
land. Khrushchev’s de-Stalinization campaign 
was accompanied by demands in Poland for 
liberalization of the regime. Defections of 
high state and party officials disclosed the 
internal weaknesses of the governing party 
and the growing contempt of the younger 
generation for communism. The outcome was 
the 1956 crisis in Poland. Bierut died in March 
and was succeeded by Edward Ochab, who, 
despite a lengthy wartime residence in Mos¬ 
cow, was not a “Muscovite.” The June riots in 
Poznan manifested the rising tide of popular 
discontent and the sympathies of the army 
with the dissatisfied masses. At the October 
plenum of the central committee the Musco¬ 
vite faction lost its control despite Khru¬ 
shchev’s personal intervention at Warsaw. 
Gormulka, who had been freed from jail in 
1954 and reinstated to party membership, 
once more assumed leadership. During the 
“Polish October,” he was hailed by the man in 
the street for his victory over the Muscovites 
and for taking the “Polish road to socialism.” 

After initial success resulting from his re¬ 
luctance to follow the Moscow line blindly, 
Gomulka by 1961 returned to Bierut’s old 
pattern of internal and foreign policy. Those 
who had expected Gomulka to avenge his 
Moscow-inspired purge by loosening Poland’s 
dependence on the Soviet Union did not un- 
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derstand his aims and policies. Although Go- 
mulka wanted Moscow to refrain from inter¬ 
fering in Polish internal affairs, he had no 
intention of jeopardizing the PZPR’s power in 
Poland by disrupting relations with the Soviet 
Union. The ambiguous attitude of the West¬ 
ern powers toward Poland’s western frontier, 
the Oder-Neisse line, and their acceptance of 
the incorporation of Poland’s eastern prov¬ 
inces into the Soviet Union, had made the 
western frontier a condition of survival for 
Poland. Thus as long as this frontier was not 
definitely settled Poland was forced to main¬ 
tain close ties with the Soviet Union, which 
supported its frontier claims. For the same 
reason Poland consistently supported the So¬ 
viet Union in international affairs and in its 
conflict with China. 

After 1963 economic difficulties, growing 
unemployment, tensions between the state 
and the Catholic church, and new reprisals 
against intellectuals and writers who were de¬ 
manding further liberalization of internal af¬ 
fairs brought about a new deterioration of 
relations between the communist bureau¬ 
cracy and the broad masses. The rehabilita¬ 
tion of the former Home Army and the access 
of many of its old members to a veterans’ 
organization, the Union of Fighters for Free¬ 
dom and Democracy (Zwiazek Bojownikow o 
Wolnosc i Demokracje), popularly known as 
Zbowid, created a new source of hope for the 
masses and a possible outlet for their dissent. 
This organization, led by Mieczy slaw Mo czar, 
had been founded during the heyday of Sta- 
linisim in Poland and had changed sides during 
the “Polish October.” When Moczar assumed 
leadership, free of any obligations to Moscow, 
it became a fast-growing faction within the 
PZPR. General Moczar, ten years Gomulka’s 
junior, was mentioned in 1965 as a possible 
successor to the ailing party chief. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The organization of the PZPR follows the 
basic communist pattern of democratic cen¬ 
tralism. The primary party organization is the 


cell, formed in factories, shops, offices, or 
villages. The work of several cells in towns and 
cities is directed by local committees, which 
in turn report to county and province com¬ 
mittees; these elect officials, including secre¬ 
taries who are the county and provincial exec¬ 
utives. 

The highest authority is the party congress, 
which is supposed to convene every four years 
and elects a central committee, a central con¬ 
trol commission, and a central audit commis¬ 
sion. Between congresses the central commit¬ 
tee directs party activities and policies. From 
among its members it elects a politburo and a 
secretariat. The twelve-member politburo is 
the de facto collective leadership of the party. 
The secretariat is the executive organ of the 
politburo and central committee. All the im¬ 
portant members of the council of ministers 
in 1965 were members of the central commit¬ 
tee, and some even belonged to the politburo, 
creating an interlocking personal union be¬ 
tween the party and the government. 

In November 1945, nine months after the 
United States and Great Britian accepted 
Stalin’s “solution” for Poland at Yalta, the 
PPR had only 6,568 “party activists,” the 
core of a regime imposed on a nation of 25 
million. Of this number, only 1,951 (29.6 
percent) were old KPP members (all that re¬ 
mained alive after the Moscow purges and 
wartime losses), and 216 (3.3 percent) were 
former members of the prewar communist 
youth organization. Of the remainder, 2,142 
activists (32.5 percent) had joined the party 
during its illegal period under German occupa¬ 
tion, and 2,259 (34.6 percent) had joined 
after the communist takeover. Party member¬ 
ship grew from an alleged 20,000 in July 1944 
to 225,000 in November 1945 but was soon 
greatly reduced by a purge of “opportunists” 
and “unreliable elements.” Although the PPR 
had a predominantly working-class member¬ 
ship in these early years, party members in 
large industrial firms constituted only 1.1 to 
9.0 percent of the work crews. 4 The com¬ 
bined PZPR began in December 1948 with a 
total membership of 1,500,000. By the end of 
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1964, although Poland’s population had in¬ 
creased at least 25 percent, party membership 
had grown only to 1,614,237, or about 7.7 
percent. 5 Despite great efforts to increase 
membership among the peasants, their party 
enrollment dropped from 28.2 percent in 
1945 (before the land reform) to about 11 
percent in 1964, when collectivization was 
almost completely liquidated.-Membership of 
factory workers decreased from 62.2 percent 
in 1945 to 40 percent in 1964. Membership of 
white-collar workers and intellectuals showed 
an increase, from 9.6 percent in 1945 to about 
44 percent in 1964; however, all white-collar 
workers and most intellectuals are on the state 
payroll. 

Although the PZPR includes only 9 per¬ 
cent of the adult population of Poland, it has a 
decisive influence on state affairs. Almost all 
the cabinet posts and the more importnat 
ministerial and provincial, county, and local 
administrative positions are occupied by par¬ 
ty members, who account for the growing 
number of white-collar workers in party sta¬ 
tistics. The system of government in the Pol¬ 
ish People’s Republic is in fact a dictatorship 
of a one-party bureaucracy operating behind a 
constitutional fagade. The constitution of 
1952, which defines Poland as a “people’s 
democratic state,” does not even mention the 
PZPR. In 1965 the first secretary of the PZPR 
central committee, Gomulka, was the undis¬ 
puted leader of the party. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

In Poland the entire press is state licensed and, 
except for one Catholic weekly, party con¬ 
trolled. The press organs of the PZPR are the 
daily Try buna Ludu (People’s Tribune), pub¬ 
lished in Warsaw, and the monthly Nowe 
Drogi (New Roads). The quarterly Z Pola 
Walki (From the Battlefield) contains contri¬ 
butions on the history of communism in Po¬ 
land. 

The party publishes stenographic records 
of its congresses and of some of its central 
committee meetings. The texts of the latest 
party statute are contained in StatutPolskiej 


Zjednoczonej Partii Robotniczej uchwalony 
przez II Zjazd PZPR (Statute of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party Adopted at the Second 
Congress of the PZPR), Torun, 1956. 

PARTY CONGRESSES 

1st congress, KPRP, December 16, 1918, War¬ 
saw 

2d congress, KPRP, August 1923, Moscow 
3d congress, KPRP (KPP), March 1925, Minsk 
4th congress, KPP, September 1927, Moscow 
5th congress, KPP, September 1930, Moscow 
6th congress, KPP, November 1932, Moscow 
1st congress, PPR, December 1945, Katowice 
2d congress, PPR (1st congress, PZPR), De¬ 
cember 1948, Warsaw 
2d congress, PZPR, March 1954, Warsaw 
3d congress, PZPR, March 1959, Warsaw 
4th congress, PZPR, June 1964, Warsaw 
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PORTUGAL 


The Portuguese Communist Party (Partido 
Comunista Portugues, PCP) was founded in 
February 1921 as a splinter group of the Por¬ 
tuguese Socialist Party (Partido Socialista Por¬ 
tugues, PSP), which had been launched nearly 
a half century earlier. Almost from its incep¬ 
tion the PSP had been divided by ideological 
differences between the left Marxists, who 
argued for a seizure of power, and the right 
“possibilists,” who took a moderate ap¬ 
proach; both factions had put up separate 
candidates in the 1892 elections and had di¬ 
vided over the the extent to which socialists 
should support the republican campaign to 
end the monarchy. The republicans came into 
power with the 1910 revolution, and from 
1919 to 1921 three socialists served as cabinet 
ministers, despite socialist opposition to par¬ 
ticipation in bourgeois-republican govern¬ 
ments. This conciliatory behavior, the rapidly 
growing anarchosyndicalist sentiment among 
industrial workers in trade unions, and the 
success of revolutionary Marxists in Russia 
provoked dissident socialists to form the PCP. 

Nearly all the prominent PCP leaders suf¬ 
fered persecution or imprisonment, especially 
under the military dictatorship established in 
1926. Among them were Bento Gon 9 alves, 


who was secretary general until his death in 
September 1942; Alvaro Cunhal, who was 
imprisoned from 1950 to 1960 and was secre¬ 
tary general in 1965; and Soeiro Pereira 
Gomes, a writer and member of the central 
committee until his death in 1949. 

HISTORY 

Left-wing politics declined quickly under the 
military regime that came to power in 1926. 
The PCP, like the PSP, was declared illegal, its 
offices were closed, and its leaders were arrest¬ 
ed and imprisoned or exiled. Socialist strength 
dwindled to a few thousand members in the 
early 1930s, and the anarchist-led General 
Federation of Labor (Confedera^o Geral do 
Trabalho) also declined rapidly. The PCP 
membership had dropped to little more than 
fifty members in Lisbon and Oporto by 1928. 
A year later, however, the party reorganized, 
and with support from anarchosyndicalists, it 
gained strength, especially among intellectu¬ 
als and students, through several political 
groups, including the Federation of Commu¬ 
nist Youth (Federat^ao das Juventudes Comu- 
nistas). 

Since the early 1930s the PCP has demon- 
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strated persistent opposition to the Salazar 
regime. Communists were active in a series of 
strikes called by dock workers during 1931 
and 1932 and in demonstrations against un¬ 
employment. Communists joined anarchists 
and socialists in protesting the 1933 labor 
statute that banned strikes and the old trade 
unions; however, the mass strike of January 
1934 was crushed by army troops. 

In 1936, following the resolution of the 
seventh Comintern congress, the communists 
promoted cooperation with the liberal and 
socialist opposition in an attempt to establish 
a clandestine popular front—a policy the PCP 
was still pursuing in 1965. In 1941 the party 
again reorganized and allegedly supported a 
student’s strike in Lisbon and a textile work¬ 
ers’ strike in Covilha. It led a strike of Lisbon 
dock workers in October and November 1942 
and Lisbon workers in July and August 1943. 
In 1943 the clandestine PCP held its first 
congress and promoted a united front, the 
National Antifascist Unity Movement. At the 
end of World War II, it participated in the 
broad Democratic Unity Movement (Movi- 
mento de Unidade Democratica,MUD). After 
boycotting the 1945 elections for the national 
assembly, the Democratic Unity Movement 
nominated General Jose Maria Norton de 
Matos as candidate for the presidential elec¬ 
tions in 1949. He withdrew, however, after 
dissension arose between the movement’s old 
republicans on the right and its supporters on 
the left, including the PCP—which at this 
point may have changed its policy slightly in 
accordance with the hard line of the Comin- 
form directives of 1947. Communist influ¬ 
ence appears to have been great in the Young 
Democratic Unity Movement (MUD Juvenil), 
which was founded in April 1946 and sup¬ 
ported the leftist groups in the parent body. 
In 1954 the left wing of the Democratic Unity 
Movement, which a year earlier had renamed 
itself the National Democratic Movement, de¬ 
manded self-determination for Goa, a Por¬ 
tuguese colony in India. Demonstrations in 
support of this appeal were suppressed, and 
widespread arrests led to the trial of fifty-two 
defendants in Oporto in 1956 and 1957. 


Meanwhile, the PCP claimed credit for fo¬ 
menting strikes by Lisbon workers during 
April 1947 and by Alentejo peasants in July 
1947, in February 1952, and again a year 
later. The Portuguese government alleged that 
the communists had participated in other dis¬ 
turbances, including strikes by Oporto textile 
workers in May 1954 and farm workers in 
July 1954, a demonstration by fishermen for 
higher wages in May 1955, and a student 
demonstration in early 1957. 

In 1957 the fifth congress of the PCP estab¬ 
lished a party program similar to those of 
other European communist parties, except 
for emphasis on a unified action front to oust 
by peaceful means the dictatorship of Anto¬ 
nio de Oliveira Salazar. Like other Portuguese 
opposition groups, the PCP demanded politi¬ 
cal amnesty and dissolution of the secret po¬ 
lice. Unlike other opposition groups, how¬ 
ever, the communists called for self-determi¬ 
nation for the Portuguese colonies. In the 
international sphere they advocated Portu¬ 
guese neutrality in the cold war, as well as a 
cessation of United States economic influence 
and military control over bases in the Azores. 

During the 1958 campaign for the presi¬ 
dency the PCP first supported the left-wing 
socialist Arlindo Vicente. However, it later 
joined with other opposition forces to sup¬ 
port General Humberto Delgado. Despite po¬ 
lice harassment and election irregularities, 
Delgado was conceded nearly 23 percent of 
the vote against Salazar’s candidate Americo 
Tomas. His campaign provided a serious chal¬ 
lenge to the dictatorship and marked a turning 
point in Portuguese politics. Allowed nearly a 
month in which to campaign publicly, 
Delgado addressed his moderate demands to 
hundreds of thousands of Portuguese 
throughout the country. His defeat in June 
was followed by demonstrations and the dis¬ 
tribution of manifestos against the govern¬ 
ment. In March 1959 there was an attempted 
coup by army officers and civilians. Occasion¬ 
al workers’ and students’ demonstrations 
took place in 1960. In January 1961 the 
luxury liner Santa Maria was seized by Hen- 
rique Galvao, a former colonial officer and 
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Salazar supporter. An abortive attack on the 
Beja army barracks took place in January 
1962, and by March large student demonstra¬ 
tions had begun. 

Although communist participation in 
these events was probably minimal, the PCP 
remained active, and in 1962 it joined with 
other opposition groups to establish the Patri¬ 
otic National Liberation Front (Frente Pa- 
triotica de Libera^o Nacional) in Algiers. In 
addition to the PCP, this broad coalition in¬ 
cluded the leftist Revolutionary Action Move¬ 
ment, an outgrowth of the 1962 student dis¬ 
orders comprising the Catholic and socialist 
youth, and the Republican Resistance Move¬ 
ment, a loose coalition of republicans and 
liberals in Portugal and in exile. Its six-man 
executive committee consisted of one com¬ 
munist, Pedro Ramos de Almeida; representa¬ 
tives of the other two leftist groups; and three 
independents, including Manuel Sertorio, a 
social democrat and one of the opposition’s 
leading theoreticians. At its second congress 
the Liberation Front elected Delgado as presi¬ 
dent. Delgado, a noncommunist, found him¬ 
self at odds with the nonmilitant strategy of 
communists and social democrats alike and 
formed his own Portuguese National Libera¬ 
tion Front (Frente de Libera 9 ao Nacional Por- 
tugues), which remained in existence until his 
mysterious assassination in early 1965. Para¬ 
doxically, Delgado’s revolutionary perspec¬ 
tive coincided with that of a pro-Chinese 
group that had defected from the PCP in 
1964. 

In August-September 1965 the sixth con¬ 
gress of the PCP advocated “the unity of the 
democratic and patriotic forces to overthrow 
the fascist dictatorship.” The current transi¬ 
tion to socialist revolution was the “national- 
democratic revolution,” which would “guar¬ 
antee political freedom, abolish the rule of the 
finance oligarchy, defend the interests of the 
people, and effect a series of reforms. . . . 
Doing away with imperialist domination over 
other peoples it will ensure the sovereignty, 
territorial integrity, and genuine independ¬ 
ence of the country.” Specifically, the party’s 


objectives included the establishment of a 
democratic system, elimination of monopoly 
rule and the guarantee of economic develop¬ 
ment, agrarian reform and a better standard of 
living for the working classes, recognition of 
independence for the colonies, and the pur¬ 
suit of peace and friendship with all nations. 
To carry out these objectives the PCP con¬ 
demned “putschist, terrorist, and adventur¬ 
ous trends, on the one hand, and legalistic 
trends and constitutional illusions, on the 
other.” Furthermore, the program stated that 
unless conditions ripened into a revolutionary 
situation, political changes would be brought 
about by peaceful means. Emphasis would be 
placed on expanding the underground organi¬ 
zations and publishing propaganda to ensure 
working-class unity and an alliance with the 
peasantry to fight for higher wages, the guar¬ 
anteed eight-hour day, and other fundamental 
reforms. The overthrow of the dictatorship 
would be followed by the establishment of a 
provisional government in which the PCP 
would participate, but would not condition 
its participation on acceptance of its program. 

The political potential of the PCP is dif¬ 
ficult to assess, although it undoubtedly is the 
best-organized opposition group in Portugal 
and benefits from the government’s tendency 
to blame communists for all opposition, 
thereby enhancing and publicizing party 
activities. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

According to its statutes, the PCP is based on 
the principles of democratic centralism and is 
organized on a territorial basis, with the cen¬ 
tral committee coordinating the activities of 
provincial, regional, subregional, local, zonal, 
and sectoral organizations. The central com¬ 
mittee also elects a secretary general and a 
political committee of the secretariat and 
directs party activities between congresses. 
The congress, the supreme party body, studies 
and amends reports of the central committee, 
adopts resolutions, and approves and modifies 
the party’s program and statutes. The basic 
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party unit is the cell, which is found “in 
factories, offices, ships, ports, shops, admini¬ 
strations, schools, barracks, and the like.” A 
large cell is divided into nuclei, and all cells are 
responsible to their respective assemblies. 
Further, the party establishes groups to con¬ 
trol the activity of communists in such mass 
organizations as casas do povo (for rural work¬ 
ers), casas dos Pescadores (for fishermen), co¬ 
operatives, recreational and sporting clubs, 
and cultural institutions. 

Because of its illegal status, the PCP oper¬ 
ates underground within Portugal. Its mem¬ 
bership, roughly estimated as 2,000, consists 
mainly of urban industrial workers and some 
fishermen concentrated in and near Lisbon 
and Oporto and a smaller number of rural 
farm laborers, principally from Alentejo prov¬ 
ince. The party also includes a minority of 
middle-class groups and is supported by 
numerous intellectuals and students. Exiled 
party members are active in Algeria, Brazil, 
France, and Portuguese Africa. Several PCP 
leaders reside in Moscow or elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe. 

The tactics of the PCP have traditionally 
been those of participation with other politi¬ 
cal groupings, and in 1929 and 1930 the party 
established or participated in a number of 
front organizations, including the Inter- 
Syndical Commission, the Revolutionary 
Naval Organization, International Red Aid, 
the Soviet Friendship League, the League 
Against War and Fascism, and the Academic 
Defense Groups. It attempted to establish a 
“popular front” in 1936 and participated in 
the National Antifascist Unity Movement in 
1943, the Democratic Unity Movement in 
1945, the Young Democratic Unity Move¬ 
ment in 1946, and the National Democratic 
Movement in 1954. In 1958 the PCP sup¬ 
ported Delgado’s National Independence 
Movement, and in 1963 it established the 
Patriotic National Liberation Front, as well as 
some scattered associated “patriotic action 
groups.” 

The PCP also encouraged organizational 
activity in the Portuguese colonies, especially 


in Africa. In Angola three autonomous clan¬ 
destine front organizations existed in 1948: 
the Angolan Federal Committee of the PCP, 
the Youth Commission for the Struggle 
Against Colonial Imperialism in Angola, and 
Black Angola. In 1952 these groups re¬ 
portedly joined in a Council for Liberation of 
Angola, and in October 1955 an Angolan 
communist party was established. In 1956 the 
Angolan party and several other organizations 
reportedly established the Peoples’ Movement 
for the Liberation of Angola (Movimento 
Popular para a Liberagao de Angola), which 
led an uprising in Luanda in February 1961. 
This group, however, later emerged as a na¬ 
tionalist Angolan organization relatively dis¬ 
associated from the PCP and other Portuguese 
opposition groups. The Portuguese govern¬ 
ment has also mentioned communist influ¬ 
ence in Mozambique and Portuguese Guinea. 


RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The PCP adhered closely to Comintern poli¬ 
cies, and following the resolution of the sev¬ 
enth congress of the Comintern it attempted 
to establish a semilegal popular front in 1936. 
Probably influenced by the hard-line Comin- 
form resolutions of 1947 and 1948, the PCP 
appears to have provoked dissension in the 
Portuguese opposition during the 1949 presi¬ 
dential campaign. 

The PCP has consistently supported Mos¬ 
cow and has issued several statements affirm¬ 
ing its position. In early 1964 a dissident 
pro-Chinese faction defected and then divided 
into two movements, the “open” People’s 
Action Front and the “closed” Marxist- 
Leninist Committee, believed to have links 
with the student movement in Portugal. The 
former group, led by Carlos Langa, with head¬ 
quarters in Paris, may also have been behind 
the pro-Peking Portuguese Revolutionary 
Liberation Group, which for a short time pub¬ 
lished the bulletin Revolugao portuguesa. The 
People’s Action Front published Revolugao 
popular from March to September 1964. 
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PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

O Proletario was published legally until 1931. 
After that time the monthly A van te regularly 
appeared clandestinely as the principal PCP 
organ. In 1965 the party was publishing clan¬ 
destinely and irregularly O Militante for ac¬ 
tivists, O Campones (since 1946) for the rural 
peasantry, O Textil for textile workers, O 
Corticeiro for cork workers, and OMarinheiro 
vermelho for the merchant marine. 

The draft proposals of the party statute 
appear in Foreign Radio Broadcasts, Febru¬ 
ary 28, 1964, pp. W1-W9. For the party’s 
program see “Program of the Portuguese 
Communist Party Adopted by the Sixth Con¬ 
gress of the PCP, September 1965, Abridged, ” 
in Information Bulletin (supplement to World 
Marxist Review ), vol. 67, March 11,1966, pp. 
7-27. Official records are not available, and 
information about congresses and activities 
can be found in the party organs and mani¬ 
festoes, which are distributed in very limited 
quantity. Little information exists on the par¬ 
ty’s formation or its reorganization in 1929 
and 1941. 


2d congress, May 1926, Lisbon 

3d congress, November 1943 

4th congress, July 1946 

5th congress, September 1957 

6th congress, August-September 1965 
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THE RED INTERNATIONAL 
OF LABOR UNIONS 


In July 1920, while the second congress of the 
Communist International was deliberating in 
Moscow, some of the delegates met separately 
with representatives of the All-Russian Coun¬ 
cil of Trade Unions and established them¬ 
selves as an “international conference of rev¬ 
olutionary trade unions.” This conference 
turned to the Comintern congress with a re¬ 
quest for support of the creation of a Red 
International of Labor Unions (Krasnyi Inter- 
natsional Profsoiuzov), generally known as 
the Profintern. After a report by Karl Radek, 
the Comintern welcomed the initiative and 
promised its support. Thus was engineered the 
founding of a new “international” organiza¬ 
tion. 

There were a few communist-dominated 
trade-union chapters in some European coun¬ 
tries, but they belonged to large unions that 
were predominantly socialist in orientation. 
The communists had just begun to form their 
own factions in these unions and were at¬ 
tempting to gain the support of leftist ele¬ 
ments and the old anarchosyndicalist opposi¬ 
tion. Their efforts to capture or split local 
chapters were met with stern reprisals by the 
socialist union leadership. Some communist- 
dominated locals were expelled, and individu¬ 
al members advocating the communist line 
were excluded from local chapters. At the 
time of the Moscow conference no country 
had a nationwide communist labor organiza¬ 
tion, despite the claims of the delegates that 
they represented the “red labor unions” of 
some forty countries. 

This sudden creation of an international 
communist labor organization in Moscow had 
been prompted by the Socialist Internation¬ 
al’s revival of the prewar Amsterdam-based 
International of Trade Unions (known as the 


Amsterdam International). The communist 
leadership in Moscow realized that if the Am¬ 
sterdam International were to develop a 
broader activity, it would strengthen social- 
democratic parties everywhere and impede 
the spread of communism among the workers. 
Their hope was that the new Profintern would 
enable them to oppose the Amsterdam Inter¬ 
national by disrupting and splitting the exist¬ 
ing labor unions. 

HISTORY 

The Moscow conference elected an Inter¬ 
national Council of Revolutionary Trade and 
Industrial Unions, which was charged with 
calling the founding congress of the Profin¬ 
tern on July 3-19, 1921. This first congress, 
which coincided with the third Comintern 
congress, adopted a statute and program and 
defined its relationship to the Comintern. 
Both documents established the Profintern’s 
task as organization of the workers’ masses 
around the world for the overthrow of capital¬ 
ism and the creation of “socialist govern¬ 
ments.” From the reports, speeches, and reso¬ 
lutions it was clear that “socialist” in fact 
meant “communist,” but the Profintern con¬ 
sistently used the former term, apparently in 
the hope that socialism would be more accept¬ 
able to the working masses than communism. 
The program stressed as the main objective of 
the Profintern the struggle against the “reac¬ 
tionary” International Labor Bureau of the 
League of Nations and the Amsterdam Inter¬ 
national. The Profintern’s second congress, 
which met during the fourth Comintern con¬ 
gress, accepted and elaborated the united- 
front tactic of the Communist International 
and worked out instructions for organizing 
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factory committees, which were to be the 
starting place for united-front action. 

The third congress met in July 1924, just 
after the close of the fifth Comintern con¬ 
gress. The main topics under consideration 
were the planning of an international cam¬ 
paign to promote a united trade-union organi¬ 
zation in every country and the elaboration of 
a strike strategy. The “united front from 
above” was still pursued as the means of creat¬ 
ing such a worldwide organization. Whereas 
the Comintern had abandoned this tactic at its 
fifth congress, the Profintern was evidently 
instructed to continue it in the trade-union 
area. 

The fourth congress of the Profintern, held 
in Moscow in March-April 1928, which pre¬ 
ceded the sixth Comintern congress by three 
months, was devoted to development of the 
trade-union movement in underdeveloped 
and colonial countries. A year later these de¬ 
liberations bore fruit, with the creation in 
May of the communist-inspired Latin Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Trade Unions and in August 
of the Pacific Secretariat of Trade Unions, 
opening the way for communist trade-union 
work in the Far East. 

The fifth congress, held in August 1930, 
adopted long resolutions concerning the 
world economic crisis, the fight against unem¬ 
ployment, and the demand that communist 
trade unionists “go to the masses.” The con¬ 
gress also adopted the recommendations of a 
special conference on strike strategy, which 
had been held in January 1929 in Strassburg, 
near Berlin. After this congress the Profintern 
was very active in promoting strikes and work¬ 
ers’ demonstrations in various countries, but 
as the seventh congress of the Comintern ap¬ 
proached, and groundwork for the popular- 
front strategy was laid, the Pro fin tern’s activi¬ 
ties started to fade away. During the popular- 
front period of “proletarian unity” members 
of communist trade unions were ordered to 
disband their chapters and join the socialist 
unions in order to promote the new commu¬ 
nist objectives from within the old socialist 
unions. One by one the member unions of the 
Profintern began to disappear, and the exist¬ 


ence of the Profintern itself became embar¬ 
rassing to Moscow. At the end of 1937 the 
Profintern announced its liquidation. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The Profintern was tied to the Comintern by 
organizational and personal bonds, thus assur¬ 
ing its loyalty. Alfred Rosmer and Pierre Se- 
mard of France, Georgi Dimitrov of Bulgaria, 
Fritz Heckert and Walter Ulbricht of Ger¬ 
many, and Grigorii Zinoviev, Aleksandr 
Lozovskii (Solomon Abramovich Dridzo), 
and Osip Piatnitskii of Russia continually ap¬ 
peared on the roster of activities of both or¬ 
ganizations. Lozovskii, as general secretary of 
the Profintern, served as liaison with the Com¬ 
intern. The day-to-day work of the Profintern 
was directed by a central council and an 
executive bureau, which met between con¬ 
gresses. 

The sections of the Profintern consisted of 
associations of red trade unions in some coun¬ 
tries and communist minority factions from 
noncommunist unions in countries that had 
no such associations. However, these general 
membership requirements were applied with 
great flexibility. In 1929, shortly after its 
fourth congress, the Profintern comprised 46 
countries: nineteen of these countries had a 
central association of communist labor un¬ 
ions; nine countries had existing central or¬ 
ganizations which had to forego formal mem¬ 
bership but followed the political line of the 
Profintern; and eighteen countries had “revol¬ 
utionary minorities” in socialist-dominated 
trade unions. 1 The numerical strength of 
these members is unknown. 

PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The central council of the Profintern pub¬ 
lished its official monthly organ in Russian, 
German, and French: Krasnyi internatsional 
profsoiuzov (Red International of Labor Un¬ 
ions), Die Rote Gewerkschafts-Internation- 
ale, and L’Internationale syndicale rouge. All 
editions began publication in 1921. The Ger¬ 
man and French editions ceased to appear in 
1933; the Russian edition continued until 
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1936. In addition, short-lived periodicals and 
bulletins appeared at various times and in 
various places. 

The stenographic records of all five con¬ 
gresses of the Profintern were published in 
Russian, and some were translated into 
French, German, and Italian. Reports on the 
activities of the central council between the 
first four congresses were also published in 
Russian, with some translated into French 
and German. In addition, the reports and 
speeches delivered at the congresses and cen¬ 
tral council meetings were published in several 
languages. For a detailed listing see Witold S. 
Sworakowski, The Communist International 
and Its Front Organizations: A Research 
Guide and Checklist of Holdings in American 
and European Libraries, Stanford, Calif., 
Hoover Institution, 1965,pp. 381-401. 

PROFINTERN CONGRESSES 

1 st congress, July 19,1921, Moscow 
2d congress, November 19-December 2, 1922, 
Moscow 

3d congress, July 8-22, 1924, Moscow 
4th congress, March 17-April 3, 1928, Mos¬ 
cow 


5th congress, August 15-30, 1930, Moscow 
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THE RED SPORT INTERNATIONAL 


The Red Sport International (Krasnyi Spor- 
tivnyi Internatsional), generally known as the 
Sportintem, was founded in Moscow during 
the third congress of the Comintern in July 
1921. Its purpose was “the unification of all 
proletarians active in sports with the purpose 
of winning them over for the class struggle.'’ 1 
Workers’ sport teams were used in some coun¬ 
tries as the recruiting grounds for the local 
communist party’s “security guards,” who 
protected communist meetings and demon¬ 
strations from attacks of opponents and were 


also used to break up the meetings and dem¬ 
onstrations of anticommunist groups. 

The “red sport teams” collaborated closely 
with local communist youth organizations be¬ 
longing to the Communist Youth Internation¬ 
al, whose general secretary, Willy Miinzen- 
berg, played an important role in the founding 
of the Sportintern. 

The first, third, and fourth congresses of 
the Sportintern were held almost simultane¬ 
ously with the third, fifth, and sixth con¬ 
gresses of the Comintern. The Sportintern was 
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apparently given special attention by the fifth 
and sixth Comintern congresses, which held 
special consultative meetings concerning 
Sportintern matters. Delegates of the Sportin- 
tern participated in these two Comintern con¬ 
gresses with consultative votes. 

The Sportintern was dissolved after the 
seventh Comintern congress in 1935, when 
most communist front organizations became 
a liability in the Soviet Union’s bid for “prole¬ 
tarian unity” in the struggle against Italian 
and German fascism. 

Although the official organ Der Interna¬ 
tionale Arbeiter-Sport was published in Berlin 
and the second Sportintern congress met in 
Berlin in July 1922, no German sport organi¬ 
zations were affiliated with it. In 1929 the 
Sportintern organizations included about 2 
million members from the Soviet Union, 
about 100,000 from Czechoslovakia, 25,000 
from Norway, 12,000 from France, 6,000 
from Sweden, 2,500 from Argentina, and 
2,000 from Uruguay. 


ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 
The Sportintern was a “section” of the Com¬ 


munist International. Its own congresses elec¬ 
ted an Executive Committee, and the day-to- 
day work was directed by a Secretariat. 

SPORTINTERN CONGRESSES 

1st congress, July 1921, Moscow 
2d congress, July 1922, Berlin 
3d congress, October 1924, Moscow 
4th congress, August 1928, Moscow 

Dates of any later congresses are unknown. 
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REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 

See South Africa 




REUNION 


Before World War II there was no communist 
organization in Reunion. In 1936 several left¬ 
ists, including Auguste Mondon and Ray¬ 
mond Verges, had formed a small popular- 
front group, but it was short lived. In 1945 
some of these same men founded the Republi¬ 
can Committee for Democratic and Social 
Action (Comite Republicain d’Action Demo- 
cratique et Sociale), on whose ticket Verges, 
mayor of Saint-Denis, and Leon Lepervanche. 
mayor of Le Port, were elected to the French 
constituent assembly. On their arrival in Paris 
Verges joined the French Communist Party 
and Lepervanche joined the progressivist 
group. They were both reelected on Novem¬ 
ber 10, 1946, with 51, 572 votes, or 55.2 
percent of the votes cast. Meanwhile, they had 
founded a small newspaper, Le Communiste , 
whose title they changed shortly after to the 
less explicit Temoignages. 

At this point the French party began to 
send delegates to the island: Hubert Ruffe, 
member of the central committee (1947), 
Louis Odru (1948), and finally Raymond Bar- 
be (1949), who got the Reunion party on its 
feet as a member federation of the French 
Communist Party. In 1949 the post of secre¬ 
tary was filled by a lawyer from Saint-Denis, 
Claudine Lewkowicz Samarito, who stressed 
the violent character of the party’s activity. 
As early as the May 1946 elections (in which 
the French communist candidates were de¬ 
feated), Paul Verges had shot and killed the 
popular-democratic candidate who was run¬ 
ning against his father, Raymond Verges. 1 
Reunion communists increased their violent 
demonstrations in compliance with the gener¬ 
al line the French party had taken since Oc¬ 
tober 1947, but to an extent unknown in 
metropolitan France. Nevertheless, the party 
still defended the policy of “departmentali¬ 


zation” (see Martinique). Party leaders 
claimed around 10,000 members. 

In 1950, when Claudine Samarito was con¬ 
victed for provocation of the shooting in 
1946, the party began a rapid decline and fell 
into internal quarrels. The Creoles criticized 
the policy of violence, which they said was 
inspired by French communists, and Claudine 
Samarito, on whom blame was laid, resigned 
as secretary of the federation and returned to 
France. Recovery of the party was effected by 
Paul Verges. Although legal proceedings 
brought against him after the assassination 
were not completed, Verges was authorized to 
return to Reunion, where the colonial bureau 
of the French party made him federal secre¬ 
tary in 1954. He succeeded in being elected 
deputy on January 2,1956, along with Ray¬ 
mond Mondon;together they received 52 per¬ 
cent of the total vote, giving the communists 
eleven general counselors (out of thirty-six) 
and seven mayors on the island. 

In 1958, however, the Reunion communist 
movement began a new decline as a result of 
the change in regime in France (it lost its two 
seats in the legislative elections of November 
1958) and also as a result of the radical trans¬ 
formation of its program and structure. It had 
abandoned the policy of assimilation (that is, 
“departmentalization”) and had taken up the 
demand for autonomy within the framework 
of a union with France. In compliance with 
the directives of the French party, on May 
17-18, 1959, the sixth party conference, 
which was attended by Leon Feix, head of the 
French party’s colonial bureau, changed the 
Reunion member federation to the Reunion 
Communist Party (Parti Communiste Re- 
unionnais, PCR), with Paul Verges as secre¬ 
tary (see Martinique). This transformation 
was opposed by some militants (such as 
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Lepervanche), and resulted in the defection of 
a large group of minor civil servants (principal¬ 
ly schoolteachers, until then the majority of 
the party’s cadres), who feared that autono¬ 
my would result in lower salaries. Finally, the 
PCR was henceforth to orient its propaganda 
toward the African and Malabar ethnic groups 
in Reunion. 

The PCR was represented by Paul Verges 
and Gervais Baret at the Moscow conference 
of the eighty-one communist parties in No¬ 
vember 1960, at the twenty-second congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
in October 1961, and at the 1959, 1961, and 
1964 congresses of the French Communist 
Party. 

The mass organizations of the PCR are the 
Departmental Union of the General Confeder¬ 
ation of Labor (Union Departementale de la 
CGT), whose general secretary is Raymond 
Hoarau, the Democratic Organization of Re¬ 
union Youth (Organisation Democratique de 
la Jeunesse Reunionnaise), the Union of Re¬ 
union Women, and the People’s Reunion 
Relief. 

The PCR was unsuccessful in electing any 
deputies in the legislative elections of Novem¬ 
ber 1962, and by 1965 it had lost more than 
half its seats in the general council and on city 
councils. In March 1963 Paul Verges was ac¬ 
cused of attacking the integrity of the nation¬ 


al territory. After being sentenced to three 
months in prison in March 1964 for violation 
of the laws governing the press, he escaped 
and was still in hiding in 1965. 

It is possible that Paul Verges was at one 
time sympathetic to the theses of the Chinese 
Communist Party (like his brother Jacques 
Verges, who broke with the French party for 
that reason), but he very quickly returned to 
the Soviet camp, and the PCR affirmed its 
“loyalty” to the Soviet party. 

PARTY PRESS ORGAN 

The PCR publishes Temoignages, which began 
in the 1940s as Le Communiste. 
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RUMANIA 


The Rumanian Communist Party (Parti dul 
Comunist Roman, PCR), originally a splinter 
group of the Rumanian Social Democratic 
Party (Partidul Social Democrat Roman, 
PSDR), was founded on May 13, 1921. The 
circumstances under which the party was es¬ 
tablished are still obscure. It is generally be¬ 


lieved that the split was engineered by extrem¬ 
ist groups of the PSDR seeking affiliation with 
the Comintern and by the Rumanian police 
seeking destruction of the PSDR. The found¬ 
ers of the PCR included the hard core of 
Wallachian and Moldavian “maximalists” and 
the leaders of the PSDR regional organiza- 
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tions from Bessarabia, Transylvania, and the 
Dobrudja. The power elite consisted initially 
of A. Constantinescu, A. Dobrogeanu-Gherea, 
Gh. Cristescu, M. G. Bujor, Boris Stefanov, 
Marcel and Ana Pauker, Bela Brainer, Petre 
Borila, Pavel Cacenco, Elek Koblos, and B. 
Donchev. Apparently none of these persons 
had been trained in the Soviet Union or had 
been associated with the early bolshevik 
movement, although contacts with the Rus¬ 
sian leadership are known to have occurred. 
The political fate of the Rumanian leadership, 
however, was directly linked with the activi¬ 
ties of the Russian party. 

After the PCR was banned in 1923 the 
majority of its founders either continued their 
activities clandestinely in Rumania or joined 
the Rumanian Bureau of the Russian organi¬ 
zation in Moscow. All, with the exception of 
Ana Pauker and Petre Borila, failed to survive 
the period of illegality, succumbing either of 
natural causes or, as in the case of Marcel 
Pauker, in Russia during the Stalinist purges 
of the 1930s. Ana Pauker and Borila returned 
to Rumania at the end of World War II to 
assume commanding positions, first in the 
reconstituted PCR and after 1948 in the re¬ 
named Rumanian Workers’ Party (Partidul 
Muncitoresc Roman, PMR). Borila alone 
withstood the postwar purges and in 1965 still 
occupied a leading position in the party, 
which that year resumed the name Rumanian 
Communist Party. 

HISTORY 

The history of the PCR prior to its “legaliza¬ 
tion” in 1944 is generally unknown. The basic 
information available on the party’s activities 
after 1923 is unreliable, and any survey of its 
history during those years is subject to re¬ 
vision as materials are released by the current 
leadership. It is known, however, that the 
PCR blindly followed the dictates of Moscow 
throughout the interwar years and that its 
influence in international communist affairs 
and Rumanian internal politics was negligible. 
The party was directed by the Soviet leaders 


through members of the Rumanian Bureau in 
Moscow and international officials of the 
Comintern. 

The constant purges of the Rumanian lead¬ 
ership, usually on Stalin’s orders, attest to the 
party’s subservience to Moscow, but not nec¬ 
essarily to its impotence. The liquidation of 
Dobrogeanu-Gherea and Marcel Pauker dur¬ 
ing the Stalinist purges in 1934 was, in fact, a 
reflection of apprehension over the potential 
strength of the intellectuals in the Rumanian 
party. Similarly, the Kremlin viewed with 
great disfavor any independent appraisal of 
Rumanian conditions by Rumanian commu¬ 
nists not belonging to the Moscow coterie 
headed by Ana Pauker. Th ede facto disavow¬ 
al of the railwaymen’s rebellion, headed by 
Gheorghiu-Dej (the Grivita strike of 1933) 
and of the activities of the younger Rumanian 
cadres (Grigori Preoteasa, Lucre(iu Patra§- 
canu, and other contemporary communist in¬ 
tellectuals) is indicative of Stalin’s apprehen¬ 
sion over possible reconciliation of Rumanian 
nationalism and communist reform programs. 

Soviet policies lessened the effectiveness of 
the antifascist front functioning in the late 
1930s. In particular, the Ribbentrop-Molotov 
agreement and the Soviet Union’s annexation 
in 1940 of Bessarabia and northern Bucovina 
destroyed whatever support the native com¬ 
munists had been able to secure from the 
disaffected Rumanian peasants and workers. 

The incarceration by 1941 of most of the 
Rumanian party leaders, except for those who 
escaped to Russia, increased the growing an¬ 
tagonism between the contingent of the party 
in Rumania and the privileged members of the 
Rumanian Bureau in Moscow. The postwar 
struggle between the “Rumanians” and the 
“Muscovites” (and the current Russo-Ruman- 
ian controversies themselves) may indeed be 
traced to an awareness of the Kremlin’s plans 
to assume command of Rumanian affairs at 
the end of the war directly through the Red 
Army, the Tudor Vladimirescu division of 
Rumanian “volunteers,” and Stalin’s most 
trusted agents, Ana Pauker and Vasile Luca. 
In the immediate postwar years, however, the 
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Rumanian contingent, headed by Gheorghiu- 
Dej, skillfully pursued a policy of subservi¬ 
ence and apparent agreement with Stalin’s 
plans for Rumania. In this manner Gheorghiu- 
Dej was able to secure the Kremlin’s consent 
for his election as secretary general in 1945 
and reelection to the same office in 1948. 
Continuing subservience to Moscow and con¬ 
current exploitation of the weaknesses of his 
opponents in the Moscow group permitted 
Gheorghiu-Dej to emerge victorious in the 
internal struggle for power with Pauker and 
Luca and obtain Stalin’s blessing in the spring 
of 1952. 

Gheorghiu-Dej’s Stalinism was, however, 
less tolerable to Khrushchev, and in the en¬ 
suing struggle for political survival, Gheor¬ 
ghiu-Dej and his associates assumed more and 
more the role of champions of national com¬ 
munism and defenders of Rumania’s inde¬ 
pendence from Russia. In 1955 the second 
party congress laid down the fundamental 
plans for the “socialist construction of Ru¬ 
mania” for the benefit of the Rumanian peo¬ 
ple, in accordance with Stalin’s national prin¬ 
ciples. These plans were restated at the third 
congress in 1960. 

The PCR’s independent position in inter¬ 
national affairs and its defiance of Russian 
policies considered contrary to Rumanian in¬ 
terests have cast communist Rumania in the 
role of the “France of the East.” Whether the 
party will be able to continue such a course 
depends on the evolution of East-West and 
Sino-Soviet relations and on the Kremlin’s 
ability to exert meaningful pressure on the 
Rumanian leadership. In the absence of any 
internal opposition to the Ceau^escu regime 
that could be exploited by Moscow, and un¬ 
der unfavorable international circumstances, 
the Soviet Union’s retaliatory power appeared 
tobelimitedin 1965. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The PCR is a tightly knit organization, effi¬ 
ciently ruled by the executive committee and 
the secretary general, who in 1965 was 


Nicolae Ceau^escu. Massive purges among the 
rank and file between 1948 and 1950 and 
1957 and 1958 cleansed the party of “fas¬ 
cists,” “revisionists,” and “right-wing devia- 
tionists”—all identifiable with factions op¬ 
posed to the “national Stalinism” of the late 
secretary general Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej 
and his immediate associates. Purges among 
the top echelons have been less drastic than in 
other Eastern European countries. The princi¬ 
pal victims of Gheorghiu-Dej’s team were 
Lucretiu Patra$canu, the wartime leader of 
the organization; Ana Pauker, Vasile Luca, 
and Teohari Georgescu, the so-called “Musco¬ 
vite group,” which was removed from power 
in 1952; and Iosif Chisinevski and Miron Con- 
stantinescu, accused of “Khrushchevism” in 
1957. 

According to the statute adopted in 1965 
the PCR is organized on the principles of 
democratic centralism, and “on the territorial 
and place-of-production basis.” Except in ur¬ 
ban centers, the basic party organizations are 
subordinate to the district organizations, 
which in turn are subordinate to the regional 
organizations whose ultimate subordination is 
to the party’s central committee. In urban 
centers the basic party organizations report to 
the district and regional urban organizations 
and eventually to the central committee. 

The supreme organ of the PCR is the party 
congress, which ordinarily should meet once 
in every four years. The central committee 
elects the executive committee, the perma¬ 
nent presidium, the secretary general, and the 
secretariat, the ultimte repositiories of party 
power. 

Nicolae Ceau^escu, the party’s secretary 
general, reported to the fourth party congress 
in July 1965 that membership was approxi¬ 
mately 1,450,000, including candidate mem¬ 
bers. Of these, 630,000 (or 44 percent) were 
workers, 500,000 (34 percent) peasants, 
145,000 (10 percent) intellectuals, and the 
rest unaccounted for in terms of social com¬ 
position. The percentage of women members 
was given as 21 percent. On the basis of na¬ 
tional origin, 87 percent of the members were 
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Rumanian, 9 percent Hungarian, and the rest 
German, Serbian, and other nationalities. Six¬ 
ty-four percent of the members were under 
forty years of age. 1 

The younger cadres are recruited largely 
trom among members and alumni of the Com¬ 
munist Youth Union (Uniunea Tineretului 
Comunist), whose membership in 1965 was 
approximately 2,250,000. Of these, 336,000 
already belonged to the PCR. Unlike the par¬ 
ent organization, peasants outnumbered 
workers (720,000 and 670,000, respectively) 
in the youth group. The rest of the member¬ 
ship consisted of 600,000 students, 114,000 
engineers and intellectuals, and 150,000 per¬ 
sons defying group classification. 

The party’s reliance on front organizations 
decreased as it consolidated its power and 
proceeded with national and social reconcilia¬ 
tion. Of the many organizations functioning 
in the 1940s and 1950s, the only one deemed 
important by 1965 was the People’s Demo¬ 
cratic Front (Frontul Democratiei Populare), 
the umbrella for elections to the national as¬ 
sembly and regional and local government 
bodies. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The success of the PCR’s independent stand is 
ascribable to masterful exploitation of the 
political opportunities provided by Khru¬ 
shchev's policies of peaceful coexistence, the 
Hungarian revolution, and the Sino-Soviet 
conflict. “Peaceful coexistence” provided op¬ 
portunities for economic contacts with the 
West and a corollary lessening of economic 
dependence on Moscow. The Hungarian 
events of 1956 made the Kremlin more toler¬ 
ant of Rumanian Stalinism, thus assuring the 
continuation of the Gheorghiu-Dej regime at a 
crucial moment in communist history. The 
Rumanians’ trump card, however, was the 
Sino-Soviet conflict. Since 1954 the party has 
sought and Peking has provided leverage 
against the Kremlin. The loosening of Ru¬ 
mania’s economic, political, and military ties 
with the Soviet bloc must be accounted for 


primarily in terms of Gheorghiu-Dej’s reliance 
on China and its doctrines on the nature of the 
socialist camp. 

The assumption of the role of intermediary 
in the Sino-Soviet conflict since 1963 has 
considerably strengthened Bucharest’s posi¬ 
tion in relation to Moscow, not because of any 
visible successes as “honest broker,” but be¬ 
cause of the Kremlin’s unwillingness to break 
with Peking and its corollary inability to ar¬ 
rest the growing anti-Russian “independent 
course” in Rumania. As a consequence, the 
Rumanian leadership appears convinced that 
under current international conditions its ulti¬ 
mate goal, identified as the execution of the 
country’s historic legacy of an independent 
and prosperous Rumania, will soon be 
achieved. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The leading party newspaper is Scinteia ; the 
official journal is Lupta de clam. 

The party statute appears in StatutulParti- 
dului Comunist Roman (Statute of the Ru¬ 
manian Communist Party), Bucharest, Edi- 
tura Politica, 1965. The program of the party 
appears in Nicolae Ceau^escu, Raport la cel de 
al IX-lea Congres at Partidului Comunist 
Roman, Bucharest, Editura Politica, 1965, 
pp. 18-56. Party records and other sources 
relating to the history of the PCR are general¬ 
ly unavailable for the period preceding 1944. 
A few minor compendia of documents ( Docu- 
mente din istoria Partidului Comunist din Ro¬ 
mania) provide only limited data relevant to 
the period of illegality; they contain materials 
on the five party congresses held during that 
period. Complete records of the postwar con¬ 
gresses are published in the Rumanian press 
and special collections in mongraphic form. 

PARTY CONGRESSES 

1st congress, PCR, May 1921 

2d congress, PCR, 1922 

3d congress, PCR, September 1924 

4th congress, PCR, 1928 

5th congress, PCR, 1932 

6th congress, PCR (1st congress, PMR), 1948 
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7th congress. PCR (2d congress, PMR), De¬ 
cember 1955 

8th congress. PCR (3d congress, PMR), June 
I96(f 

9th congress, PCR (4th congress, PMR), July 
196 5^ 
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SAN MARINO 


In this minuscule republic, under Italian pro¬ 
tectorate, the San Marino Communist Party 
(Partito Communista de San Marino, PCSM) 
was reorganized at the end of World War 11 
and immediately enjoyed strong political in¬ 
fluence, as did the Italian Communist Party in 
all the surrounding regions of Italy. A coali¬ 
tion of the PCSM and the San Marino Socialist 
Party (Partito Socialist di San Marino, PSSM) 
governed without interruption from 1945 to 
1957. The parliament, composed of sixty dep¬ 
uties elected by universal suffrage, was until 
March 1957 in the hands of the socialist-com¬ 
munist majority, which held thirty-five seats, 
nineteen of which belonged to the PCSM. 

In April 1957, however, a socialist faction 
split from the PSSM and broke the coalition. 
In September, on the eve of the election of the 
republic’s executive diumvirate, the opposi¬ 
tion found itself in the majority, with thirty- 
five deputies in the parliament. On election 
day, September 19, the governing socialist- 
communist diumvirate instructed the police 
to forbid the opposition deputies access to the 
parliament and proclaimed its dissolution. 
The Italian government intervened, and the 
socialist-communist diumvirate was forced to 


give way on October 14 to a government 
formed by their opposition. 

In the next elections, in September 1959, 
the democratic coalition won the majority of 
seats, and the socialist-communist coalition 
remained in the minority, with only twenty- 
four deputies (out of a total of sixty), sixteen 
of whom were communists. In the 1964 elec¬ 
tions the PCSM received 3,058 votes out of a 
total of 12,928 votes cast, or 24.11 percent, 
and was still represented as a minority party in 
the parliament, with fourteen seats. 

After 1959 the PCSM ceased to play an 
important local role, but it continued to fig¬ 
ure as one of the parties recognized by the 
international communist movement. In this 
capacity a party delegation had participated 
in the world conference of communist parties 
meeting in Moscow in November 1957, and 
the manifesto for peace, signed by sixty-four 
“sister parties” from all over the world, in¬ 
cluded the signature of the PCSM representa¬ 
tive. The PCSM was also represented in 1959 
at the first conference of the communist par¬ 
ties of "‘capitalist” Europe, and in November 
1960 at Moscow at the conference of eighty- 
one communist parties. The twenty-second 
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congress of the Communist Party of the Sovi¬ 
et Union in October 1961 v/as attended by a 
PCSM delegation led by the general secretary. 
Ermenegildo Gasperoni. At the end of 1965 
the FCSM’s position in the Sino-Soviet dis¬ 
pute v/as pro-Soviet. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

Party membership in 1965 was estimated as 
around 960 (out of a total population of 
17,000). The central committee included 
nearly fifty members, and the ten-member 
top leadership v/as headed by Gasperoni. 

The party had at its disposal two subsidiary' 
organizations, the Federation of Communist 
Women and the Federation of Communist 
Youth, directed by Gastone Pasolini. It also 


owned the Casa del Popolo, headquarters for 
the party organization. 

PARTY PRESS ORGAN 

The organ of the PCM in 1965 was the month¬ 
ly La Scintilla. 

CONGRESSES OF THE PCSM 

5th congress, March 1955 
6th congress, March 1961 
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SENEGAL 


The first Senegalese to come in contact with 
the ideas of Marxism-Leninism were expatri¬ 
ate soldiers and students. Conscription,intro¬ 
duced in Senegal by the French, aroused 
much opposition among local chiefs as well as 
the population at large. During World War I 
the heavy losses among the poilus on the 
Western front led to profound bitterness and 
discouragement among black and white fight¬ 
ing men alike; and after the war was over, the 
French Communist Party attempted to carry 
on its work in the masses through the men in 
uniform. In addition, a handful of Senegalese 
students and intellectuals in France became 
familiar with communist concepts. They in¬ 
cluded such men as Lamine Senghor, a relative 
of Leopold Sedar Senghor, the well-known 
Senegalese poet and statesman. Lamine Seng¬ 
hor helped to found the Defense League of 
the Black Race, which maintained close ties 
with the French party'. 


During the popular-front government of 
the later 1930s a number of French commu¬ 
nist teachers, clerks, and foremen secured em¬ 
ployment in West Africa and thereby obtained 
the opportunity to propagate their party's 
interpretation of world events. Communist 
concepts, however, did not make much im¬ 
pact until the end of World War II. Tire French 
party’s participation in the tripartite govern¬ 
ment at Paris from 1945 to 1947 gave the 
communists propaganda facilities in West Af¬ 
rica equal to those enjoyed by the socialists 
and Christian democrats. Marxist-Leninist 
ideas were disseminated in West Africa by 
communist study groups, which had been es¬ 
tablished at Dakar and other French West 
African cities as early as 1943. In addition. the 
communist-controlled French General Con¬ 
federation of Labor helped to spread among 
African workers in Dakar and elsewhere the 
basic theoretical propositions of Marxism and 
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popularize the program of the French Com¬ 
munist Party. 

In the political sphere communists exer¬ 
cised some influence through the African 
Democratic Rally (Rassemblement Africain 
Democratique, RDA), a mass organization 
founded in 1946 to serve French West and 
Equatorial Africa. The RDA enjoyed the sup¬ 
port of the French party, but in 1950 the 
movement led by Ivory Coast’s Felix Hou- 
phouet-Boigny, a landowner of Baoule origin, 
broke with the communists. After the referen¬ 
dum of September 1958, whereby General de 
Gaulle permitted French-speaking Africa to 
decide on its constitutional destiny, the RDA 
broke up. The referendum brought into the 
open a split between the advocates of Africa’s 
continued constitutional links with France 
and those who wanted African independence. 
The African Independence Party (Parti Afri¬ 
cain de l’lndependance, PAI), formed in 1957 
and led by Majhemout Diop and Oumar 
Diallo, was the first French West African 
party to demand immediate independence 
from France. In 1960 Senegal became inde¬ 
pendent. 

The PAI held its first congress in 1962 to 
discuss whether it should remain federal in 
character, operating throughout the terri¬ 
tories of former French Black Africa, or 
whether it should limit its activities to Sene¬ 
gal. It had been founded at a time when the 
French-initiated West African and Equatorial 
African Federations were still in existence; 
this had been reflected in the party’s organiza¬ 
tional structure. The congress decided that 
since the federal regime was no longer in exist¬ 
ence, the party’s original organization had 
outlived its usefulness and the PAI should 
now operate as a Senegalese organization. The 
minimum program called for full political and 
economic independence, and to this end the 
PAI was to join a United Independence Front 
and rally all progressive forces to build a na¬ 
tional democracy which would sever all ties 
from France, liquidate all French bases and 
military pacts with France, and reorganize the 
national ecnomy. The goal was a socialist 


society, to be achieved through socialization 
of the basic means of production and distribu¬ 
tion, industrialization, cooperative farming, 
mechanization of agriculture, and economic 
planning. The PAI was orthodox Marxist- 
Leninist in character and the French Commu¬ 
nist Party expressed complete solidarity with 
the views of its Senegalese sister party. 

After riots during the municipal elections 
at Saint Louis, the PAI was banned later in 
1962 but apparently continued illegal work 
both within and outside the borders of Sene¬ 
gal. In January 1965, however, the progovern¬ 
ment Senegalese Progressive Union (Union 
Progressiste Senegalaise) issued a commu¬ 
nique stating that members of the PAI who 
were taking refuge in Bamako (Mali) would 
shortly be expelled by the Mali authorities. In 
June a special tribunal in Dakar convicted 
twenty-seven persons of attempting to reor¬ 
ganize the banned party and of plotting 
against the security of the state. According to 
Radio Dakar, four leaders of the former PAI 
had recruited men in Senegal and in 1963 had 
sent thirty young men to Bamako. In January 
1964 a group had reportedly gone to Cuba for 
training in guerrilla warfare and sabotage and 
had eight months later returned to Bamako, 
where two units had been formed to carry out 
partisan operations in Senegal. Some of these 
insurgents were caught by farmers and handed 
over to the authorities. The special tribunal 
sentenced the accused to terms of imprison¬ 
ment ranging from ten to twelve years. The 
Senegal national assembly subsequently 
passed new and more stringent sedition laws. 

By 1965 the PAI’s adherents seemed to be 
confined largely to university circles and to 
expatriates in Mali, and its effective strength 
was accordingly small. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The functions of secretariat and politbureau 
were performed in the PAI by a single body 
elected by the central committee, which also 
appointed members responsible for party 
publications. According to the World Marxist 
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Review , the party’s general secretary was Maj- 
hemout Diop. 

Party sources gave the composition of dele¬ 
gates to its first congress in 1962 as 43 percent 
functionaries, 20 percent factory workers, 3 
percent peasants, 7 percent students, 20 per¬ 
cent teachers, 3 percent engineers and techni¬ 
cians, and 3 percent office workers; 7 percent 
were illiterate, 30 percent had an elementary 
schooling, 15 percent had a secondary educa¬ 
tion, and 48 percent had a higher education. 
The great majority was less than thirty-five 
years old. 1 The party’s leadership was accord¬ 
ingly youthful in composition, and by African 
standards it contained a high percentage of 
intellectuals, deriving its main strength from 
white-collar professionals, to a lesser degree 
from factory workers, and very little from 
farmers. In 1965 the PAI’s general composi¬ 
tion was reported as 35 percent peasants, 35 
percent intellectuals, and 30 percent work¬ 
ers, 2 but it is not known to what extent these 
statistics were politically motivated. 

The party congress of 1962 decided to 
organize a students’ organization and a youth 
and women’s organization to be affiliated to 
the United Independence Front; these were to 
take the place of its former mass organi¬ 
zations. The party was also reported to have 
illegal trade-union groups. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

La Lutte: Organe du Parti africain de Vinde- 
pendance was issued irregularly for a time 
from 1958 on. In 1962 the party decided to 
publish Momsarer as a theoretical journal. 

The program and resolutions of the first 
party congress of 1962 are summarized in 
World Marxist Review , vol. 6, no. 1, January 
1963, pp. 51-52. Party activities are discussed 


in the monthly Africa Research Bulletin, pub¬ 
lished in Exeter (England). 
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SINGAPORE 

See Malaysia and Singapore 


SLOVAKIA 

See Czechoslovakia 


SOUTH AFRICA 


During most of the nineteenth century the 
great majority of South Africans of all colors 
depended on farming for their livelihood. The 
discovery of diamonds and gold in the second 
half of the century, however, brought revolu¬ 
tionary changes to the country’s economy. 
South Africa became a major exporter of min¬ 
erals, and mining in turn provided a base for 
other associated industries. In the first stages 
of the South African mining revolution, the 
country had to import a large number of 
skilled workmen from overseas. The bulk of 
South Africa’s early “aristocracy of labor” 
thus consisted of British immigrants who or¬ 
ganized themselves into trade unions on the 
British pattern. 

In 1907 William H. Andrews, a Leicester 
fitter, and other English-speaking workmen 
took the lead in forming the South African 
Labour Party, which, like its British counter¬ 
part, was the political wing of the trade-union 
movement. In 1914 this party split over the 
question of support for the war. Sidney Per- 
cival Bunting, a lawyer descended from a dis¬ 
tinguished English family with a Wesleyan 


background, spoke for the pacifist faction and 
in September 1914 formed the War on War 
League, which stood for international social¬ 
ist solidarity to oppose the war. The bulk of 
the party, however, rallied to “king and coun¬ 
try.” In 1915 the league was dissolved, and on 
September 22 it was replaced by a minuscule 
party, the International Socialist League of 
South Africa (1SL), headed by Andrews, the 
former chairman of the labor party and a 
Marxist. 

The ISL welcomed the bolshevik revolu¬ 
tion in Russia but remained numerically 
small. It was further split on the question of 
native policy, with Bunting and David Ivon 
Jones, the ISL secretary, heading the “negro- 
philist” faction. In 1920 Jones left for Eur¬ 
ope, where he became friendly with Karl 
Radek and subsequently attended the Comin¬ 
tern congress in Moscow. On July 29,1921, at 
a congress at Cape Town, the ISL joined with 
the Industrial Socialist League of Cape Town, 
the Marxist Club of Durban, and some other 
bodies to form the Communist Party of South 
Africa (CPSA), which, as the first communist 
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party in Africa, affiliated with the Comintern. 
Andrews became the party’s secretary, while 
Jones stayed on in Russia, where he subse¬ 
quently died of natural causes. 

HISTORY 

1922 to 1925 During its first years the 
CPSA drew the bulk of its members from 
English-speaking workers and professionals, 
with a sprinkling of Jewish members trained 
in the revolutionary traditions of czarist Rus¬ 
sia. In 1922 the white miners on the Wit- 
watersrand, fearing that their employers 
would lower wages for skilled labor by em¬ 
ploying black men to work for less, embarked 
on an armed revolt. The workers were split 
into three sections. Some adhered to the South 
African Industrial Federation, whose reform¬ 
ist leadership was largely swept aside during 
the insurrection. A second group, led by the 
Council of Action, received communist sup¬ 
port and during the final stages of the revolt 
had its headquarters in the CPSA offices in 
Johannesburg. The largest and most militant 
group, however, consisted of Afrikaners, who 
now formed the bulk of the non-African labor 
force on the Rand. They were organized on 
semimilitary lines as “commandos,” and for a 
time armed white workers controlled most of 
the Rand under the slogan “Workers of the 
world unite and fight for a white South Afri¬ 
ca.” This war cry oddly expressed the con¬ 
flicting ideals held by the rebels. 1 

Many European soldiers in the govern¬ 
ment’s citizens’ force sympathized with the 
rebels, and toward the end of February prac¬ 
tically the whole of the South African govern¬ 
ment’s permanent force had to be sent to the 
Rand. The black Africans, who were some¬ 
times subjected to violence from the insur¬ 
gents, stood aloof from the struggle. In the end 
the South African government suppressed the 
insurrection after heavy fighting, and three 
prominent white leaders were hanged. 

The CPSA, however, survived the out¬ 
break, though internal divisions continued. 
Andrews stood above all for the interests of 
white workers, while Bunting represented the 


pro-African wing. In 1924 the communists 
supported the nationalist-labor “pact,” an 
alliance between Afrikaans farmers and white 
workmen. The new “pact government,” 
headed by General J. B. M. Hertzog, stood for 
a policy of segregation and for a “civilized” 
labor program. This policy met with strong 
opposition from negrophilist Europeans, 
mainly of middle-class background, and at a 
CPSA conference in December 1924 the 
pro-African section obtained control. 
Andrews resigned from his post as secretary 
early in 1925 and subsequently devoted 
himself to white South African trade-union 
affairs. Leadership of the party remained with 
Bunting, who was much more willing to make 
concessions to Africans. 

1925 to 1935 As a result of the CPSA’s 
new policy, many European workmen left, 
and the party’s white support derived mainly 
from professionals and intellectuals. The par¬ 
ty tried to broaden its base by joining the 
African-controlled Industrial and Commercial 
Workers’ Union, the first significant African 
labor organization, and by founding trade un¬ 
ions of its own. However, in 1926 the labor 
organization expelled its communist mem¬ 
bers. The African labor force, split into differ¬ 
ent ethnic segments and largely migratory in 
nature, was difficult to organize. The commu¬ 
nists had some early successes in the trucking, 
textile, mattress-making, and similar trades, 
but they could make no impact on the great 
army of African farm workers and miners. 
Appeals to African voters in the reserves also 
brought few results, partly because of police 
interference and partly because of the party’s 
harsh attitude toward the African petite bour- 
geoisie.This class comprised most of the politi¬ 
cally conscious Africans, but they were sub¬ 
jected to heavy attack by the communists 
unless they identified themselves specifically 
with the CPSA. 

The communists also tried to establish 
links with the African National Congress, 
which had been founded in 1912 as the South 
African Native National Congress with a very 
moderate program. They received some coop- 
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eration from its president J. T. Gumede, but 
in 1930 lie lost his position to a rival. The 
CPSA’s most reliable recruits came from a 
small group of African workers who joined 
the party directly and were trained in its night 
school; among them was Moses M. Kotane, 
subsequently one of the party’s leading theo¬ 
reticians. 

Until 1927 the CPSA was left largely to its 
own devices, but from then on it was expected 
to fall more into line with directives from 
Moscow. In 1927 J. A. La Guma, a Coloured 
communist trade unionist, conferred 
with Bukharin in Moscow. They agreed that 
the South African struggle was primarily an 
anti-imperialist one, that South Africa was a 
semicolony of British finance capitalists who 
had left a share of their superprofits to their 
“South African allies.” The goal of revolu¬ 
tionary struggle in South Africa was to over¬ 
throw the British and Boer “imperialists” and 
set up a democratic independent native repub¬ 
lic. The following year Bunting opposed this 
position before the sixth congress of the Com¬ 
intern and before the Anglo-American Secre¬ 
tariat, which included “Black Africa” within 
its scope. He argued that CPSA had only 
1,750 members, of whom 1,600 were African 
blacks, and that for further growth it needed 
white support as well. However, he was unable 
to sway the Moscow line, which also had the 
support of a minority group led by Douglas 
Wolton, an English-born schoolteacher, and 
La Guma. The CPSA thus had to accept the 
Moscow-backed slogan of “a South African 
native republic as a stage toward a workers’ 
and peasants’ government, with full protec¬ 
tion and equal rights for all national minori- 
ties. 

At the same time the CPSA was subjected 
to rigid bolshevization. Directives from Mos¬ 
cow replaced empirical methods of trial and 
error, and in 1929 the League of African 
Rights, a front organization with a studiously 
moderate program, had to be terminated on 
receipt of a cable from Moscow. In 1930 
Douglas Wolton became secretary of the 
CPSA. The “social-democratic” method of 
electing officials disappeared and the new ex¬ 


ecutive committee had to be voted for as a 
bloc. Wolton condemned the Buntingists, 
their alleged chauvinism, and their doctrine of 
“South African exceptionalism.” Between 
1931 and 1932 Bunting, Andrews, Solly 
Sachs (secretary of the Garment Workers’ Un¬ 
ion), La Guma, and others were expelled from 
the party, and by 1933 splits and expulsions 
had reduced the membership to no more than 
150, most of whom were Europeans. The 
“bolshevizers” sustained a serious blow when 
Wolton defected to England in 1933, and 
Lazar Bach, a Lithuanian Jew and Wolton’s 
principal associate, was left to continue the 
struggle against “right wingers,” assisted by 
Louis Joffe, the party’s financial secretary. 
There were further expulsions in 1935, and 
even Kotane was temporarily lost to the par¬ 
ty. Bach went to Moscow, where he also be¬ 
came involved in a purge and was never heard 
of again. 

1935 to 1950 In 1935 the CPSA switched 
to the popular-front policy, conforming to 
the new Comintern line of alliances with other 
“progressive” forces against fascism in de¬ 
fense of the Soviet Union. As early as 1933 
the South African communists had begun to 
use more moderate language regarding the 
African petite bourgeoisie. Antireligious 
propaganda was stopped sometimes the party 
formed a united front with European clergy¬ 
men. There was agitation against African civil 
and economic disabilities. The party made 
bids for joint action of the white and black 
unemployed and tried to make gains in the 
trade-union field. Joffe became secretary of a 
front organization, the Anti-Fascist League. 
In 1935 the party gained some Indian con¬ 
verts, and communists subsequently joined 
the Natal Indian Congress, where the procom¬ 
munist faction became known as the “nation¬ 
al bloc.” In 1937 the National Liberation 
league was founded as a Coloured body, 
largely under communist inspiration. In 1938 
it became part of the Non-European United 
Front of South Africa, but the communists 
could not overcome the factional tendencies 
in non-European politics, and their influence 
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remained limited. 

The popular-front period also witnessed a 
change in the party leadership. In 1937 
Andrews was welcomed in Moscow; he re¬ 
joined the CPSA in 1938 and became chair¬ 
man of its central committee. In 1939 Ko- 
tane, who had also been readmitted to the 
party, became its general secretary, a position 
he retained until the CPSA was officially dis¬ 
solved in 1950. 

The conclusion of the Ribbentrop-Molo- 
tov agreement once again led to a change in 
policy. South Africa’s entry into the war as 
Britian’s ally was condemned by both the 
communists and the Afrikaner nationalists. 
After some initial reluctance, the black Afri¬ 
can National Congress approved South Afri¬ 
ca’s policy. However, some communists, such 
as La Guma, broke party discipline on the war 
question, and the party once again found it¬ 
self both isolated and divided. 

The German invasion of the Soviet Union 
in 1941 brought another switch in policy. The 
CPSA now supported the “people’s war” and 
put forth the slogan “arm the non-European 
soldiers.” As a result, the communists made 
some progress in the trade-union field, and in 
1942 a new Council of Non-European Trade 
Unions came into being at Johannesburg. By 
1945 it claimed to represent some 168,000 
workers, organized in 119 unions, some of 
them communist controlled, some Trotskyist, 
and others independent. The communists se¬ 
cured the election of J. B. Marks, secretary of 
the African Mine Workers’ Union and a com¬ 
munist, as chairman of the council. However, 
this did not give them control of the organiza¬ 
tion, nor were they able to overcome its basic 
weaknesses. Nonunion men continued to 
form the great majority of the labor force. 
Non-European unions remained subject to po¬ 
litical splits, personal factionalism, and police 
interference; their membership often fluctu¬ 
ated and their organization and financial 
framework commonly left much to be de¬ 
sired. In 1946, for instance, the African Mine 
Workers’ Union staged a strike, but it was 
mismanaged by the communist leadership. 
Within a few days the strike was broken, and 


fifty people associated with the union and the 
party were sentenced to fines or short jail 
sentences. Among them were Y. M.Dadoo,an 
Indian communist;and Brian Bunting, son of 
S. P. Bunting. 

The party nevertheless made some progress 
in the political field. In 1948 Sam Kahn, a 
communist lawyer, v/as returned to parlia¬ 
ment as a native representative. Jn 1 949 Fred 
Carneson won a seat in the provincial council 
of the Cape as a native representative, and a 
few other communists succeeded in obtaining 
seats on the Johannesburg and Cape Tov/n 
city councils. The South African Nationalist 
Party, which had been voted into office in 
1948 on a program of apartheid and Afrikaner 
nationalism, accordingly made preparations 
to outlaw the CPSA. On June 20,1950,a few 
days before the suppression-of-communism 
act was to come into effect, Kahn announced 
the party’s dissolution. This tactic created 
certain legal complications for the govern¬ 
ment, but the authorities tightened their legis¬ 
lation, and in July the CPSA v/as declared an 
unlawful organization. 

1950 to 1965 Soon after the CPSA v/as 
banned, the communists decided to refashion 
their movement as a clandestine body. In 
1953 they reorganized as the South African 
Communist Party (SACP), v/hich operated 
underground. Details of its founding and lead¬ 
ership were not published. The SACP at¬ 
tempted to build up its influence in the basic 
industries through the creation of shop units, 
but it had only limited success, it also made a 
major effort through the various South Afri¬ 
can congresses. These political bodies, organ¬ 
ized according to racial group, v/ere demand¬ 
ing a radical political and social transforma¬ 
tion of South Africa and the liquidation of 
apartheid in all its forms. They joined to form 
the Congress Alliance, which in effect was 
controlled by the SACP. 

The communists attained considerable in¬ 
fluence in the South African Indian Congress; 
they gained control over the executive com¬ 
mittee of the Congress of Democrats, an alli¬ 
ance of liberal and left-v/ing Europeans 
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formed in 1952; and they obtained strong 
influence in the South African People’s Con¬ 
gress, a Coloured organization. The Indian 
Congress had no more than a few thousand 
members, and the European and Coloured 
congresses had no more than a few hundred 
each, many of them intellectuals. However, 
the communists also made their weight felt in 
the African National Congress, a much larger 
body with a more variegated membership. Its 
leaders themselves differed considerably over 
how far to cooperate with the communists. 
The youth league of this congress, for in¬ 
stance, at first strongly opposed such collabo¬ 
ration. However, after 1950 many youth lead¬ 
ers reevaluated this position, partly as the 
result of the government’s repressive policy, 
and communist influence gained greater 
weight in the congress movement. For in¬ 
stance, a communist, J. B. Marks, was elected 
president of the Transvaal Congress and simul¬ 
taneously became vice president of the Trans¬ 
vaal Peace Council. 3 The congresses then set 
up coordinating committees on which all as¬ 
sociated bodies were represented equally, 
enabling the smaller organizations to exercise 
an influence quite out of proportion to their 
membership. 

In June 1955 a “congress of the people” 
was held at Kliptown, where some 3,000 dele¬ 
gates from various parts of South Africa di¬ 
rectly represented some 200,000 people, just 
over l l A percent of South Africa’s popula¬ 
tion. 4 The Kliptown congress adopted a “free¬ 
dom charter,” which was accepted by the 
African National Congress only after bitter 
internal struggles between the “charterists” 
and the “Africanists.” The charter proclaimed 
that “South Africa belongs to all who live in 
it, black and white,” and that government 
must be based on the will of the people, a 
formulation closer to the Buntingist position 
than the “native-republic” slogan of the late 
1920s. The charter called for many reforms of 
the bourgeois liberal kind and for nationaliza¬ 
tion of the mineral wealth, the banks, and the 
monopoly industries in South Africa, with all 
other industries to be controlled for the well¬ 
being of the people. 5 According to Kotane, 


these socialist clauses had been introduced as 
a first step toward a people’s republic. 6 

However, the communists could not pre¬ 
vent a split in the African National Congress. 
In 1956 the government arraigned its leaders 
and allies, as well as a number of Africanists, 
on charges of treason; after a trial lasting four 
years, all were acquitted by a South African 
court, but the African National Congress was 
outlawed. The Africanists, who wished to rely 
on the African people alone in the freedom 
struggle, broke away, and in 1959 they 
formed the Pan-Africanist Congress as an in¬ 
dependent organization. 

South African communists subsequently 
formed the Socialist League of Africa. In the 
early 1960s this body published Spark, which 
followed the orthodox communist line in con¬ 
demning American, British, and West German 
“neocolonialism”and supporting Soviet poli¬ 
cy. In the Sino-Soviet dispute it observed 
friendly neutrality toward both parties but 
backed a plea for the restoration of socialist 
unity made by the Communist Party of Great 
Britain early in 1963. The principal figures 
associated with Spark, which was banned in 
1963, were Brian Bunting, previously editor 
of New Age ; Go van A. M. Mbeki, an African 
lecturer who was subsequently imprisoned on 
charges of attempting to overthrow the South 
African government by violence; M. P. 
Naicker; and Ruth First. 

Throughout the 1950s the communists 
had been anxious to conceal their connection 
with the Congress Alliance and similar bodies, 
but in 1960 they began to claim extensive 
successes and devote much attention to prop¬ 
aganda. They also intensified their hold over 
the clandestine cadres of the African National 
Congress. In 1961 the SACP decided on a 
policy of industrial sabotage and armed resist¬ 
ance. Together with the African National 
Congress, it created an independent combat 
organization, Spear of the Nation (Umkonto 
we Sizwe). On paper this organization had an 
elaborate structure, with a national high com¬ 
mand and subordinate regional commands. 
The regional commands were to train sabo¬ 
teurs and select targets. The organization as a 
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whole operated on the cell system. It was, 
however, unable to gain any significant suc¬ 
cesses and was soon broken by South African 
security organs. 

The South African government similarly 
disrupted the underground organizations of 
the African National Congress and SACP. In¬ 
dustrial sabotage had no effect on South Afri¬ 
ca’s rapidly expanding economy, and the par¬ 
ty remained incapable of creating effective 
mass support for its policy. Nevertheless, in a 
joint communique with the Communist Party 
of Great Britain, the SACP stated in 1965 that 
“the decision of the liberation movement to 
prepare for the armed overthrow of the white - 
supremacy state remains basically correct, ir¬ 
respective of the success or failure of any 
particular plan or operation.” 7 

By 1965 the SACP was largely an emigre 
organization and suffered from the weak¬ 
nesses common to such bodies. It was small in 
numbers (probably a few hundred at the 
most), 8 and there was good evidence of police 
penetration. Most of its members appeared to 
be intellectuals, “officers without an army,” 
who by reason of their ethnic or class back¬ 
ground or their personal inclinations were not 
suited to the task of penetrating the country’s 
armed forces, security services, or administra¬ 
tion, all of which remained loyal to the au¬ 
thorities. The SACP nevertheless retained 
some significance. Its strategy aimed at a pro¬ 
tracted struggle; the leadership looked for re¬ 
sults in the more distant future, when the 
country’s internal contradictions would be¬ 
come more acute. According to some reports, 
activists were being instructed no longer to 
seek safety in exile in order to build up cadies 
and contacts overseas, but to continue the 
underground struggle in South Africa, at the 
risk of being caught and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

In 1965 the local leadership of the SACP was a 
matter of conjecture. Marks later became of¬ 
ficially known as party chairman. The impor¬ 


tant task of reporting to the World Marxist 
Review on the fortieth anniversary of the 
SACP in 1961 was entrusted to a P. Tlale. 
A. Lerumo contributed much to the party’s 
theoretical work. Abram Louis Fischer, acting 
chairman of the central committee, jumped 
bail early in 1965 and went underground. The 
precise role played during this period by other 
South Africans, including emigres such as 
Kotane, Joe Slovo, Ruth First, Brian Bunting, 
and others, was not published, but the party 
leadership was aging. 

In the trade-union field, the South African 
Congress of Trade Unions, founded in 1955, 
operated as an affiliate both of the All-African 
Trade Union Federation and of the commu¬ 
nist-dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 9 Its general secretary, Mark Williams- 
Shope, demanded a policy of antifascist unity 
and of increased pressure on the government 
so as to isolate the South African regime and 
hasten its downfall. 10 The Congress of Trade 
Unions claimed 50,000 members, but its prac¬ 
tical importance was small. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The SACP has generally followed a pro-Soviet 
line. It supported the Soviet position over 
Albania and Cuba. However, it came closer to 
the Chinese viewpoint over India. The African 
Communist carried many references to the 
Chinese experience and its relevance to .Africa 
and expressed regret over the substitution of 
negotiations for militant struggles for free¬ 
dom in East Africa. At the occasion of its 
fortieth anniversary in 1961 the SACP re¬ 
ceived “warm and fraternal greetings” from 
the Chinese party. In later statements, how¬ 
ever, the SACP adopted a firm pro-Soviet 
stand. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

In September 1915 the communists brought 
out a weekly, International, which was incor¬ 
porated by the South African Worker in June 
1926. By 1929 this journal was appearing 
only irregularly, and in April 1930 it was 
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reorganized as the official party organ Um- 
sebenzi, which was published until about 
March 1938. Intermittent publications in¬ 
cluded the Young Worker, a bulletin of the 
Young Communist League of South Africa 
published for a time in 1924; Maraphanga, 
which came out in 1932; Inkululeko; and 
Arbeider en arm Boer: Afrikaanse Maandblad 
van die Kommunistiese Party van Suid Afrika, 
published during 1935 in Afrikaans as a 
monthly. 

In February 1937 The Guardian was start¬ 
ed as a weekly. It was banned in May 1952 and 
was succeeded by The Clarion, and then by 
New Age, also as a weekly, edited by Brian 
Bunting. New Age was subsequently banned 
and replaced by Spark, also edited by Bunt¬ 
ing. Spark was restarted as a regular journal in 
July 1962 and continued publication as a 
weekly until March 1963, when it was 
banned. 

In the fall of 1959 the clandestine SACP 
began to put out The African Communist, 
which in 1965 was being published in London 
as a quarterly. 

The party’s program, adopted in 1963, is 
reproduced in full as “The Road to South 
African Freedom: Programme of the South 
African Communist Party,” The African 
Communist, vol. 2, no. 2, January-March 
1963, pp. 24-70. 
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SOUTH KOREA 

See Korea 


SOUTH VIETNAM 

See Vietnam 


SOVIET UNION 

See Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


SPAIN 


The Spanish communist movement emanated 
from a dissident revolutionary wing of the 
Spanish Socialist Labor Party (Partido Socia- 
lista Obrero Espanol, PSOE), founded in 
1879, and from two labor organizations—the 
socialist-oriented General Workers’ Union 
(Union General de Trabajadores) and the 
anarcho-syndicalist National Labor Confed¬ 
eration (Confederation Nacional del Tra- 
bajo), established in 1888 and ^Irrespec¬ 
tively. On April 15, 1920, the Federation of 
Socialist Youth (Federation de Juventudes 
Socialistas) convened in Madrid, denounced 
the “reformist” majority of the PSOE, and 
named itself the Spanish Communist Party 
(Partido Comunista Espanol, PCE). Among 
the new party’s founders were A. Buendia, 


Vicente Arroyo, Rafael Milla, and Ramon 
Merino Garcia, who were named to the 
party’s central committee at its first congress 
in March 1921, and Merino Garcia, Juan 
Andrade Rodriguez, and Gabriel Leon Trilla, 
who later defected or were purged from the 
party. 

A second split in the PSOE occurred in 
July 1920, when a majority voted to send a 
delegation to attend the second congress of 
the Comintern. The PSOE refused to accept 
Lenin’s Twenty-one Conditions for Admis¬ 
sion, and a group of socialists broke away to 
form the Spanish Communist Labor Party 
(Partido Comunista Obrero Espanol, PCOE). 
On April 13, 1921, this group issued a mani¬ 
festo of intention which included the signa- 
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tures of Antonio Garcia Quejido, a founder of 
the General Workers’ Union and a member of 
the PSOE executive committee, and Oscar 
Perez Solis, who later was named secretary 
general of the PCOE but abandoned the party. 
The PCOE immediately established ties with 
the Comintern. The socialist youth organiza¬ 
tion changed its name to Federation of Com¬ 
munist Youth of Spain (Federation de Juven- 
tudes Comunistas de Espaha) and also joined 
the Comintern. On November 7, 1921, the 
two communist parties united as the Commu¬ 
nist Party of Spain (Partido Comunista de 
Espaiia, PCE); the youth organization affili¬ 
ated with the new PCE. Other important ac¬ 
tivists were Jose Bullejos, who had followed 
Perez Solis as PCOE secretary general, and 
Barcelona leaders Andres Nin Perez, who left 
the PCE in 1932 to establish the Trotskyist 
Communist Left (Izquierda Comunista), and 
Joaquin Maurin Julia, who founded the Peas¬ 
ant Workers’ Bloc (Bloque Obrero Campesi- 
no). These two organizations were merged to 
form the Workers’ Party of Marxist Unifica¬ 
tion (Partido Obrero de Unification Marxista, 
POUM). 

HISTORY 

The first congress of the PCE, held on March 
15, 1922, focused on the problem of uniting 
the labor movement. Despite opposition and 
factionalism among the eighty-odd delega¬ 
tions in attendance, the congress approved a 
policy of establishing a united front with the 
General Workers’ Union and the National La¬ 
bor Confederation. Antonio Garcia Quejido 
was named secretary general. In the summer 
of 1922 the PCE invited the PSOE and both 
labor groups to join in a united front to pro¬ 
test workers’ grievances, demand an amnesty 
for political prisoners, and call for an end to 
Spanish military activity in Morocco. This bid 
was opposed by the PSOE and the General 
Workers’ Union, which promptly expelled 
twenty-nine communist-led unions. Neverthe¬ 
less, the PCE supported workers’ strikes in 
Asturias and the Basque provinces throughout 
1922 and 1923. 


At its second congress, which began July 8, 
1923, the party again called for unity among 
the working classes and advocated a united 
front. Not until Miguel Primo de Rivera estab¬ 
lished his military dictatorship in September 
did the PCE policy win support. On Septem¬ 
ber 13, the PCE and the Madrid section of the 
National Labor Confederation joined to form 
the Action Committee Against War and Dicta¬ 
torship. The dictatorship moved against the 
party in December, alleging a conspiracy in¬ 
volving communists in Spain and Portugal. 
Large numbers of suspects were arrested, and 
a year later the PCE was banned altogether. 
With the government repression, many of the 
socialists and anarchosyndicalists who had 
participated in the party’s formation defect¬ 
ed. Other activists, including Nin, Maurin, and 
Bullejos, joined the PCE ranks at this time, 
but their loss at a later time considerably 
weakened the party’s strength and effective¬ 
ness. The party also suffered later from the 
deaths of such leaders as Garcia Quejido and 
Virginia Gonzalez. 

Repressions by the Primo de Rivera dicta¬ 
torship forced the party to hold its third con¬ 
gress in Paris in August 1929. The congress 
resolved that socialism could come to Spain 
“only through the bourgeois-democratic revo¬ 
lution,” and that there was a need for an 
alliance of workers, peasants, and others to 
destroy the landed aristocracy and the mon¬ 
archy. The dictatorship fell in January 1930, 
and two months later the PCE held a national 
conference in Bilbao which reaffirmed the 
resolutions of the third congress. Despite a 
semblance of unity, the party suffered from 
factionalism, first in Catalonia and later with¬ 
in the central committee. After unsuccessful 
attempts to get the Comintern to adopt a more 
flexible policy, Nin and Maurin, two of the 
best-known leaders, were denounced as Trots¬ 
kyists and left the party. In October 1932 
Bullejos, Manuel Adame, and Gabriel Leon 
Trilla were expelled for their hard-line revolu¬ 
tionary views against electoral alliances, an 
issue which traditionally had plagued the par¬ 
ty. Their expulsion came after the proclama¬ 
tion of the republic, the waging of a series of 
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strikes in Seville, and the PCE’s fourth con¬ 
gress, which convened in Seville on March 17, 
1932. 

The fourth congress represented the begin¬ 
ning of party reorganization under the leader¬ 
ship of Jose Diaz. As before, the PCE advo¬ 
cated cooperation with other leftist forces in 
the formation of an antifascist front (al¬ 
though at the same time the Comintern and its 
affiliated parties were denouncing socialists 
and anarchists as fascists). The front policy 
was reconfirmed in a plenary session of the 
central committee in April 1933, and a front 
was established which included the PCE, the 
Federation of Communist Youth, the Unity 
General Confederation of Labor (Confede¬ 
ration General del Trabajo Unitaria), the To¬ 
bacco Workers’ Federation, the Federal Party 
(Partido Federal), and the Socialist Radical 
Left (Izquierda Radical Socialista). 

According to the PCE official party histo¬ 
ry, in the 1933 electoral campaign commu¬ 
nists joined some socialists and republicans in 
Malaga to form what the PCE proclaimed as 
“the first popular front” in Spain; one com¬ 
munist, Cayetano Bolivar, was elected as dep¬ 
uty. The victory of the rightist parties assured 
their entrenchment in the republican govern¬ 
ment during the next two years, a period 
marked by the rise of the fascist right under 
Jose Antonio Primo de Rivera and by leftist- 
provoked strikes and agitation, notably in As¬ 
turias, where in October 1934 the PCE partici¬ 
pated in a miners’ uprising. 

The PCE again called upon the socialists to 
cooperate in a united front but finally accept¬ 
ed a counterproposal to participate in the 
socialist-led Workers’ Alliance (Alianza Obre- 
ra). At the same time the PCE called for amnes¬ 
ty for political prisoners, unity among work¬ 
ers, and the establishment of an antifascist 
popular front. In March 1935 a National Com¬ 
mittee of Aid to Prisoners was formed, with 
the participation of the PCE, socialists, and a 
large number of less important groups. In the 
summer of 1935 the Comintern launched its 
popular-front program, in which all liberal 
and leftist forces were to join against the 
threat of fascism. By the end of the year a 


rapprochement was achieved between revolu¬ 
tionary socialists and communists, and on 
January 15, 1936, a popular-front pact was 
signed in which the Republican Left (Izquier¬ 
da Republicana), the Republican Union 

(Union Republicana), and the Catalan Left (Cata¬ 
lan Esquerra) aligned with the PCE and PSOE 
to demand a return to the religious, educa¬ 
tional, and regional policies of the first two 
years of the republic, land reform, and amnes¬ 
ty for political prisoners. According to the 
pact, the socialists and communists would 
support a government composed of republi¬ 
cans for the purpose of fulfilling the an¬ 
nounced “bourgeois-democratic program.” 
Electoral victory was achieved on February 
16, with sixteen communists elected to the 
parliament. 

With the emergence of the popular front 
the PCE was strengthened by the amalgama¬ 
tion in April 1936 of the socialist and com¬ 
munist youth into the Unified Socialist Youth 
(Juventudes Socialistas Unificadas), under 
the leadership of Santiago Carrillo and Fer¬ 
nando Claudin, and by the fusion in July of 
four Catalan parties into the Catalonian Uni¬ 
fied Socialist Party (Partido Socialista Uni- 
ficado de Cataluna, PSUC). The communists 
continued to exert little influence on the Gen¬ 
eral Workers’ Union and the National Labor 
Confederation, however. When the civil war 
broke out in mid-July, the PCE continued to 
advocate cooperation between middle-class 
liberals and the working class. In reality, how¬ 
ever, it opposed local collectivist revolutions 
and made itself the champion of the petit- 
bourgeois property owners. The party ranks 
grew with the added support of petite bour¬ 
geoisie, government functionaries, army offi¬ 
cers, and young intellectuals. The PCE’s dis¬ 
tinct middle-class orientation and subservi¬ 
ence to Moscow’s interest in maintaining the 
status quo in Spain paradoxically made the 
communists a real threat to revolutionaries 
interested in restructuring and reforming 
Spanish society. 

By March 1937, five years after the forma¬ 
tion of the POUM by Nin and Maurln, the 
PCE had declared open war on that organi- 
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zation, which it condemned as an “agent of 
fascism.” In June the PCE was apparently re¬ 
sponsible for the arrest of more than 1,000 
POUM members, many of whom, including 
Nin, were assassinated or deported to the 
Soviet Union. 

The popular front and the civil war delayed 
the PCE’s fifth congress, but four plenary 
sessions of its central committee were held 
during 1937 and 1938. The first session,held 
on March 5-8, 1937, concerned itself with the 
problem of uniting socialists and communists. 
A month later the PCE central committee and 
the PSOE executive committee formed a joint 
national committee, which proposed the im¬ 
mediate establishment of provincial commit¬ 
tees throughout Spain. The second session, 
held on June 18-20 in Valencia, dealt with the 
possibility of forming a united party of the 
proletariat. The third plenary session met in 
Valencia on November 13-15, and the fourth 
was held in Madrid on May 23-25,1938. 

With the intervention of the Soviet Union 
on the side of the loyalists, the activity of 
Soviet and Comintern representatives in¬ 
creased considerably. The communists, Span¬ 
ish and foreign alike, assumed a more active 
role in government and military affairs. On 
September 4,1936, two communists, Vicente 
Uribe and Jesus Hernandez, joined the first 
cabinet of socialist Francisco Largo Caballero. 
Influence in the foreign-affairs ministry was 
substantial, and the communists also exerted 
control over censorship. While their partici¬ 
pation in the cabinets of Largo Caballero and 
his successor Juan Negrin was minimal, com¬ 
munist supporters were influential in the low¬ 
er government echelons and were especially 
influential in military affairs. One of the most 
important party units, the famous fifth regi¬ 
ment, numbering about 70,000, about half of 
whom were communists, was disbanded and 
reorganized into “mixed brigades,” led for the 
most part by communists. 

In early 1939 the republic controlled a 
large section of central Spain, including Ma¬ 
drid, and several hundred thousand troops. 
Premier Negrin and his top military advisors 


agreed that they could not hope to defend the 
republic without the support of England and 
France and in view of the apparent failure of 
negotiating a peace with General Francisco 
Franco, leader of the opposing nationalist 
forces. With communist backing, however, 
Negrin called for continued resistance. On 
March 5 the noncommunist commanders re¬ 
volted, and Negrin and his government fled to 
Algiers. The new government was immediate¬ 
ly challenged by communist resistance, which 
was put down at the cost of several hundred 
lives. The government attempted further ne¬ 
gotiations with the nationalist forces, hoping 
in particular to achieve a guarantee against 
political reprisals. However, the nationalist 
forces gained unconditional victory on April 
1, 1939. 

After the civil war communists were se¬ 
verely persecuted, and many were executed. 
The PCE continued clandestine activities in 
Spain, and in manifestoes of August 1941 and 
September 1942 it called for a national union 
of all Spaniards, with a program acceptable to 
both rightist and leftist opposition, to over¬ 
turn the Franco dictatorship and lead to elec¬ 
tions. Party newspapers and propaganda were 
continued underground. In 1945 Jesus Mon- 
zon, a leader of Spanish communist exiles in 
France, objected to the policy of seeking anti¬ 
fascist unity in the opposition. However, the 
PCE central committee accused him of oppor¬ 
tunism, and a plenary session in December 
affirmed the policy of cooperation with cer¬ 
tain segments of the opposition. 

In early 1946 the PCE joined the Alliance 
of Democractic Forces (Alianza de Fuerzas 
Democraticas), established two years earlier 
by right-wing socialists, anarchists, and repub¬ 
licans, and also agreed to participate in the ex¬ 
ile republican government in Mexico. Santia¬ 
go Carrillo served in the exile government un¬ 
til the summer of 1947, when the PCE with¬ 
drew, partially in response to the cold war and 
directives of the Cominform. At the same 
time the PSOE, adopting an anticommunist 
position, also abandoned the exile govern¬ 
ment, and from France the ruling socialist 
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government banned the PCE exile press. 
Nevertheless, throughout 1947 communists 
participated in labor agitation in the metallur¬ 
gical factories of Madrid, in the textile facto¬ 
ries of Catalonia, in Guiphzcoa, and else¬ 
where. Communists in Viscaya claimed credit 
for a strike in Bilbao on May 1. Labor unrest 
continued, and on March 4, 1951, a PSUC 
manifesto led two days later to a strike in 
Barcelona. 

On November 1-5, 1954, the PCE finally 
held its fifth congress and issued a new appeal 
for a national antifascist front to overthrow 
the Franco government, to be followed by a 
coalition government that would implement a 
series of reforms in education, agriculture, 
and industry. The congress also approved a 
new party statute based on the principle of 
“democratic centralism” and named Dolores 
Ibarruri secretary general. 

In June 1955 the PCE sponsored a national 
workers’ congress, which called for a mini¬ 
mum wage and the right to strike. A year later, 
at the second postwar plenary session of the 
central committee, the PCE proposed a policy 
of “national reconciliation” to unite all Span¬ 
iards in the struggle for civil liberties. In Sep¬ 
tember 1957 a third plenary session proposed 
further labor agitation, and communists par¬ 
ticipated in strikes in Asturias during March 
1958 and a one-day national strike on June 
18,1959. 

A sixth party congress met on January 
28-31, 1960. The PCE affirmed its adherence 
to the peaceful-coexistence policy of the Sovi¬ 
et Union, substantially revised its party pro¬ 
gram, and ratified the policy of national rec¬ 
onciliation, calling upon the opposition to 
discuss means of challenging the dictatorship. 
Dolores Ibarruri was named party chairman 
and Santiago Carrillo secretary general. 

In November 1962, after widespread labor 
unrest had swept Asturias, the communist 
Julian Grimau Garcia was arrested by Spanish 
police and was executed in April 1963; the 
incident received widespread attention in the 
international press. A few months later the 
PCE was beset by factionalism over the Sino- 
Soviet dispute, and on August 4 a pro-Chi¬ 


nese group was ousted. The pro-Peking group 
associated itself with a small anarchist move¬ 
ment, the Iberian Federation of Libertarian 
Youth (Federation Iberica de Juventud Liber¬ 
tarian In 1965 Fernando Claudin of the PCE 
central committee was also expelled for revi¬ 
sionism and pro-Peking views. 

During 1964 and 1965 the party attempt¬ 
ed to take advantage of labor unrest in Astu¬ 
rias and elsewhere, student disorders in Ma¬ 
drid, and Catholic demonstrations in Barce¬ 
lona. One party statement advocated 
“amnesty for all political prisoners and emi¬ 
gres, recognition of the right to strike, trade- 
union freedoms, freedom of the press, 
speech, and association, freedom of con¬ 
science, and universal suffrage.” Another 
pragmatic PCE view acknowledged that “the 
Catholics are our main allies today in the 
struggle against Franco.” 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

According to its 1954 statute, the under¬ 
ground PCE is organized on the basis of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. It is directed by a central 
committee, which elects a president and a 
secretary general and coordinates party activi¬ 
ties in the provincial, regional, subregional, 
local, zonal, and sectoral organizations. The 
party congress, the highest authority, studies 
and amends reports of the central committee, 
adopts resolutions, and approves the party 
statutes and program. The basic unit, the cell, 
is found in all sectors of Spanish society. 

PCE membership, roughly estimated as 
about 5,000 in 1965, is drawn generally from 
manual workers and intellectuals in Spanish 
urban areas—Madrid, Barcelona, and Bilbao in 
particular—and from exiles abroad, especially 
in Paris and Toulouse. Many top leaders and 
some members are in the Soviet Union, East¬ 
ern Europe, North Africa, and Latin America. 

In its early stage the party included only a 
small number of intellectuals and labor lead¬ 
ers. Despite factionalism, it was able to in¬ 
crease its membership from 1,000 in early 
1931 to a reported 20,000 in October 1934 
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and some 35,000 by February 1936. By 
March 1936, shortly before the start of the 
civil war, membership had reached more than 
300,000, drawn chiefly from industrial and 
agricultural workers as well as peasants, with a 
lesser representation from the middle class 
and intellectuals. After the demise of the re¬ 
public in 1939 support waned owing to the 
party’s illegal status and the suppression by 
the Franco government. 

Since its inception the PCE has attempted 
with only moderate success to establish alli¬ 
ances with other parties and organizations. In 
September 1923 it sponsored the Action 
Committee Against War and Dictatorship. 
With the rise of fascism in Europe, in 1933 it 
established the Antifascist Front, women’s 
committees against war and fascism, and a 
“popular front” in Malaga. In 1934 it partici¬ 
pated in the Workers’ Alliance and in 1935 
established, with other parties, the National 
Committee of Aid to Prisoners. In the summer 
of 1935 the party called for an antifascist bloc 
and achieved this objective with the popular- 
front pact of January 1936. 

During the civil war the PCE sponsored a 
large number of organizations, including In¬ 
ternational Red Aid, the Girls’ Union, the 
Antifascist Women, the Cultural Militias, the 
Friends of the Soviet Union, the Alliance of 
Antifascist Intellectuals, and the Young 
Mothers’ Union, while the fifth regiment was 
an important PCE-controlled battlefront unit 
during the Spanish civil war. After World War 
II the party joined the Alliance of Democratic 
Forces and the republican government exiled 
in Mexico. During the 1950s the PCE advo¬ 
cated first a national antifascist front and later 
a policy of “national reconciliation” involving 
all opposition movements. In the 1960s the 
PCE was believed to be involved in the Iberian 
Revolutionary Liberation Directorate. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

In December 1919 the Federation of Socialist 
Youth voted to join the Comintern, and a few 
months later it evolved into the first PCE, 
which sent a delegation to the second congress 


of the Comintern in Moscow. Angel Pestana 
also attended the second Comintern congress 
as a representative of the National Labor Con¬ 
federation. A Spaniard was named to the 
Comintern Executive Committee after Lenin 
announced that “the second successful prole¬ 
tarian revolution” would take place in Spain. 
In April 1921 the rival PCOE also adhered to 
the Comintern, as did the Federation of Com¬ 
munist Youth. By the third Comintern con¬ 
gress the two Spanish communist parties had 
formed the new united PCE and accepted the 
Comintern tactic of attempting to establish a 
united front with labor and other organiza¬ 
tions. In 1936 the Soviet Union announced its 
intention to intervene in the civil war, and 
Comintern agents assumed a major role in this 
struggle. Except for occasional dissidence re¬ 
sulting in expulsion or defection, the PCE 
leadership continued to give its unqualified 
support to Moscow. 

The dispute between China and the Soviet 
Union provoked an open split in late 1963, 
resulting in the establishment of two separate 
pro-Peking organizations, the Revolutionary 
Communist Party (Partido Comunista Revo- 
lucionario) and the “Spanish Marxist-Lenin- 
ist” faction. The pro-Chinese groups probably 
have no more than several hundred members 
in all, many of whom are young militants. The 
expulsion of Fernando Claudin in 1965 was a 
result of his revolutionary views “upheld by 
the Chinese comrades.” At the same time 
another faction in the PCE was reportedly 
advocating greater independence from Mos¬ 
cow. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The clandestine publication Mundo obrero, 
the leading PCE organ, was first issued in 
August 1930. Its predecessor was La Antor- 
cha , first issued in 1921. Other party organs 
first issued in the 1920s were Aurora roja in 
Asturias, Bandera roja in the Basque prov¬ 
inces, and El Comunista balear in Mallorca. 
During the republic and the civil-war periods 
the party issued numerous legal and illegal 
periodicals. After the war it clandestinely dis¬ 
tributed Verdad in Valencia, Unidad in Mala- 
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ga, El Obrero in the Canary Islands, and 
Nuestra palabra in the Baleares Islands. 

A full text of the party statute, approved at 
the PCE’s fifth congress in November 1954, 
can be found in VCongreso delPartido comn- 
nista de Espana: Informe del comite central, 
presentado por su Secretario general Dolores 
Ibarruri, Nice, 1954. The party program, ap¬ 
proved at the central committee’s plenary ses¬ 
sion of December 1945 in Toulouse and re¬ 
vised at the fifth congress, is published in For 
a Lasting Peace, for a People’s Democracy, 
December 24, 1954. Official records are una¬ 
vailable except for sporadic party statements 
printed usually in Eastern Europe or the Sovi¬ 
et Union. 

CONGRESSES OF THE PCE 

1st congress, March 1922, Madrid 
2d congress, July 1923, Madrid 
3d congress, August 1929, Paris 
4th congress, March 1932, Seville 
5th congress, November 1954 
6th congress, January 1960 
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SUBSAHARAN AFRICA 


The Chinese and Soviet blocs have stepped up 
their campaigns to influence the new leaders 
of Africa and to present communist experi¬ 
ence as the most efficient and progressive 
example for all young nations to follow. But 
their policies have differed. Soviet strategists 
in the 1950s and the 1960s did not want to 
foment revolution everywhere in Africa, since 
there were relatively few communist parties 
there. Their aim was rather to discredit capi¬ 
talism, imperialism, and neocolonialism; to 
deny the West trade and access to Africa’s 
mineral wealth; to shut out the Western Alli¬ 
ance from bases in Africa; in sum, to draw as 
many African states as possible into the neu¬ 
tralist camp and out of the Western political 
and economic sphere. 

For the Chinese communists the under¬ 
developed world has been an arena in which 
they hoped to prove their interpretation of 
Marxism-Leninism to be the correct one and 
thus win leadership of the world communist 
movement. In addition, they have urged wars 
of national liberation and the defeat of capi¬ 
talism and imperialism while at the same time 
seeking to discredit the Soviet Union’s policy 
of “peaceful coexistence.” 


HISTORY OF COMMUNIST INTEREST 
IN AFRICA 

Colonialism, long an important doctrinal issue 
within the world communist movement, has 
also provided an effective communist ideolog¬ 
ical weapon to attack capitalism. Lenin’s 
book Imperialism: The Highest Stage of Capi¬ 
talism (published first in 1917, reissued in 
French and German in 1920), has been one of 
the most influential anticolonial tracts ever 
written. Its theses have found favor among 


Marxists and non-Marxists alike, among Afri¬ 
can nationalists and colonial officials, Europe¬ 
ans and Asians. 

Lenin wrote his book because he was faced 
with the problem of how to account for the 
continued vitality of capitalism and the im¬ 
proving conditions of the working class when 
Marx had predicted their imminent decline. 
Lenin’s explanation was simple: imperialist 
expansion and profits from colonies had tem¬ 
porarily saved capitalism. Borrowing from the 
British writer J. A. Hobson ( Imperialism: A 
Study , 1902), Lenin asserted that imperialism 
represented the most advanced stage of fi¬ 
nance capitalism. Financiers in search of new 
investments, he said, had promoted European 
seizure of colonies where investors might earn 
higher profits than at home, and where land 
and labor could be obtained more cheaply 
than in the metropolitan countries. Imperial¬ 
ism exacted excessive investor profits and led 
to brutal exploitation of the indigenous peo¬ 
ples in Africa, Asia, and Latin America, and 
ultimately colonial rivalries produced World 
War I. Only by ending imperialism could capi¬ 
talism be destroyed and its wars avoided. 
When the Western bourgeoisie could no longer 
bribe the metropolitan “aristocracy of labor” 
by paying high wages derived from excess 
colonial profits, Europe would fall to commu¬ 
nism. Lenin’s anti-imperialism arguments 
have continued to dominate the debate on 
colonialism and to influence African attitudes 
toward capitalism, imperialism, and the West. 

Yet the Communist International between 
1919 and 1943 was little concerned with Afri¬ 
ca. A communist party was founded in South 
Africa in 1921 and a “League Against Imperi¬ 
alism” was formed in Brussels in 1927, but for 
the most part Moscow left it up to the com¬ 
munist parties in Western Europe to infiltrate 
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the European colonial territories and man¬ 
dates. When the need for European allies 
against Hitler led Stalin to abandon the inter¬ 
ests of African nationalists in the 1930s, many 
Negro intellectuals became disillusioned with 
communism as a solution for African prob¬ 
lems and broke with the movement. 


SOVIET INTERESTS IN AFRICA 

Since World War II communism’s African pol¬ 
icy has gone through two major phases span¬ 
ning two distinct time periods: 1945 to 1955, 
and 1955 to the present. During the First 
period, Stalin’s interest in the colonial strug¬ 
gle was only marginal. He used colonialism to 
embarrass the West in the United Nations, and 
he tried to divide the Allies by claiming the 
United States was bent on an economic take¬ 
over of Africa. Beyond that, he felt commu¬ 
nism would triumph in Africa when capital¬ 
ism was defeated in Europe. Stalin’s insistence 
that only the working class could lead the 
struggle for independence and only the com¬ 
munist party could direct the working-class 
liberation movement was doomed to frustra¬ 
tion in Africa, where there were few wage 
workers and even fewer communists. Control 
of Africa’s communist parties remained in the 
hands of Europeans; and although communist 
study groups were organized for Africans 
from about 1943 onward and African stu¬ 
dents in Europe were approached by commu¬ 
nists, still no disciplined black communist 
cadre emerged. 

The second phase of communist activity in 
Africa grew out of the Bandung Conference of 
1955. Moscow saw then that if it was to 
expand its influence in Asia and Africa it had 
to come to terms with the rising nationalist, 
anticolonialist movements of independence, 
most of them led by noncommunists. More¬ 
over, because the African states were moving 
toward independence by nonrevolutionary 
methods the Soviet leadership had to change 
its stance concerning the African bourgeoisie. 
After the 1956 congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union which admitted 


that national independence in Africa could be 
achieved under the leadership of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, noncommunist leaders like Kwame Nkru- 
mah (Gold Coast-Ghana) and William V. S. 
Tubman (Liberia), whom the communists had 
once called “lackeys of imperialism,” were 
styled friends and great leaders. 

After Bandung the communists also shift¬ 
ed their emphasis from organizing Africans 
through the communist parties of Western 
Europe to the creation of indigenous organi¬ 
zations in Africa itself. Pro-Soviet Marxist- 
Leninist parties in Basutoland (now Lesotho), 
Nigeria, Senegal, South Africa, and the Sudan 
all stressed the need for a broad-based alliance 
that would include the national bourgeoisie as 
well as the peasant and working classes. They 
called for a national democratic revolution 
and relegated the achievement of socialism to 
a more distant future. Communists of the 
pro-Moscow persuasion tended to play down 
the need for armed struggles except in South 
Africa, Rhodesia, and the Portuguese colo¬ 
nies, where they insisted on national wars of 
liberation. The West still was continually at¬ 
tacked and accused of gross exploitation; na¬ 
tionalist movements were encouraged and im¬ 
mediate independence was demanded. 

By 1965, however, Soviet leaders had be¬ 
gun to return to a more orthodox communist 
approach. They began to attack African as¬ 
sertions that there was no basis for a class 
struggle within the framework of indigenous 
African society. They also criticized the as¬ 
sumption that African socialism must follow 
its own lines of development rather than 
cleave to the scientific socialism of the Soviet 
Union. 

White rule continued only in Southern Af¬ 
rica. Africa, however, continued to be a back¬ 
ward continent. Soviet theoreticians now 
blamed the shortcomings of the new Africa on 
what they called “neocolonialism”; in other 
words, they developed a doctrine which 
brought the Leninist interpretation of imperi¬ 
alism up to date. In the Soviet view, the newly 
independent countries were only formally in¬ 
dependent: they remained in economic serf¬ 
dom, still exploited and dominated by West- 
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ern capitalists. This interpretation of Africa’s 
poverty helped to explain the absence of 
revolutionary activism in the West. Continued 
colonial profits had once again prolonged the 
survival of capitalism. The doctrine also invali¬ 
date d in advance any political concessions 
made by Western powers to their African de¬ 
pendencies and undermined the legitimacy of 
the more conservative African leaders while 
enhancing the prestige of the more “progres¬ 
sive” ones. 

The long-term African policy of the Krem¬ 
lin has envisioned an eventual communist 
takeover of the entire continent as part of the 
avowed scheme for world communization. 
But short-term Soviet strategy has revolved 
around the cold war, the immediate aims be¬ 
ing to deny the West access to African miner¬ 
als and to military and naval bases, to gain the 
adherence of young people, and to keep as 
many African states as possible in the neutral¬ 
ist camp. 

The Soviet leaders have been somewhat 
ambivalent in their African policy. To some 
extent they have fostered instability—in their 
support for national liberation movements, 
for example, and in their efforts to inflame 
racial passions against white Africa. However, 
because most African leaders resent acts 
which encourage wars or revolutions in black- 
held areas, the communists have found it ex¬ 
pedient since the advent of African independ¬ 
ence to play down their image as revolution 
makers. Soviet interference in African inter¬ 
nal politics in some areas, such as the Congo, 
Guinea, and Kenya, led to several diplomatic 
disasters; more recently, Soviet militancy has 
increased only when Moscow interests have 
been challenged by Chinese communists in 
key areas such as Somalia. 

In recent years the Soviets have not partic¬ 
ularly stressed the leadership role of the 
working class or of communist parties. Com¬ 
munists loyal to Moscow instead infiltrated 
nationalist movements and trade unions and 
concentrated on building up a network of 
agents and supporters. The channels and tech¬ 
niques used to extend Soviet influence in Afri¬ 
ca have been similar to those used elsewhere. 


Local peace movements, cultural fronts and 
youth leagues, women’s associations, scholar¬ 
ship programs for study in the Soviet Union or 
elsewhere in Eastern Europe, student ex¬ 
changes, technical and diplomatic missions, 
all have provided opportunities for infiltra¬ 
tion and subversion. Training of African 
cadres has been stepped up in East Berlin, 
Prague, Warsaw, Budapest, and Moscow. 

African youth and trade-union leaders 
have taken courses ranging from six months to 
two years at training centers in Eastern Eu¬ 
rope. In 1965 the best known of these centers 
was the Central Komsomol School, which 
opened in Moscow in 1961. Some of Ghana’s 
Young Pioneers were trained there, and the 
school also received leaders from Kenya, Tan¬ 
zania, Mali, Rhodesia, and South West Africa. 
The Institute for Economic Studies in Prague 
trained African political cadres. In East Ger¬ 
many, the Free German Youth ran the Wil- 
helm-Pieck Institute in Bernau, near Berlin, 
for youth cadres from Ghana, Guinea, Ni¬ 
geria, and other African countries. Trade un¬ 
ionists attended the Fritz-Heckert-Gewerk- 
schaftsschule, also at Bernau. Other centers 
included the Karl Marx University and the 
Max Gerber Institute at Leipzig and the 
School for Ideological Training for Africans 
near Bautzen. Warsaw also had a training cen¬ 
ter for African students. 

In 1958 a school for guerrilla fighters 
opened at Prague, and Bulgaria was reported 
to have a similar camp near Sofia. However, 
China seemed to be doing more training of 
guerrillas, at least up to 1963. Some members 
of the Movement for the Liberation of Angola 
were trained in China, and Mulele of the 
Congo (Kinshasa) reportedly was trained 
there, possibly in 1960 or 1961, as was the 
Mozambican Luca Fernandez. Chinese 
courses were thorough; they included sabo¬ 
tage, guerrilla warfare, and fortifications as 
well as political studies. In Africa itself col¬ 
leges to train labor leaders were set up with 
Soviet assistance in Conakry (Guinea) and 
Bamako (Mali). A political training school, 
the Lumumba Institute, was established in 
Nairobi in 1964, but the Kenya government 
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closed it in 1965. 

The familiar communist tactic of working 
through front groups was also applied in Afri¬ 
ca. The major international fronts, such as the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth, the World 
Peace Council, and the International Union of 
Students, were too patently communist- 
dominated to gain wide acceptance in Africa. 
Hence Soviet representatives more recently 
have concentrated on infiltrating nationalist 
and pan-African movements such as the All- 
African Trade Union Congress. By ] 965 Rus¬ 
sian and Chinese experts also were involved 
with the Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Or¬ 
ganization. 

Cultural exchanges and lavish treatment 
for African visitors in the Soviet Union have 
further linked African countries to the Soviet 
bloc. In June 1965 the first group of 228 
students from forty-seven African countries 
graduated from Moscow’s Friendship Univer¬ 
sity (sometimes called Lumumba University), 
which attempts to convert African students to 
communism as well as to teach such sub¬ 
jects as medicine, agriculture, and science. By 
the end of 1965 more than 750 Africans from 
thirty-four countries were studying there, 
with the largest number from Nigeria, Kenya, 
and Ghana. 

Economic aid also has served as an impor¬ 
tant political tool. Soviet aid has been chan¬ 
neled to influence the subjective attitudes of 
the African elite and to create a network of 
relationships that will expand economic 
bridgeheads. The goal is to induce African 
leaders to follow the domestic economic 
methods and models of the Soviet Union. 

In support of all Soviet activity in Africa, 
propaganda has flowed freely from Zanzibar 
and Dar es Salaam, from Guinea and Congo 
(Brazzaville), and (before Nkrumah’s ouster) 
from Ghana, to discredit the West and to 
heighten political and ethnic tensions. The 
Soviets have steadily tried to identify them¬ 
selves with African values and culture, to say 
the kinds of things Africans want to hear— 
for example, that African backwardness is due 
to European exploitation and that Africa was 


a progressive place before the Europeans ar¬ 
rived and ruined everything. 

After the French pulled out of Guinea in 
1958, Guinea for a time became the main 
focus of Soviet interest in Subsaharan Africa. 
Although Guinean leader Sekou Toure is a 
Marxist, he first sought aid from the West. 
When he was refused he turned to the East, 
and by 1961 twelve communist countries 
were represented in Guinea. The Soviet bloc 
tried to make Guinea a showplace of commu¬ 
nism and a base for subversion against neigh¬ 
boring states. Over $100 million was poured 
in, and a stadium, radio station, and printing 
plant were built. At one time there were more 
than 1,500 Soviet-bloc technicians in Guinea. 
To many observers Toure appeared to be 
ruling a communist state;however, when the 
Soviet ambassador Daniel Solod was im¬ 
plicated in disorders caused by students and 
trade unionists in 1961, Toure asked him to 
leave. 

In 1960 both the Chinese and the Russians 
supported Lumumba and Gizenga in the 
Congo. China sent money, but its arms were 
held up in the Sudan; the Soviet Union sent 
military equipment of all kinds. However, 
when Lumumba was overthrown and Colonel 
Mobutu expelled all Soviet representatives, 
Moscow’s interest in the Congo declined ap¬ 
preciably. In fact so disillusioned was the So¬ 
viet Union by the Congo debacle that it gave 
little or no help to Congolese radicals and in 
effect drove them into the hands of the Chi¬ 
nese. In 1962 more than a hundred Congolese 
were reported to be in China. Of the Congo¬ 
lese rebels who borrowed ideas and weapons 
from Communist China after Lumumba’s 
ouster, the most important was Pierre Mulele. 
Mulele may have set up a guerrilla training 
camp near Brazzaville; it is certain that Chi¬ 
nese arms and aid enabled him to launch a 
rebellion in 1964 in the Kwilu province of 
Congo (Kinshasa). Although Mulele’s rebel¬ 
lion was contained, others broke out. Gaston 
Soumialot, aided by the Chinese in Burundi, 
and Christophe Gbenye from Congo (Brazza¬ 
ville) both launched later attacks against the 
central government. The most serious rebel- 
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lion broke out in the eastern region around 
Stanleyville (now Kisangani) in 1964. Some 
Soviet arms came in through Egypt and the 
Sudan, but Moscow appears to have sup¬ 
ported the rebels only after it appeared the 
Chinese would dominate the movements. 
These rebellions, also defeated, harmed Chi¬ 
nese and Soviet interests in many African 
countries, particularly in Kenya. 

Many African political leaders have come 
to expect subversion from Soviet missions. 
Hastings Banda, head of Malawi, has vigorous¬ 
ly denounced communist interference. Julius 
Nyerere of Tanzania has warned the Chinese 
not to meddle in the internal affairs of African 
states. And Kenya leader Jomo Kenyatta 
acted quickly to curb his vice president, Ogin- 
ga Odinga, when Odinga used communist 
money and arms in an attempt to build up a 
political organization of his own. Odinga got 
Moscow to establish the Lumumba Institute 
in Nairobi in 1964; from there students were 
secretly sent to China and the Soviet Union 
for military training. Odinga clashed with 
Kenyatta when a Chinese pamphlet was un¬ 
covered which advocated the overthrow of 
the government of Kenya. Odinga’s office was 
raided, and Soviet arms were found. Kenyatta 
thereupon ordered a Soviet military shipment 
sent back to the Soviet Union and asked the 
Soviet military mission to leave the country. 
He also closed the Lumumba Institute, dis¬ 
solved two trade-union groups to get rid of 
communist sympathizers, and issued a 
pointed warning against the “dangers of im¬ 
perialism from the East.” Moscow was badly 
disillusioned. The Chinese continued to fi¬ 
nance Odinga and to call for world revolu¬ 
tion, however—with the result that by late 
1965 some Soviet and Chinese embassy staff 
and newsmen had been expelled from Kenya 
and Odinga was effectively neutralized. 

Nevertheless, some African political lead¬ 
ers impatient for progress and economic de¬ 
velopment viewed communism as the most 
promising system to increase productivity 
rapidly. Many Marxist assumptions have been 
accepted by Africans educated in Europe, in¬ 


cluding the idea that since the Soviet Union 
and Communist China are newly developed 
countries their economic and political models 
are more relevant to the demands of Africa 
than are models derived earlier in the West. 
Moreover the demonstrated effectiveness of 
communist parties in forging one-party states 
and maintaining power has favorably im¬ 
pressed first-generation political leaders, who 
often seek sweeping solutions to national 
problems. 

Communism sometimes has had a strong 
psychological appeal. Communists champion 
nationalist movements; they usually praise 
precolonial society; they offer a vision of a 
more perfect world to be quickly attained. To 
Africans searching for new moral values as 
well as new political and economic models, 
the West has often seemed divided and equivo¬ 
cating while the communists have confidently 
promised a total system for organization and 
development. 

But the Russians have labored under many 
limitations. Africans are jealous of their inde¬ 
pendence, and established African leaders nat¬ 
urally fear inroads into their power and dread 
revolutionary takeovers. Many have been al¬ 
ienated by the materialism of communist phi¬ 
losophy, and to some the doctrine of the class 
struggle as the key to history seems inapplica¬ 
ble to African traditional society. In 1965 the 
Soviets still lacked experience with Africa’s 
peoples and languages and there were few 
trained communists in Africa to run commu¬ 
nist parties. The lack of disciplined cadres 
meant the Soviets could neither control nor 
trust the indigenous movements. As a conse¬ 
quence, an unplanned variety of African so¬ 
cialist and communist parties was developing. 
Moreover, Soviet personnel in Africa had not 
entirely escaped the charges commonly 
leveled at their capitalist counterparts. Segre¬ 
gated living arrangements, excessive drinking, 
and ill-concealed Soviet contempt for African 
workers had led to accusations of racism. The 
failure of communist countries to solve their 
own agrarian problems has been damaging to 
their image in agrarian Africa. Moreover, the 
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Soviet and African economies complement 
each other only to a very limited extent, and 
by 1965 a barter system for exchanging Rus¬ 
sian goods for African primary products had 
not been too successful. Some African leaders 
felt they were losing by these arrangements: 
Soviet goods often appeared inferior to West¬ 
ern goods, and African countries were sending 
to the Soviet Union crops they could have 
exchanged elsewhere for hard currency. 

In 1965 there was still a large gap between 
Soviet promises and Soviet performances; less 
than a third of what was promised had been 
delivered. Between 1956 and 1960 the Soviet 
bloc spent $266 million in Africa, while 
France alone in the same period spent $703 
million. Nevertheless, Soviet aid was used 
shrewdly. The Kremlin knew what it wanted 
to do with its aid program: increase Soviet 
prestige and influence, gain trade and mar¬ 
kets, and keep the Americans and the Chinese 
out. The United States, not so single-minded 
but far more lavish in its expenditures, used 
aid for a variety of purposes that often proved 
contradictory. Thus in some respects the So¬ 
viet Union has realized more political and 
economic benefits from its relatively small 
African investments in the 1950s and 1960s. 

CHINESE INTERESTS IN AFRICA 

After 1961 the People’s Republic of China 
intensified its efforts to win influence in Afri¬ 
ca, which it considered one of the centers of 
the anti-imperialist struggle. By the mid- 
1960s Chinese communists were waging a bat¬ 
tle in Africa for leadership of the world com¬ 
munist movement. Through people’s wars of 
liberation (in the rural areas), the imperialist 
powers (of the urban areas), now led by the 
United States, were to be divided, distracted, 
and defeated. In the fall of 1965 Marshal Lin 
Piao set forth the new strategy: “Everything is 
divisible. And so is the colossus of United 
States imperialism. It can be split up and 
defeated. The peoples of Asia, Africa, Latin 
America and other regions can destroy it piece 
by piece, some striking at its head and others 
at its feet.” 2 


By training revolutionaries, shipping arms, 
spreading revolutionary propaganda, and 
sponsoring national-liberation fronts, China 
hoped to produce chaos in Africa—and at 
small cost to itself. Bribes and pressures, dip¬ 
lomatic representation, and aid programs 
were designed to win friends in Africa and to 
present China as the model for revolution and 
development. China’s approach to Africa has 
generally been pragmatic. Africa had few 
communist parties, and those that did exist 
tended to be pro-Soviet. Thus, to gain a foot¬ 
hold in Africa China was willing until recently 
to support noncommunist nationalist groups 
provided they were radically disposed. This 
policy resulted in some strange expedients, 
such as Chinese assistance to the anticommu¬ 
nist Pan-African Congress in South Africa and 
even an alliance with the Tutsi aristocracy in 
their efforts to displace the peasant-based gov¬ 
ernment of Rwanda. 

Because of their limited resources, the Chi¬ 
nese communists decided to establish a few 
training bases in strategically situated African 
countries from which they could launch wars 
of national liberation. The two most success¬ 
ful footholds were in Burundi and Congo 
(Brazzaville). Burundi, a minuscule country 
on the eastern border of Congo (Kinshasa), 
became independent in 1962 and recognized 
Communist China in 1963. Clearly the Chi¬ 
nese viewed Burundi as a stepping stone to the 
unstable Congo, and by 1964 there were more 
than twenty Chinese diplomats in Usum¬ 
bura, the capital (Britain had three representa¬ 
tives, and the Soviet Union had four). A top 
official of the New China News Agency, Kao 
Liang, headed the operations, and through the 
Chinese embassy in Usumbura arms and 
money were sent into the Congo to support 
rebel groups. When the major rebellion broke 
out in 1964, Chinese support for the insur¬ 
gents became even more overt. Arms came 
openly through Tanganyika and secretly 
across Kenya and Uganda to rebels in Stanley¬ 
ville; the Stanleyville rebels were finally de¬ 
feated in 1964 by Congolese troops spear¬ 
headed by white mercenaries. Soon after the 
premier of Burundi, Pierre Ngendandumwe, 
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was assassinated on January 15, 1965, a Chi¬ 
nese arms cache was discovered in Usumbura. 
Burundi broke relations with the Chinese and 
expelled them on February 2,1965. 

Congo (Brazzaville) recognized Commu¬ 
nist China in 1964. After the Youlou govern¬ 
ment fell in 1963 the Congolese labor leader 
Massemba-Debat had moved increasingly to 
the left, and when the Chinese were expelled 
from Burundi they turned their attention to 
Brazzaville. Colonel Kan Mai headed a fifty - 
man mission there, and training camps and 
staging areas for infiltration and subversion 
were reported by several observers. General 
Wang Ping, an expert on guerrilla warfare, 
arrived in June 1965, and Kao Liang moved to 
Brazzaville to head the New China News 
Agency office there. Chinese aid to Massem¬ 
ba-Debat was reported to equal that from 
France in 1965—35 million—and a $20 million 
loan was promised to develop small-scale in¬ 
dustries. To counter Chinese influence, in 
1965 the Soviet Union increased its aid pro¬ 
gram considerably. Meanwhile Chinese offi¬ 
cials advised the government, set up a power¬ 
ful radio station, and helped to organize the 
paramilitary youth groups known as the 
Jeunesse; they also partially financed and ran 
the pro-Chinese party newspaper Dipanda. 

Congo (Brazzaville) thus appeared to be 
the main Chinese base in Africa in 1965, with 
Zanzibar possibly the second most active cen¬ 
ter. Chinese communist influence over rebel 
leaders and disgruntled exiles was also strong 
in Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. In addition, the 
Chinese had sent small aid missions to several 
other countries, notably Guinea, Ghana, Mali, 
Niger, and Tanzania. Guerrilla training camps 
were reported in Guinea, Ghana, and Zanzi¬ 
bar. Students, journalists, and politicians were 
offered scholarships, financial aid, and trips to 
China. Radio and newspapers were subsidized 
to follow a pro-Chinese line. 

During the first half of the 1960s Chinese 
delegates toured the continent through diplo¬ 
matic channels. The Chinese embassies in 
Africa were reported second in size only to 


those of the United States. These diplomatic 
posts were used for infiltration, espionage, 
and intelligence gathering. For the masses 
there Were movies, radio broadcasts, and a 
variety of magazines (Peking Review, China 
Reconstructs, and People’s Pictorial ) to foster 
the image of Chinese industriousness, wealth, 
and economic advancement. Pulp magazines 
and translations of the works of Mao were 
widely distributed, and China was broadcast¬ 
ing more hours in more languages to Africa 
than either the United States or Great Britain. 

Guerrilla-training and propaganda pro¬ 
grams were supplemented by real aid and 
trade programs. Countries were carefully se¬ 
lected for the most effective use of the limited 
Chinese resources. Ghana, Guinea, and Mali— 
the more radical states—received the most aid 
before 1964. After 1964 more aid was offered 
to less politically stable states, or those in 
which crisis situations, current and future, 
might be exploited. On this basis Tanzania 
was offered 344 million and help in building a 
railroad to Zambia; Kenya was offered $18 
million; and Somalia $23 million and arms 
shipments. The amount of this aid actually 
received was probably no more than 30 per¬ 
cent. 

Guerrilla training and arms shipments to 
rebels seeking to unseat African governments 
or to seize control of the areas still dominated 
by whites (Rhodesia, South Africa, Angola, 
Mozambique, and Portuguese Guinea) have 
given Communist China a chance to gain influ¬ 
ence in Africa. Such leaders as Nkrumah, 
Toure, and Nyerere have insisted that Africa 
will not be free until all remnants of colonial¬ 
ism are destroyed. They have offered their 
countries as bases for freedom fighters-a situ¬ 
ation the Chinese have been eager to exploit. 
However, China’s revolutionary style and en¬ 
couragement of wars of national liberation 
have upset the many Africans who want 
peace, and Chou En-lai’s observation in 
Somalia in 1964 that '“Africa is ripe for revo¬ 
lution” was not well received. Subsequent 
military coups in several countries showed 
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Chou to be right, but none of these revolu¬ 
tions had benefited the Chinese by the end of 
1965. 

On the contrary, Communist China had 
lost influence in the Central African Republic, 
Upper Volta, Dahomey, and Ghana. Diplo¬ 
matic relations had been broken in Dahomey 
and the Central African Republic, and Chi¬ 
nese diplomats and staff had been expelled 
from all four countries. African leaders began 
to associate the Chinese presence with subver¬ 
sion and with a radical and militant rhetoric 
that was disruptive of relations with other 
states and with the Eastern and Western blocs. 
Such setbacks in Africa, as well as in Latin 
America and Indonesia, have caused Peking to 
reassess its entire strategy in colonial areas. 
In general the new African states are more 
interested in stability and economic develop¬ 
ment than wars of national liberation, except 
in the areas still under white domination, and 
China is less equipped for economic aid and 
nation building than either the Soviet Union 
or the West. Moreover, China’s professed ad¬ 
herence to a policy of nonalignment and 
peaceful intentions in Africa has been belied 
by the militant rhetoric and aggressive actions 
of the Chinese communists. Peking’s med¬ 
dling in the internal affairs of independent 
nations and the efforts of Chinese commu¬ 
nists to turn meetings and conferences into 
anit-American demonstrations have led the 
leaders of the Ivory Coast, the Malagasy Re¬ 
public, Malawi, and Niger to protest that Chi¬ 
na’s only interest in Africa is in gaining sup¬ 
port for its own policies and programs. 

It is too soon to assess the consequences of 
Peking’s new and more limited policy in Afri¬ 
ca. However, in spite of past mistakes, lack of 
resources, the language barrier, and vast cul¬ 
tural differences, Mao’s precept that political 
power springs from the barrel of a gun may 
yet have results in South Africa, Rhodesia, 
Angola, Mozambique, and Portuguese 
Guinea, where the Chinese can appeal to mi¬ 
nority groups or rural radicals incensed at the 
privileges of indigenous white-collar groups, 


the “profiteers of decolonization.” 

THE SINO-SOVIET DISPUTE 

By the mid-1960s Africa had become an im¬ 
portant theater for the worldwide struggle for 
leadership of the communist movement. Mos¬ 
cow was still stressing a policy of “peaceful 
coexistence” and hoped to win Africa over by 
aid and by example. Where necessary the Sovi¬ 
et Union would support wars of national liber¬ 
ation or supply arms or seek to disrupt govern¬ 
ments. In general, however, Moscow was 
relying on subversion, the eventual growth of 
indigenous communist cadres, and the linkage 
of African and Soviet economies to bring 
about gradual communization in Africa. 

The Chinese, in theory at least, were insist¬ 
ing on the primacy of armed struggle. This is 
not to say that they would not use peaceful 
means. The evidence shows, however, that 
they were doing more training of guerrillas 
and supplying of arms than the Soviet bloc. 
After their defeat in the Congo in 1960 and 
1961 the Russians appeared reluctant to give 
arms to insurrectionary or nationalist groups; 
for several years they gave money but not 
arms to the Somalian communists. However, 
Chinese militancy confronted Moscow with 
the dilemma of either aiding national-libera¬ 
tion and irredentist movements—at the risk of 
clashing with the United States and losing the 
good will of many African governments—or 
letting Peking become the champion of revo¬ 
lution in Africa. In 1964 the Soviet Union 
escalated its arms shipments and was sending 
weapons to Congo rebels, to Somalia, and to 
Zanzibar. 

The Somali Republic affords a specific ex¬ 
ample of the Sino-Soviet rivalry for political 
influence in Africa. The Somalis are a warlike 
nomadic people living mainly in the northeast 
part of Africa (the Horn) but also spread 
throughout parts of Ethiopia, northern Ken¬ 
ya, and the French Territory of the Afars and 
the Issas (formerly French Somaliland). The 
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drive to unite all Somalis is a paramount po¬ 
litical issue in the African Horn. In June 1960 
the Chinese sent to Somalia one of their most 
able Arabic specialists, Chang Yueh, to head a 
staff of forty—the biggest diplomatic repre¬ 
sentation in the country. Neither the Soviet 
Union nor the West was eager to arm Somalia. 
However, when the Somalian prime minister 
Shermarke visited Peking and signed an eco¬ 
nomic agreement with China early in 1963, 
the Soviet Union felt forced to counter the 
growing Chinese influence, even at the risk of 
jeopardizing its relations with Ethiopia and 
Kenya. In the competition for influence the 
Soviet Union put up $60 million to China’s 
$24 million and offered eighty scholarships to 
China’s eight. By 1965 the Russians were 
training and equipping Somalia’s army and 
building port facilities at Berbera. Having 
failed in the Congo and Ghana and given up on 
Ethiopia, they may well have made Somalia 
their major base in Africa. 

Another example of rival communist activ¬ 
ity is Tanzania. Numerous exiled African 
movements from Southern Africa have set up 
offices in Dar es Salaam and planned guerrilla 
activities in such areas as Mozambique and 
Rhodesia. Both Soviet and Chinese officials 
were seeking to win influence with these 
groups in the 1960s, and by 1965 Tanzania 
had received 11,000 tons of communist 
arms. 4 

Both communist blocs also shared interests 
in Zanzibar. The Chinese and the East Ger¬ 
mans were training the army, the Russians 
were supplying weapons, and aid projects 
were being run by all groups. The main link to 
Peking was the leftist Abdul Rahman Moham¬ 
med (Babu), who was on the editorial staff of 
Revolution , a pro-Chinese magazine, and was 
correspondent for the New China News Agen¬ 
cy in Zanzibar. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

There were few communist parties in Africa in 
1965, and fewer still that were allowed to 
operate aboveground. The Chinese and Soviet 


aid and exchange programs and their schools 
for trade unionists and guerrilla fighters had 
undoubtedly produced some results, but 
there was as yet little evidence of trained, 
disciplined indigenous cadres ready to carry 
forward the gospel of Marx. 

Attempts to determine who was a commu¬ 
nist, or even procommunist, presented major 
difficulties, and Chinese and Soviet leaders 
were no doubt as confused as leaders in the 
West about the political ideology of most 
African politicians. Some leaders were using 
communist techniques to gain and hold power 
and call for agrarian reform, centralized plan¬ 
ning, a one-party dictatorship, and a program 
to indoctrinate the people—as were many 
clearly noncommunist radical nationalists. 
Even those who appeared to consider them¬ 
selves communists manipulated the commu¬ 
nist ideology in a way that made it difficult to 
label them as such in the usual sense. National¬ 
ism and pan-Africanism were as important as 
Marxism in their ideologies. They belonged to 
all kinds of groups. Their strength and influ¬ 
ence varied from party to party. Their eventu¬ 
al alignment, whether with Peking, Moscow, 
or the West, and their future role in the inter¬ 
nal politics of the continent were impossible 
to foresee. 

In 1965 there were orthodox communist 
parties in the Republic of South Africa, Leso¬ 
tho, the Sudan, Nigeria, and Senegal and pro¬ 
communist parties in Cameroon, Madagascar, 
and Zanzibar. In Ghana before the fall of 
Nkrumah one wing of the Convention Peo¬ 
ple’s Party was procommunist (some mem¬ 
bers were orthodox Marxist-Leninists). In the 
Niger Republic a procommunist party, Sawa- 
ba, was reported to have been organized, but 
it went underground and its leader, Djibo 
Bakary, is believed to have fled to Ghana and 
then to East Berlin. 

There were also a few paracommunist par¬ 
ties which shared many, but not all, of the 
Soviet views. They followed a Marxist ideolo¬ 
gy and relied on a strong party organization 
based on democratic centralism. They viewed 
the party as the vanguard of a socialist society 
based on police-state control and centralized 
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planning. Parties in Ghana (until recently), 
Guinea, and Mali would fall into this category. 

Communists are hard to identify in the 
various national-liberation movements and 
fronts, but it seems clear that in 1965 they 
were working with and using various national¬ 
ist groups from South Africa, Rhodesia, Mo¬ 
zambique, and Angola. A communist party 
was founded in Angola in 1955, formed a 
national front in 1959, and was involved with 
one wing of the Angolan rebellion, the Move¬ 
ment for the Liberation of Angola (sqq Portu¬ 
gal). In Mozambique they worked with anoth¬ 
er united front known as Frelimo. The Soviet 
bloc and China have both supported and 
trained cadres for guerrilla warfare, but the 
loyalty of these cadres to the communist 
cause is difficult to assess. 

The African states have clearly exploited 
both the East-West rivalry and the Sino-Soviet 
rivalry to their own benefit. However, Chinese 
efforts to discredit Soviet communism have 
some grim implications for peaceful develop¬ 
ment in Africa. The Soviet Union, although 
committed for the moment to “peaceful co¬ 
existence,” may be driven to do more to pro¬ 
mote revolution and wars of national libera¬ 
tion in Africa in order to retain leadership of 
the world communist movement. Because 
some African politicians will accept aid and 
arms from any quarter to achieve their own 
goal—be it reuniting all Somalis, overthrowing 
Mobutu in the Congo, or bringing black men 
to power in Southern Africa—there is a real 
possibility that Africa faces a prolonged peri¬ 
od of civil wars, nationalist revolutions, and 
border conflicts. Given the weakness of the 
newly established African governments, these 
are circumstances that could be exploited by 
well-disciplined and well-organized commu¬ 
nist cadres. 

Nevertheless, African communists are not 
as well read, trained, or disciplined as their 
counterparts in other areas of the world. 
Moreover, in view of the variety of political 
viewpoints in Africa and the desire of Africans 
to remain free of domination by East and 
West alike, the Leninist arguments against im¬ 
perialism put forth by an African politician 


may indicate no more than a personal reaf¬ 
firmation of independence from the former 
colonial powers in Africa and a commitment 
to socialist planning. The same opportunism 
that leads African statesmen to accept the aid 
they need from any source also leads them to 
modify all alien ideologies to suit their own 
needs. Similarly, most of Africa’s left-wing 
groups can properly be regarded as essentially 
nationalist. Prudent Western policy should 
distinguish these groups from the orthodox 
communist parties on the African scene, and 
should attempt by constructive means to 
draw them out of the Sino-Soviet orbit in 
order to secure Africa’s chances for independ¬ 
ent development in the future. Neither capi¬ 
talism nor communism is likely to be recog¬ 
nizable after it has been Africanized. 
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THE SUDAN 


The original adherents of Marxism-Leninism 
in the Sudan were primarily students and in¬ 
tellectuals. In 1946 communists began to form 
Marxist circles within bourgeois organizations 
that aimed at national independence. A year 
later they formed a political party of their 
own, the Sudan Movement for National Liber¬ 
ation (al-Harakah al-Sudaniyah lil-Tahrir al- 
Qawni), with ‘Abd al-Khaliq Mahjub as its 
general secretary. Within this movement the 
communists operated as a distinct organiza¬ 
tion known as the Sudanese Communist Party 
(al-Hizb al-Shuyu‘i al-Sudani). The entire 
movement was outlawed shortly afterward 
and had to continue its work underground. In 
1952 communists and other leftists joined the 
Anti-imperialist Front, which operated under 
communist leadership. Between 1953 and 
1958 the front had one representative in the 
legislature. Its political power was, however, 
greater in the urban areas than indicated by its 
parliamentary strength. It acquired a consid¬ 
erable voice in the councils of the Trade Un¬ 
ion Federation, the Sudan Railway Workers’ 
Union (the largest union in the country), the 
Sudan Gezira Board Tenants’ Union, and vari¬ 
ous women’s and youth organizations. 


HISTORY 

In 1956 the Sudan achieved independence, 
and Isma‘il al-Azhari became prime minister. 
However, two years later a military coup led 
by Lieutenant General Ibrahim ‘Abbud de¬ 
posed him. ‘Abbud banned many communist- 
controlled organizations, and the communists 
returned to clandestine activities. At the same 
time the party, according to its secretary gen¬ 
eral, aimed at expanding its base from a cadre 
organization to a mass party. It also put up 
numerous candidates for local government 
elections, and some were successful. In Octo¬ 
ber 1964 ‘Abbud’s military dictatorship was 
overthrown, and the following month he re¬ 
signed as chief of state and supreme com¬ 
mander. Power passed into the hands of a 
United National Front, which contained a 
number of communists and communist 
sympathizers and aimed at the liquidation of 
all forms of colonialism and “neocolonial¬ 
ism.” It also opposed the separatist move¬ 
ments in the southern provinces, arguing that 
an independent south would fall victim to the 
greed of neocolonialists. The front considered 
that the Sudan was destined to play a key role 
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in the unity of the Arab-African campaign 
against the imperialists, a campaign which in 
turn was linked to the efforts made by inter¬ 
national socialist and workers’ movements. 

In 1964 the communist party began to 
function as a legal organization and obtained 
recruits not only among students and the 
small working class, but also among the peas¬ 
antry. It elected eleven members to the na¬ 
tional assembly, and in a key election at 
Omdurman South the combined forces of the 
noncommunist groups only barely succeeded 
in holding their own against the communist 
candidate. However, the communists ran 
afoul of their Islamic allies over religious and 
other issues. On November 15, 1965, the Su¬ 
danese constitutent assembly accordingly ap¬ 
proved a proposal to dissolve the communist 
party and any other organization whose prin¬ 
ciples allowed atheism and abused things 
sacred to the citizens. The party’s centers 
were closed, its publications were suspended, 
and the communist members were expelled 
from parliament, except for three who had 
been elected with communist support to 
represent various associations. 

By 1965 the Sudanese communists had 
proved their ability to work underground and 
could be expected to continue their activities, 
especially among the intellectuals, unem¬ 
ployed workers, and the poorer sections of 
the peasantry. However, they also faced the 
difficult task of guiding the “clerico-chauvin- 
ism of the backward [Islamic] masses into 
progressive channels.” This task could be ac¬ 
complished only by finding a modus vivendi 
with Islam. The party also had to cope with 
the problem of the south, where territorial 
separatism made a strong appeal to the pagan 
and Christian majority, and where revolution¬ 
ary guerrilla operations were actually in prog¬ 
ress. In 1965 Aggrey Jaden, an exiled African 
rebel leader, denounced Russia, China, and 
the United Arab Republic for supporting 
Arab imperialism in the south. Jaden did not 
receive any support for his activities from the 
Organization of African Unity, but his move¬ 
ment raised problems for the southern bor¬ 
derland of Muslim Africa that no communist 
party could afford to ignore. 


ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The Sudanese party organized its adherents 
into cells, known as “struggle units.” These 
were grouped into circles, which in turn were 
organized on provincial lines. The party was 
directed by the central committee, which in 
theory was elected by periodic national con¬ 
gresses. Direct political activity was carried 
out by a political bureau and an organization 
office. 

In 1965 the party’s general secretary was 
Abd al-Khaliq Mahjub. Two other important 
figures, both members of the central commit¬ 
tee, were Hasan Zarruj, editor of al-Maydan, 
and al-Tajjib Tijani. Party strength was esti¬ 
mated at some 11,000 members and active 
sympathizers. Precise figures were not avail¬ 
able, but the Sudanese party was one of the 
largest communist parties in Africa. 

The Federation of Sudanese Trade Unions, 
formed in 1949, was affiliated with both the 
All-African Trade Union Federation and the 
communist-directed World Federation of 
Trade Unions. In 1965 it supposedly had a 
membership of about 300,000. According to 
the charter adopted at its fifth congress in 
October 1965, its goal is a national-demo¬ 
cratic government that would put an end to 
imperialist domination of the Sudan’s econo¬ 
my and direct development along socialist 
lines. The federation’s general secretary was 
Shafi Ahmed el Sheikh. 

At the end of 1964 several peasant and 
agricultural workers’ organizations united to 
form a Tenants’ Union, with a reported mem¬ 
bership of about 250,000. Shortly after its 
founding, the Tenants’ Union signed a joint 
charter with the Federation of Sudanese 
Trade Unions, calling on all political parties 
and organizations in the country to work for 
socialism. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

Early in 1965 Mahjub stated that his party 
should seek a specifically Sudanese road to 
socialism, with a policy based on the social 
realities of the Sudan and the experience of 
the masses in the battle against the military 
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dictatorship. The party had approved the 
Moscow resolutions of I960, but it neverthe¬ 
less had occasion to criticize the Soviet party 
at a time when Moscow considered that ‘Ab- 
bud’s military dictatorship was carrying out a 
national task. Party leaders similarly disagreed 
with Chou En-lai, who had argued in 1963 
that \4bbud was adopting an anti-imperialist 
and progressive position. They were obliged 
to take action against party members who 
were influenced by Chinese ideology and de¬ 
nied the need for a Sudanese road to social¬ 
ism, and in August 1964 a number of left-wing 
“deviationists” were expelled. 1 

By 1965 the Sudanese party had apparent¬ 
ly split into two factions, with the pro-Soviet 
group gaining a clear victory. The head of the 
pro-Chinese splinter group, Ahmad Muham¬ 
mad al-Khayr, took refuge in Peking, from 
where he was reputedly supporting the south¬ 
ern rebels, not for ideological purposes but to 
prolong the civil war. 2 


PARTY PRESS ORGAN 

The party journal in 1965 was al-Maydan (The 

Forum). 
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SWEDEN 


The communist movement in Sweden grew 
out of the Social Democratic Left Party of 
Sweden (Sveriges Socialdemokratiska Van- 
sterparti, SSVP), founded in May 1917. The 
SSVP developed as a result of a split in the old 
Social Democratic Labor Party (Socialdemo¬ 
kratiska Arbetarparti, SAP) when a radical 
minority, under the leadership of Zeth Hog- 
lund, left to form a party ofitsown.The new 
SSVP declared its solidarity with the Russian 
bolsheviks and joined the Comintern in July 
1919. Otto Grimlund, who had represented 
the Swedish party at the founding congress 
of the Comintern in Petrograd in March 
1919, was one of the most active organizers of 
the Swedish left. In 1965 he had no party af¬ 


filiation and was living as a landowner on 
the island of Gotland. Other early leaders 
were the poet Ture Nerman (later one of the 
most critical anticommunists), mayor Carl 
Lindhagen, author Frederick Strom (the first 
Soviet consul in Stockholm), editor Karl Kil- 
bom, and journalist Ivar Wennerstrom. In sub¬ 
sequent years all of them left the communist 
movement and returned to the old SAP. 

At the fourth congress of the SSVP in 1921 
a majority accepted Lenin’s Twenty-one Con¬ 
ditions for Admission, changed the name of 
the party to Communist Party of Sweden 
(Sveriges Kommunistiska Parti, SKP), and be¬ 
came a section of the Comintern. The minor¬ 
ity of the SSVP, under the direction of Lind- 
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hagen and Wennerstrom, kept the former 
party name and two years later rejoined the 
old SAP. The first chairman of the SKP was 
Zeth Hoglund, who held this position until 
1924. In 1926 he too returned to the SAP. 

HISTORY 

The relationship of the SKP to the Comintern 
remained a topic of constant conflict within 
the party. The party chairman, Hoglund, did 
not wish to submit blindly to Moscow’s lead¬ 
ership, and in 1924, for a second time, he and 
his supporters left to form a separate Left 
Socialist Party (Socialistiska Vansterparti). 
However, in 1926 this party was dissolved, 
and Hoglund returned with his adherents to 
the old SAP. Kilbom directed the SKP during 
the next three years. 

A third split took place in 1929, when 
Kilbom no longer wished to propagate in 
Sweden the revolutionary slogans of the Com¬ 
intern and sought a rapprochement with the 
SAP. The Comintern condemned his moder¬ 
ate policy and switched its support to a group 
led by Hugo Sillen and Sven Linderot—despite 
the fact that Kilbom’s supporters constituted 
a majority. As a result of this split, from 1929 
to 1934 Sweden had two communist parties, 
the minority party affiliated with the Comin¬ 
tern and the majority party opposed to it. In 
1934, however, Kilbom renamed his party the 
Socialist Party (Socialistiska Parti) and moved 
away from the communist orientation. In 
1937 he and many of his supporters returned 
to the old SAP. 

After this third split the SKP was very 
weak and no longer had a representative in the 
Swedish parliament. In the 1932 elections it 
received two seats out of 230 in the lower 
house; in the following election, in 1936, this 
number rose to five. Then, as a result of the 
Hitler-Stalin pact of 1939 and the Finnish- 
Russian winter campaign of 1939 and 1940, 
when the SKP took a strong position against 
Finland, the number of communist represent¬ 
atives dropped back to three. The party was 
unable to obtain any representation in the 
upper house. 


The communists received new impetus 
from the Soviet Union’s struggle against Hitler 
during World War II, and the 1944 elections 
brought them fifteen seats, the highest num¬ 
ber they ever obtained. After the w'ar the 
Stalinist terror and the suppression of the 
Baltic and Eastern European states resulted in 
a strong negative influence, and the number of 
communist representatives fell to eight in 
1948 and to five in 1952. They kept these five 
seats until 1962. There was a corresponding 
decline in the percentage of communist votes, 
from 11.2 percent in 1944 to 6.3 percent in 
1948 and to only 4.5 percent in 1960, al¬ 
though later there was a slight increase. 

In 1953 a fourth split occurred. A radical 
and strongly Stalinist splinter group led by 
Seth Persson accused the SKP of reformism 
and formed its own party, the Communist 
Workers’ Federation of Sw-'eden (Sveriges 
Kommunistiska Arbetarforbund); only a 
small minority followed Persson. This orsani- 

* w 

zation later adopted a pro-Chinese stand, but 
it w'as without significance and played no part 
in the political life of Sweden. 

The anti-Stalin campaign in the Soviet Un¬ 
ion and the Soviet intervention in Hungary in 
1956 contributed further to the party’s diffi¬ 
culties. These events and the later split in 
world communism produced strong dissatis¬ 
faction with the old Stalin-line party leader¬ 
ship. An increasingly strong opposition de¬ 
manded that the SKP follow' a policy inde¬ 
pendent of Moscow' and adapted to the 
national interests of the Swedish people. 
Transition to a peaceful and parliamentary 
road in the struggle for socialism was also 
requested. Although these problems had been 
discussed by the party for many years, no 
solution w'as worked out. 

In this context, grave conflicts developed 
at the twentieth party congress in January 
1964. The old pro-Stalin (and later pro- 
Khrushchev) Hilding Hagberg was replaced as 
party chairman by C. H. Hermansson, an aca¬ 
demically trained and national-oriented mod¬ 
erate. The consress also decided on a revision 
of the party program and statutes. A special 
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commission was given the task of carrying out 
these changes before the next party congress, 
but it soon split up into dogmatic and revi¬ 
sionist groups. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The basic unit of the SKP is the cell in local 
labor unions, and the community clubs in 
rural areas. The cells and clubs of a city form 
local workers’ communes (if only one com¬ 
munity club exists in a locality, it forms the 
workers’ commune). In 1965 there were 511 
of these workers’ communes. The next organi¬ 
zational step is the party district, generally 
identical to the electoral district. 

The highest level is the party executive, 
whose members are elected by the party con¬ 
gresses supposedly held every three years. The 
twentieth party congress in 1964 was attend¬ 
ed by 387 delegates, who were elected at 
district conferences. 

The communist party has always been legal 
in Sweden. Membership figures are rarely pub¬ 
lished, but membership is known to have de¬ 
creased steadily over the last twenty years. In 
1944 it was 58,056; by 1965 it had dropped 
to 22,98V. 1 The SKP has greatest strength in 
northern Sweden (chiefly Norrbotten prov¬ 
ince) and around Stockholm and in Goteborg. 
The communists have strong followings 
among the miners, the forestry workers, the 
construction workers of central Sweden, and 
the shipbuilding workers of Goteborg. Al¬ 
though official data are not available, it has 
been established that about 80 percent of the 
membership is from the working class. Farm¬ 
ers, whose number is relatively small in Swed¬ 
en, account for only a small proportion. 
During the postwar years a fairly large number 
of radical intellectuals with academic back¬ 
grounds joined the party; among these was 
Hermansson. 

The great majority of party members are 
between the ages of forty and seventy. The 
very weak communist youth organization, the 
Democratic Youth (Demokratisk Ungdom), 
plays only an insignificant role in the recruit¬ 


ment of new members. Recruitment for the 
SKP is conducted at places of work or through 
student organizations which are closely relat¬ 
ed to the communists. However, the Demo¬ 
cratic Youth itself is very small; in 1965 it had 
only 6,500 members. More important as a 
front organization is the left socialist student 
organization Clarte, with branches in all 
Swedish university towns.lt is, in fact, under 
communist leadership and has considerable 
influence in radical circles of Swedish stu¬ 
dents , but is now pro -Chinese. 


RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

Hermansson’s chairmanship began the new 
orientation of the SKP. The party was now 
“going to take its own road to socialism in 
Sweden,” and this road was to be “peaceful 
and parliamentarian.” The party refused to 
continue taking stands according to direction 
from Moscow;it has even stated that it did not 
intend to establish socialism according to the 
Soviet or Eastern European model. Parlia¬ 
mentary democracy was recently recognized, 
and fairly free political discussion is tolerated 
in the communist press. The new policy is 
more left socialist than communist in charac¬ 
ter, and since 1964 Hermansson has main¬ 
tained direct contact with the left socialist 
parties of Denmark and Norway. He has de¬ 
clared that the SKP may soon change its 
name and call itself the Left Socialist Party. 
Hermansson has spoken out strongly on 
Swedish television against the conviction of 
the Soviet authors Siniavskii and Daniel. 

The SKP also demonstrated its independ¬ 
ence from Moscow by strong criticism of the 
methods of Khrushchev’s removal in 1964. 
On the occasion of the twenty-third party 
congress of the Communist Party of the Sovi¬ 
et Union in Moscow the SKP did not send its 
party chairman, but rather a little-known par¬ 
ty secretary. The SKP has repeatedly taken a 
stand against United States policy and action 
in Vietnam. In a recently published book, 
Vansterns Vdg (The Way of the Left), Her- 
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mansson renewed the old efforts of the SKP 
to force the SAP to “give up its present tac¬ 
tics” and “to turn to a concentrated struggle 
against large capitalism.” 

At the end of 1965 the SKP was divided 
into three factions: the “dogmatists,” with 
some followers among the older workers who 
could not forget the old Stalin days; the “cen¬ 
trists” around Hermansson, who followed his 
new line; and the “democrats,” who rejected 
traditional communist tactics and wanted to 
be left socialists. An open struggle among 
these factions may produce a new split and 
further weakening of the party. 

The SKP maintains a neutral position in 
the Soviet-Chinese conflict. Although the 
Swedish communists reject the dogmatic Sta¬ 
linist ideology of the Chinese Communist 
Party, they do not wish to take sides in the 
conflict. A small pro-Chinese group exists in 
Goteborg under the direction of the old Sta¬ 
linists K. Senander and N. Holmberg. It has 
little influence in the party, although it has 
attracted a few young local intellectuals. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

The new independent policy under Hermans- 
son’s leadership brought the SKP some gains 
in the national assembly elections of 1964. 
Hermansson was successful at least in stem¬ 
ming the decline and marking a slight electoral 
gain; the percentage of communist votes rose 
from 4.5 percent in 1960 to 5.2 percent in 
1964. Since then, the moderate and national¬ 
ist line of the SKP has gained new supporters, 
and the skillful party president has even 
gained some slight popularity among noncom¬ 
munist voters. Future prospects will depend, 
of course, on Hermansson’s ability to domi¬ 
nate the dissenting factions of the party. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The main organ of the SKP was in 1965 Ny 
Dag (New Day), a weekly published in Stock¬ 
holm. Norskens Flamman (Northern Lights) 
was published in Boden in northern Sweden. 


Arbetaren (The Worker) was being published 
as a weekly in Goteborg. 

For statutes of the party see SKP Stadgar 
(SKP Statutes), Stockholm, 1966 (draft). The 
SKP program is contained in Sveriges Vag till 
Socialismen: Sveriges Kommunistiska Partis 
Program (Sweden’s Road to Socialism: Pro¬ 
gram of the SKP), Stockholm, 1953. See also 
Pro gramforklaring (Draft Program), 1961, for 
a new program published in 1966. 

PARTY CONGRESSES 

With the exception of the thirteenth congress, 
held in Goteborg, all meetings were held in 
Stockholm. 

I st congress, SSVP, May 1917 
2d congress, SSVP, 1918 

3d congress, SSVP, June 1919 
4th congress, SKP, March 1921 
5th congress, SKP, May 1923 
6th congress, SKP, 1924 
7th congress, SKP, June 1927 
8th congress, SKP, December 1929 
9th congress, SKP, February 1933 
10th congress, SKP, May 1937 

II th congress, SKP, April 1939 
12th congress, SKP, May 1944 

13th congress, SKP, May 1946 
14th congress, SKP, May 1948 
15th congress, SKP, March 1951 
16th congress, SKP, April 1953 
17th congress, SKP, December 1955 
18th congress, SKP, December 1957 
19th congress, SKP, January 1961 
20th congress, SKP, January 1964 
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SWITZERLAND 


At the end of 1965 there were two parties in 
Switzerland which by their ideology had to be 
recognized as communist parties: an older 
party, under the name Labor Party of Switzer¬ 
land (Partei der Arbeit der Schweiz, PdAS), 
and a more recently established Swiss Com¬ 
munist Party (Parti Communiste Suisse, 
PCS), 1 which follows the leadership of Mao 
Tse-tung and is not recognized by Moscow. 
The PdAS is a direct descendant of the old 
Communist Party of Switzerland (Kommu- 
nistische Partei der Schweiz, KPS), which was 
founded in 1921 and outlawed by the Swiss 
government in November 1940. 

The PdAS was formed on October 14-15, 
1944, in Zurich, by the unification of the 
Federation of Labor Parties (Foderation der 
Parteien der Arbeit, FPdA) and the Social 
Democratic Party, Opposition (Sozialdemo- 
kratische Partei, Opposition, SPO). Although 
the PdAS was a revival of the former KPS, 
because of political conditions in Switzerland 
during the war the new party at first denied its 
communist character and refrained from ad¬ 
vocating such communist aims as class strug¬ 
gle and dictatorship of the proletariat. Only 
after the ban against radical political move¬ 
ments and parties was lifted by the Swiss 
authorities in March 1945 did the PdAS reveal 
its communist alignment. 

The initiators and founders of the PdAS 
were Leon Nicole and Karl Hofmaier, both 
with long records in the extreme leftist and 
communist movements, and both later purged 


from the party. The Moscow-trained Hofmai¬ 
er had been secretary of the KPS from 1936 
until its dissolution by the Swiss government 
on November 26, 1940. Later, in cooperation 
with Nicole, he became cofounder of the 
PdAS and its general secretary. In December 
1946 he was forced to resign from this posi¬ 
tion because of irregularities in the manage¬ 
ment of party finances, and in July 1947 he 
was expelled from the party. 

Nicole had been a leader of the Swiss Social 
Democratic Party (Sozialdemokratische 
Partei der Schweiz, SPS; Parti Socialiste 
Suisse)/ in the French-speaking part of Swit¬ 
zerland since the 1930s. The French- 
speaking Swiss socialists had traditionally 
been more radical than the German- and 
Italian-speaking socialists, and when the 
Geneva canton outlawed the KPS in June 
1937, Nicole permitted communists to join 
his regional SPS organization and revealed his 
own procommunist leanings. In January 1939 
he was censured for this by the party leader¬ 
ship. In March 1939 he went, with Hofmaier, 
to the Soviet Union and after his return be¬ 
came openly procommunist. When he under¬ 
took a campaign defending the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop agreement of August 1939, the 
SPS expelled him from its ranks. He created 
the Swiss Socialist Federation (Federation So¬ 
cialiste Suisse, FSS), which started strong 
antinazi and antifascist propaganda and was 
able to win considerable influence in the west¬ 
ern cantons of Switzerland. In June 1941, 
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when Germany invaded the Soviet Union, the 
FSS was banned by the Swiss government, 
and Nicole and his organization went under¬ 
ground. Through clever electoral manipula¬ 
tions, and thanks to a changed political atmos¬ 
phere in Switzerland, Nicole (again in coop¬ 
eration with Hofmaier) was able in May 1944 
to organize a conference of local labor groups, 
which in turn formed the FPdA. Thus, under a 
changed name and with its communist nature 
hidden, a legal communist organization was 
reestablished in Switzerland. Nicole became 
its president. Before long, however, he fell 
victim to Moscow’s interference in internal 
party affairs. Overconfident because of his 
long social-democratic leadership, he disre¬ 
garded some changes in Moscow’s peace poli¬ 
cy and was toppled from the chairmanship in 
February 1952 by a group loyal to Moscow 
led by Edgar Woog and Jean Vincent. In De¬ 
cember he was stripped of party membership. 
In March 1954 Nicole and some 500 followers 
founded another new communist organiza¬ 
tion, the Progressive Party (Parti Progressiste), 
which developed some activities in Geneva, 
Zurich, and a few other localities. In 1955 
Nicole withdrew from political activities be¬ 
cause of ill health; he died in June 1965. 

The personal histories of both Nicole and 
Hofmaier explain many details of the history 
of the party. 

HISTORY 

The KPS During World War I Switzerland 
was tom by growing labor unrest, and by 
1917 violent clashes between the demonstrat¬ 
ing workers and the police had left dead and 
wounded on both sides. The SPS was divided 
into three factions. The right wing, under 
Hermann Greulich, approved credits for the 
preparation of the army for the defense of 
Switzerland’s neutrality; this group advocated 
a peaceful settlement of all workers’ griev¬ 
ances. The left wing, under Fritz Platten, had 
the support and guidance of exiled radical 
socialists residing in Switzerland, such as Len¬ 
in, Henri Guilbeaux, and Willy Miinzenberg; 
this group favored social revolution and the 


overthrow of the Swiss bourgeois govern¬ 
ment, demanded immediate suppression of all 
military preparations in Switzerland, and in¬ 
cited the Swiss workers to violence against the 
government and its police. The center group, 
led by Robert Grimm, had the largest follow¬ 
ing; this group vacillated between the two 
extreme wings, aware of the progressive radi- 
calization of the workers’ masses and of the 
necessity to improve their material and work 
conditions. It went along with some of the 
demands of the left in order not to lose the 
masses, but it refused to follow the precepts 
of the foreign radicals. 

The Russian revolution of March 1917 had 
a great impact on the Swiss working masses 
and encouraged their hope that direct action 
might produce the results desired. The over¬ 
throw of the Russian Provisional Government 
and the victory of Lenin’s bolsheviks in Octo¬ 
ber incited violent demonstrations on Novem¬ 
ber 15 and 17 in Zurich. During 1918, as the 
abyss between the right and the left in the SPS 
widened, Grimm and his center group were 
ready to make compromises in order to pre¬ 
vent a split in the party. However, Jakob 
Herzog, a member of the left who was ex¬ 
pelled from the SPS for breaking party' disci¬ 
pline, founded a local communist organiza¬ 
tion in Zurich in October 1918. Early in 1919 
he managed to organize affiliated groups in a 
few other localities. 

In March 1919 the founding congress of 
the Communist International was held in Pet- 
rograd, and Platten represented the SPS left 
wing, but without a mandate from the party. 
When the party congress in August 1919 vot¬ 
ed to affiliate with the Comintern, Grimm 
voted with the left because he believed that by 
joining the Comintern he would be able to 
influence its policies. However, in a referen¬ 
dum the party membership rejected affilia¬ 
tion by a great majority. The Comintern’s 
adoption in July-August 1920 of Lenin’s 
Twenty-one Conditions for Admission pro¬ 
duced a storm of protest among the right 
faction and also met with disapproval from 
the center group. The left accepted the condi¬ 
tions and favored affiliation. When the ques- 
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tion of joining the Comintern came once more 
before an extraordinary congress of the party 
in December 1920, the motion was defeated 
by the joint vote of the right and the center. 
The left walked out of the congress, and the 
split in the party became a fact. The decision 
of the congress was again submitted to a refer¬ 
endum in January 1921. The 25,475 votes 
against and the 8,777 in favor of affiliation 
with the Comintern showed the real strength 
of the communists in Switzerland in early 
1921. 

At a meeting in Zurich on March 5-6,1921, 
the left wing of the SPS and Herzog’s group 
(by then about 800 members) united to form 
the first Communist Party of Switzerland, 
which became a “section of the Communist 
International.” The delegates to this congress 
represented 6,356 members of both groups. 
Franz Welti became chairman of the new KPS, 
and Platten, Herzog, and Jules Humbert-Droz 
were the most prominent members of the 
executive committee. The founding congress 
elected a program committee, and the pro¬ 
gram adopted by the second congress, held in 
Basel on June 3-5,1922, demanded the crush¬ 
ing of the bourgeoisie, a dictatorship of the 
proletariat, and the creation of a Swiss Soviet 
federation. However, the demands for social 
and economic changes were less radical than 
those introduced by the bolsheviks in Russia. 
This restrained program was certainly intend¬ 
ed to avoid antagonizing moderate Swiss 
workers. 

Following its second congress the KPS be¬ 
gan activities designed to disrupt Swiss socie¬ 
ty. An antireligious movement was started, 
and widespread demoralizing propaganda was 
developed. The struggle against the SPS was 
initiated by the promotion of a “united front 
from below,” which had negligible results. 
The third party congress, held on December 
13-14, 1924, introduced a reorganization of 
the lowest echelon of the party. Shop cells 
and small local cells replaced the old local 
organizations. The communists also attempt¬ 
ed to organize several front organizations, but 
Switzerland proved to be the wrong place for 
such activities. 


The fifth congress, held in Basel on June 
7-9, 1930, accepted the Moscow-ordered 
“bolshevization” of the party. The first 
purges of “opportunists” produced some pro¬ 
test and defections among the intellectuals. 
These measures of Stalinization did not pro¬ 
duce an increase of the party’s strength and 
influence. Membership remained quite sta¬ 
tionary at about 12,000. The communists also 
attempted to form opposition groups in the 
trade unions. They had little success, although 
a few trade-union groups were loudly pro¬ 
claimed as the “revolutionary trade-union op¬ 
position” and joined the Red International of 
Labor Unions. The Communist Youth Or¬ 
ganization of Switzerland (Kommunistischer 
Jugendverband der Schweiz), which had been 
founded before the KPS, melted from its ini¬ 
tial membership of about 4,000 in 1919 to 
less than 2,000 in the middle 1930s. 

The seventh congress of the Comintern in 
1935 proclaimed the new tactic known as the 
popular-front policy and directed all the com¬ 
munist parties to dissolve communist-directed 
organizations and encourage their member¬ 
ship to join corresponding socialist organiza¬ 
tions. Accordingly the communist trade un¬ 
ions and other front organizations in Switzer¬ 
land were dissolved before the sixth congress 
of the KPS held in Zurich on May 30-June 1, 
1936. At the congress the communists ex¬ 
tended an invitation to the SPS to join in a 
common antifascist front but their offer was 
rejected. The communists now created new 
“joint committees” and organizations with 
the aim of attracting broader strata of Swiss 
citizens for the fight against nazism, fascism, 
war, or all three; because of the general atti¬ 
tude of the Swiss, these efforts had some 
success. However, the new tactic was recog¬ 
nized by many Swiss communists as a device 
to engage Swiss citizens in actions designed to 
aid Soviet foreign-policy objectives. As a re¬ 
sult, this policy, in conjunction with the purge 
trials in the Soviet Union, antagonized many 
members and produced a mass exodus from 
the party. By 1938 the KPS had little more 
than 1,000 members. 

Even earlier, however, in 1937, Swiss civic 
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leaders had correctly evaluated this tactic as a 
transformation of the communist party into 
an agency of the Soviet government. On this 
basis some cantons had already started to 
outlaw the KPS (Geneva in June 1937). Al¬ 
though the party lost membership, its press 
became more vociferous than before. At the 
start of the war the antifascist and anti-Ger¬ 
man tune of the communist press and of the 
remnants of the party became embarrassing to 
the Swiss policy of neutrality, as did the pro- 
nazi press. To avoid political complications 
the Swiss government issued a decree on Au¬ 
gust 6, 1940, prohibiting the acitivities of 
both pronazi and communist organizations, 
followed by a second decree on November 26, 
1940, outlawing the KPS and its fronts. Even 
earlier, one by one, the communist press or¬ 
gans had been liquidated by government 
order. 

In the French-speaking cantons the com¬ 
munists joined Nicole’s federation. In other 
parts of the country they went underground. 
After the German invasion of the Soviet Un¬ 
ion their underground efforts concentrated 
on antinazi propaganda and activities. Be¬ 
cause pro-German sympathies in Switzerland 
were quite strong during the first years of the 
war, a peculiar situation developed in which 
Swiss antinazi circles tolerated disguised com¬ 
munist support to maintain Swiss neutrality. 
After the battle of Stalingrad (February 
1943), when it became obvious that Germany 
was losing the war and the nazi threat to 
Switzerland began to lessen, the internal situa¬ 
tion of the country changed. As Allied and 
especially Soviet victories multiplied, the 
communists began to prepare in 1944 for the 
open revival of their activities. 

The PdAS The PdAS arose in October 
1944 from the unification of the SPO and 
Nicole’s FPdA. The SPO had been started in 
1940 as loose opposition factions in local 
chapters of the SPS. At first these factions 
were negligible, and although party leadership 
disapproved of them, it refrained from disci¬ 
plinary measures because it did not wish to 


force a split in the party. The oppositionists, 
for their part, did not leave the party; they 
expected that with a steadily growing follow¬ 
ing they would be able to capture it. But in 
May and June 1944 the boldness of the oppo¬ 
sition groups exceeded the patience of the 
social-democratic leadership. Several local op¬ 
position leaders were expelled from the party, 
and the split became unavoidable. In July the 
SPO groups held a conference at Olten and 
voted to unite with Nicole’s FPdA. 

The FPdA was the outcome of the success 
of local illegal communist groups in the west¬ 
ern cantons during local elections. In 1943 
and 1944 Nicole had initiated the political 
tactic of presenting at local elections “work¬ 
ers’ lists,” which included candidates who 
were almost unknown to the voters and had 
no political past to betray them as commu¬ 
nists. These candidates received unexpectedly 
large numbers of votes and seats on the basis 
of radical programs and then created local 
“labor parties.” In May 1944 Nicole called a 
conference of these local parties, which creat¬ 
ed a federation with Nicole as president and 
Hofmaier as secretary. By October the situa¬ 
tion had become ripe for the revival of the 
communist party as the PdAS. Hiding its real 
communist character until the Swiss govern¬ 
ment lifted the ban against communist activi¬ 
ties in March 1945, the party prepared its 
cadres and party organizations. When the 
communists reappeared from illegality, they 
identified the PdAS as the successor to the old 
KPS. 

In the first few postwar years the PdAS was 
quite successful among the workers. The sec¬ 
ond and third party congresses (October 1945 
andNovember-December 1946) were dedicat¬ 
ed to the reconstruction of the party and its 
influence among the workers, but at the third 
congress Hofmaier was ousted from the post 
of general secretary and replaced by Edgar 
Woog. In the 1947 parliamentary elections 
the communist lists received almost 50,000 
votes (5.1 percent). This was the peak of 
communist strength in Switzerland. After 
1947 the party, rigidly following the Moscow 
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political line and emphasizing its communist 
character, began to lose membership and fol¬ 
lowing. The fourth congress, in June 1949, 
was held in an atmosphere of mass desertion 
of the membership. The congress adopted the 
party’s first program, which included mini¬ 
mum and maximum demands. Although it 
proclaimed revolutionary aims, these aims 
were to be obtained gradually and by peaceful 
means. The party was obviously in retreat. 

After the fourth congress an internal strug¬ 
gle developed between Nicole and the newly 
elected general secretary Woog. At an all- 
Swiss conference held in February 1952 the 
Moscow-supported Woog succeeded in oust¬ 
ing Nicole from the party presidency. Under 
Woog’s leadership the PdAS increasingly be¬ 
came a tool of Soviet foreign policy. The 
internal struggle which culminated in Nicole’s 
expulsion from the party did not end with this 
purge. De-Stalinization was another object of 
internal contention, only to be followed by 
conflicts between the pro-Moscow majority 
led by Woog and a pro-Peking faction. These 
rifts produced the walkout of a small group of 
radicals from the French-speaking areas from 
the party in 1963. Since then the PdAS has 
solidly supported the Moscow leadership, and 
Woog has traveled to Moscow several times to 
participate in the conclaves of world commu¬ 
nism. In the October 27, 1963, elections to 
the lower house of parliament, the party still 
received 21,000 votes and four seats, but the 
votes, were cast in the western, French-speak¬ 
ing cantons, where developments since 1963 
have weakened the party. 

The PCS When the Sino-Soviet dispute 
reached wide proportions and created reper¬ 
cussions in other communist parties, a group 
of radicals from the French-speaking area left 
the PdAS and on September 1,1963, founded 
the PCS. The leader of this group was Gerard 
Bulliard from Vevey, and his residence be¬ 
came the new party headquarters. It was ap¬ 
parently a small group, whose main activity 
was publication of the irregularly appearing 
mimeographed LEtincelle , which reflected a 


pro-Chinese and pro-Albanian stand. As small 
as the PCS was, it had its internal difficulties. 
A group led by Nils Andersson (a Swedish 
citizen married to a Swiss woman) and Lucien 
Mathys advocated a more militant pro-Chi¬ 
nese line and were expelled by the PCS central 
committee on June 16, 1964, on the charge 
that they wanted to monopolize the pro-Chi¬ 
nese orien tation and the sale of Peking publica¬ 
tions in Switzerland. Andersson’s group, 
which used the names Romansch Federation 
of Swiss Communists (Federation Romande 
des Communistes Suisses) and Organization 
of Marxist-Leninists of Switzerland (Organisa¬ 
tion des Marxistes-Leninistes de Suisse), es¬ 
tablished a “Lenin center” at Lausanne and 
published a newssheet entitled Octobre. 

The PCS held its first “national congress” 
in Vevey on September 5-6, 1964, at which a 
new program was adopted and the statute was 
revised. Another congress was called for Sep¬ 
tember 1965 but was never mentioned in later 
issues of L’Etincelle . The party seems to have 
had a very slow start. Until 1965 its press 
organ appeared irregularly and perpetually 
complained of lack of funds. Apparently in 
mid-1965 it was able to secure some funds and 
started to develop much broader activities. By 
the end of the year it had twelve branches in 
the larger cities, with a foothold in the Ger¬ 
man-speaking area. Total membership at the 
end of 1965 was estimated as about 400. 

Bulliard was also able to create a few front 
organizations for the PCS: a youth organiza¬ 
tion called the Groups of Swiss Progressive 
Youth (Groupes de Jeunesses Progressistes 
Suisses) and led by John Sauter; a women’s 
organization first known as Progressive Wom¬ 
en and then Democratic Women, led by Ger¬ 
trude Oulevay-Busset; and a trade union un¬ 
der the impressive title General Federation of 
Workers of Switzerland (Federation Generate 
des Travailleurs de Suisse). This last group, 
under Builliard’s leadership, announced the 
publication of its organ LEtoile syndicale. 

Finally, on October 4,1964, a meeting was 
held in Geneva to “revive” the Communist 
Party of Spain in Switzerland. As this party 
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was using the postal box of the PCS as its 
mailing address, and as Bulliard played some 
role in the meeting, it can be assumed that this 
new Spanish party has also accepted the pro- 
Chinese orientation. It has announced publi¬ 
cation of the organ Vanguardia obrera . 

Bulliard initiated a collaboration of the 
other pro-Chinese communist organizations 
in Western Europe. He was aided by the pro- 
Chinese Movement of Progressive Workers of 
Belgium, led by Julien Frisque (although he 
was on bad terms with the pro-Chinese Bel¬ 
gian Communist Party—Marxist-Leninist, led 
by Jacques Grippa). On August 7-8, 1965, 
representatives of pro-Chinese communists 
in Italy, Spain, France, West Germany, Bel¬ 
gium, and Switzerland met in Luxembourg 
and decided to create a “revolutionary inter¬ 
national” as a coordinating center. A pro¬ 
gram and statute were drafted, and a second 
meeting was to initiate the activities of the 
new international. The same representatives 
held a second meeting in Paris on November 
27-28, 1965, but they abandoned the plan 
for the international and instead created a 
Committee for an International Revolution¬ 
ary Front. Bulliard was secretary of this 
committee and apparently obtained funds 
for travel and propaganda. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The Pd AS, like the pre-1940 KPS, is organized 
on the principle of democratic centralism, 
although in the party’s first years this struc¬ 
ture was adjusted to Swiss political and ad¬ 
ministrative conditions. Party cells are com¬ 
bined into local sections, which form cantonal 
organizations; these in turn elect delegates to 
the national congress ( Parteitag ), held every 
three years. The congress elects a central com¬ 
mittee of fifty-one members, which in turn 
elects the seventeen-member executive ( Par- 
teileitung ) and an eight-member politburo. 
The most important leader in the politburo is 
the general secretary; in 1965 this post was 
held by Edgar Woog. 

Shortly after its founding in October 1944 
the party secretary Karl Hofmaier announced 


that the PdAS had “about 10,000 members.” 
The following year he reported to the second 
congress that the party had twenty-two can¬ 
tonal organizations comprising 229 local sec¬ 
tions, with a total of 19,692 members. The 
report to the third party congress at the end of 
1946 mentioned only nineteen cantonal or¬ 
ganizations, with a total membership of 
“around 15,000,” signaling the beginning of 
the party’s decline. This gradual decline was 
accelerated in 1956 by reaction of the mem¬ 
bership to the Hungarian revolt. In 1965 esti¬ 
mates by Swiss sources set membership at no 
more than 7,000. 

Election results for the lower house of the 
Swiss parliament showed a similar drop. In the 
elections of 1947 the communists obtained 
almost 50,000 votes (5.1 percent of the total) 
and seven mandates. In the elections of Octo¬ 
ber 27,1963, they received only 21,008 votes 
(2.2 percent of the total); the socialist vote of 
225,201 (26.7 percent) in this election is a 
good indication of how small the communist 
following was among Swiss workers. The com¬ 
munists had some strength and influence in 
five western French-speaking cantons and in 
the cities of Basel and Zurich in the German¬ 
speaking area, but in other cantons their 
strength was negligible. 

In the mid-1960s about two-thirds of the 
party members were industrial workers, with 
public-utilities employees and craftsmen the 
next largest group, and a sprinkling of intellec¬ 
tuals and white-collar employees. A growing 
number of the members are old-age pension¬ 
ers and renters. In recent years the PdAS has 
tried to gain a foothold among the foreign 
workers who are employed in increasing num¬ 
bers in Switzerland, but these attempts have 
been thwarted by the authorities, who want 
to keep foreigners out of Swiss politics. 

The Swiss communists attempted both be¬ 
fore and after World War II to establish front 
organizations. Although they were able to 
create a number of organizations, particularly 
after 1945, the average Swiss citizen was polit¬ 
ically too well informed for such infiltration 
tactics, and all but two of these fronts had 
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short life spans. The two exceptions were the 
Communist Youth Organization and the 
Swiss Friends of the Soviet Union. The youth 
group arose in the early 1920s from a split in 
the socialist youth organization. It never had 
more than 2,000 members, but was still active 
in 1965 with a reduced membership of some 
500. The Swiss Friends of the Soviet Union 
has always been the stamping ground of the 
intellectual “parlor pinks.” In 1965 it had 
several local branches and was organizing con¬ 
ducted travel tours to the Soviet Union. Paci¬ 
fist, cultural, and economic fronts (the last 
under the guise of promoting trade with the 
Soviet bloc) have appeared and disappeared 
during the last fifteen years in accordance 
with the demands of Soviet foreign policy. All 
have been quite vociferous at the time of their 
founding and have faded out when they were 
exposed as communist or pro-Soviet fronts, 
only to reappear under another name. The 
communists have also tried to establish their 
own trade unions, but such efforts have al¬ 
ways been countered by the strong response 
of the socialist-dominated trade unions and 
the SPS itself. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

Until it was outlawed in 1940 the old KPS 
published two weeklies, Vorwarts in Basel and 
Voix ouvriere in Geneva. Both papers were 
revived by the PdAS late in 1944, and early in 
1945 both became dailies. In 1946 and 1947 
Vorwarts increased its circulation to 18,000 
but later started to lose ground; it went back 
to a weekly and dropped to a recent circula¬ 
tion of about 6,000. The fate of Voix ouvriere 
was similar; by 1965 its circulation was about 
5,000. 

In April 1945 the PdAS began to publish a 
theoretical monthly in German and French, 
Sozialismus and Socialisme, respectively, but 
neither survived for long. An Italian-language 
publication Falce e martello, published before 
the war, was not revived after 1944. About a 
dozen other early publications had ephemeral 
existences. 

In 1965 the Peking-oriented PCS was pub¬ 
lishing the mimeographed monthly L Etin- 


celle, with an unknown circulation (supposed¬ 
ly around 700). The other Peking-oriented 
group, led by Nils Andersson, published the 
monthly Octobre. Both appeared quite irregu¬ 
larly. 

PARTY CONGRESSES 

1 st congress, KPS, March 5-6, 1921, Zurich 
2d congress, KPS, June 3-5,1922, Basel 
3d congress, KPS, December 13-14, 1924 
4th congress, KPS, April 16-18, 1927 
5th congress, KPS, June 7-9, 1930, Basel 
6th congress, KPS, May 30-June 1, 1936, 
Zurich 

7th congress, KPS, May 28-29, 1939, Zurich 

1st (founding) congress, PdAS, October 
14-15, 1944, Zurich 

2d congress, PdAS, October 7, 1945, Geneva 
3d congress, PdAS, November 30-December 
1, 1946, Zurich 

4th congress, PdAS, June 14-15, 1949 
All-Swiss conference, PdAS, February 24, 
1952 

5th congress, PdAS, June 1-2, 1952, Zurich 
6th congress, PdAS, 1955 
7 th congress, PdAS, May 16-18,1959, Geneva 

Founding meeting, PCS, September 1, 1963, 
Vevey 

1st congress, PCS, September 5-6, 1964, 
Vevey 

A second congress of the PCS was called for 
September 1965, but it is unknown whether it 
actually took place. 
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1. Switzerland has a population which speaks Ger¬ 
man, French, Italian, and Romansch. None of these 


nationality groups forms a majority in the country as 
a whole, and each language is official in the cantons 
in which the respective nationality forms a majority. 
Thus all political parties in Switzerland have official 
names in all four languages. As most of the publica¬ 
tions of the Swiss communists are in German, the 
German names and their abbreviations are used here 
for all parties except those that are active only in the 
French-speaking cantons. 


SYRIA 


See Lebanon and Syria 


TADZHIKISTAN 1 


The revolution of October 1917 brought Sovi¬ 
et power to the northern part of what is now 
Tadzhikistan, then part of the Fergana region 
( oblast ) of the governor generalship of Turke¬ 
stan. In 1918 this region became part of the 
Turkestan Autonomous Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
public, and the bolshevik party organizations 
of those areas entered the Communist Party 
of Turkestan. The southern territories of the 
present Tadzhik republic remained under the 
rule of the emir of Bukhara until the fall of 
1920, when detachments of the Red Army, 
accompanied by a small number of Bukharan 
communists, overthrew the emir and organ¬ 
ized the Bukharan People’s Soviet Republic. 

Defeat in the summer of 1922 of the main 
forces of native opposition, the basmachi, 
made it possible to begin economic and cul¬ 
tural reconstruction. In 1924, as part of the 


national territorial delimitation of Central 
Asia, the Bukharan republic was liquidated 
and most of its territory was placed within the 
new Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic. On Oc¬ 
tober 14 the Tadzhik Autonomous Soviet So¬ 
cialist Republic was formed within the Uzbek 
Soviet Socialist Republic. Party organs were 
formed at the same time. 

Following policies set by the All-Union 
Communist Party (Bolshevik), the communist 
organizations of Tadzhikistan led the popula¬ 
tion through completion of various economic 
and cultural tasks. The first regional party 
conference, on October 20-27, 1927, an¬ 
nounced plans for dealing with economic 
questions, strengthening the soviets, improv¬ 
ing the youth organization, and conducting 
political education of the population. 

On October 25, 1929, the central commit- 
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tee of the All-Union Communist Party pro¬ 
claimed the Tadzhik Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic a union republic and at the 
same time decreed transformation of the Tad¬ 
zhik regional party organization into the 
Communist Party of Tadzhikistan (Kommu- 
nisticheskaia Partiia Tadzhikistana, KPT). 
The first congress of the KPT, on June 6-15, 
1930, following directives of the central com¬ 
mittee, devoted its attention to industrializa¬ 
tion, collectivization of agriculture, trade un¬ 
ions, education, and other aspects of the first 
Five-Year Plan, as well as the elimination of 
alleged Trotskyists, Bukharinists, and bour¬ 
geois nationalists. 

The second congress of the KPT, on Janu¬ 
ary 7-14, 1934, directed party organizations 
to mobilize for the elimination of bourgeois 
nationalists and planned an increase in the 
harvest of cotton and other agricultural prod¬ 
ucts, expansion of irrigation, further develop¬ 
ment of industry and trade, the strengthening 
of soviets, trade unions, and youth organiza¬ 
tions, and increased antireligious propaganda. 
The third congress, held on August 16-27, 
1937, during the great purges, noted progress 
in the liquidation of hostile elements and suc¬ 
cesses in industry and agriculture and set forth 
plans for increasing the harvest of grain and 
cotton, development of livestock raising, and 
road building. 

During World War II the KPT rallied the 
population for defense of the Soviet Union, 
and at the call of the party many communists 
and nonparty people alike volunteered for the 
armed services. After the war the KPT, follow¬ 
ing guidelines set by the central committee of 


the All-Union Communist Party, led the strug¬ 
gle for fulfillment of the fourth Five-Year 
Plan (1946 to 1950). Since that time the KPT 
has continued its role as an adjunct of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

On January 1, 1965, the KPT had 61,039 
members and 6,585 candidates in 2,655 pri¬ 
mary organizations. 2 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

The principal party organs are the newspaper 
Kommunist Tadzhikistana (in Russian) and 
the journal Kommunisti Todzhikistona (in 
Tadzhik), both published in Dushanbe. 
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THAILAND 


Communist activity in Thailand goes back to 
1929 or 1930, when the Comintern press first 
mentioned communist organizations there. 
At one of the last meetings of the seventh 
Comintern congress in 1935 Rachi spoke on 
behalf of the communists of Siam. The first 
repressive measures by local authorities 
against the communists also date from this 
period, and in the following years the commu¬ 
nist movement saw little development. 

HISTORY 

It was not until 1942, in the generally favor¬ 
able climate of the antifascist alliance, that 
the Communist Party of Thailand (CPT) was 
officially formed. It was later recognized as a 
section of the Comintern, one of the last 
parties to join before the Comintern’s dissolu¬ 
tion in 1943. In the first years of its existence 
the CPT was able to operate legally and con¬ 
centrated on forming front organizations. A 
Trade Union Federation was created in 1944 
in Bangkok and was expanded in 1947 into a 
nationwide National Trade Union Federation. 
From its very beginning the party had 
to operate simultaneously among two ethnic 
groups—the Thai population and the Chinese 
colony; the latter’s numerical, economic, and 
political importance was to increase continu¬ 
ously in the years to come. 

The party structure and its directing or¬ 
gans, established at the founding congress in 
1942, were not revealed publicly until 1946, 
and then only in part. During the 1946 parlia¬ 
mentary elections, Prasad Sabsunthorn, a for¬ 
mer student of the University of Bangkok and 
lecturer at Chulalongkorn University, won a 
seat on the democratic list. Once in parlia¬ 
ment, he introduced a law to abrogate the 
anticommunist legislation of 1933. It was not 


until November of that year that it became 
known that he was the general secretary of the 
communist party. Soon thereafter the party 
held its first public meeting in Bangkok and 
began to publish a weekly, Masses. 

Following a military coup in November 
1947, the first repressive measures were taken 
against the so-called progressive press and 
trade unions, although the CPT was not 
forced underground. In light of events in the 
Far East (the capture of China by the commu¬ 
nists, the war in Indochina, the Korean War, 
and insurrections in other Asian countries), 
the communists modified their tactics, put¬ 
ting primary importance on the struggle 
against “American imperialism” by political 
and insurrectional methods. In October 1950 
the party issued an appeal for the formation 
of a Unified National Democratic Front, with 
its objective the struggle for peace and democ¬ 
racy to “liberate the country from the yoke of 
foreign imperialists.” The same year the Na¬ 
tional Committee for Peace, three of whose 
members also sat on the World Peace Council, 
was very active in organizing the campaign 
against American intervention in Korea. 

At the second party congress, in early 
1952, the new general secretary, Prasong 
Vongvivat, reported on the “mobilization of 
the masses” in the struggle for independence 
and democracy. The new party program ap¬ 
plied the “theory of Marxism-Leninism to the 
concrete conditions in Thailand.” 1 A new 
central committee was elected, with former 
general secretary Prasad Sabsunthorn as one 
of the members. 

In November, however, the authorities de¬ 
cided to deal severely with the communists. A 
number of leftists and extremist militants 
were arrested, and the CPT was outlawed. 
Numerous party militants went underground 
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or fled to Communist China. Sabsunthorn, 
who had gone to an international conference 
in China in October 1952, remained there 
until 1955. The government repression result¬ 
ed in heavy losses in the party ranks and posed 
many difficult political and technical prob¬ 
lems. When the party organized an under¬ 
ground printing house in Bangkok, the 
authorities discovered its location and seized 
many party documents and propaganda ma¬ 
terials. Spachai, a militant communist, was 
executed in 1960; two former deputies, 
Krong Chandawong and Togohan Sutimat, 
suspected of communist activities, were ex¬ 
ecuted in May 1961; in January 1962 Ruam 
Wongphan, a former teacher and chief of the 
underground apparatus of the party, and his 
lieutenant, Ret Savros, were arrested and ex¬ 
ecuted in April. 

Throughout these years the communists 
continued to call for a national front. In Octo¬ 
ber 1960 the central committee issued an 
appeal to “all patriots and democrats, promi¬ 
nent personalities, parties and groups” to 
“overthrow the treacherous dictatorship of 
Sarit Dhanarat, oust the aggressive forces of 
American imperialism and form a government 
that would conduct a policy of genuine inde¬ 
pendence, neutrality, peace and democ¬ 
racy.” 2 

Meanwhile, however, the CPT began to 
supplement its underground political activity 
with terrorist and insurgent activities, depend¬ 
ing on aid from neighboring countries (pri¬ 
marily Communist China). In 1960 Thai com¬ 
munists who had taken refuge in Yunnan 
province in China formed the organization 
Free Thailand and underwent political and 
military training along Chinese communist 
patterns. In November the procommunist 
Thai refugees in Laos formed an association of 
exiles which a communique of the Thai minis¬ 
try of the interior accused of fomenting dis¬ 
turbances in the northeastern part of the 
country with the cooperation of subversive 
elements in the interior. The party itself, and 
especially its exile leaders in Communist Chi¬ 
na, encouraged these insurrectionary activi¬ 


ties. Two organizations created in China—the 
Thailand Independence Movement, formed in 
November 1964, and the Thailand Patriotic 
Front, formed in January 1965—supported 
insurrectionary activities in Thailand. 

The Thai communists continued to con¬ 
centrate on the organization of guerrilla units, 
with the intention of creating “free” pockets 
in Thai territory. Most attention was devoted 
to the northeastern border area, where eco¬ 
nomic, health, and educational conditions, 
poor communications, and proximity to com¬ 
munist-held regions of Laos created a favor¬ 
able situation for communist propaganda and 
subversion. Peking found Thailand a natural 
test area for Mao’s theory of “people’s wars” 
conducted from communist-controlled bases. 
Some 40,000 North Vietnamese, who took 
refuge in Thailand after the French defeat, 
reinforced the local Thai converts to commu¬ 
nism. Subversion and terrorism in central 
Thailand were organized in communist train¬ 
ing camps in the northeast. China, the Pathet 
Lao in neighboring Laos, and North Vietnam 
supported communist activities and provided 
“advanced training” to Thai activists. The 
Peking-based Thailand Independence Move¬ 
ment was directing the “people’s war of na¬ 
tional liberation” in Thailand under the for¬ 
mal leadership of two Thai communist exiles 
in Peking, Phayom Chulanonda and Mong- 
khon Na Nakhorn. In the southern part of 
Thailand, bordering with Malaya, there was 
also a small but well-organized group of Malay 
guerrillas, who fled from their country when a 
concentrated action of the Malay government 
liquidated communist subversion in Malaya. 

In the early 1960s the Thai government 
had started to improve economic and other 
conditions in the northeastern area, particu¬ 
larly in the villages, but progress was slow. In 
December 1965 it created a Communist Sup¬ 
pression Operations Command, under mili¬ 
tary leadership and with broad collaboration 
of civilian administrative elements, which was 
charged with the location and elimination of 
communist strongholds. 
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RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The CPT was represented at the world confer¬ 
ences of communist parties in Moscow in 
November 1957 and in November 1960, when 
its spokesman was one of the first to align his 
party with the Chinese camp. Since then this 
alignment with China has not wavered, and 
ties with Moscow have been broken. 

PARTY PRESS ORGAN 

The party issued the weekly Masses from 
1946 until 1952, when it was prohibited by 
the government. After 1952 illegally pub¬ 
lished issues appeared irregularly. 


CONGRESSES OF THE CPT 

1st (founding) congress, 1942 
2d congress, 1952 
3d congress, 1961 

BRANKO LAZITCH 


1. For a Lasting Peace, for a People’s Democracy, 
June 27,1952, p. 3. 

2. World Marxist Review, December 1960, p. 64. 


TUNISIA 


When the French Communist Party emerged 
at the congress of Tours on December 30, 
1920, the Tunisian section of the parent so¬ 
cialist party could count no more than a few 
hundred members, principally “civil servants 
from the metropolis who lived there in often 
particularly unfavorable conditions.” 1 Six oi 
the nine Tunisian delegates voted in favor of 
the French party’s affiliation with the Comin¬ 
tern; thus the Tunisian Federation of the 
French Communist Party (Federation Tunisi- 
enne du Parti Communiste Francais) was 
formed. The leadership of Robert Louzon, a 
mining engineer who had attended the school 
of revolutionary syndicalism, and the small 
personal fortune which he placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the party, gave the Tunisian commu¬ 
nists a solid start. Their propaganda was di¬ 
rected primarily toward the native popula¬ 
tion; the party newspaper/, 'Avenir social had 
an Arabic-language edition. 

HISTORY 

Communist activities in Tunisia were severely 


repressed by the French colonial authorities. 
Louzon’s party newspaper was outlawed 
many times (it reappeared each time with a 
new title), and the Arabic edition was finally 
banned altogether. In April 1922, during the 
visit of Alexandre Millerand, president of the 
French republic, the authorities proceeded 
with preventive arrests of Louzon, el-Kefi, 
and others, and on May 20 the Executive 
Committee of the Comintern issued an appeal 
referring to the “uprising of the Muslim 
masses” (see Algeria). 

The first wave of repression did not severe¬ 
ly hamper the Tunisian communists, who 
were aided by the moderate nationalists of the 
old liberal Constitution Party (Hizb el-Des- 
tour), known as the Destour. However, com¬ 
munist growth was brought to an abrupt halt 
in 1925, when, on instructions from the 
French party, the Tunisian communists led a 
violent campaign against the “Rif war” in 
Morocco. The campaign resulted in trials, con¬ 
victions, and the expulsion of the principal 
communist leaders. In October 1924, in con- 
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junction with the nationalists, the commu¬ 
nists had set up the autonomous Tunisian 
General Confederation of Labor (Confedera¬ 
tion Generate du Travail Tunisienne), with 
Mohammed ben Ali as secretary. This organi¬ 
zation was open to all workers but had hardly 
any members other than native Tunisians. 
During the violent strikes of 1924 and 1925, 
to which the nationalists and communists 
tried to attach political significance, the Tuni¬ 
sian laborers employed forceful means of pre¬ 
venting European workers from resuming 
work. The government responded with legal 
action for plotting against the security of the 
state; the principal strike leaders (including 
the communist J. P. Finidori, director of 
L’Avenir social), were arrested and deported, 
and the Confederation of Labor was dis¬ 
solved. 

Political unrest in Tunisia subsided after 
the failure of these riots. Moreover, the Des- 
tour nationalists had become increasingly dis¬ 
trustful of the communsits, who had tried to 
turn the trade-union action to their own ends. 
Finally, an internal crisis in the French Com¬ 
munist Party brought on the resignation or 
expulsion of such trade-union militants as 
Louzon and Finidori, who had played impor¬ 
tant roles in the Tunisian communist 
movement. All these factors led to a notice¬ 
able slackening of activity, and by the end of 
1928 the Tunisian party was reduced to only a 
few members. 3 

Early in 1929 the French Communist Par¬ 
ty resolved to “exert all the efforts toward the 
reconstitution of [its] organization [in Tuni¬ 
sia] by orienting all its work toward the forma¬ 
tion of a Tunisian section of the Comintern.” 
The Tunisian labor confederation was t^ be 
reconstituted, but meanwhile in order to 
reach that goal, systematic work would be 
conducted in the Tunisian branch of the 
French reformist General Confederation of 
Labor (CGT). The intention was clear: the 
Tunisian branch of the CGT was to be infil¬ 
trated by communists. 4 

This program was given impetus in the 
early 1930s by Ali Djerad’s leadership of the 
reconstituted Tunisian party and by the na¬ 


tionalist agitation that preceded Habib Bour¬ 
guiba’s creation of the Neo-Destour Party 
(Hizb el-Destour el-Djedid) in March 1934. In 
compliance with basic directives that had 
been issued by the fifth congress of the 
French Communist Party, held in 1926, the 
Tunisian communists tried to cooperate with 
the nationalist movement and to achieve their 
own goals through it while retaining their 
autonomy as an organization. To this end the 
Tunisian Federation of the French Commu¬ 
nist Party was reorganized in 1934 into an 
autonomous party, the Communist Party of 
Tunisia (Parti Communiste de Tunisie, PCT), 
with the Moscow-trained Ali Djerad as general 
secretary. 

The new PCT was unsuccessful in forming 
an alliance with Bourguiba’s new party. As 
before, the nationalists were suspicious of 
communist support, and the French party’s 
current policy of appealing to French nation¬ 
alism conflicted with any appeals the PCT 
might make to Tunisian nationalism. In fact, 
with the growing wave of antifascism, the 
Tunisian communists soon began to accuse 
the nationalists of receiving financial aid from 
Mussolini. In the trade-union field as well, the 
Union of Tunisian Trade Unions (Union des 
Syndicats Tunisiens), which was affiliated 
with the now communist-dominated CGT in 
metropolitan France, found itself in disagree¬ 
ment with the Tunisian General Confedera¬ 
tion of Labor, which had been reorganized 
under the sponsorship of the Neo-Destour. 

In September 1939 the PCT was dissolved 
along with the French Communist Party. 
There was no communist underground activi¬ 
ty in Tunisia until the German invasion of the 
Soviet Union in 1941, and even then it was 
limited to clandestine distribution of several 
issues of L Avenir social. In May 1943, when 
the Axis troops evacuated Tunisia, the PCT 
resumed legal activities; its secretary was still 
Ali Djerad and its organ L f avenir social. 

However, even after the war the PCT was 
unable to make headway against Bourguiba’s 
vigorous nationalist movement, which had the 
support of the Arab League and Western pub¬ 
lic opinion, particularly in the United States. 
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The Tunisian communists were critical of the 
demand for independence. At the tenth con¬ 
gress of the French party, Nizard, the PCT 
representative, recalled that his party had not 
ceased for “one instant from standing at the 
side of its sister party in France,” and that it 
had been “the only Tunisian political organi¬ 
zation to be complimented by General Juin 
for its struggle against the nazi occupation.” 
He expressed amazement that the French 
colonial authorities continued to restrict the 
activity of the Tunisian communists and at 
the same time encouraged parties which, “un¬ 
der the pretext of independence,” were op¬ 
posing continued ties with the French peo- 
pie. 5 

At this time, however, the Tunisian trade 
unionists rebelled against domination by the 
communist party and broke with the CGT to 
form the independent General Union of Tuni¬ 
sian Workers (Union Generate des Travailleurs 
Tunisiens). This new organization had a wide 
appeal among Tunisian union members, de¬ 
spite the PCT’s attempts to compete by trans¬ 
forming its own trade-union organization into 
an autonomous Union of Trade Unions of the 
Workers of Tunisia (Union Syndicale des 
Travailleurs de Tunisie). The independent Un¬ 
ion of Tunisian Workers was directed by Fer- 
hat Achet, a firm anticommunist, and on or¬ 
ders from the Neo-Destour it joined the 
anticommunist International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions in 1951. Achet was 
killed on December 6, 1952, by persons who 
still have not been identified. 

In 1947, when the communists in metro¬ 
politan France left the French government, 
the PCT renewed its efforts for an alliance 
with the Neo-Destour Party and its trade- 
union organization; this tactical maneuver 
failed. In 1950, under the aegis of the peace 
movement, a partial agreement was reached to 
hold joint public meetings, but at the first 
joint meeting, on October 2, the nationalists 
and communists came to blows. On January 
25, 1952, the communists issued a call to the 
Tunisian people for national union and for a 
“Tunisian national front.” Their proposal re¬ 


mained unanswered, and in 1953 Mohammed 
en-Nafaa, the PCT’s new general secretary, 
complained that the nationalist leaders were 
resisting the PCT’s efforts for union and the 
creation of an anti-imperialist national front 
because they hoped to gain the support of the 
United States. 6 

The PCT continued to proclaim its adher¬ 
ence to the cause of independence, as con¬ 
firmed by the dispatch in 1952 and 1953 of 
three memoranda to the United Nations de¬ 
manding the abrogation of the French protec¬ 
torate, but it was still unable to allay the 
suspicions of nationalist leaders. The trade- 
union leaders in particular were careful to 
keep their distance from the PCT. At that 
time the French authorities were repressing 
Tunisian nationalist and communist militants 
without distinction, and the nationalists were 
concerned that world opinion might be that 
the communists had succeeded in infiltrating 
the Destour and its trade union. Toward the 
end of this period of nationalist struggle for 
independence, as terrorist acts increased and 
guerrilla operations developed, the commu¬ 
nists were able to establish cooperation with 
the lower echelons of some local nationalist 
extremists, despite directives to the contrary 
from the Neo-Destour leadership. However, 
independence came too quickly for the com¬ 
munists to exploit this sporadic cooperation 
and claim any contribution to having won 
independence. 

Despite the PCT’s repeated avowals since 
the early 1950s of adherence to the cause of 
independence, and even though French com¬ 
munists had been ordered “to work for the 
defeat of the French army” in Tunisia, 7 the 
leadership of the international communist 
movement was very reserved, and at times 
hostile, toward nationalist movements with 
neutralist tendencies, especially if they ap¬ 
peared to be pro-Western. This attitude did 
not change until 1955, and at that time Tuni¬ 
sia’s independence (which was to become of¬ 
ficial in March 1956) was already assured. The 
PCT thus had played only a marginal role in 
Tunisia’s struggle for independence, and had 
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not yet managed to make a place for itself 
among the forces which would govern the new 
nation. 

In 1955 the communists campaigned 
against the statute of internal autonomy grant¬ 
ed to Tunisia by the French government, 
denouncing “certain Destourian leaders” for 
having accepted negotiations with the French 
government “without first demanding the ces¬ 
sation of all repressions, the lifting of the 
martial law, and the liberation of the prison¬ 
ers.” The fifth PCT congress in May 1956 
confirmed this line of hostility toward the 
Neo-Destour. By the end of 1957, however, 
the party’s orientation had shifted; in his re¬ 
port to the sixth congress en-Nafaa went so far 
as to speak of a “renewal of the political 
conceptions” of the party. The PCT was at 
this point the only authorized opposition par¬ 
ty and wished not only to retain the advan¬ 
tages of legality, but through apparently loyal 
cooperation to obtain a place in the new re¬ 
gime. Accordingly, the PCT called for nation¬ 
al unity and declared itself ready to support 
the new authorities in their policies of nation¬ 
al independence and economic development, 
without relinquishing its own autonomy and 
its right to criticize. The communist trade- 
union organization had already moved to dis¬ 
solve on September 2,1956, and its members, 
on an individual basis, had entered the Gener¬ 
al Union of Tunisian Workers, which was now 
becoming the official trade-union organiza¬ 
tion. 

The communists worked hard at this new 
policy of support. On March 9, 1958, they 
indignantly condemned the plot of Salahben 
Youssef and “the criminal acts which he was 
hoping to perpetrate,” and in July 1961, to¬ 
gether with the French communists, they sup¬ 
ported the struggle which put an end to the 
French presence in Bizerte. However, their 
diligence failed to overcome the nationalist 
government’s hostility, and the final resolu¬ 
tion of the seventh PCT congress, held in 
March 1962, protested the suspicion in which 
the party was held and complained that its 


legality was “purely formal.” 8 The resolution 
pointed out in another connection that the 
Neo-Destour leaders, “after having long de¬ 
fended the principles of free enterprise,” had 
come over “to the idea of planned economy” 
and were even speaking of socialism, but that 
“the term ‘socialism’ is used for the effect it 
has on the masses, and not for its real mean¬ 
ing. ‘Destourian socialism’ is not socialism 
.. . [and] is destined to check the revolution¬ 
ary ardor of the masses.” 9 The resolution 
closed with a reiteration of the CPT’s objec¬ 
tives (dictatorship of the proletariat and col¬ 
lective ownership of the means of production) 
and a moderate condemnation of the policy 
pursued by the Neo-Destour government. 

Following this congress communist criti¬ 
cism of the government became still sharper, 
especially on the subject of its economic pol¬ 
icy, and the PCT attracted the open hostility 
of the Destourians. When a plot against Bour- 
guiba was uncovered in December 1962, the 
communists published a communique con¬ 
demning “the criminal attempt of political 
assassination” and repudiating “the conspira¬ 
torial methods as being foreign to communist 
concepts,” but they were unable to avoid 
reprisals. The party organ et-Talia was sus¬ 
pended on December 30, 1962; the party was 
outlawed on January 8,1963, and some of its 
leaders (including Mohammed Harmel on 
March 9) were arrested and imprisoned for 
several months. 

The PCT continued clandestinely, but its 
activity was limited to a few declarations and 
the distribution of a few underground publi¬ 
cations. In 1965 Mohammed en-Nafaa re¬ 
quested, on an individual basis—“as a citizen, 
and without prejudging the return of the 
Tunisian Communist Party to legality”— 
authorization to publish a newspaper to be 
called Dialogues , which, although outwardly 
independent in orientation, would play the 
role of a party organ. This authorization was 
refused. 10 In the elections to the constituent 
assembly in March 1965 the PCT offered can¬ 
didates in only one district and received 7,352 
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votes; a coalition headed by Bourguiba’s 
party received 597,763 votes and won all 
the seats. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

At the end of 1965 the PCT was led by a 
two-member secretariat, with Mohammed en- 
Nafaa as general secretary and Mohammed 
Harmel as secretary; a six-member political 
bureau which included en-Nafaa, Harmel, 
Taoufik Joumni, Khemais el-Kaabi, Abd 
Allah el-Meisi, and Abd el-Hamid ben Musta- 
pha; and a central committee of fifteen. Mem¬ 
bership was estimated to be less than 1,000. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The PCT was represented at the international 
communist conferences in Moscow in Novem¬ 
ber 1957 and November 1960, as well as at the 
twenty-second congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in October 1961. 
Following this congress, it sided with the Sovi¬ 
et party in the Sino-Soviet conflict. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

The party organ L A venir social was first pub¬ 
lished in 1920 and subsequently appeared un¬ 
der a variety of names. As the Arabic daily 
et-Talia (Vanguard), edited by Mohammed 
el-Hadj Djarrad, it ceased publication at the 
end of 1962. 

CONGRESSES OF THE CPT 

1st congress, 1934 or 1935 
5th congress, May 1956 
6th congress, December 1957 
7th congress, March 1962 
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TURKEY 


The Turkish Communist Party (Turkiye Ko- 
miinist Partisi, TKP) emerged from the con¬ 
fluence of three separate communist move¬ 
ments. The first of these was an emigre 
movement headed by Mustafa Subhi, who 
formed an Executive Committee of Turkish 
Socialist-Communists at a conference of 
“Turkish left socialists” which he had con¬ 
vened in Moscow on July 22, 1918. This or¬ 
ganization changed its name to the Turkish 
Communist Party (Turkiye Komiinist Firka- 
si), probably in June 1920, after moving its 
headquarters to Baku. Subhi, who had been 
converted to communism as a prisoner in Rus¬ 
sia during World War I, drew his adherents 
mainly from among other Turkish prisoners 
of war. Most of the party leaders, including 
Subhi, were killed in January 1921 in Trabzon 
while they were returning from Baku to Tur¬ 
key. The others were eventually absorbed by 
the communist movement in Turkey. 

The first communist group in Turkey itself 
was organized in Istanbul in October 1918 by 
Gensberg and Serafim Maximos, who, as 
members of the minority communities, drew 
members largely from among the non-Turkish 
population. This group, whose name remains 
unknown, disbanded in February 1919; it was 
succeeded in September 1919 by the Turkish 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Socialist Party (Tiir- 
kiye I§cive Cliftci Sosyalist Firkasi), organized 
by the future communist leaders §efik Husnii 
Deymer and Ethem Nejat. Although this was a 
Marxist-socialist rather than a specifically 
communist party, it soon collected all com¬ 
munist-oriented elements in Istanbul. With 
the Entente military occupation of Istanbul in 
March 1920, the party was forced to suspend 
activity. Those of its leaders who did not flee 
to Anatolia then founded a Turkish commu¬ 
nist party, the forerunner of the present par¬ 


ty, which was first called Turkiye Komiinist 
Firkasi, or TKF, and later became the TKP. 
The early party was a clandestine conspira¬ 
torial band, allegedly quite independent of 
Subhi’s party in Baku. Its original central 
committee included Sadrettin Celal Antel and 
$efik Husnu Deymer. Antel left the party 
after his release from jail in 1926; Deymer 
remained the foremost communist leader in 
Turkey until his death in 1959. 

A third communist party, the People’s 
Communist Party of Turkey (Turkiye Halk 
I^tirakiyun Firkasi, THIF), was organized in 
Ankara in December 1920 by Veterinary 
Major Hacioglu Salih and Nazim, a deputy 
from Tokat. This party was an outgrowth of 
the “Green Army,” an anti-imperialist body 
originally formed with approval of the Ankara 
government to attract Soviet support. After 

the THIF was suppressed for the last time in 
October 1922, its members joined the group 
in Istanbul. Nazim’s fate is unknown; 
Hacioglu Salih was purged from the party in 
1927 and eventually made his way to the 
Soviet Union, where he apparently died in one 
of Stalin’s concentration camps. 

HISTORY 

The communist movement appeared on the 
Turkish scene as a force in competition with 
Atatiirk’s nationalist movement. Even before 
the formal creation of the THIF, Soviet and 
local communist agitators had attempted to 
organize a Populist Group (Halk Ziimresi) in 
the newly formed Ankara parliament in the 
summer of 1920. At the same time some of 
the chief leaders of the partisan bands which 
had sprung up spontaneously to resist the 
Greek invasion, and which formed the main¬ 
stay of the military forces at Ankara’s dispos- 
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al, fell under communist influence. In Es- 
ki^ehir, under the protection of Ethem the 
Circassian, Turkish communists began pub¬ 
lishing their own daily, Seyyarei Yeni Dilnya 
(Partisans of the New World), at the end of 
August 1920. 

In an effort to bring this burgeoning com¬ 
munist movement under his control, Atatiirk 
formed his own “official” communist party in 
October 1920. Shortly thereafter he dis¬ 
patched his newly organized regular army 
troops to bring the rebellious Ethem to heel. 
The Ankara government also used the occa¬ 
sion to close Seyyarei Yeni Dilnya and to 
round up the main Anatolian communist lead¬ 
ers, and Atatiirk dissolved his “official” party 
as well. When Mustafa Subhi chose this mo¬ 
ment to move his party headquarters from 
Baku to Anatolia, he and his comrades were 
killed en route to Ankara. 

The imprisoned communist leaders were 
granted amnesty in September 1921, at the 
insistence of Soviet Russia, which was then 
supplying Ankara with much-needed arms 
and ammunition. By the following spring the 
THIF had returned to open activity in close 
relations with the Soviet embassy. It began 
publication of Yeni Hayat (New Life), a peri¬ 
odical which became increasingly critical of 
the government. However, after the final Tur¬ 
kish victory over the Greeks in September 
1922, the Ankara government no longer saw 
any need to tolerate such Anatolian commu¬ 
nist activity. The Kemalist authorities moved 
to suppress the THIF in October 1922, and 
those leaders who had not already left the 
country were arrested. 

The TKF in Istanbul presented a somewhat 
different face. Here the communists at first 
devoted their main attention to anti-Entente 
agitation and to theoretical explanations of 
Marxism in their organ Kurtuhus (Liberation), 
transferred from Berlin and published from 
October 1919 until the British military occu¬ 
pation in March 1920. In the burst of activity 
that followed the formal organization of the 
party, in June 1921 the Istanbul communists 
launched a new monthly, Aydinlik (Light) 


(modeled on Henri Barbusse’s Clarte),, which 
appeared more or less regularly until 1925 and 
became considerably more radical after the 
Kemalist victory in Anatolia. Despite the fact 
that they had supported Atatiirk in the 1923 
elections, the leaders of the TKF were arrest¬ 
ed in May of that year. They were acquitted 
on grounds that the treason law had not been 
validly promulgated in Istanbul and were per¬ 
mitted relatively free activity for the next two 
years. 

The Istanbul party concentrated its atten¬ 
tion on youth and workers, and several Istan¬ 
bul unions came under communist influence 
at this point. Although the strike of the Otto¬ 
man Printers’ Union in September 1923 
helped to popularize the communist cause, 
efforts to unite the various unions in Istanbul 
under a communist-dominated confederation 
failed, as even the communist-led unions 
could not submerge their ethnic and craft 
rivalries. In response to Comintern criticism, 
the party began to issue special worker supple¬ 
ments of Aydinlik in the last half of 1924, and 
early the next year it began publication of a 
weekly, Orak Qekig (Hammer and Sickle), 
which paid particular attention to labor mat¬ 
ters. 

The communists were careful to back Ata- 
turk in the political controversies attending 
the birth of the Progressive Republican Party 
(Terakkiperver Cumhuriyet Firkasi) at the 
end of 1924, and especially opposed the reac¬ 
tionary Kurdish revolt that broke out in Feb¬ 
ruary 1925. However, their growing militancy 
evidently alarmed the Kemalists, who used 
the famous law for the maintenance of order 
to close both Aydinlik and Orak Qekig on 
March 5, 1925. When the communists per¬ 
sisted in disseminating May Day propaganda 
and even sought to use the organ Yolda§ 
(Comrade) in Bursa, the government arrested 
the chief party leaders, except for Sefik Hus¬ 
nu Deymer and Nazim Hikmet, who escaped 
and took refuge abroad. Since then the com¬ 
munist party has been illegal in Turkey. 

The amnesty which accompanied the in¬ 
troduction of a Western-style penal code in 
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1926 allowed the hard core of the communist 
leadership to resume student and labor activi¬ 
ties. This work was not perceptively slowed 
when new arrests in 1927 led to merely token 
sentences. In the face of this communist de¬ 
termination, the government again rounded 
up party members, this time imposing more 
severe penalities. Moreover, Atatiirk spoke 
out on August 5, 1929, for the first time 
equating communism with treason. In re¬ 
sponse, the party’s 1931 program called fora 
direct assault on the Kemalist government, 
which it condemned root and branch. The 
party also attacked the syncretic efforts of a 
group of former communists who, through 
the periodical Kadro (Cadre), from 1932 to 
1935 sought to enrich Kemalism with selected 
borrowings from Soviet experience. 

By the mid-1930s the Turkish communists 
began to see the need for a change in tactics. 
They now assumed a more conciliatory atti¬ 
tude toward the government, seeking to woo 
the “progressive” wing of Atatiirk’s party. 
This shift led them to concentrate on extend¬ 
ing their influence into key institutions of the 
elite, especially in infiltrating literary and ar¬ 
tistic circles as well as building cells in the 
Turkish military establishment. As part of 
their propaganda campaign they began to 
publish pamphlets, magazines, and news¬ 
papers espousing Marxist ideas. In 1938 the 
government discovered a communist cell in 
the naval academy; the following year Nazim 
Hikmet was sentenced to thirty years at hard 
labor for organizing cells on the cruiser Yavuz. 

World War II posed new problems. Encour¬ 
aged by the Germans, a group of Turkish 
pan-Turanists now emerged in strong opposi¬ 
tion to the Soviet Union and sought to root 
out all traces of the communist organization. 
In order to resist these attacks more effective¬ 
ly, the Turkish communists tried to set up 
front organizations which could operate legal¬ 
ly to exploit antifascist sentiment, especially 
among the youth. Thus during the war the 
TKP tried to form a Progressive Youth 
League, a Democratic National Unity Front, 
and a Progressive Democrats Front. These or¬ 


ganizations made almost no headway in win¬ 
ning over the elite, for by 1944 the Soviet 
Union had already adopted a hostile attitude 
toward Turkey. Soviet demands for control of 
the Straits and for cession of territory in east¬ 
ern Turkey in 1946 turned public opinion all 
the more sharply against the communists. 

Nonetheless, §efik Husnu Deymer, now at 
the party’s helm, attempted to use the in¬ 
creased political freedom after the war to 
form a Turkish Socialist Workers’ and Peas¬ 
ants’ Party (Tiirkiye Sosyalist Emek 9 i ve Koy- 
lii Partisi) as a legal front. The Istanbul 
martial-law commander banned this party on 
December 16, 1946, in a move to suppress all 
communist-oriented organizations, including 
several labor organizations, the Turkish So¬ 
cialist Party (Tiirkiye Sosyalist Partisi), and 
some press organs. In this atmosphere, al¬ 
though the TKP continued efforts in Ankara 
and Istanbul universities to form front organi¬ 
zations and capitalize on the world peace 
movement, the main focus of activity per¬ 
force shifted abroad. The most important of 
the emigre fronts formed at this time was the 
League of Progressive Young Turks, based in 
Paris. Its main leaders were arrested in an 
extensive roundup of communist suspects in 
1951, however, and during the decade of 
Democratic Party rule prior to 1960 the TKP 
remained strictly repressed in Turkey. 

With the death of Stalin in 1953 the Soviet 
Union dropped its claims on Turkish territory, 
setting the stage for a relaxation in Turkish- 
Soviet hostility. Moreover, after the 1960 
military coup the political climate inside 
Turkey permitted significantly more experi¬ 
mentation and the emergence of a much 
broader range of views. Despite this pre¬ 
sumably more favorable atmosphere for com¬ 
munist activity, the party remained deep 
underground, and by 1965 there was still no 
reliable information on its activity in Turkey. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The TKP is evidently organized in inter¬ 
locking clandestine cells, culminating in a cen- 
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tral committee which in 1951 (the latest date 
for which any reasonably reliable information 
is available) had some eight identified mem¬ 
bers. Even before the party was banned in 
1925 it was subjected to frequent repression 
by the government. In recent years all overt 
activity in the name of the TKP has been 
carried on exclusively from outside Turkey. 
Yakup Demir (Zeki Ba^timar) was first secre¬ 
tary of the party in 1965. 

Elements of Turkey’s educated elite have 
played a dominant role in the party leadership 
since its founding. Prominent writers and ar¬ 
tists, such as Nazim Hikmet, Turkey’s fore¬ 
most poet of the twentieth century, have 
figured importantly in the party. Turkish 
communists have set much store on wooing 
students and have also sought to enlist mem¬ 
bers of the Turkish military establishment. 

Over the years the party has undergone 
several purges. After the third Comintern con¬ 
gress in 1921 the Balkan Communist Federa¬ 
tion, which was then authorized to direct the 
Turkish party, conducted a purge in an effort 
to clarify the confusion engendered by the 
party’s diverse origins. Similarly, after the ar¬ 
rest of most of the party leaders in 1925, 
Deymer purged all those who refused to ac¬ 
cept his leadership. Subsequent activity has 
been shrouded in deep secrecy, and no infor¬ 
mation is available on any later purges. 

The party has published no membership 
figures since its claim in 1924 of 600 mem¬ 
bers. In March 1959 the French journalEs^ 
ouest , which specializes in the study of the 
world communist movement, estimated that 
the Turkish party had no more than 3,000 
members. More recently a Turkish student of 
the communist movement accepted this fig¬ 
ure as still the maximum probable communist 
strength in Turkey. 1 Neither source, however, 
indicates on what basis the estimate was 
made. The conservatively oriented peasantry, 
which comprises some 70 percent of Turkey’s 
population, remains highly antipathetic to 
communism. 

In 1965 there were no parties or other 
organizations either in Turkey or abroad 


which could be identified with reasonable cer¬ 
tainty as fronts for the TKP. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

Until after the sixth congress of the Comin¬ 
tern, Turkish communists played an active 
part in Comintern affairs. Mustafa Subhi at¬ 
tended the first congress representing himself, 
as the Turkish party had not yet been recog¬ 
nized by the Comintern. A Turkish represent¬ 
ative was elected to the International Control 
Commission at the fifth Comintern congress. 
Representatives of both the Istanbul and An¬ 
kara parties attended the third and fourth 
Comintern congresses. However, the Turkish 
communists were strongly attacked by Manu- 
ilskii at the fifth congress for “nationalist 
deviations,” and Comintern interest declined 
after the party was banned in 1925. The sixth 
congress in 1928 was the last Comintern gath¬ 
ering at which the Turkish party was repre¬ 
sented. 

Nevertheless, the TKP has closely followed 
Moscow’s lead, especially since 1925, and 
Deymer’s efforts to impose the Comintern 
line in the period immediately following the 
arrests of the party’s main leaders led to the 
defection of some of its most prominent theo¬ 
reticians— $evket Siireyya Ay demir and Vedat 
Nedim Tor, sometime secretary general of the 
party. Since this time the Turkish party has 
been closely controlled by elements respon¬ 
sive to Moscow. In fact, all but one of the 
eight identified central committee members 
of the party in 1951 had received training in 
the Soviet Union at some point during their 
careers. Yakup Demir has attended Soviet par¬ 
ty congresses and has contributed to such 
Soviet publications as the World Marxist Re¬ 
view. 

The TKP has consistently supported Mos¬ 
cow in the Sino-Soviet dispute. On August 27, 
1963, the exile central committee held a spe¬ 
cial meeting to proclaim its unreserved en¬ 
dorsement of Moscow’s open letter of July 
14, 1963, to the Chinese party. This pro¬ 
nouncement, which set the Turkish party’s 
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line thereafter, hailed the nuclear-test-ban 
treaty as a victory for the policy of peaceful 
coexistence and castigated the Chinese com¬ 
munists for seeking to provoke war. In con¬ 
nection with a meeting of nineteen commu¬ 
nist and workers’ parties in Moscow in March 
1965, the Turkish party reiterated this stand, 
calling for restoration of unity of the interna¬ 
tional communist movement under the lead¬ 
ership of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

Party pronouncements appear in special sup¬ 
plements of Yeni (fag (New Age), the Turkish- 
language edition of World Marxist Review, 
published in Prague. The clandestine radio, 
Bizim Radyo, located behind the Iron Cur¬ 
tain, broadcasts statements in the name of the 
party from time to time. No party organs are 
published inside Turkey. 

No party program is known to have been 
published since 1931. 

PARTY CONGRESSES 

1st congress, TKF, September 1920, Baku 
2d congress, THIF, August 1922, Ankara 
3d congress, TKP, 1926, Vienna 
4th congress, TKP, 1933 

No information is available on any subsequent 
party congresses. 
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TURKMENISTAN' 


The Communist Party of Turkmenistan 
(Kommunisticheskaia Partiia Turkmenistana, 
KPT) is a section of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, closely linked to it in his¬ 
tory and policy. The first social-democratic 
circles in Turkmenistan, and then the region 
( oblast ) of Transcaspia, arose in about 1902 in 
Kizyl-Arvat, Ashkhabad, and other towns 
along the Transcaspian railroad. From 1905 
to 1907 these groups entered the Turkestan 
section of the Russian Social Democratic 
Labor Party, which had been formed in Tash¬ 
kent. The social democrats led strikes, formed 
fighting units, and conducted propaganda 
work among the military. In November 1905 
they organized a railroad strike in Turkestan 
and in June 1906 instigated an abortive armed 
uprising of workers and soldiers in Ashkabad. 
During the “Stolypin reaction” (1907 to 
1910) most of the social-democratic and 
other radical organizations were crushed, but 
new ones formed afterward. A bolshevik, I. T. 
Fioletov, led a strike in the oil fields of 
Cheleken. 

After the revolution of February 1917 the 
bolsheviks of Transcaspia led the struggle of 
extremist elements to unseat the local Provi¬ 
sional Government organs. In December 1917 
and January 1918 they established Soviet 
power, but they were forced underground in 
July 1918, when socialist revolutionaries and 
other opposition groups seized control of 
Transcaspia. A small British force helped to 
hold back detachments sent by the Tashkent 
soviet, but after it retired the Ashkhabad gov¬ 
ernment was driven out, and in February 
1920 Transcaspia was again under Soviet rule. 
In August 1920 the first regional party confer¬ 
ence met in Ashkhabad and formed party 
organizations for the rest of the region. In 
October 1924 the Turkmen Soviet Socialist 
Republic was established. 


From 1921 to 1925 the Turkmenian com¬ 
munists led in rebuilding the economy. The 
land and water reforms begun in 1921 and 
completed in 1927 attracted the support of 
the peasants and hired laborers and discour¬ 
aged the middle-class and wealthy natives. 
This aided the communists in crushing the 
native basmachi resistance and strengthened 
Soviet rule in the villages. From 1930 to 1934, 
under the guidance of central party organs, 
agriculture was collectivized and the remnants 
of opposition elements were liquidated. 

During World War II the party organized 
the transformation of the economy to a war¬ 
time footing. Many party members joined the 
armed forces, and the party admitted 20,561 
workers, collective farmers, and intellectuals 
to its ranks. After the war the party central 
committee and the congresses directed their 
attention to the restoration and further devel¬ 
opment of the economy and to ideological 
work. 

On January 1, 1965, the KPT had 53,638 
members and 3,568 candidates, in 2,501 pri¬ 
mary organizations. 2 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

The main party organs are the newspaper 
Turkmenskaia iskra (Turkmenian Spark) and 
the journal Kommunist Turkmenistana (Com¬ 
munist of Turkmenistan), both published in 
Russian, in Ashkhabad. 
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THE UKRAINE 


The Communist Party of the Ukraine (Komu- 
nistychna Partiia Ukrainy, KPU) had its ori¬ 
gins in several small Marxist groups that 
sprang up in the larger Ukrainian cities in the 
1890s. These groups consisted chiefly of 
members of the Russian and Jewish minori¬ 
ties, who had little in common with the 
Ukrainian national movement. The groups 
also had few mutual ties, although the Kiev 
and Yekaterinoslav (Dnepropetrovsk) groups 
did develop into Unions for the Struggle for 
the Emancipation of the Working Class. In 
August 1897 an illicit Russian-language news¬ 
paper, Rabochaia gazeta (Workers’ News¬ 
paper), appeared in Kiev. The two unions and 
the newspaper were represented at the found¬ 
ing congress of the Russian Social Democratic 
Labor Party in Minsk; the Kiev newspaper 
became the new party’s organ but was soon 
closed by the police. 

A- few Ukrainians participated in Lenin’s 
bolshevik movement. Among them were 
My kola Skrypnyk and Hryhoriy Petrovsky; 
the latter served as one of six bolshevik depu¬ 
ties in the fourth Duma (1912 to 1914), 
where he was especially critical of the czarist 


regime’s oppressive nationality policies 
toward the Ukrainians. Although bolshevik 
groups existed in such cities as Odessa, Yeka¬ 
terinoslav, Mykolaiv, Luhansk, Kharkov, and 
Kiev, there was no all-Ukrainian bolshevik 
organization. 

HISTORY 

1917 to 1919 In 1917 the bolsheviks in 
the Ukraine found themselves confronted 
with a Ukrainian national movement which 
they conveniently termed “bourgeois,” but 
which some bolsheviks wished to recognize. 
Although most of the Ukrainian bolsheviks 
were in the industrial eastern Ukraine, those 
in Kiev were aware of the nationalist appeal 
exercised by the Ukrainian Central Council 
(Ukrainska Tsentralna Rada) and favored lim¬ 
ited collaboration with it. A meeting of bol¬ 
sheviks of the “right-bank” Ukraine (west of 
the Dnieper), held in Kiev during December 
1917, failed to establish a unified party. Their 
weakness in Kiev prompted the bolsheviks to 
go to Kharkov, where they proclaimed a 
Ukrainian soviet ( radianska ) government on 
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December 25 in the hope of giving their cam¬ 
paign against the anticommunist Central 
Council the appearance of a civil war. 

This Ukrainian communist regime, sup¬ 
ported by Lenin’s army, succeeded in holding 
Kiev for two weeks in February 1918, but it 
soon had to take refuge in Russia. During the 
retreat a conference was held in Taganrog on 
April 19-20, 1918, and a majority, led by 
Skrypnyk, decided to establish an independ¬ 
ent Communist Party (Bolshevik) of the 
Ukraine [Komunistychna Partiia (Bilshovy- 
kiv) Ukrainy ], which was to be related to the 
Russian party only in the Comintern. The new 
party held its first congress in exile in Moscow 
on July 5-12, 1918; under Russian pressure it 
rescinded the Taganrog decision and declared 
itself to be an autonomous part of the Russian 
Communist Party (Bolshevik). Two groups of 
exiles were in conflict—those in Yekaterino- 
slav, led by E. I. Kviring, and those in Kiev, led 
by Volodymyr Zatonsky. Although the Kiev 
faction eventually proved to be closer to 
Ukrainian realities, Kviring’s group triumphed 
at the second party congress, held in Moscow 
in October 1918; it excluded the Kiev bol¬ 
sheviks from the central committee and elect¬ 
ed to it the Georgian Stalin. 

At the third party congress, held in Khar¬ 
kov in March 1919 after the military reoccu¬ 
pation of part of the Ukraine by Lenin’s 
armies, the Kiev group took control of the 
central committee. However, dependence on 
the Russian military prompted a resolution 
giving the Ukrainian party the status of a re¬ 
gional organization within the Russian par¬ 
ty. 1 However, the alien and Russian character 
of the Ukrainian communist regime, its un¬ 
representative membership, and its lack of 
appreciation of Ukrainian needs led to a dras¬ 
tic revision of policy. The KPU had to retreat 
to Russia again—this time in the face of Deni¬ 
kin’s offensive, which was facilitiated by 
Ukrainian peasant uprisings and a renewed 
right-bank military campaign by the anticom¬ 
munist Ukrainian People’s Republic, led by 
Simon Petliura. By December 1919 the KPU 
and the Russian party were forced to adopt a 
policy that would bring the KPU closer to the 


peasant masses and to recognize the Ukrainian 
language and culture. 

1920 to 1932 The KPU was somewhat 
strengthened in March 1920 by the absorp¬ 
tion of the Ukrainian left socialist revolution¬ 
aries, or borotbisty , but its continued de¬ 
pendence on Moscow was evident; V. M. 
Molotov served as party first secretary from 
November 1920 until February 1921, when 
he was succeeded by Kviring. In 1922 the 
Ukrainian communists led by Skrypnyk and 
Rakovskii opposed Stalin and advocated the 
establishment of a confederation of independ¬ 
ent soviet republics in lieu of a Soviet Union. 
At the seventh party conference in April 1923 
the KPLTs Russian membership had to accept 
a demand—voiced by M. V. Frunze on behalf 
of the Russian Communist Party—that the 
urban proletariat, schools, and the party and 
state apparatus be Ukrainized, although at 
this time only 24 percent of the KPU member¬ 
ship was Ukrainian. Dissatisfaction with the 
pace at which Ukrainian demands were being 
fulfilled led to the removal of Kviring from 
the general secretaryship in May 1925. He was 
succeeded by Lazar Kaganovich, who was in¬ 
structed by Stalin to proceed with Ukrainiza- 
tion. By December 1925, 40 percent of the 
party membership (which numbered 98,000 
members and 69,000 candidate members) was 
Ukrainian. 

The steady growth of Ukrainian national 
cadres and the outspokenness of some of the 
intellectuals prompted concern on Stalin’s 
part about possible development along lines 
detrimental to Moscow’s interests. On April 
16, 1926, Stalin sent a letter to the KPU 
central committee criticizing the writer 
Mykola Khvylovy and Oleksander Shumsky, 
a former socialist revolutionary who was com¬ 
missar of education, for their Ukrainian na¬ 
tionalism. Although Shumsky and Khvylovy 
had to admit their “errors,” they were sup¬ 
ported by the Communist Party of the West¬ 
ern Ukraine (under Polish rule), which was 
censured by the KPU central committee on 
June 7, 1927, for “Shumskyist deviation.” 
However, Ukrainization continued under 
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Skrypnyk, the new commissar of education; 
by June 1930,52.6 percent of the party mem¬ 
bership was Ukrainian. 

1933 to 1938 Moscow’s demands for in¬ 
creased grain deliveries and intensified collec¬ 
tivization led to a mass famine in the Ukraine 
in which millions perished, and in January 
1933 Stalin designated an outsider, Pavel P. 
Postyshev, as KPU second secretary. S. V. 
Kosior, who had succeeded Kaganovich in 
August 1928, remained as first secretary, but 
with very circumscribed powers. Postyshev 
arrived with instructions from Stalin to purge 
the party and was accompanied by thousands 
of Russian officials to serve as replacements. 
A mass repression of Ukrainian intellectuals 
and cultural workers followed. Khvylovy 
committed suicide on May 13, 1933. 
Skrypnyk committed suicide on July 7, after 
Postyshev attacked him for protecting nation¬ 
alists. The Ukrainians were told that the dan¬ 
ger of Russian chauvinism had been replaced 
by the greater danger of Ukrainian national¬ 
ism. 

Stalin was duly elected a member of the 
KPU central committee at the twelfth con¬ 
gress in January 1934, but only thirty-eight of 
the seventy-five previous central committee 
members were reelected. Although the capital 
was moved to Kiev, the persecution of alleged 
nationalists continued, and various “conspira¬ 
torial organizations” were discovered by Pos¬ 
tyshev. Postyshev was summarily removed by 
Stalin in March 1937. At the thirteenth con¬ 
gress in May-June 1937 only thirty-six of the 
115 previous central committee members 
were reelected, and Stalin appointed Nikita 
Khrushchev, first secretary of the Moscow 
party organization, to succeed Kosior as KPU 
first secretary. The Ukrainian central commit¬ 
tee objected, and the premier of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, Panas Liubchenko, 
committed suicide on August 29, 1937. 
Khrushchev was nevertheless installed on Jan¬ 
uary 27, 1938, and arrived with a retinue of 
officials and a new chief of police, A. I. Us¬ 
pensky. Khrushchev proceeded to denounce 


“Ukrainian bourgeois nationalism,” demand 
more intensive purges, and advocate policies 
of Russification. The central committee elect¬ 
ed at the fourteenth KPU congress in June 

1938 contained only one member and two 
candidate members from the central commit¬ 
tee elected the previous year; fifty-nine of the 
sixty members and twenty-five of the twenty- 
seven candidate members who had dared to 
oppose Khrushchev’s appointment had been 
replaced. 

1939 to 1953 The annexation of the West¬ 
ern Ukraine (Eastern Galicia and Volhynia) in 
September 1939 presented the party with the 
task of absorbing a recalcitrant population. 
The rapid nazi invasion of 1941 compelled the 
KPU leadership and most of the membership 
to flee; M. Burmystenko, Khrushchev’s lieu¬ 
tenant, was killed during the conflict. As Sovi¬ 
et forces assumed the offensive after 1943, 
the KPU was confronted with a devastated 
country and a Western Ukraine which was 
seething with unrest; the nationalist under¬ 
ground had to be combated with armed force. 
Famine conditions and renewed attacks on 
“bourgeois nationalists” made it necessary for 
Khrushchev to relinquish the first secretary¬ 
ship to Kaganovich from March to December 
1947; Khrushchev continued to serve as head 
of the Ukrainian government. In January 
1949 the sixteenth congress elected a central 
committee of seventy-seven members and for¬ 
ty-six candidate members, of whom only 
twenty-two were holdovers from the 1940 
congress. In December 1949 Khrushchev was 
appointed Moscow regional committee (ob- 
kom ) secretary and was replaced as KPU first 
secretary by another Russian, Leonid G. Mel¬ 
nikov. 

One of Melnikov’s first acts was to visit the 
Western Ukraine, where he demanded more 
intensive propaganda and a strengthening of 
the collective-farm apparatus. During 1951 he 
launched a campaign against “bourgeois na¬ 
tionalism” in the arts and literature and 
prompted the Russian chauvinism which was 
characteristic of Stalin’s last years. Following 
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Stalin’s death in March 1953, Melnikov was 
removed from his post early in June and was 
accused of “gross errors in the selection of 
cadres and the conduct of the party’s na¬ 
tionality policy.” More specifically, he was 
charged with introducing Russian into West¬ 
ern Ukrainian higher education as the lan¬ 
guage of instruction. His successor, Aleksei I. 
Kirichenko, was the first Ukrainian in the 
KPU’s history to hold the post of first secre¬ 
tary. 

1953 to 1965 Kirichenko remained at the 
head of the KPU until December 1957, when 
he became a central committee secretary in 
Moscow. In July 1955 he became a full mem¬ 
ber of the Soviet party politburo—the first 
Ukrainian to be included in that body since 
Chubar had been purged in 1938—but he was 
removed in 1960. Kirichenko was succeeded 
from December 1957 to June 1963 as KPU 
first secretary by Nikolai Podgorny (Mykola 
Pidhorny), who also succeeded him as a full 
member of the Soviet politburo in May 1960 
and headed the Ukrainian delegation to the 
United Nations General Assembly in that 
year. In July 1963, when Podgorny became a 
secretary in Moscow, Piotr Iu. Shelest became 
KPU first secretary; in November 1964, fol¬ 
lowing the ouster of Khrushchev, Shelest also 
became a full member of the Soviet party 
politburo. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The KPU is a branch of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union and corresponds to it in 
organization. It consists of twenty-five re¬ 
gional party organizations; as of January 1965 
it also had 112 city party organizations, 
eighty urban district organizations, and 379 
rural district organizations. The KPU con¬ 
gress, which is supposed to convene every lour 
years, elects a central committee of 130 mem¬ 
bers and seventy-five candidate members. The 
presidium has eleven members and five candi¬ 
date members. 

In 1965 the KPU had 1,977,119 members 


and 145,697 candidate members and nearly 
54,000 primary party organizations. Workers 
and collective farmers were said to comprise 
56.7 percent of its membership; the remain- 
der were salaried workers and others. Wom¬ 
en constituted 18.1 percent of the member¬ 
ship. The age distribution of the membership 
in 1965 was 7.3 percent under twenty-six, 
15.9 percent twenty-six to thirty, 31.3 per¬ 
cent thirty-one to forty, 25.1 percent forty- 
one to fifty, and 20.4 percent over fifty. Dis¬ 
tribution by education was 15.9 percent with 
higher education, 35.7 percent with second¬ 
ary and incomplete higher education, 29.1 
percent with incomplete secondary educa¬ 
tion, 18.6 percent with elementary education, 
and 0.7 percent with incomplete elementary 
edcation. Ethnic composition of the party as 
of January 1,1965, was as shown below. 


Ethnic 

group 

Number 

% party 
member¬ 
ship 

% popu¬ 
lation 

Ukrainians 

1,174,518 

64.2 

76.8 

Russians 

492,046 

26.9 

16.9 

Jews 

97,421 

5.3 

2.0 

Belorussians 

23,692 

1.3 

0.7 

Poles 

7.571 

0.4 

0.9 

Bulgars 

4.972 

0.3 

0.5 

Moldavians 

4,708 

0.2 

0.6 

Others 

24,710 

1.4 

1.6 


SOURCE: Ukrainska radianska entsyklopedia, vol. 
XVII, Kiev, 1965, pp. 68, 201. 

The KPU has undergone numerous purges. 
In 1921,22.5 percent of the membership was 
expelled. Between 1933 and 1938 more than 
162,000 members (35 percent) were expelled, 
and many were executed. Among the purged 
leaders were V. P. Zatonsky, S. V. Kosior, 
M. M. Khataevych, A. A. Khvylia, O. H. 
Shlikhter, and M. M. Popov. After 1956 a 
number of executed leaders of the KPU were 
posthumously rehabilitated. Skrypnyk, who 
had committed suicide, was only partially re- 
habilitiated. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 
The KPU publishes the daily Radianska Ukrai- 
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na (Soviet Ukraine) in Ukrainian and a Rus¬ 
sian-language daily, Pravda Ukrainy (Truth of 
the Ukraine). Its journal is Komunist Ukrainy 
(Communist of the Ukraine), published in 
Ukrainian and Russian editions. 

Documents are available in Komunistych- 
na partiia Ukrainy v rezoliutsiiakh i rishen- 
niakh zizdiv i konferentsii , 1918-1956 (The 
Communist Party of the Ukraine in Resolu¬ 
tions and Decisions of the Congresses and 
Conferences, 1918-1956), Kiev, Politvydav 
Ukrainy, 1958. Extensive secondary litera¬ 
ture dealing with the KPU congresses is cited 
in Ukrain ska radianska entsyklopediia 
(Ukrainian Soviet Encyclopedia), vol. XVII, 
Kiev, 1965, p. 201. Materials and memoirs for 
the earlier congresses as well as stenographic 
reports for subsequent congresses are avail¬ 
able. 

CONGRESSES OF THE KPU 

1st congress, July 1918, Moscow 

2d congress, October 1918, Moscow 

3d congress, March 1919, Kharkov 

4th conference, March 1920, Kharkov 

5th conference, November 1920, Kharkov 

6th conference, December 1921, Kharkov 

7th conference, April 1923, Kharkov 

8th conference, May 1924, Kharkov 

9th congress, December 1925, Kharkov 

10th congress, November 1927, Kharkov 

11th congress, June 1930, Kharkov 

12th congress, January 1934, Kharkov 

13th congress, May-June 1937, Kiev 

14th congress, June 1938, Kiev 

15th congress, May 1940, Kiev 

16th congress, January 1949, Kiev 

17th congress, September 1952, Kiev 

18th congress, March 1954, Kiev 

19th congress, January 1956, Kiev 

20th (extraordinary) congress, January 1959, 

Kiev 

21st congress, February 1960, Kiev 
22d congress, September 1961, Kiev 
23d congress, March 1966, Kiev 
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1. Hence the next five conclaves of the KPU were 
termed conferences rather than congresses; the term 
“congress” was readopted in 1925 at the ninth con¬ 
gress. 

2. Radianska Ukraina, March 16,1966. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(Kommunisticheskaia Partiia Sovetskogo So- 
iuza, CPSU) emerged from the Russian Social 
Democratic Labor Party (Rossiiskaia Sotsial- 
demokraticheskaia Rabochaia Partiia, 
RSDRP), which held its first congress in 
Minsk in March 1898. A Russian Marxist emi¬ 
gre group, the Emancipation of Labor, found¬ 
ed in Geneva in 1883 by Georgii Plekhanov, 
had little direct influence on developments in 
the Russian Empire. Russian Marxists rejected 
the views of the populists, who advocated an 
agrarian socialism based on the peasant com¬ 
mune. The Marxists contended that the Rus¬ 
sian Empire would have to experience capital¬ 
ism and develop a new politicoeconomic or¬ 
der based on a rising industrial proletariat. 
However, the social democratic movement 
was primarily the work of intellectuals and 
professionals. Among these was Vladimir 
Ilyich Ulianov, who adopted the pen name 
Lenin. 

Following his admission to legal practice in 
1892, Lenin opposed the populists and be¬ 
came active in Marxist study groups and in the 
St. Petersburg Union for the Struggle for the 
Emancipation of the Working Class. His arrest 
in 1895 and subsequent exile to Siberia, 
as well as the failure of the first congress of the 
RSDRP, prompted him to advocate the organ¬ 
ization of a centralized conspiratorial party of 
tested professional revolutionaries subject to 
iron discipline. He also launched an attack on 
the “economists,” a Russian Marxist group 
whose members he accused of advocating eco¬ 
nomic reformism at the expense of political 
struggle. In 1900, aided by Plekhanov, Mar¬ 
tov, Axelrod, and other Marxists, Lenin, in 
voluntary exile in Western Europe, began to 
publish a newspaper Iskra (The Spark) to 
propagate his views on party organization and 


to recruit followers. He also explained his plan 
in Chto delat? (What Is to Be Done? ), pub¬ 
lished in 1902. 

Lenin’s extremist views prompted a divi¬ 
sion among social democrats in 1903 and 
1904 into the bolshevik (majority) and men- 
shevik (minority) factions. The walkout of 
seven delegates at the party’s second congress 
in 1903 gave Lenin and his followers a slight 
majority and the “majoritarian” label, which 
they monopolized thereafter. Initially the dis¬ 
agreement centered on a narrow (Leninist) 
definition of party membership qualifications 
versus a broader formula advocated by the 
mensheviks, and on a centralist organization 
in contrast to a federal scheme that would 
have protected the rights of non-Russian par¬ 
ty groups within the Russian Empire. The 
mensheviks, led by L. Martov (Julius Tseder- 
baum) and at times by Plekhanov, boycotted 
a purely bolshevik third congress of the party 
convened by Lenin in London in April-May 
1905. 

A “unity” congress held in Stockholm in 
April-May 1906 resulted in the defeat of Len¬ 
in’s bolsheviks and placed the mensheviks in 
temporary control of the party. The dispute 
continued and was intensified when the men¬ 
sheviks condemned the bolshevik practice of 
conducting armed robberies (“expropria¬ 
tions”) in Russia to finance their factional 
activities. There was also disagreement over 
the land issue: the bolsheviks favored nation¬ 
alization, while the mensheviks advocated 
“municipalization.” Some mensheviks advo¬ 
cated a mass party with a broad working-class 
membership, while Lenin continued to cham¬ 
pion the cause of an elite party. The two 
factions disagreed on the policy to be adopted 
toward bourgeois liberal parties and the Du¬ 
ma, the czarist legislative assembly with limit- 
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ed powers. The mensheviks favored participa¬ 
tion in Duma elections and entry into elector¬ 
al alliances with some liberal parties, but only 
in certain constituencies. Lenin opposed such 
alliances. The two factions disagreed over the 
speed at which the revolution was developing 
and the role of violence: the mensheviks saw 
the need for a longer period of bourgeois rule, 
while Lenin demanded a speedup and use of 
insurrectionary methods. Their disagreements 
were usually over tactics, methods, and tim¬ 
ing, rather than ultimate goals, and were dif¬ 
ferences of degree. 

Efforts to reunite the two factions in 1909 
and 1910 failed; each published its own news¬ 
paper and had its own funds. The breach 
became irreparable in January 1912, when 
Lenin convoked a bolshevik conference in 
Prague which in effect established a separate 
Russian Social Democratic Labor Party (Bol¬ 
shevik) with its own central committee and 
newspaper, Pravda, founded in April 1912. 
Among Lenin’s principal lieutenants were his 
wife Nadezhda Krupskaia, his successor 
Joseph V. Stalin (Iosif Dzhugashvili); Lev Ka¬ 
menev, Grigorii Zinoviev, and a czarist police 
spy, Roman Malinovskii. 

The executive of the Second (Socialist) 
International, of which both Russian factions 
were members, attempted to bring about the 
reunification of the party, but encountered 
Lenin’s decided opposition to any arrange¬ 
ment short of capitulation by the mensheviks. 
In 1914 a special commission of the Interna¬ 
tional investigated the causes of the split and 
prepared a resolution to be presented to the 
forthcoming August congress. This resolution 
condemned Lenin’s splitting tactics and rec¬ 
ommended unification of the party. The out¬ 
break of World War I prevented the convening 
of the congress in Vienna in August 1914 and 
saved Lenin from public censure. 

When the inefficiency and despair caused 
by Imperial Russia’s protracted involvement 
in World War I led to the fall of the monarchy 
in February 1917, Lenin returned from exile 
in Switzerland. The bolsheviks embarked up¬ 
on a program of promoting demoralization 


and disaffection in the armed forces, in oppo¬ 
sition to the Russian Provisional Govern¬ 
ment’s attempt to continue the increasingly 
unpopular war against the Central Powers, 
through newspapers published at great ex¬ 
pense by the party for distribution among the 
troops. Peasant unrest and seizure of the land 
contributed to the breakdown of authority, 
from which the bolsheviks benefited. While 
depriving the Provisional Government of 
armed support by neutralizing or winning 
over the capital’s garrison, Lenin organized 
the Red Guards, a paramilitary force with 
which his party was able to seize power in 
Petrograd on November 6-7,1917. 

In March 1918 the seventh congress re¬ 
named the party the Russian Communist 
Party (Bolshevik) [ Rossiiskaia Kommunisti- 
cheskaia Partiia (Bolshevikov), RKP(B)]. In 
December 1925, following the establishment 
of the Soviet Union, it became the All-Union 
Communist Party (Bolshevik) [Vsesoiuznaia 
Kommunisticheskaia Partiia (Bolshevikov), 
VKP(B)]. In October 1952 the reference to 
bolshevism was abandoned when the present 
name, Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU), was adopted. 

HISTORY 

Leninist Rule: 1918 to 1922 Following 
the establishment of bolshevik rule in Petro¬ 
grad and Moscow, it was still necessary to 
combat the regime’s Russian and non-Russian 
opponents for three years in what has been 
called a “civil war.” Party membership in late 
1917 was approximately 240,000 out of a 
total population of about 150 million; by 
1920 it had risen to 431,400. In order to 
preserve his weak regime Lenin sought a peace 
treaty with the Central Powers at any cost. 
This aroused the opposition of a group of 
“left communists,” which included Nikolai 
Bukharin, Karl Radek, Aleksandra Kollontai, 
Emilian Iaroslavskii, and Mikhail Pokrovskii. 
Lenin defeated this group at the seventh con¬ 
gress in March 1918 and succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing approval of the Brest-Litovsk treaty. This 
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treaty also brought an end to the collabora¬ 
tion of the left socialist revolutionaries with 
the bolsheviks and the withdrawal of three 
socialist revolutionaries from the Soviet gov¬ 
ernment. 

Lenin adopted other drastic measures to 
retain power, including terror and the estab¬ 
lishment of a secret-police apparatus, recruit¬ 
ment of a new army, and the hiring of czarist 
army officers and “bourgeois” technical spe¬ 
cialists. Food was requisitioned from peas¬ 
ants, rationing was imposed, and labor was 
conscripted as the party adopted a policy of 
“war communism.” 

Certain of Lenin’s policies resulted in op¬ 
position from various groups of communists. 
Advocates of independent trade unions were 
defeated at the ninth congress in March-April 
1920, when it was decided that the union 
leadership would be subordinate to the party. 
As the party became increasingly bureaucra¬ 
tized and came to rely on the appointment 
rather than the election of officials, a “demo¬ 
cratic-centralist” opposition emerged, under 
the leadership of Sapronov, and was defeated 
by Lenin. The “workers’ opposition,” led by 
Aleksandr Shliapnikov and Aleksandra Kol- 
lontai, objected to the increasingly nonprole¬ 
tarian nature of the party membership and 
contended that it had ceased to be a workers' 
party. This opposition also criticized the 
bureaucratization of the party and Lenin’s 
policy of hiring technicians and specialists 
who had served the czarist regime. Lenin 
countered with a resolution, adopted by the 
tenth congress in March 1921, outlawing all 
factions and threatening oppositionists with 
expulsion. 

The bankruptcy of the policy of “war com¬ 
munism” was evident in the breakdown of the 
economy and in strikes and famine; a mutiny 
at the Kronstadt naval base also had to be 
suppressed at the time of the tenth congress. 
In March 1921 Lenin launched a limited re¬ 
treat in adopting the New Economic Policy 
(NEP), which permitted dwarf “capitalism” 
in the form of small enterprises and retail 
trade; peasants were allowed to sell the sur¬ 


plus that remained after they paid a tax in 
kind. These limited incentives made possible a 
restoration of the economy. However, eco¬ 
nomic concessions were accompanied by a 
tightening of party controls and the emer¬ 
gence of a powerful secretariat. In 1918 the 
secretariat had been in the hands of Yakov 
Sverdlov. A subsequent three-man secretariat 
headed by Nikolai Krestinskii was replaced in 
1921 by V. M. Molotov, who was given the 
title of responsible secretary. In April 1922 
Stalin became general secretary and reorgan¬ 
ized the party’s administrative apparatus. On 
May 26, 1922, Lenin had the first of three 
strokes; in December he became an invalid as a 
result of the second stroke, and his ability to 
control the party came to an end. 

Collective Leadership and Stalin’s Rise: 1923 
to 1927 During Lenin’s illness the trium¬ 
virate of Stalin, Kamenev, and Zinoviev as¬ 
sumed control. Relations between Lenin and 
Stalin deteriorated during December 1922; in 
January 1923, in a codicil to his testament, 
Lenin advised that Stalin be removed from the 
general secretaryship. The triumvirate sup¬ 
pressed the testament and assured Stalin’s sur¬ 
vival. Fear of Leon Trotsky, who was organ¬ 
izer of the Red Army and was regarded as a 
potential Bonaparte, held the triumvirate to¬ 
gether. A personal conflict between Trotsky 
and Zinoviev also benefited Stalin, who as¬ 
sumed the pose of a “moderate” who could 
consolidate Zinoviev’s position. As Stalin be¬ 
gan to acquire excessive power, his colleagues 
entered into an alliance with Trotsky in 1926. 

Stalin claimed to be the interpreter and 
faithful executor of Leninism after Lenin’s 
death in January 1924 and took pains to 
justify his policies with quotations from Len¬ 
in’s writings. He denounced “Trotskyism” 
and had Trotsky removed from his post as war 
commissar in January 1925. Stalin, unlike his 
opponents, had the advantage of not having 
quarrelled with Lenin prior to the establish¬ 
ment of the bolshevik regime. He succeeded in 
enlarging the central committee with his fol¬ 
lowers and using it to counter politburo op- 
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position. He also enlarged and strengthened 
the secretariat and was able to control person¬ 
nel and place his followers in key posts in the 
party apparatus. In addition, by controlling 
the administration of local party organiza¬ 
tions, Stalin was able to have his followers 
elected as delegates to party congresses. 

Stalin advocated the “building of socialism 
in one country” (with less emphasis on the 
promotion of communist activities in foreign 
countries), while his opponents advocated ter¬ 
mination of the New Economic Policy. Stalin 
initially defeated the left opposition by de¬ 
fending the policy (including additional con¬ 
cessions to the peasantry) as a Leninist policy 
and thus winning the support of the politburo 
right wing, which consisted of Nikolai Bu¬ 
kharin, Aleksei Rykov, and Mikhail Tomskii. 
Stalin had argued that socialism could be built 
in the Soviet Union only with peasant sup¬ 
port. By 1926 he had demoted Kamenev to 
candidate membersliip in the politburo and 
had promoted three of his lieutenants (Molo¬ 
tov, Voroshilov, and Kalinin) to full member¬ 
ship. Zinoviev was removed from his position 
as chief of the Leningrad party organization in 
February 1926 and was expelled from the 
politburo in July. Trotsky and Kamenev were 
removed from the politburo in October. Dur¬ 
ing 1927 the left opposition attempted to 
discredit Stalin, but without success, and took 
to holding clandestine meetings. Zinoviev and 
Trotsky were expelled from the central com¬ 
mittee in October; when anti-Stalin demon¬ 
strations took place on November 7, 1927, 
they were expelled from the party. The fif¬ 
teenth congress, the first held without any 
debate, met in December 1927, and Stalin’s 
followers duly upheld the general secretary 
and expelled from the party nearly a hundred 
opposition leaders. 

Consolidation of Stalin’s Dictatorship: 1928 
to 1934 In the new quadrumvirate Stalin’s 
influence was even greater than it had been in 
the triumvirate. Although the support of the 
right was necessary to enable Stalin to defeat 
the left, he was able to dispense with it rela¬ 
tively rapidly. Bukharin, Rykov, and Tomskii 


had been deceived into thinking Stalin had 
adopted their moderate policy of slower in¬ 
dustrialization, to be financed by agricultural 
production increased through incentives to 
peasant farmers. By April 1928 Stalin was 
advocating the establishment of large collec¬ 
tive and state farms as a result of reduced 
deliveries of grain by the peasants to the state. 
The peasants would not sell because of low 
agricultural prices, lack of confidence in the 
currency, and a shortage of manufactured 
goods. By October 1928 Stalin began to speak 
of the danger of a right opposition. While 
denying that disagreement had split the polit¬ 
buro, Stalin threatened to remove those who 
would not accept his plans for rapid industri¬ 
alization carried out at great cost with mass 
deprivation. 

The right was weak in the politburo, with 
only three members out of nine, although it 
had some strength within the leadership of the 
Moscow city organization. In April 1929 Sta¬ 
lin launched an attack on the right, and es¬ 
pecially on Bukharin, who was accused of 
advocating a pro-kulak policy and the trans¬ 
formation of village “capitalism” into social¬ 
ism. Bukharin was removed from the polit¬ 
buro in November 1929, Tomskii in July 
1930, and Rykov in December 1930; Rykov 
also surrendered the premiership to Molotov. 
Stalin proceeded with the abandonment of 
the New Economic Policy. He even succeeded 
in attracting some of Trotsky’s supporters 
with the adoption of a “leftist” course. 
Trotsky was expelled from the country in 
January 1929, after having spent the preced¬ 
ing year in enforced exile in Kazakhstan. 

The economic goals set by Stalin involved 
the establishment of a brutal dictatorship and 
the use of terror against a sullen and resistant 
population. No exception was made for the 
party membersliip. The sixteenth congress, 
held in June-July 1930, witnessed the abject 
recantations of some of the leaders of the 
defeated right, but there were complaints that 
the opposition was insincere and was playing 
for time in order to renew its plotting under 
more favorable circumstances. The elimina¬ 
tion of alleged rightists from key positions 
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continued for several years. Stalin’s personal 
secretariat grew in power and developed close 
relations with the secret police, although the 
seventeenth congress, in January-February 
1934, gave the appearance of compromise and 
reconciliation. However, this was misleading, 
and the “congress of victors” was in reality 
the congress of the doomed, since approxi¬ 
mately ninety-eight of the 139 members and 
candidate members (70 percent) of the cen¬ 
tral committee elected by this congress were 
to be executed on Stalin’s orders during the 
coming years. Of the 1,966 delegates to the 
congress itself, 56 percent were subsequently 
arrested as counterrevolutionaries. 

The Purges: 1935 to 1939 Mass arrests of 
party members were precipitated by the 
mysterious assassination on December 1, 
1934, of Sergei M. Kirov, who had succeeded 
Zinoviev as leader of the Leningrad party or¬ 
ganization and had also been a member of the 
politburo and secretariat. Circumstantial evi¬ 
dence points to the likelihood of Stalin’s in¬ 
volvement in the assassination. In any case, he 
used it as a pretext for unleashing a reign of 
terror, especially against the remnants of the 
left opposition. The adoption in 1936 of what 
was termed the world’s most “democratic” 
constitution did not preclude the staging of 
the Moscow show trials in August 1936, Janu¬ 
ary 1937, and March 1938. Prominent old 
bolsheviks who now opposed the Stalin re¬ 
gime, such as Kamenev, Zinoviev, Bukharin, 
Rykov, and Krestinskii, were executed. None 
of the defendants was acquitted, and all were 
linked to the exiled Trotsky by the prosecu¬ 
tor, the ex-menshevik Andrei Vyshinskii. 

In March 1937 Stalin asserted that the class 
enemy was becoming more dangerous as he 
grew weaker; hence the need for ever-greater 
vigilance. Such politburo members as Jan 
Rudzutak, Vlas Chubar, and Stanislav Kosior 
were removed in 1938 and were subsequently 
executed; Grigorii Ordzhonikidze was appar¬ 
ently compelled to commit suicide. Mikoyan, 
elected to the politburo in February 1935, 
was to survive until his retirement in 1965. 
The purges finally ground to a halt by the end 


of 1938. The eighteenth congress met in 
March 1939—two years later than the party 
statutes provided—and Stalin conceded that 
“serious errors” had been made during the 
purges. Andrei Zhdanov, Leningrad party 
leader, and Nikita Khrushchev, head of the 
Ukrainian party organization, were made full 
members of the politburo. Stalin’s regime, 
weakened by extensive blood purging, now 
sought to avoid, or at least postpone, involve¬ 
ment in the growing international conflict as 
the w'ar clouds gathered on the horizon. 

War and Crisis: 1940 to 1945 The Soviet- 
Nazi nonaggression pact of August 23, 1939, 
postponed Soviet involvement in the war and 
made possible extensive territorial gains. It 
also shocked many communists who had ac¬ 
cepted at face value the antinazi pronounce¬ 
ments of Soviet diplomats and publicists and 
were unprepared for this piece of Stalinist 
Realpolitik. Stalin’s personal dictatorship 
continued to eclipse the party , and as a result 
of the war, the general secretary also took the 
post of premier and assumed the title of gener¬ 
alissimo. The politburo declined in impor¬ 
tance as the central committee ceased to meet 
Instead, command was concentrated in the 
state defense committee, made up of Stalin 
and his principal lieutenants. Foremost 
among these were Georgii Malenkov, who was 
in charge of the secretariat’s cadres depart¬ 
ment, and Lavrentii Beriia, head of the secret 
police. Party and government merged on an 
unprecedented scale. The heavy casualties suf¬ 
fered by the party were compensated for by 
the mass admission of new members, especial¬ 
ly soldiers and officers. Membership increased 
from 3.8 million in 1941 to 5.7 million by late 
1944, but the party maintained tight control 
over the armed forces and reimposed more 
rigid controls upon the civilian population. 

The “Cult of Personality” and the Iron Cur¬ 
tain: 1946 to 1952 At the close of World 
War II Stalin placed seven East European com¬ 
munist parties in power, while reducing con¬ 
tacts between the Soviet Union and the non¬ 
communist world to a bare minimum. He also 
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ordered a campaign against ideologically devi¬ 
ant writers and intellectuals, while promoting 
a new species of Russian chauvinism. Zhdanov 
supervised the drive for ideological vigilance 
and purity and soon became a rival to Malen¬ 
kov, who had become a full member of the 
politburo in 1946 along with Beriia. Zhda¬ 
nov’s death in 1948 was followed by the ap¬ 
pointment of Nikolai Bulganin to the polit-. 
buro; in 1948 Aleksei Kosygin also became a 
full member, replacing Nikolai Voznesenskii, 
a Zhdanov protege who was removed from 
the politburo in 1949 and executed (probably 
for advocating less restrictive economic poli¬ 
cies of which Stalin did not approve). 

Stalin ruled arbitrarily and was obsessed by 
enemies. He did not convene the politburo 
with any regularity, but divided it into smaller 
committees for particular problems. The adu¬ 
lation of Stalin’s person knew no bounds. He 
was hailed as a “genius,” as the “Lenin of 
today,” and as the inspirer and organizer of 
the regime’s achievements; he dictated style in 
art, music, and architecture and told profes¬ 
sors of linguistics, genetics, and economics 
how to teach their subjects. In October 1952, 
at the nineteenth congress (which was ten 
years overdue), he abandoned the “bolshe¬ 
vik” label, renamed the politburo the presidi¬ 
um, and increased its voting membership to 
twenty-five. In all likelihood he was preparing 
to dispense with certain of his older lieuten¬ 
ants and replace them with younger men in a 
new full-scale purge. 

“Collective Leadership 1953 to 1957 
Stalin’s death on March 5,1953, brought an 
era to an end and necessitated a distribution 
of the dead dictator’s powers among his un¬ 
easy heirs. Khrushchev became the leading 
figure in the secretariat, to which he had been 
transferred in December 1949 after having 
ruled the Communist Party of the Ukraine for 
nearly twelve years. He adopted the title of 
first secretary, and Beriia resumed control of 
the secret police as minister of the interior. 
Malenkov became chairman of the council of 
ministers but had to relinquish his secretariat 


position. The presidium-politburo member¬ 
ship was reduced to its pre-October 1952 size 
of ten members. The collective leadership 
soon faced a crisis. In June 1953 Beriia was 
removed from his post and executed—as were 
a number of his aides—presumably because he 
was a threat to the other members of the 
politburo. Foreign Minister Molotov’s influ¬ 
ence increased in the leadership. A new power 
struggle in February 1955 led to the removal 
of Malenkov from the premiership on charges 
of various “errors,” but primrily because of 
disagreement with Khrushchev over the rate 
of development of heavy industry (and com- 
sumer-goods production) and over foreign 
policy. Bulganin succeeded to the premiership 
and collaborated with Khrushchev for more 
than two years. Molotov was accused of an 
“ideological error” in September 1955 and 
was compelled to resign as foreign minister in 
June 1956, after having opposed various pol¬ 
icy decisions. 

The twentieth party congress in February 
1956 elected a new central committee, in 
which Khrushchev had much support. A 
lengthy “secret speech” on the “cult of the 
person and its consequences” was delivered to 
the congress by Khrushchev on the night of 
February 24-25. Khrushchev hoped to use the 
anti-Stalin campaign to compromise certain 
of his associates by making it appear that they 
had been closer to Stalin than he; the speech 
was also a means of assuring doubters that he 
did not aspire to Stalin’s powers and that 
there would be no repetition of the “cult of 
personality.” It was, moreover, convenient to 
blame Stalin for all the regime’s excesses and 
failures. Lenin’s testament and various docu¬ 
ments relating to his negative views on Stalin 
in 1923 were later released to the Soviet pub¬ 
lic. Khrushchev attempted to argue that Stalin 
had many accomplishments, but that he had 
departed from “Leninist norms of party fife” 
in 1934, following the assassination of Kirov. 
The criticism of Stalin was confined largely to 
the excesses he had perpetrated against party 
members, and the statement actually ap¬ 
proved his cruel treatment of left and right 
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oppositionists, “kulaks,” and non-Russian 
“bourgeois nationalists.” Stalin’s only crime 
from Khrushchev’s perspective was that he 
had destroyed loyal Stalinists. 

The secret speech was an additonal source 
of disagreement within the leadership, es¬ 
pecially since it contributed to the rebellions 
in Hungary and in Poland in the autumn of 
1956 and caused doubt and disillusionment 
both in the “communist orbit” and in com¬ 
munist parties all over the world. Other issues 
causing disagreement were Khrushchev’s am¬ 
bitious and speculative program of cultivating 
the virgin and fallow lands of western Siberia 
and Kazakhstan, various of his foreign-policy 
undertakings, and his scheme for economic 
reorganization. The lines for a showdown 
were drawn in the spring of 1957, when 
Khrushchev demanded establishment of more 
than 100 regional economic councils and the 
dissolution of many economic ministries in 
Moscow—a move which would also strengthen 
his position and weaken that of his critics 
within the leadership. 

In June 1957 an effort was made to remove 
Khrushchev from his position as first secre¬ 
tary at a politburo meeting at which he was 
outvoted. Khrushchev refused to resign and 
instead hastily convened a meeting of the 
central committee in which he defeated the 
majority of seven politburo members who had 
voted to oust him. He termed his opponents 
the “antiparty group” and identified its lead¬ 
ers as “Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich, and 
Shepilov [the former foreign minister ], who 
joined them.” They were removed from the 
central committee; subsequently Pervukhin 
and Saburov were also ousted, and Voroshilov 
and Bulganin were later identified as having 
been associated with the “antiparty group.” 

Khrushchev’s Ascendancy: 1958 to 1964 
Not content with the part of party first secre¬ 
tary, Khrushchev also became chairman of the 
council of ministers on March 27, 1958. He 
brought into the politburo-presidium a num¬ 
ber of new members, including Yekaterina 
Furtseva (the first woman to serve in that 


body), Aleksei Kirichenko, Mikhail Suslov, Ot¬ 
to Kuusinen (who was seventy-five at the time 
of his promotion), Leonid Brezhnev, and 
Nikolai Podgorny. He relied heavily uponMi- 
koyan. Khrushchev developed a distinctive 
style of rule. He traveled throughout the Sovi¬ 
et Union and made numerous trips abroad, 
attracting much attention with his various 
pronouncements and colorful language. Hav¬ 
ing reduced the powers of the secret police in 
relation to the party, he was unable to use 
Stalin’s repressive measures against his op¬ 
ponents, but instead employed castigation 
and humilation after first ousting or demoting 
them. 

Khrushchev revived the central committee, 
convening it in plenary session two or more 
times each year. He increased its size, using it 
in the power struggle against his opponents 
and rewarding followers with membership in 
it. He added 4.5 million new members to the 
party between 1956 and 1964, increasing the 
percentage recruited from among factory 
workers and peasants. He continued the cam¬ 
paign against Stalin’s memory and the so- 
called antiparty group. At the twenty-second 
party congress, in October 1961, Khrushchev 
had Stalin’s body removed from the Lenin- 
Stalin mausoleum and interred in a grave near 
the Kremlin wall. The congress also adopted 
new statutes and a lengthy party program to 
replace the obsolete document of 1919. In 
November 1963 he divided most regional ( ob¬ 
last ) party administrations into separate in¬ 
dustrial and agricultural organizations and re¬ 
duced the powers of the prominent men who 
had served as first secretaries of the unified 
regional committees ( obkoms ). This measure 
antagonized the largest single group of central 
committee members, the obkom secretaries. 
He also reduced the status of central commit¬ 
tee members by inviting many nonmembers 
to attend particular plenary sessions. 

On October 14,1964, the central commit¬ 
tee summarily removed Khrushchev from his 
posts of first secretary and premier in a care¬ 
fully planned coup organized by his former 
lieutenants while he was on vacation. This 
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time Khrushchev was not able to win the 
support of the central committee, as he had in 
June 1957. Although his ouster was originally 
explained in terms of age and health, it soon 
became apparent that there were other rea¬ 
sons: his various ineffective reorganizations 
and “hare-brained schemes,” his failure to 
solve the chronic agricultural problem, and 
objections to his volubility and personal style. 
He was criticized for hasty decisions and im¬ 
provisation and for alleged violation of “Len¬ 
inist norms of party life” (which Khrushchev 
had claimed to have restored) and of the “col¬ 
lective-leadership” principle. Thus Khru¬ 
shchev joined Stalin as a leader in ill repute. 

A New “Collective Leadership”: 1964-1965 
Khrushchev was replaced by an oligarchy led 
by Leonid Brezhnev, the new general secre¬ 
tary, and Aleksei Kosygin, the new head of 
government. It also included Mikhail Suslov, 
Aleksandr Shelepin, Nikolai Podgorny, and 
Dmitri Polianskii. One of the first acts of the 
new leadership was to rescind the November 
1962 division of the regional committees and 
reestablish the single first secretary and uni¬ 
fied apparatus in each region. Khrushchev’s 
economic reforms were also abandoned as 
economic regions were dissolved and numer¬ 
ous new ministries were established. The new 
leadership proceeded with caution, but prom¬ 
ised a rise in the living standards, more con¬ 
sumer goods, and increased automobile pro¬ 
duction (foreign models to be assembled in 
the Soviet Union). 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The CPSU is organized on the basis of “demo¬ 
cratic centralism,” which in theory provides 
for the election of higher party bodies by 
lower bodies, but also makes all decisions of 
superior bodies binding upon subordinate or¬ 
ganizations. At the base of the party are the 
“primary party organizations,” of which 
there were 312,000 in 1965. These operate in 
all Soviet enterprises, institutions, military 


units, collective and state farms, and govern¬ 
ment offices and departments in which there 
are at least three party members. The organi¬ 
zation of party units on the functional princi¬ 
ple is limited to the lowest level. All other 
party bodies are based on the territorial prin¬ 
ciple. 

All primary party organizations within a 
rural or urban district ( raion ) are subordinat¬ 
ed to the district committee ( raikom ), elected 
at a district party conference to which the 
primary party organizations send representa¬ 
tives. The district party organizations are in 
turn subordinated to an oblast or regional 
organization, which also has a committee (the 
obkom ) elected at the regional conference. 
Each obkom in the Russian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Republic is directly subordinated to 
the CPSU secretariat in Moscow. Of the four¬ 
teen other union republics within the Soviet 
Union, the larger ones (the Ukraine, Belo- 
russia, Kazakhstan, and Uzbekistan) are divid¬ 
ed into oblasts ; the smaller union republics do 
not have oblasts, but have a central committee 
(in lieu of the obkom) to which the district 
and city party organizations are subordinate. 
Republic central committees are elected at 
republic party congresses. In the larger non- 
Russian republics subdivided into oblasts, the 
obkom is subordinate to the republic central 
committee, which is in turn subordinate to 
the CPSU central committee and secretariat in 
Moscow. The Russian Republic has no sepa¬ 
rate party organization and central commit¬ 
tee, since Russians are in a dominant position 
in the CPSU central committee and Moscow is 
the capital both of the Soviet Union and of 
the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Repub¬ 
lic. 

The regional party conferences and union 
republic party congresses elect delegates to 
the CPSU congress, which is supposed to be 
held every four years. Although party statutes 
define the congress as the “supreme organ,” in 
practice its functions are limited to electing 
the central committee and central auditing 
commission and to hearing and approving the 
reports of both bodies. The congress adopts 
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and amends the party program and statutes 
and approves the party line on domestic and 
foreign policy. It also attracts representatives 
from foreign communist parties, who address 
the conclave. The large number of voting 
delegates (more than 4,400 since 1961) and 
the infrequency of congresses have made it 
necessary to have a smaller body to approve 
policy measures. 

The CPSU central committee, with 195 
voting members in 1965, is elected at each 
regular party congress and “directs all party 
activities and local party bodies.” It meets in 
plenary session at least twice a year, and all 
important policy decisions are made in its 
name. It elects a political bureau (politburo) 
of ten to twelve voting members, which prob¬ 
ably meets weekly and makes all important 
decisions. A secretariat, elected by the central 
committee, directs the party apparatus, con¬ 
trols its personnel, and checks on the fulfill¬ 
ment of decisions. The party is headed by the 
general secretary, who is also the leading 
member of the politburo. In 1965 Leonid I. 
Brezhnev held this post. 

The Soviet party is the world’s oldest com¬ 
munist party and the second largest (it is 
second in membership to the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party). In late 1965 its membership 
exceeded 11.6 million, and in addition, it had 
about 800,000 candidate members. Approxi¬ 
mately 2.5 million of the members were wom¬ 
en. In social composition membership was 
comprised of workers, 37.8 percent; collec¬ 
tive farmers, 16.2 percent; and salaried em¬ 
ployees and others, 46.0 perccent. Length of 
membership broke down as follows: less than 
ten years, 47.1 percent; ten to thirty years, 
47.3 percent; and more than thirty years, 5.6 
percent. The party was composed of the fol¬ 
lowing age groups: under twenty-six, 6.2 per¬ 
cent; twenty-six to forty, 46.8 percent;forty- 
one to fifty, 24.9 percent;and over fifty, 22.1 
percent. The educational attainment of mem¬ 
bers was as follows: higher and incomplete 
higher education, 18.2 percent secondary ed¬ 
ucation, 30.9 percent; incomplete secondary 
schooling, 27.5 percent; and elementary 


schooling, 23.4 percent. 2 

The regional distribution of party member¬ 
ship is uneven. In 1965 the city of Moscow 
alone had more than 770,000 members; an 
additional 385,000 were in the Moscow ob¬ 
last. Leningrad and its region had more than 
460,000 members. Regions having more than 
200,000 members were Rostov, Gorky, Kras¬ 
nodar, and Sverdlovsk. As of January 1,1965, 
the ethnic composition of the 11,758,200 
members and candidates of the CPSU was as 
shown in the table below. 





% pop¬ 



% party 

ulation 

Nationality 

Number 

member¬ 

ship 

(1959 

census) 

Russians 

7,335,200 

62.40 

54.5 

Ukrainians 

Belo¬ 

1,813,400 

15.43 

18.0 

russians 

386,000 

3.28 

3.8 

Uzbeks 

193,600 

1.64 

2.9 

Kazakhs 

181,300 

1.54 

1.7 

Georgians 

194,300 

1.65 

1.3 

Armenians 

Azerbaid- 

187,900 

1.60 

1.4 

zhanians 

141,900 

1.20 

1.4 

Lithuanians 

61,500 

0.52 

1.1 

Moldavians 

40,300 

0.34 

1.1 

Latvians 

44,300 

0.38 

0.7 

Tadzhiks 

41,900 

0.35 

0.7 

Kirghiz 

Turk¬ 

35,000 

0.29 

0.5 

menians 

32,400 

0.28 

0.5 

Estonians 

33,900 

0.28 

0.5 

Others 

1,035,300 

8.80 

9.9 

SOURCE: 

Based on ‘ 

‘KPSS v 

tsifrakh 


(1961-1964 gody),” Partiinaia zhizn, 
May 1965, no. 10, p. 12. 


The CPSU has experienced numerous 
purges. In 1919 Lenin expelled approximate¬ 
ly half the membership, and in 1921 nearly 
170,000 members were expelled. These 
purges involved disillusioned communists, op¬ 
positionists, careerists, and former members 
of other parties. The next large-scale purge 
occurred in 1927, with the expulsion of the 
left opposition. The right opposition was 
purged in 1933. The review and issuance of 
new party documents in 1936 facilitated the 
expulsion of more than 1.5 million of the 3.5 
million members in the 1930s. 
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Prominent party officials purged since the 
1920s include Trotsky, Kamenev, Zinoviev, 
Radek, Preobrazhenskii, and Rakovskii (left 
opposition); Bukharin, Rykov, and Uglanov 
(right opposition); Syrtsov, Lominadze, Enu- 
kidze, Iagoda (head of the secret police from 

1934 to 1936), and Ezhov (Iagoda’s successor 
and executor of the 1937 and 1938 blood 
purges). In 1950 politburo member Nikolai 
Voznesenskii was executed, and following 
Stalin’s death, Beriia and his aides were exe¬ 
cuted. Foremost among those purged by 
Khrushchev were the members of the “anti¬ 
party group” and politburo members Aleksei 
Kirichenko and N. I. Belaev. Khrushchev him¬ 
self was purged (although with a pension) in 
1964, as was his son-in-law, the journalist 
Adzhubei. 

The principal auxiliary organization of the 
CPSU is the All-Union Leninist Communist 
Union of Youth (Vsesoiuznyi Leninskii Kom- 
munisticheskii Soiuz Molodezhi), known as 
the Komsomol, which had a membership of 
23 million in 1965; it accepts members of ages 
fourteen to twenty-six. 

Relationship to Comintern and Cominform 
The Communist International was founded 
in Petrograd in March 1919 on Lenin’s initia¬ 
tive and with little outside support, since 
there were only a few communist parties in 
existence at that time. It rapidly became an 
instrument of Soviet foreign policy designed 
to develop support for its undertakings and 
defend its interests. The Comintern was dis¬ 
solved in May 1943, as it outlived its organiza¬ 
tional usefulness. 

After World War II, Soviet initiative led to 
the establishment of the Communist Informa¬ 
tion Bureau (Cominform) in September 1947. 
Although the organization was founded in 
Poland and the headquarters were located in 
Belgrade and later in Bucharest, the Comin¬ 
form was at all times under Soviet domina¬ 
tion. It was dissolved in April 1956. 

For additional information on these two 
organizations and on other international com¬ 
munist front organizations see The Commu¬ 
nist International, The Communist Informa¬ 


tion Bureau, The Red International of Labor 
Unions, The International Peasants ’ Council, 
The Communist Youth International, Inter¬ 
national Red Aid, and The Red Sport Interna¬ 
tional. 


THE SINO-SOVIET DISPUTE 

The conflict between China and the Soviet 
Union, which broke into the open in 1961, 
was of much older origin. Peking’s claims on 
Chinese territory which had been taken over 
by the Russian czarist regime were set forth in 
a map published in China in 1954. The Chinese 
communist leaders raised the question in 
meetings with Soviet leaders in 1954 and 
again in 1957, but the Soviet Union refused to 
honor their claims. The animosity was height¬ 
ened when the CPSU, and Khrushchev in par¬ 
ticular, made unilateral decisions in 1956 
which affected the entire communist move¬ 
ment and were subsequently unacceptable to 
the Chinese Communist Party. These included 
the decision to denigrate Stalin posthumously 
and Khrushchev’s pronouncements on various 
roads to socialism (including a parliamentary 
road) and on the role of violence in world 
politics and in future communist strategy. 
Basic to the controversy was the question of 
whether the Russian or the Chinese revolution 
would be regarded as the model for commu¬ 
nist strategy in Asia and Africa. Moscow’s 
decision to resume relations with Yugoslavia 
and to accept it as a socialist country served as 
a source of conflict and gave Peking a means 
of obliquely denoucing Soviet “revisionism.” 
The absence in the Soviet leadership of a 
figure possessing a reputation as a theoretician 
comparable to that of Stalin or Mao also con¬ 
tributed to the dispute. Khrushchev had 
weakened the Soviet position by conceding in 
January 1959 that all parties are “equal and 
independent.” He also decided to criticize the 
Chinese effort to find a short cut to commu¬ 
nism by means of agrarian communes. 

Moscow’s reluctance to assume risks and 
utilize its nuclear arsenal in support of Pe¬ 
king’s foreign-policy aims (such as the seizure 
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of Taiwan) and in pressing the Western powers 
in Berlin in 1959 and 1960 also contributed to 
the controversy. Khrushchev’s visit to the 
United States in September 1959 did not 
meet with Peking’s approval; Moscow re¬ 
sponded by not supporting Peking’s territorial 
demands against India. In June 1960 in Bu¬ 
charest Khrushchev sharply attacked Peking’s 
views on foreign policy in response to a Chi¬ 
nese effort in April to criticize Soviet foreign 
policy as “anti-Leninist.” The November 
1960 Moscow meeting of eighty-one commu¬ 
nist parties resulted in a break between the 
Albanian party and the CPSU in which Peking 
supported the Albanians. The issue of wheth¬ 
er or not the decisions of the twentieth con¬ 
gress of the CPSU were binding upon all other 
parties was the principal matter in dispute. 

The Soviet decision to employ economic 
pressure in 1959 and 1960 against Peking 
failed to bring the Chinese to heel. It did 
enable Peking to assert that Moscow had vio¬ 
lated numerous economic agreements. The 
CPSU refused to underwrite the rapid indus¬ 
trialization of China or even provide famine 
relief in 1960 and 1961. As early as 1956 
Soviet economic credits had ceased, and Pe¬ 
king had to repay outstanding debts by de¬ 
creased imports from and increased exports to 
the Soviet Union. 

The conflict was made public by Khru¬ 
shchev at the twenty-second party congress in 
October 1961, when he openly attacked Al¬ 
bania after refusing to invite the Albanian 
party to Moscow; Chou En-lai criticized this 
tactic and defended the Albanians. The de¬ 
cision to remove Stalin’s body from the mau¬ 
soleum did not meet with Chinese or Albanian 
approval. With the controversy in the open, 
Peking could also employ fewer restraints. 
The Cuban missile crisis of October 1962 and 
the withdrawal of Soviet missiles and bombers 
provided Peking with another opportunity to 
criticize Moscow’s alleged willingness to pur¬ 
chase peace at any price. The signing of the 
nuclear-test-ban treaty in Moscow on August 
5, 1963, was denounced by Peking as a “Sovi- 
et-American alliance.” 


Bitter exchanges occurred in June and July 
1963 and in February and March 1964. The 
Russians accused the Chinese of “Trotsky¬ 
ism” and “nationalism,” while Peking as¬ 
serted that Moscow had betrayed Leninism. 
Khrushchev’s advocacy of a conference of 
communist parties to expel China from the 
communist movement may have been a factor 
in his abrupt removal from office. Although 
Moscow has been able to retain the support of 
a majority of the world’s communist parties, 
this has not appreciably enhanced its ability 
to resolve the dispute with Peking. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

A party which has been in power as long as the 
CPSU faces serious problems of hypertrophy 
and corruption. Its unprecedented size alone 
means that the quality of which it once boast¬ 
ed is likely to have been sacrificed to quantity. 
It is a far cry from Lenin’s elite organization 
and is highly vulnerable to mass cynicism and 
careerism. The Soviet party has yet to develop 
a stable method of changing leaders and of 
empowering its principal spokesman ade¬ 
quately while creating effective institutional 
safeguards to prevent abuse of authority. If 
the dictates of dogma die hard, it may have 
difficulty in discarding the myth of unanimity 
and granting genuine recognition to function¬ 
al and ethnic groups within its ranks and lead¬ 
ership. Among the most serious problems 
facing the CPSU are those of providing an 
adequate food supply for its subjects, at¬ 
tempting to combine state ownership with a 
system of effective incentives, and making 
available a sufficient quantity of consumer 
goods of adequate quality. It must live with 
the human desire for freedom of expression 
and of conscience. The party must attempt to 
retain its claim to moral primacy in a commu¬ 
nist world in which example rather than fiat is 
likely to prevail. The nature of its answer to 
the question “what is communism? ” will 
probably determine its ultimate fate. 
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PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The central committee publishes the daily 
Pravda (Truth), the semimonthly joumalPar- 
tiinaia zhizri (Party Life), and the theoretical 
and political journal Kommunist, which ap¬ 
pears in eighteen issues a year, being semi¬ 
monthly and monthly in alternating months. 

The text of the CPSU statutes and the 
party program adopted in October 1961 can 
be found in XXII Sezd KPSS: Stenografiche- 
skii otchet (Twenty-second Congress of the 
CPUS: Stenographic Report), vol. Ill, Mos¬ 
cow, Gospolitizdat, 1962, pp. 229-355. 
Amendments adopted by the twenty-third 
congress are in Pravda, April 9,1966, p. 4. An 
official English translation of the program has 
been published by Foreign Languages Publish¬ 
ing House in Moscow; see also Jan F. Triska 
(ed.), Soviet Communism: Programs and 
Rules, San Francisco, Chandler, 1962. 

Russian stenographic reports of nearly all 
CPSU congresses except the first are available 
in volume form in various editions (with the 
exception of the nineteenth congress, which 
was recorded only in the Soviet press). The 
records of the nineteenth, twentieth, twenty- 
first, and twenty-second congresses are avail¬ 
able in English translation in the four volumes 
of Current Soviet Policies, edited by Leo Gru- 
liow. Basic documents are to be found in 
KPSS v rezoliutsiiakh i resheniiakh sezdov, 
konferentsii iplenumov TsK,1898-1960 (The 
CPSU in Resolutions and Decisons of [Its] 
Congresses, Conferences and Plenums of the 
Central Committees, 1898-1960), 7th ed., 
Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1953-1960. 


PARTY CONGRESSES AND CONFER¬ 
ENCES 

1st congress of the RSDRP, March 1898, 
Minsk 

2d congress of the RSDRP, July-August 1903, 
Brussels-Lon don 

3d congress of the RSDRP, April-May 1905, 
London 

1st conference of the RSDRP, December 
1905, Tampere (Finland) 

4th (unity) congress of the RSDRP, April- 
May 1906, Stockholm 

2d conference of the RSDRP, November 


1906, Tampere (Finland) 

5th congress of the RSDRP, May-June 1907, 
London 

3d conference of the RSDRP, August 1907, 
Kotka (Finland) 

4th conference of the RSDRP, November 

1907, Helsinki (Finland) 

5th all-Russian conference of the RSDRP, 
January 1908, Paris 

6th all-Russian conference of the RSDRP, 
January 1912, Prague 

7th all-Russian conference of the RSDRP, 
May 1917, St. Petersburg 
6th congress of the RSDRP(B), August 1917, 
Petrograd 

7th congress of the RKP(B), March 1918, 
Petrograd 

8th congress of the RKP(B), March 1919, 
Moscow 

8th all-Russian conference of the RKP(B), 
December 1919, Moscow 
9th congress of the RKP(B), March-April 
1920, Moscow 

9th all-Russian conference of the RKP(B), 
September 1920, Moscow 
10th congress of the RKP(B), March 1921, 
Moscow 

10th all-Russian conference of the RKP(B), 
May 1921, Moscow 

11th all-Russian conference of the RKP(B), 
December 1921, Moscow 
11th congress of the RKP(B), March-April 
1922, Moscow 

12th all-Russian conference of the RKP(B), 
August 1922, Moscow 

12th congress of the RKP(B), April 1923, 
Moscow 

13th conference of the RKP(B), January 

1924, Moscow 

13th congress of the RKP(B), May 1924, 
Moscow 

14th conference of the RKP(B), April 1925, 
Moscow 

14th congress of the VKP(B), December 

1925, Moscow 

15th conference of the VKP(B), October- 
November 1926, Moscow 
15th congress of the VKP(B), December 
1927, Moscow 

16th conference of the VKP(B), April 1929, 
Moscow 

16th congress of the VKP(B), June-July 1930, 
Moscow 
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17th conference of the VKP(B), January - 
February 1932, Moscow 

17th congress of the VKP(B), January- 
February 1934, Moscow 

18th congress of the VKP(B), March 1939, 
Moscow 

18th conference of the VKP(B), February 
1941, Moscow 

19th congress of the CPSU, October 1952, 
Moscow 

20th congress of the CPSU, February 1956, 
Moscow 

21st (extraordinary) congress of the CPSU, 
January-February 1959, Moscow 

22d congress of the CPSU, October 1961, 
Moscow 
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1. See also Armenia, Belorussia, Estonia, Georgia, 
Kazakhstan, Kirgizia, Latvia, Lithuania, Tadzhiki¬ 
stan, Turkmenistan, The Ukraine, and Uzbekistan. 

2. Statistics are from Pravda, March 30, 1966, p. 8, 
and April 1,1966, p. 6. 
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The period immediately following World War 
I was one of tension and turbulence in Egypt. 
Egyptian nationalists had become increasing¬ 
ly resentful of British control, and their senti¬ 
ments were fostered and guided by the Dele¬ 
gation Party (Hizb al-Wafd), under the leader¬ 
ship of Sa‘d Zaghlul. While nationalism was 
developing a broad popular base, socialism of 
the European variety appealed to a handful of 
intellectuals, who began forming study groups 
and revolutionary cells. Salamah Musa, a 
Copt, relates in his autobiography how he was 
influenced by socialist doctrines, particularly 
those of the Fabians, during his stay in France 
and England just before the war. 1 

In or about 1920 2 Salamah Musa, a Dr. 
al-Tnani, Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ‘Inan, and 
Husni al-‘Urabi formed the Socialist Party of 
Egypt (al-Hizb al-Ishtiraki al-Misri) in Cairo. 
Husni al-‘Urabi became impatient with the 
pace in Cairo and moved to Alexandria, taking 
with him the party’s files and enough of the 
younger members to wreck the Cairo group. 

In Alexandria Husni al-‘Urabi cast his lot 
with a small band of self-styled socialists who, 
if not already communists, were well on the 
way to becoming such. This group was led by 
Joseph Rosenthal, a jeweler, who was alleged¬ 
ly a bolshevik agent disguised as a White Rus¬ 
sian refugee. 3 Yehiel Kossai, a Ukrainian Jew 
also known as Weiss, who later became a lead¬ 
ing Soviet expert on the Middle East under the 
pen name Avigdor, married a daughter of 
Rosenthal’s on one of his visits to Egypt. 4 
According to the Italian archives, the chief 
bolshevik emissary until his arrest and depor¬ 
tation by the Egyptian authorities in 1921 was 
a Circassian who called himself Zaki Sa‘id. 5 
The Soviet Association for the Liberation of 
Egypt, based in Baku, and the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Comintern kept in close touch 
with the probolshevik elements in Egypt. 


Husni al-‘Urabi was welcomed by the Ro¬ 
senthal group, which at the time consisted 
almost entirely of representatives of minority 
communities (Jews, Greeks, Armenians, etc.). 
One of the few other Arabs was the lawyer 
Antun Marun, a Christian, who later became 
the first secretary general of the Communist 
Party of Egypt (al-Hizb al-Shuyu‘i al-Misri). 

HISTORY 

The Rosenthal group, which had also named 
itself the Socialist Party of Egypt, issued a 
manifesto on December 22, 1921, to “the 
manual and brain workers of the world,” de¬ 
nouncing “British militarists and imperialists” 
and calling for Egyptian independence. After 
referring to the “Egyptian intellectual prole¬ 
tariat,” the manifesto declared, “We, the pro¬ 
letariat ... are organising our forces in the 
Trade Unions. . . . Let the intellectuals go to 
the peasants to create a united political and 
economic front.” 6 The group was in fact far 
more intellectual than proletarian. 

In 1922 the Alexandria socialists decided 
to seek affiliation with the Comintern. Rosen¬ 
thal himself opposed the move and was read 
out of the party. Husni al-‘Urabi attended the 
fourth Comintern congress in Moscow in No- 
vember-December 1922 as a delegate with a 
consultative vote. He stated to the congress 
that the Egyptian party had “attracted 1,000 
members to its ranks” since being “legally 
established” in August 1922. He convinced 
the Comintern’s investigating commission 
that his party was “a substantial revolutionary 
movement in conformity with the Commu¬ 
nist International,” but affiliation was post¬ 
poned until the party expelled “certain unde¬ 
sirable elements,” tried to unite with any 
other communists in Egypt, accepted the 
Twenty-one Conditions for Admission to the 
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Comintern, and changed its name to Commu¬ 
nist Party of Egypt. 7 

When the fifth Comintern congress as¬ 
sembled in June-July 1924, the Egyptian par¬ 
ty was a recognized section, but an impotent 
one. In March 1923 the secretary general, 
Antun Marun, and some members of the cen¬ 
tral committee had been arrested. In January 
1924 the Wafd nationalists had taken over the 
government, with Zaghlul as prime minister, 
and mass arrests of communists had followed. 
Indian and British delegates to the fifth Com¬ 
intern congress lamented the fact that the 
whole Egyptian central committee was be¬ 
hind bars. The communist leaders were even¬ 
tually tried and given relatively mild sen¬ 
tences, although Marun died before his release 
from jail. The Zaghlul government did not go 
so far as to outlaw the communist party, 
which regained some of its strength and for 
the first time began publishing a paper in 
Arabic, al-Hisab (The Account). The govern¬ 
ment of Ahmad Ziwar, who succeeded Zagh¬ 
lul in November 1924, delivered the coup de 
grace. In June 1925 Ziwar suppressed al-Hisab 
and arrested its editor Jaboux and a dozen 
other communist leaders, including Rosen¬ 
thal’s daughter Charlotte, all of whom were 
held in jail for months without trial. So ended 
what has been called the “prehistoric period” 
of Egyptian communism, which, as far as can 
be determined, had no direct link with later 
developments. 

The following fifteen years or so were a 
bleak period for communism in Egypt. The 
Comintern from time to time spoke of the 
Egyptian party even though no properly or¬ 
ganized party existed and the devotees of 
Marxism, still drawn largely from the minori¬ 
ties, apparently never numbered more than a 
few score. Between 1925 and 1932 the Com¬ 
intern tried without success to bring the party 
back to life by working through Soviet com¬ 
mercial representatives in Egypt, one of 
whom, Ignaz Semenyuk, was an American 
citizen. In 1929 and 1930 the Comintern Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee fruitlessly proposed a fed¬ 
eration of the communist parties of Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, and other Arab countries. 8 


The communist organ Internationale Presse 
Korrespondenz in May 1932 stated that “as a 
result of the temporary weakness of the labor 
movement in Egypt, police provocateurs and 
petit-bourgeois adventurers succeeded in dis¬ 
organizing the activity of the Egyptian Com¬ 
munist Party, detaching it from the workers, 
and alienating it from the revolutionary mass 
struggle.” The principal share of the blame for 
disrupting the party was placed on an Egyp¬ 
tian member, Muhammad ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, who 
was branded a police spy. In 1934 a Syrian 
communist, Mahmud Wahib Malik, was sent 
to Egypt to help the party, but his efforts 
resulted in the arrest of almost all the forty 
militants then comprising the cadre. 

The entry of the Soviet Union into World 
War II and its victories from Stalingrad on 
facilitated the rebirth of communism in 
Egypt. During the winter of 1941-1942 Marx¬ 
ist study groups began to function again in 
Cairo and Alexandria. Since then, “more than 
twenty different groups, frequently changing 
their names and the names of their publica¬ 
tions, have taken part in the competition to 
become the only true Egyptian Communist 
Party.” 9 

Among the tiny factions appearing in the 
earliest stage of this new era, the two most 
prominent were the Egyptian National Liber¬ 
ation Movement (Mouvement Egyptien de 
Liberation Nationale), founded by Henry 
Curiel (alias Yunus), a Jewish bookdealer in 
Cairo, and the Iskra (al-Shararah), founded by 
Hillel Schwarz. The influence of minority ele¬ 
ments was again revealed when Marcel Israel 
led a secession from the Iskra. Curiel was 
persuasive in preaching the Marxist gospel 
among workers, as was the Muslim deputy 
Mustafa Musa, who was believed to have sup¬ 
port from the Soviet diplomatic mission in 
forming a National Committee of Workers 
and Students, which included communists, 
Wafdists, and other nationalists. In February 
and March 1946 students and workers clashed 
with the Egyptian authorities and the British, 
giving the new communist movement the first 
opportunity to show its revolutionary mettle. 

Between 1941 and 1946 the Egyptian 
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communists were also active in political and 
cultural centers such as the House of Scientif¬ 
ic Research, the Committee for Publication of 
Modern Culture, and Etudes. The Marxist 
press at this time included al-Fajr al-Jadid 
(New Dawn), Umm Durman (named for a 
large city in the Sudan), and al-TalVah (Van¬ 
guard). 

In May 1947 Curiel and Schwarz merged 
their communist organizations in a none-too- 
stable alliance called the Democratic National 
Liberation Movement (Mouvement Demo- 
cratique de Liberation Nationale, MDLN). Al¬ 
most immediately the whole communist 
movement in Egypt was confronted with a 
crisis when the Soviet Union announced its 
support for the United Nations proposal to 
partition Palestine into separate Arab and 
Jewish states. Although a few Jewish commu¬ 
nists proclaimed their opposition to Zionism, 
Curiel and other extreme leftists defended the 
Soviet policy. This may be taken as the begin¬ 
ning of the end for Jewish leadership of 
Egyptian communism. When martial law was 
declared at the outset of the Palestinian war in 
May 1948, the communist leaders were 
hauled off to concentration camps, where 
they lived at close quarters with the leaders of 
other parties, who later collaborated with 
them on occasion (socialists, Muslim 
Brothers, etc.). 

The rising tide of anti-British feeling in the 
winter of 1951-1952 gave the communists 
new opportunities. They were involved in the 
burning of Cairo on “Black Saturday,” Janu¬ 
ary 26, 1952, although ‘Abd al-Nasir’s charge 
that they were primarily responsible must be 
viewed with caution, as the evidence indicates 
that their role was a minor one. The commu¬ 
nists played a secondary part in the revolution 
of July 1952 which dethroned King Faruq, 
Lieutenant Colonel Yusuf Sadiq, a commu¬ 
nist associated with the MDLN, and Major 
Khalid Muhyi al-Din, at least a fellow traveler, 
were among the Free Officers who carried out 
the revolution, but were not particularly in¬ 
fluential. The leader of the Free Officers, 
Lieutenant Colonel Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasir, was 


friendly with Judge Ahmad Fuad, a member 
of the MDLN, but he was not attracted by 
Marxism, with its hostility toward religion. 

In August 1952 ‘Abd al-Nasir’s new revolu¬ 
tionary government clashed for the first time 
with the communists in connection with an 
uprising of textile workers at Kafr al-Dawar, 
near Alexandria. Early in 1953 Sadiq gave up 
his place in the government and went off to 
Paris. Early in 1954 Muhyi al-Din left for 
Europe. 

Inspired by the spirit of the Bandung Con¬ 
ference in 1955, the Egyptian government 
gave the communists considerable leeway for 
a few years. The most influential journal for 
the airing of Marxist views was al-Masa ’ (Eve¬ 
ning), edited by Muhyi al-Din, who had re¬ 
turned to Egypt in the summer of 1956. The 
communist movement in Egypt continued, 
however, to be rent by internal dissension. In 

1956 the Italian Communist Party acted as 
intermediary in securing the election of a cen¬ 
tral committee for Egypt, but at least three 
Egyptian factions balked at participating. In 
February 1958 a number of branches or “ten¬ 
dencies” came together in what was called the 
Unified (Second) Communist Party of Egypt 
(al-Hizb al-Shuyu‘i al-Misri al-Muwahhad), 
but this union fell apart only six months or so 
later. 

The upsurge of communism in Syria during 
the months just before its union with Egypt in 
February 1958 and the communist strength 
revealed in Iraq shortly after the Qasim regime 
came to power in July alerted President ‘Abd 
al-Nasir and his government to the threat the 
communists might pose in Egypt. Beginning 
in the summer of 1958, many Egyptian com¬ 
munists were arrested and lodged in jails or 
concentration camps. When the eighty-one 
communist parties met in Moscow in Novem¬ 
ber 1960, there was no Egyptian party repre¬ 
sentative among them. In November 1963 
Laqueur stated, “The situation is utterly con¬ 
fused; nobody knows into how many factions 
the communist movement in Egypt is split at 
present. . . . Egypt is now the only country of 
comparable size without an officially recog- 
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nized communist party.” 10 Nevertheless, an 
organization calling itself the Communist Par¬ 
ty of Egypt announced in the spring of 1965 
that it had decided to dissolve itself. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

From 1941 to 1946 the Egyptian communists 
published al-Fajr al-Jadid (New Dawn), Umm 
Durman (named for a city in the Sudan), and 
al-TalVah (Vanguard). In 1956 Muhyi al-Din 
began publication of the journal al-Masa’ 
(Evening). 
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During the period of revolutionary ferment 
inspired by the bolshevik revolution of Octo¬ 
ber 1917a left wing in the Socialist Party of 
America (SPA) sought to take over the exist¬ 
ing party or split off to form a separate com¬ 
munist party. The split came in September 
1919, but differences among the nascent com¬ 
munists caused them to form two parties that 
month instead of one. At simultaneous con¬ 
ventions in Chicago one group organized the 
Communist Party of America (CPA), with 
Charles E. Ruthenberg as national secretary 
and Luis C. Fraina as international secretary 
and another group set up the Communist 
Labor Party (CLP), with Alfred Wagenknecht 
as executive secretary and John Reed as an 
international delegate. Reed died in Moscow 
in 1920, and Fraina (later better known as 
Lewis Corey) dropped out in 1922. 

Both new parties were driven underground 
by government repression early in 1920 (the 
Palmer raids), and for the next three years the 
American communists were mainly preoc¬ 
cupied with their own internecine struggles. 
Efforts at unification were followed by more 
splits. A United Communist Party was formed 
in May 1920; another Communist Party of 
America was set up in May 1921 and split into 
two parties with the same name in January 
1922. Before this split the underground party 
had set up an open, legal instrument, the 
Workers Party of America (WPA), in Decem¬ 
ber 1921. A month after the split the other 


underground party followed suit with another 
ostensibly legal party, the United Toilers of 
America. 

In April 1923 the communists emerged 
from underground and joined forces in the 
legal WPA; in 1925 this party became the 
Workers (Communist) Party of America and 
in 1929 the Communist Party of the United 
States of America (CPUSA), a section of the 
Communist International. Its most important 
organizational figure was Ruthenberg, who 
served as general secretary from 1922 until his 
death in 1927. Other major early leaders were 
Max Bedacht, Alexander Bittleman, Earl 
Browder, James P. Cannon, William Z. Foster, 
Benjamin Gitlow, and Jay Lovestone. 

HISTORY 

1923 to 1929 The united communist 
party was plagued from the outset by a fac¬ 
tional struggle between Ruthenberg’s follow¬ 
ers and a group headed by Foster. When Fos¬ 
ter’s faction developed a majority at the 
party’s fourth convention in 1925, the official 
Comintern representative, S. I. Gusev, uni¬ 
laterally reversed the vote by reading a cable 
from Moscow which gave the leadership to the 
Ruthenberg faction. Ruthenberg died in 
March 1927, and Jay Lovestone succeeded 
him as head of both the party and their fac¬ 
tion. However, two years later, after winning 
an overwhelming majority at the sixth party 
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convention, Lovestone’s group fell into dis¬ 
favor in Moscow. Considered important 
enough to merit Stalin’s personal intercession, 
Lovestone and his closest associates, including 
Benjamin Gitlow and Bertram D. Wolfe, were 
expelled in June 1929. This shakeup coin¬ 
cided with the downfall in the Soviet party 
and the Comintern of Nikolai Bukharin, with 
whom Lovestone had been closely identified. 
Lovestone proceeded to organize a Commu¬ 
nist Party (Majority Group), in memory of his 
former majority. This party, later renamed 
the Communist Party of the United States of 
America (Opposition) and then the Independ¬ 
ent Labor League of America, was disbanded 
in 1940. 

James P. Cannon, who had been won over 
to Trotsky’s views at the Comintern’s sixth 
congress in 1928, was expelled from the party 
later that year. In May 1929, with about 100 
followers, including Max Shachtman and 
Martin Abern, he founded the Communist 
League of America (Opposition), a forerunner 
of the Socialist Workers Party (SWP). During 
most of the 1930s Cannon’s group was known 
as the “left opposition” and Lovestone’s as 
the “right opposition.” 

1930 to 1934 By 1930, as the economic 
depression entrenched itself, Earl Browder be¬ 
gan to emerge as the top leader of the CPUSA, 
although he was not formally named general 
secretary until the eighth party convention in 
Cleveland, in 1934. At this point American 
communism was characterized mainly by its 
extreme leftism, in line with the Comintern’s 
“third-period” policy which anticipated im¬ 
minent revolution (see The Communist Inter¬ 
national). The tactic of infiltration of the 
trade unions gave way once more to “dual 
unionism.” The previous position of equality 
for Negroes was replaced by the slogan of “the 
right of self-determination of the Negroes in 
the Black Belt,” defined as those contiguous 
areas in the southern states with a Negro ma¬ 
jority. All rival radical parties and groups, 
especially the SPA, were reviled as “social 
fascists.” When Franklin D. Roosevelt was 


elected to the presidency in 1932, his New 
Deal was equated with Hitler’s nazism and 
Mussolini’s fascism. Among the most impor¬ 
tant communist campaigns in these years were 
the nationwide unemployment demonstra¬ 
tions on March 6, 1930, the successful de¬ 
fense, begun in 1931, of nine Negro boys 
(eight of whom had been sentenced to death) 
in Scottsboro, Alabama, the “bonus march” 
of World War I veterans in July 1932 (the 
leadership of which the communists soon 
lost), and organizing efforts in trade unions, 
student movements, and farming areas. 

1935 to 1940 The popular-front policy ini¬ 
tiated at the seventh Comintern congress in 
the summer of 1935 entailed a drastic change 
of attitude toward the Roosevelt administra¬ 
tion. After the 1936 presidential election the 
communists ardently supported Roosevelt, 
with some reservations. They invited the SPA 
to enter into a united front, but this effort was 
short lived, partly because the socialists tem¬ 
porarily admitted the Trotskyists into their 
ranks in 1936. The campaign for self-deter¬ 
mination for Negroes was muted, although it 
was not officially dropped until November 
1943 (it was briefly resurrected from 1956 to 
1958). Browder put forward the slogan that 
“communism is twentieth-century American¬ 
ism” and sought to identify American com¬ 
munism with the Jeffersonian tradition. How¬ 
ever, this “Americanization” was largely lim¬ 
ited to domestic matters. In foreign affairs 
Moscow’s lead was always followed enthu¬ 
siastically and automatically. The purge trials 
in the Soviet Union were dutifully defended 
and provoked little perturbation among the 
general membership, except for protests from 
some intellectuals on the fringe. 

The next great change of line came in 
1939, after the German-Soviet pact of August 
23 and the outbreak of war on September 1. 
After some initial confusion, the CPUSA 
came out against the “imperialist war.” This 
position implied a complete reversal of atti¬ 
tude toward the Roosevelt administration, 
which was now attacked as implicitly pro war. 
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In general the reformist popular-front line was 
replaced by a more militant “anticapitalist” 
line. A number of strikes were instigated or 
supported, but some of the party’s front or¬ 
ganizations, which had flourished during the 
1930s, were unable to survive this period of 
relative communist extremism and isolation. 

The government responded promptly to 
the new party line. In 1940 Browder was 
sentenced to four years in prison on an old 
passport violation. The Smith act, which 
made a crime of “teaching and advocating the 
overthrow of the United States government 
by force and violence,” was passed in June 

1940 and used the following year to prosecute 
the Trotskyist leadership, including Cannon 
and Farrell Dobbs; it was later used to prose¬ 
cute the communist leadership. The Voorhis 
act of October 1940 forced the party to go 
through the motions, at a special convention 
the following month, of disaffiliating itself 
from the Comintern, though this was basically 
a matter of form to comply with the law. The 
available figures indicate that the party may 
have lost 15 to 20 percent of its prewar mem¬ 
bership in this period, although it managed to 
hold onto most of its hard-won strength. 

1941 to 1945 For most Americans the 
turning point in World War II was the Japa¬ 
nese attack on Pearl Harbor in December 
1941; for the American communists,however, 
it was the German attack on the Soviet Union 
on June 22,1941. In a single day the commu¬ 
nist line changed from a militantly antiwar to 
a militantly pro war position. The chief de¬ 
mand became the opening of a second front in 
the West to ease the German pressure on the 
Soviet army in the East. The CPUS A came out 
for “national unity,” a “no-strike” pledge, 
and unconditional support of the Roosevelt 
administration—in short, a total reversal of its 
previous stand. The new communist line 
brought some tangible rewards. President 
Roosevelt pardoned Browder in May 1942, 
and most restrictions were lifted on commu¬ 
nist political activity. 

After his release from prison Browder de¬ 


veloped a new political line which virtually 
presupposed an indefinite truce with capital¬ 
ism. In a major statement in 1944 he inter¬ 
preted the Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin agree¬ 
ment of December 1943 as a guarantee of 
indefinite “peaceful coexistence and col¬ 
laboration,” from which he drew far-reaching 
domestic and international conclusions. 1 As a 
practical consequence of Browder’s new line, 
in May 1944 the CPUSA was transformed into 
the Communist Political Association (CPA), 
with the implication that it was to be mainly 
an educational organization with basically re¬ 
formist objectives. Browder’s title was 
changed from general secretary to president, 
and the lower units became clubs instead of 
branches. 

With the exception of William Z. Foster 
and Samuel A. Darcy (who was expelled in 
1944), the top leadership solidly supported 
Browder’s theories and actions. American 
communism registered its maximum member¬ 
ship early in 1944, a total of 80,000, and 
Foster claimed a rate of over 4,000 new mem¬ 
bers a week. 

At this pinnacle of its fortunes the CPUSA 
was suddenly and unexpectedly plunged into 
internal crisis. In April 1945 the French com¬ 
munist leader Jacques Duclos published an 
article in Cahiers du communisme sharply 
criticizing the new Browder line, and espec¬ 
ially the change from communist party to 
communist political association. When this 
article reached New York in May, Foster, 
Browder’s chief rival in the top leadership, 
took immediate advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunity. In a matter of days Browder’s power 
evaporated. He was repudiated at a special 
convention on July 16-28, which reestab¬ 
lished the party as the CPUSA, and was for¬ 
mally expelled in February 1946. 

1945 to 1948 Browder was succeeded as 
general secretary by Eugene Dennis, one of his 
former lieutenants; the chief authority in the 
party, however, was wielded by Foster as na¬ 
tional chairman. The new party line shifted 
sharply to the left; from almost unconditional 
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support ot United States foreign and domestic 
policy, it swung over to almost unconditional 
opposition. At first Browder’s expulsion set 
the party back perhaps as many as 25,000 
members, but it soon forged ahead again and 
claimed about 73,000 members at the end of 
1946. 

The drop in membership to a reported 
60,000 in August 1948 signaled the onset of 
the great decline in communist strength in the 
Untied States. The CPUSA’s support in the 

1948 presidential campaign of the Progressive 
Party and its candidate Henry A. Wallace, the 
former secretary of agriculture, represented 
the high point of communist influence in a 
national election. However, it was a costly 
gamble; Wallace’s disappointing vote of little 
over 1 million hardly compensated the com¬ 
munists for their split with those liberals who 
had refused to support Wallace and with the 
union leaders who had opposed the third 
party. 

1949 to 1956 After the Progressive Party 
fiasco of 1948 American communism went 
into a precipitous decline. Increasing govern¬ 
ment repression resulted in the conviction in 
October 1949 of eleven top communist lead¬ 
ers, including Dennis, for violation of the 
Smith act. Convictions of other lesser commu¬ 
nist leaders followed. Of the several cases in¬ 
volving pro-Soviet espionage, the trial 
in 1950 of Alger Hiss, a former state depart¬ 
ment official, on charges made by Whittaker 
Chambers, received the widest publicity. In 
February 1950 Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
launched a violent anticommunist campaign 
based on various “lists” of alleged commu¬ 
nists in the state department and elsewhere; 
the McCarthy campaign raged for the next 
five years before it finally overreached itself. 
The subversive-activities control act (Mc- 
Carran act), requiring both the party and in¬ 
dividual members to register, was also passed 
in 1950. In defense against these threats and 
reverses the party expelled hundreds of mem¬ 
bers, weeded out thousands, and ordered a 
portion of its leadership to go underground. 


By the beginning of 1956 party membership 
had dropped to only about 20,000. 

1956 to 1960 The increasing disintegra¬ 
tion and demoralization of American commu¬ 
nism was transformed into another full- 
fledged party crisis in 1956 as a result of 
Khrushchev’s “secret speech” on Stalin’s 
“cult of personality” at the twentieth con¬ 
gress of the Soviet party, the near revolt in 
Poland, and the historic uprising in Hungary. 
All the pent-up tensions and discontents in 
the American party burst out in a factional 
struggle of unprecedented proportions. A pre¬ 
dominantly younger group, headed by John 
Gates, then editor of the Daily Worker, rose 
up against the old-line leadership, represented 
by Foster, and to a lesser extent by Dennis. At 
first the Gates faction, highly critical of the 
Stalinist heritage and swayed by the Polish 
and Hungarian developments, seemed to have 
a majority of what was left of the party be¬ 
hind it. However, partly because they were 
often outmaneuvered and partly because their 
supporters prematurely resigned en masse, 
Gates and his followers gradually lost out. 
Most of the leaders of this group resigned in 
1957, and Gates himself left the party in 
January 1958. 

Gates estimated the party membership at 
this time as less than 7,000;only about 3,000 
were officially registered a few months later, 
probably because the party’s general disarray 
deterred some members from registering. 
Nevertheless, it may be estimated that at least 
one-half, and perhaps three-quarters, of the 
20,000 still in the party at the beginning of 
1956 had dropped out by 1958. This contin¬ 
uing decline, together with Dennis’ illness, 
produced a partial shakeup in the top leader¬ 
ship. At the seventeenth party convention in 
December 1959 Eugene Dennis was replaced 
as general secretary by Gus Hall, the former 
Midwest party secretary. The convention 
elected a national committee of sixty, includ¬ 
ing Foster as chairman emeritus, Dennis as 
chairman, Claude Lightfoot and Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn as vice chairmen, and Benjamin 
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J. Davis as national secretary. The passing of 
the older generation of American communists 
was marked by the early deaths of four of 
these five—Foster at the age of eighty and 
Dennis at fifty-six in 1961, and Davis at sixty 
and Flynn at seventy-four in 1964. 

1961 to 1965 In June 1961 the Supreme 
Court upheld a ruling by the subversive- 
activities control board requiring the CPUSA 
to register with the board in compliance with 
the McCarran act of 1950. In order to protect 
itself and its members from prosecution for 
failing to register, the party virtually ceased to 
operate openly in its own name. For example, 
although party publications continued to ap¬ 
pear, they referred to General Secretary Hall 
as merely the “leading communist spokes¬ 
man.” 

Nevertheless, all left-wing groups began to 
make some gains during the 1960s. Protests 
against United States participation in the 
Vietnam war and the beginnings of unrest on 
university campuses, particularly on the West 
Coast, gave birth to a number of radical stu¬ 
dent movements. In 1961 a pro-Chinese 
faction was expelled from the CPUSA and 
held its first convention as the Progressive 
Labor Party (PLP) in April 1965, with an 
estimated following of about 1,000. The PLP 
was headed by Milt Rosen, Mort Scheer, and 
Fred Jerome. An offshoot of the PLP, the 
May Second Movement, originated in an anti- 
Vietnam war demonstration in New York on 
May 2, 1964. Two other minuscule offshoots 
of the CPUSA, with a pro-Stalinist and pro- 
Maoist slant, were the Provisional Organizing 
Committee for a Marxist-Leninist Communist 
Party, headed by Armando Roman, and the 
Communist Party of the United States of 
America, Marxist-Leninist, formed in Septem¬ 
ber 1965, with Michael I. Laski as general 
secretary. 

The Trotskyist SWP, headed in the 1960s 
by James P. Cannon and Farrell Dobbs, also 
became more active, and party sources claim 
that in 1965 it was equal in “effective 
strength” to the CPUSA. Three small groups 
have split off from the SWP: the Spartacists, 


headed by Jim Robertson, the American 
Committee for the Fourth International (see 
The Fourth Internatinaf ), headed by Tim 
Wohlforth, and the Workers World Party, 
headed by Sam Ballan and Vincent Copeland. 

In November 1965 another Supreme 
Court decision ruled against the individual- 
registration provision of the McCarran act, in 
effect making the entire act unenforceable. 
The CPUSA immediately announced that the 
decision “gives ua a new freedom in the coun¬ 
try” and made known the intention of issuing 
a new party program, holding an open na¬ 
tional convention, and running candidates in 
forthcoming elections. These steps indicated 
the beginning of a new, more dynamic stage in 
the party’s activity. At this point party 
spokesmen claimed that the CPUSA repre¬ 
sented the largest single organized revolution¬ 
ary group in the country. Nevertheless, its 
actual gains in membership have been relative¬ 
ly modest, and its future will probably depend 
on the extent to which it succeeds in allying 
itself with and gaining recruits from the more 
varied and amorphous “new-left” movement 
of the 1960s. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

Organization The first communist parties 
of 1919 were largely modeled after the organ¬ 
izational structure of the SPA. Although 
Soviet-influenced changes in organization 
were made in the next five years, a typically 
communist structure was not put through un¬ 
til 1925, when the party was reorganized on 
the basis of democratic centralism. The top 
leadership was set up as a central executive 
committee (changed in 1929 to a central com¬ 
mittee), a general secretary, a political com¬ 
mittee (changed in 1929 to a political bureau), 
a secretariat, a central control commission, 
and departments of agitation and propaganda, 
organization, trade unions, women, agrarian 
affairs, Negro affairs, and sports. At the next 
level the party was divided into districts, sub- 
districts, sections, subsections, and city organ¬ 
izations. The basic party units were the fac¬ 
tory and street nuclei, called cells or simply 
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units. Communist caucuses in noncommunist 
organizations were called fractions. 

During the popular-front period attempts 
were made to Americanize the party. By 1938 
the small street units had been replaced by 
large neighborhood branches, shop units had 
been sharply curtailed in number and im¬ 
portance, and fractions in trade unions had 
been formally abolished (though not always 
in practice). 

A party statement in November 1965 indi¬ 
cated that there had been no basic changes in 
structure. The party hierarchy consisted of a 
national convention, a national committee, an 
executive committee (secretariat), and region¬ 
al, district, state, section, and club commit¬ 
tees, with the local clubs set up on an elec¬ 
toral-subdivision, neighborhood, town, shop, 
or industry basis. 

Membership The two communist parties 
that were formed in September 1919 started 
with a total membership estimated at about 
40,000. However, within a few months gov¬ 
ernment repression and underground pres¬ 
sures had reduced this number to about 
10,000. The basic membership hovered 
around this figure throughout the 1920s, with 
a probable high of 13,000 in 1924, during the 
period of the farmer-labor movement, and a 
drop by 1925 to a probable 7,500. The 
CPUSA entered the depression with an offi¬ 
cially reported membership of only 7,500 in 
early 1930, but it made substantial gains dur¬ 
ing the 1930s; by 1939 membership had risen 
to perhaps 75,000. 4 Even at half Foster’s 
1928 claim of twenty sympathizers for every 
party member, there were possibly 1 million 
who more or less followed the party line dur¬ 
ing the 1930s. 

Membership reached an all-time high in 

1944, but this achievement was short lived. 
As a result of Browder’s fall from power in 

1945, increasing differences with the 
unions, and the official anticommunist cam¬ 
paign of the early 1950s, by 1956 it had 
dropped to about 20,000. The events of 1956 
and the ensuing factional struggles reduced 
the party to fewer than 7,000 members at the 


beginning of 1958. Despite some gains during 
the 1960s, in November 1965 the party re¬ 
ported only 10,000 members. 

Social Composition At its inception 

the American communist movement was 
made up mainly of semiautonomous foreign- 
language federations taken over from the 
SPA. From 1919 to 1921 Russian immigrants 
made up the single largest contingent, and 
from 1922 to 1925 the Finnish section pre¬ 
dominated, with almost 50 percent of the 
total membership. The foreign-language fed¬ 
erations were formally disbanded in 1925, but 
until the 1930s the American party consisted 
chiefly of English-speaking leaders and a pre¬ 
dominantly immigrant rank and file. It was 
not until 1936 that the party was able to boast 
a native-born majority. 

Since the foreign-languge federations were 
made up chiefly of industrial workers, the 
American party began with a largely prole¬ 
tarian composition. An “industrial registra¬ 
tion” taken in 1924-1925 indicated that 
about 75 percent of the party members be¬ 
longed to the working class, about 15 percent 
were housewives, and no more than 10 per¬ 
cent came from middle-class and professional 
ranks. In 1928 metal workers gave way to 
needle-trades workers as the single largest oc¬ 
cupational group in the party (21 percent). 
After 1930 most recruiting took place among 
the unemployed; they represented 60 percent 
of the membership in 1933. With the advent 
of the popular front the party was able to 
attract a much larger professional and middle- 
class following, and by 1941 a party report 
classified 44 percent as professional and 
white-collar workers. During the same period 
the concentration of party members in New 
York City had risen from 22.5 percent in 
1934 to about 50 percent in 1938. 

Front Organizations Some of the commu¬ 
nist auxiliary organizations formed in the 
early 1920s aimed at mass membership; 
others were little more than letterhead organ¬ 
izations. The largest of these early organiza¬ 
tions was the Friends of Soviet Russia, which 
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was founded in August 1921, underwent 
numerous name changes, and continued into 
the 1930s as the Friends of the Soviet 
Union. Typical organizations of the 1930s 
were the International Workers Order, the 
American League Against War and Fascism 
(later the American League for Peace and 
Democracy), the League of American 
Writers, and—in alliance with other leftist 
groups—the American Student Union, the 
American Youth Congress (which became 
communist dominated soon after it was 
formed), the National Negro Congress, and 
the Workers Alliance. Membership in these 
organizations ranged from a few thousand to 
several million, depending on whether affili¬ 
ated groups with their own large memberships 
were counted. 

Whereas the fronts of the 1920s were so 
tightly controlled that they were virtually ap¬ 
pendages of the party, those that flourished 
after 1935 were given far more leeway in both 
program and organization setup. Neverthe¬ 
less, many of them perished as a result of the 
party’s abrupt changes of line at the beginning 
of World War II. The American League for 
Peace and Democracy was dissolved in 1940, 
and its successor, the American Peace Mobili¬ 
zation, was given up in 1941. The League of 
American Writers was also abandoned in 
1941; in 1942 the American Youth Congress 
was disbanded, and the National Negro Con¬ 
gress and its offshoots went into decline. 

In 1948 the communists concentrated 
their efforts in Wallace’s Progressive Party, 
but the severe government repression of the 
1950s brought an end to most front activity 
for a decade. In 1960 the New York School 
for Marxist Studies was founded, and in June 
1964 the W.E.B. DuBois Clubs were set up on 
a national scale as independent youth asso¬ 
ciations with a “socialist” orientation and ap¬ 
parently welcomed communists as members. 

TRADE-UNION AND POLITICAL 
ACTIVITY 

The Trade Unions The first wave of Amer¬ 
ican communists were opposed to the Amer¬ 


ican Federation of Labor (AFL);some were in 
favor of the Industrial Workers of the World 
(IWW); all favored a new, revolutionary trade- 
union center, or the policy of “dual union¬ 
ism.” Lenin’s Left-Wing Communism: An In¬ 
fantile Disease , written in the spring of 1920, 
persuaded them to try working within the 
AFL, and in 1921 they managed to win over 
William Z. Foster, an unorthodox syndicalist 
who had formed the Trade Union Educational 
League in November 1920. This organization 
affiliated with the Red International of Trade 
Unions (Profmtern) and served as the party's 
trade-union medium throughout the 1920s. It 
made considerable headway in 1922 and 
1923, as long as the communists were allied in 
the farmer-labor movement with the AFL’s 
progressive wing, led by John Fitzpatrick, 
president of the Chicago Federation of Labor; 
it declined precipitously as soon as this alli¬ 
ance was broken in July 1923. 

One manifestation of the leftist turn of 
1929 was the resurrection of dual unionism. 
For this purpose the Trade Union Educational 
League was transformed into the Trade Union 
Unity League on September 1, 1929, again 
with Foster as general secretary. The league 
claimed that it led 200,000 workers in strikes 
in 1933, in the depths of the depression, but it 
never succeeded in gaining a real foothold in 
the major industries. In 1935 the new pop¬ 
ular-front line was reflected in the repudiation 
of dual unionism, and the league was dis¬ 
banded. At first the communists tried to en¬ 
trench themselves again in the AFL, but by 
1936 they decided that prospects were more 
promising in the newly organized Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (CIO), founded by 
John L. Lewis. During the next three years 
they were able to win control of about ten 
CIO unions, including the National Maritime 
Union, the United Office and Professional 
Workers Union, the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Union, the International Longshore¬ 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, the 
Fur and Leather Workers Union, and the 
American Communications Association. 

The party’s support of the administration’s 
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no-strike pledge in 1941 brought the commu¬ 
nists into sharp conflict with John L. Lewis, 
then president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, especially during the miners’ strike 
in 1943. Nevertheless, in 1944 an estimated 
20 to 25 percent of all CIO members belonged 
to unions led by communists or those close to 
them, and the party could count on one-third 
of the votes of the CIO executive board.^ 

The communists began to slip badly in the 
CIO in 1946, when an anticommunist group 
led by Walter Reuther won control of the 
United Auto Workers Union. The Taft- 
Hartley act of 1947, requiring union officials 
to file affidavits that they were not commu¬ 
nists, resulted in further losses. A split with 
the CIO leadership, headed by Philip Murray, 
over the communist-supported third-party 
movement in 1948 was widened by the 
party’s opposition to the Marshall Plan. The 
following year the CIO broke decisively with 
the communists; in 1949 it expelled the 
communist-dominated United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers, and in 1950 it 
expelled all the remaining communist- 
controlled unions. 

Politics The first communist parties re¬ 
frained on principle from all political or elec¬ 
toral activity. The earliest effort to run a 
communist candidate, in the guise of a Work¬ 
ers League, took place in New York City in 
November 1921, but the candidate, Benjamin 
Gitlow, was ruled off the ballot. Another 
minor attempt was made in 1922 with state 
candidates in four states and local candidates 
in six others. 

The party entered the national political 
arena for the first time in 1923 in connection 
with the farmer-labor movement. This 
“united front” miscarried, however, and in 
1924 the communists put up their own candi¬ 
dates, William Z. Foster for president and 
Benjamin Gitlow for vice president; their vote 
was only 33,000. The same candidates ran in 
1928 and received 48,228 votes. The 1932 
ticket of Foster and James W. Ford, an out¬ 
standing Negro leader, received 103,000 
votes. Browder and Ford ran in 1936, but 


their campaign put more stress on the defeat 
of the Republican candidate, Alfred M. 
Landon, than on support for themselves. As a 
result, in a year when the communists might 
have gotten a substantial vote, they threw the 
bulk of their support to Roosevelt and polled 
only 80,181 votes. Browder and Ford also ran 
in 1940, but their unpopular antiwar fine cut 
their vote to only 46,251. 

Although 1940 was the last year that the 
CPUSA ran its own candidates for national 
office, the communists made marked elec¬ 
toral gains on the local level after restrictions 
were lifted in 1942 and reached the high point 
of their national influence in the third-party 
movement of the 1948 presidential campaign. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The American communists were represented 
only by proxy at the founding congress of the 
Comintern in 1919, but official delegates 
were present at the second congress in 1920 
and at all subsequent congresses and plenums. 
From 1920 on, the Comintern largely deter¬ 
mined both the policy and the leadership of 
the American party. John Pepper (Jozsef 
Pogany), a Hungarian, came to the United 
States with a Comintern delegation in the 
summer of 1922 and remained as the party’s 
chief mentor until the spring of 1924 (he 
spent a shorter, less influential period in the 
United States in 1928). An official Comintern 
representative, S. I. Gusev, played a decisive 
role in the Ruthenberg-Foster conflict in 
1925. Other Comintern representatives sent 
to the United States on various missions dur¬ 
ing the next decade included the Germans 
Arthur Ewert (1927) and Philipp Dengel, the 
British Harry Pollitt (1929), and the Russian 
Boris Mikhailov (1930). Another German, 
Gerhart Eisler (known in the United States as 
Edwards), arrived in the early 1930s and 
played a major role in the top leadership for 
about three years. Contingents of American 
communists were trained in the Lenin School 
in Moscow from its inception in 1926, the 
party maintained an official representative in 
Moscow, and American communists were em- 
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ployed on Comintern missions to other coun¬ 
tries. 

The CPUSA continued to lean heavily on 
direction from abroad. Throughout the 1930s 
the party followed Moscow’s line enthusias¬ 
tically, and even Stalin's zigzag policy regard¬ 
ing the war was implemented immediately 
and without question. In 1945 when the 
American communists acted with dispatch to 
depose Browder, under whom they had 
reached their highest point in numbers and 
influence, it was again in response to a signal 
from abroad—this time ostensibly from 
France. 

The CPUSA has unconditionally sup¬ 
ported the Soviet Union in its disputes with 
Communist China. The party was not repre¬ 
sented at the 1960 world conference of com¬ 
munist parties but sent a delegation to the 
twenty-second congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in 1961. The PLP 
and other splinter groups have taken a pro- 
Chinese stand, as have to some extent the 
SWP, its youth group Young Socialist Alli¬ 
ance, and the SWP splinter groups. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

Among the first communist periodicals in 
1919 and 1920 were the CLP's Communist 
Labor, published in New York, and The Toil¬ 
er, published in Cleveland, and the CPA’s The 
Communist. The Toiler was transferred to 
New York in October 1921, changed its name 
to The Worker, a weekly, in February 1922, 
and became the Daily Worker in January 
1924, with The Worker as a separate Sunday 
issue. Th e Daily Worker ceased publication on 
January 12, 1958, during the party’s decline 
in that period; only the Sunday The Worker 
survived. 

The theoretical organ of the party derived 
from The Liberator, originally a cultural and 
political magazine founded by Max Eastman 
in 1918 and taken over by the party as its 
monthly in 1922. The Liberator, The Labor 
Herald (organ of the Trade Union Educational 
League), and Soviet Russia Pictorial (organ of 
the Friends of Soviet Russia) were combined 
as The Workers Monthly in November 1924. 
It was renamed The Communist in 1927, and 


in 1944, during the short-lived interlude of 
the Communist Political Association, it 
adopted the name Political Affairs. 

In the intellectual field, The New Masses 
was founded in 1927 as a broadly based radi¬ 
cal monthly, but it was soon dominated by its 
communist editors and made to follow the 
party line. It became a weekly in 1934, during 
the party’s upsurge, merged with the cultural 
magazine Mainstream to become Masses c£ 
Mainstream in 1947, during the party’s down¬ 
ward course, and ceased publication in 1957, 
at the party’s low point. The present cultural 
publication is American Dialog, founded in 
1964 and edited by Joseph North, a former 
editor of The New Masses. 

The communist organ in the Jewish lan¬ 
guage, Freiheit, which became Morning Frei- 
heit , began publication in April 1922. In 1938 
the West Coast organ People's World was start¬ 
ed in San Francisco. Dozens of other journals 
have been issued off and on by various party 
divisions and mass organizations, but few sur¬ 
vived the debacle of the 1950s. 

Among the publications which have ex¬ 
pressed pro-Chinese sentiments are the SWP’s 
weekly The Militant, first issued in 1928; its 
monthly International Socialist Review, 
which began in 1934 as New International and 
then became Fourth International', and The 
Young Socialist, which was put out by the 
SWP's youth group. Publications of the more 
recent pro-Chinese splinter and literary 
groups include the PLP’s monthly Progressive 
Labor and its weeklies Challenge, issued in 
New York, and Spark, issued in Berkeley, 
California. Hammer and Steel was put out by 
another CPUSA offshoot; a “nonparty” pub¬ 
lication which for some time supported the 
Chinese cause is Monthly Review; the weekly 
National Guardian began as a journalistic fol¬ 
lower of the official communist line but then 
adopted a more leftist position. 

The CPUSA publishes books through Inter¬ 
national Publishers in New York, founded in 
1924, and issues pamphlets through the more 
recent New Outlook Publishers. The official 
party history is William Z. Foster, History of 
the Communist Party of the United States, 
New York, International Publishers, 1952. 
For the party’s new statute and program see 
the 1966 Yearbook on International Commu¬ 
nist Affairs, Stanford, Calif., Hoover Institu¬ 
tion, 1967. 
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PARTY CONVENTIONS 

Founding convention,CPA, September 1919, 
Chicago 

Founding convention, CLP, September 1919, 
Chicago 

Unity convention, May 1921, Woodstock, 
New York 

Founding convention, WPA, December 1921, 
New York 

2d convention, illegal CPA, August 1922, 
Bridgman, Michigan 

2d convention, WPA, December 1922, New 
York 

3d convention, illegal CPA, April 1923, New 
York 

3d convention, WPA, December 1923, New 
York 

4th convention, WPA, August 1925, Chicago 

5th convention, W(C)PA, August 31-Septem- 
ber 7, 1927, New York 

6th convention, W(C)PA, March 1929, New 
York 

7th convention, CPUSA, June 1930, New 
York 

8th convention, CPUSA, April 1934, Cleve¬ 
land 

9th convention, CPUSA, June 1936, New 
York 

10th convention, CPUSA, May 1938, New 
York 

11th convention, CPUSA, May 30, 1940, New 
York 

Special convention to disaffiliate from Com¬ 
intern, CPUSA, November 1940, New York 

12th convention, CPUSA (CPA), May 1944, 
New York 

13th convention, CPA (CPUSA), July 1945, 
New York 

14th convention, CPUSA, August 1948, New 
York 

15th convention, CPUSA, December 28, 
1950, New York 

16th convention, CPUSA, February 1957, 
New York 

17th convention, CPUSA, December 1959, 
New York 
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2. For a report of the eighteenth party convention 
and the new party program see the 1966 Yearbook 
on International Communist Affairs, Stanford, 
Calif., Hoover Institution, 1967. 

3. The Worker, November 14, 1965. 

4. Browder claimed a total membership of 100,000 
(which probably included the Young Communist 
League), of whom 72 percent paid dues. This claim 
has often been cited as the all-time high in American 


communist membership, but the communists them¬ 
selves do not seem to have taken it seriously. The 
official party history states that membership 
“reached its maximum of some 80,000 members” at 
the beginning of 1944 (William Z. Foster, History of 
the Communist Party of the United States, New 
York, International Publishers, 1952, p. 421). 

5. David A. Shannon, The Decline of American 
Communism, New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1959, p. 
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URUGUAY 


The communist movement in Uruguay began 
in 1919, when members of the Socialist Party 
of Uruguay (Partido Socialista del Uruguay, 
PSU) first called for affiliation with the Com¬ 
intern. The proposal was debated for about 
two years, for the top leaders were unwilling 
to accept Lenin’s Twenty-one Conditions for 
Admission to the Comintern. By October 
1920 a substantial majority of the delegates to 
the eighth party congress was prepared to 
join, but the socialist leadership still resisted. 
In April 1921, at an extraordinary congress of 
the PSU, the majority, led by Eugenio Go¬ 
mez, voted to adhere to the Comintern and to 
adopt the name Communist Party of Uruguay 
(Partido Comunista del Uruguay, PCU). The 
PCU has since claimed October 1920 as the 
date of its founding. Other founders were R. 
Ramirez, J. Arevalo, F. Pintas, and J. Blanco. 
Gomez later left the party. 


HISTORY 

The CPU is the only communist organization 
in Latin America that has never been pro¬ 
scribed. Moreover, except for a time during 
the Terra administration in the mid-1930s, it 


has enjoyed complete freedom of operation as 
a legitimate element of the Uruguayan body 
politic. The party has invariably participated 
in the electoral process, and has regularly been 
represented in the national congress. None¬ 
theless, it has not been able to develop a major 
following and has seldom exerted more than 
marginal influence on national affairs. The 
major handicap faced by the Uruguayan com¬ 
munists is the fact that the country had begun 
to take on many of the attributes of a welfare 
state before the party was founded, and it 
remained under the control of the center-left 
Colorado Party until the late 1950s. In these 
circumstances the usual communist appeal to 
the underprivileged was dulled. 

The CPU has always been most effective 
when it has been allowed to cooperate with 
the administration and with the influential 
PSU, as during the war and in the immediate 
postwar period, when the CPU reached its 
greatest membership and prestige. In the early 
1960s economic recession and a vaguely ex¬ 
pressed popular discontent with the policies 
of the regime again permitted the communists 
to cooperate closely with socialists in the la¬ 
bor field, enabling them to regain a substantial 
part of the membership lost during the 1950s. 
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In the summer of 1962 the PCU was able to 
organize the Leftist Liberation Front (Frente 
Izquierdade Liberation), popularly known by 
its acronym Fidel; it included the PCU, dis¬ 
satisfied splinter groups from other parties, 
and some left-oriented groups of students and 
intellectuals. In the November 1962 elections 
the Fidel obtained almost twice as many votes 
as the communists had obtained alone in 
1958, giving them one seat in the senate and 
three seats in the chamber of deputies. The 
Uruguayan party was one of the few in Latin 
America whose prospects seemed to be bright¬ 
ening in 1965. 

The PCU has taken a firm pro-Soviet stand 
on the Sino-Soviet ideological dispute. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

United States sources estimated the member¬ 
ship of the PCU in 1965 as about 10,000. 1 
The Uruguayan communists have maintained 
one of the most elaborate and complex batter¬ 
ies of front organizations in Latin America. 
For a full discussion see Latin America . 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The PCU publishes the daily El Popular and a 
monthly theoretical review, Estudios. The 
party has an active press and publications 
program and serves as a reprint and distribu¬ 
tion center for documents and propaganda of 
the international communist movement. Par¬ 
ty documents are usually available to the pub¬ 
lic, either as separate pamphlets or as articles 
in Estudios. 


PARTY CONGRESSES 

The Uruguayan communists include the regu¬ 
lar and extraordinary congresses of the origin¬ 
al PSU in the listing of their party congresses. 
This accounts for the apparent inconsistency 
in the enumeration of congresses in the early 
1920s. 

8th congress, PSU, September 1920 
6th extraordinary congress, PSU, April 1921 
7th extraordinary congress, PCU, July 1921 
8th extraordinary congress, PCU, October 
1923 

9th congress, PCU, December 1924 

10th congress, PCU, July 1927 

11 th congress, PCU, 1930 

12th congress, PCU, January 1938 

13th congress, PCU, March 1940 

Extraordinary congress, PCU, August 1941 

14th congress, PCU, April 1944 

15th congress, PCU, May 1950 

16th congress, PCU, August-September 1955 

17th congress, PCU, August 1958 

18th congress, PCU, June-July 1962 
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UZBEKISTAN' 


The Communist Party of Uzbekistan (Kom- 
munisticheskaia Partiia Uzbekistana, KPU) is 
a branch of the Communist Party of the So¬ 
viet Union and is subordinate to it in all mat¬ 
ters. 

The first Marxist circles in Uzbekistan, 
then part of the governor generalship of Tur¬ 
kestan, arose after 1902 in Tashkent, Samar¬ 
kand, Novyi Margelan (Fergana), Kokand, 
and other towns, chiefly along the railroad 
lines. The Russian population, particularly 
the railroad workers and intellectuals, was the 
main source of membership. Virtually no 
natives took part. 

In 1903, after the second congress of the 
Russian Social Democratic Labor Party, the 
Marxist circles in Tashkent united under the 
Tashkent social democratic organization, 
and from 1905 to 1907 social democratic 
organizations formed in other towns. Small in 
numbers and torn by factional strife, they had 
only a contributory role in the social unrest of 
that time. By the end of 1906 the government 
had crushed or dispersed most of the social 
democratic and other radical organizations in 
the region, forcing members to act in isola¬ 
tion. 

After the revolution of February 1917 the 
bolsheviks gained in number and influence 
and played an increasingly prominent role in 
the radical fringe in the Tashkent soviet, even¬ 
tually gaining control of the organization. On 
November 1-12, 1917, an uprising of workers 
and soldiers in Tashkent toppled the local 
organs of the Provisional Government, placed 
the soviet in control, and extended its author¬ 
ity to other towns. On November 20 the Tur¬ 
kestan regional soviet was renamed the Coun¬ 
cil of Peoples’ Commissars ( sovnarkom ) of the 
Turkestan Region ( oblast ) with the bolshevik 
F. I. Kolesov, a railroad worker, as chairman. 


The new regime, led by the bolsheviks, 
struggled with economic crisis as well as with 
native nationalists and White opposition ele¬ 
ments. The so-called Kokand Autonomy, or¬ 
ganized in Kokand on November 28,1917, by 
the fourth extraordinary Muslim congress as a 
rival to the Tashkent government, was liqui¬ 
dated in February 1918. The subsequent reign 
of terror initiated in Tashkent and elsewhere 
was countered by a guerrilla movement, the 
basmachi , formed among the natives. In 
March, the liberal Young Bukharan Party in¬ 
vited a force of Red Guards, led by Kolesov, 
to overthrow the emir of Bukhara. This force 
was repulsed, and the Young Bukharans fled 
to Soviet territory, where they formed the 
Bukharan Communist Party. In July 1918 a 
counterrevolutionary government of socialist 
revolutionaries and other opposition groups 
formed in Transcaspia. Supported for some 
months by a small British force, this threat to 
communist domination was liquidated only 
after the British force retired in February 
1920. 

On April 30, 1918, the fifth congress of 
soviets of Turkestan proclaimed the Tur¬ 
kestan Autonomous Soviet Socialist Repub¬ 
lic. In June the first regional congress of com¬ 
munists founded the Communist Party 
(Bolshevik) of Turkestan. This organization 
was composed primarily of Russians, intent 
on maintaining Russian supremacy in the re¬ 
gion. Doctrinal deviations, and especially the 
“Great Russian chauvinism” of the Turkestan 
communists, forced the Moscow government 
to send a “Turkestan commission” to the 
scene in 1919 and the central committee of 
the Russian party to form a Turkestan bureau 
(' Turkbiuro ) in 1920, and its successor the 
Central Asian bureau ( Sredazbiuro ) in 1922, 
to settle matters in the region. 
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The Red Army liquidated opposing White 
forces in the Kirgiz (Kazakh) steppe in 1919 
and those in Turkmenia and other Central 
Asian regions in 1920. Soviet forces from 
Tashkent overthrew the Khivan and Bukharan 
khanates and proclaimed the Khoresmian 
People ’s Soviet Republic. At the end of May 
a Khoresmian Communist Party was set up. 
By fall the Bukharan People’s Soviet Republic 
was proclaimed. The Young Khivans and 
Young Bukharans were gradully frozen out of 
their respective communist parties, and in 
May 1922 the Moscow politburo approved a 
merger of the parties of both republics with 
the Russian Communist Party. A drastic purge 
then reduced the membership of both parties 
to “reliable elements.” 

On October 27, 1924, as a result of the 
national-territorial delimitation of republics 
of Central Asia, the Bukharan and Khivan 
territories were merged with parts of the Sa¬ 
markand, Syr-Darya, and Fergana regions 
(< oblasti ) to form the Uzbek Soviet Socialist 
Republic. In February 1925 the first congress 
of the KPU met, attended by M. I. Kalinin, 
the head of the Soviet state. 

The second party congress, in November 
1925, approved the decision of the Russian 
communist party to put through land and 
water reforms which strengthened the com¬ 
munist regime by depriving opposition ele¬ 
ments of their economic base. The KPU had a 
major share in collectivization in Uzbekistan, 
and major errors were committed. Between 
1930 and 1934 more than 40,000 kulak hold¬ 
ings were forcibly liquidated and their posses¬ 
sors summarily shot or deported. 

The fourth congress, in February 1929, 
reviewed efforts to implement resolutions of 
the fifteenth congress of the Soviet party for 
collectivization and industrialization. The 
congress set forth measures for expanding na¬ 
tional cadres (that is, representatives of the 
native population in industry and govern¬ 
ment), attracting workers and hired laborers 
into the party, and improving the work of 
soviet, party, economic, and youth organiza¬ 
tions. Resolutions were also adopted for 
increased criticism and self-criticism, emanci¬ 


pation of women, and the struggle against 
“bourgeois nationalism.” 

The great purges of 1935 to 1937 were 
particularly drastic in Uzbekistan. Faizullah 
Khodzhaev, prime minister of the republic, 
and Ikramov, first secretary of the party, were 
accused of organizing a nationalist plot with 
British aid, and both were executed. 

During World War II the KPU rallied the 
population in support of the Soviet Union’s 
war effort. Industry and agriculture were 
placed on a wartime footing. Since that time 
the KPU has continued its role as executor of 
the resolutions of the central committee, the 
conferences, plenary sessions, and congresses 
of the Communist Party of Soviet Union, 
Uzbekistan has become the main cotton base 
of the Soviet Union and has developed an 
industry of considerable importance. 

On January 1,1965, the KPU had 288,358 
members and 25,921 candidates in 9,266 pri¬ 
mary organizations. 2 


PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

The main party organs are the newspaper 
Pravda vostoka (Truth of the East), published 
in Russian, and the periodical Uzbekiston 
kommunisti (Uzbekistan Communist), pub¬ 
lished in Uzbek. 
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VENEZUELA 


The communist movement in Venezuela 
originated during the 1920s among exiles who 
became communists in neighboring Latin 
American countries, the United States, or 
Europe. One of these, Ricardo Martinez, was 
an officer of the Comintern’s Latin American 
secretariat several years before a communist 
party was formed in Venezuela. Another, 
Aurelio Fortoul Briceno, who slipped into the 
country early in 1931 to transform a few 
spontaneous Marxist “study groups” into or¬ 
ganized cells, became the founder of the Com¬ 
munist Party of Venezuela (Partido Comu- 
nista de Venezuela, PCV). The founding date 
of the party was March 6, 1931. Others who 
rose to prominence in the party were Jesus 
Faria, Elroy Torres, and the brothers Gustavo 
and Eduardo Machado. 

HISTORY 

The PCV has had perhaps as varied and acci- 
dented a history as any communist party in 
Latin America without achieving political 
power. Its survival during the first five years is 
eloquent testimony to the ingenuity and will 
power of the few party members who escaped 
exile or imprisonment by the most repressive 
regime of the day. After the death of dictator- 
president Juan Vicente Gomez in 1935 the 
party was able to develop a regular organiza¬ 
tional structure and a cadre of leaders, but for 
nearly a decade it operated chiefly through a 


succession of front parties and coalitions. 
With the 1945 coup that brought the Demo¬ 
cratic Action party (Action Democratica, 
AD) to power the PCV gained legal status but 
split into squabbling factions. It remained di¬ 
vided until 1952, when it was outlawed by the 
Perez Jimenez dictatorship. 

The Venezuelan communists reached their 
zenith after the overthrow of Perez Jimenez in 
January 1958, through a four-party coalition 
in which they had played a prominent role. 
Communists helped to draft tire new electoral 
law, which restored the party’s legality, and 
polled over 160,000 votes, demonstrating that 
they had become respectable as well. In the 
next two years PCV membership rose to at 
least 30,000; the party gained a commanding 
position in organized labor and came to con¬ 
trol much of the nation’s news media. It was 
unable, however, to reach an understanding 
with the AD or to repress tire militant left that 
insisted on following the Cuban example as 
the road to power. By 1962 the PCV was again 
fragmented, and in May of that year its legal 
status was again suspended. In September 
1963 its secretary general Jesus Faria and 
several other party militants were arrested. 

In 1965 it appeared that only the total 
defeat of the party’s extremist revolutionary 
arm, the Armed Forces of National Libera¬ 
tion, or a change in government would permit 
the communists to regroup in order to exert 
an influence in proportion to their numbers. 
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ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

United States sources estimated the member¬ 
ship of the PCV in 1965 at about 20,000. 1 
Fora full discussion see Latin America. 

RELATION TO SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

The PCV was admitted to full membership in 
the Comintern in 1935. For other aspects of 
the Venezuelan communists’ relation to the 
international communist movement see Latin 
America. 

The leaders of the badly fragmented com¬ 
munist movement in Venezuela have main¬ 
tained a neutral attitude toward the ideologi¬ 
cal controversy between the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS 

The official party newspaper was Tribuna 
popular , and the theoretical journal was Prin- 
cipios. However the PCV has issued only occa¬ 
sional flysheets and clandestine publications 
for distribution among the party members 
since its substantial press and publications 
apparatus was destroyed by the suspension of 


its legal status in 1962. 

CONGRESSES AND CONFERENCES OF 
THE PCV 

The PCV has frequently employed national 
conferences or enlarged sessions of the central 
committee in lieu of national party con¬ 
gresses. 

1st national conference, August 1937, Mara¬ 
caibo 

1st (unity) congress, November-December 
1946, Caracas 

2d congress, August 1948, Caracas 
6th national conference, April 1951, Yaracuy 
state 

3d congress, March 1961, Caracas 
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VIETNAM 


During the mid-1920s two fundamental, part¬ 
ly underground, revolutionary tendencies 
evolved in Vietnam. Under one name or 
another they occasionally united, but more 
often they contested for leadership of the 
struggle against the French, who had imposed 
their power on all the states of Indochina by 
the late 1880s. In 1965 these two tendencies 
were embodied in the communist Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam and the nationalist, anti¬ 
communist Republic of Vietnam, struggling 
against a communist rebellion and invasion. 


The arrest of Phan Boi Chau in June 1925 
and the death of Phan Chau Trinh in March 
1926 ended the first period of Vietnamese 
nationalism, which for forty years had tried to 
find some means of reasserting the individual¬ 
ity of Vietnamese life and diminishing, if not 
removing, French imperialist power. In 1927 
the nationalists organized as the Vietnam Na¬ 
tionalist Party (Viet Nam Quoc Dan Dang, 
VNQDD). Their party was modeled after the 
Kuomintang and frequently supported by it. 
During January and February 1930 various 
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communist groups, such as the Canton-based 
Vietnam Revolutionary Youth League (Viet 
Nam Cach Menh Thanh Nien Dong Chi Hoi) 
and the Indochina Communist Alliance (Dong 
Duong Cong San Lien Doan), were fused in 
Hong Kong under the leadership of the Com¬ 
intern agent later known as Ho Chi Minh. 1 Ho 
had joined the French Communist Party in 
1920, had been assigned to assist the Comin¬ 
tern agent Borodin in China from 1924 to 
1927, and has been in charge of communist 
affairs in Indochina ever since. Shortly after it 
was founded Ho’s new party took the name 
Communist Party of Indochina (Dong Duong 
Cong San Dang). 2 It was re-formed in 1941 as 
the League for the Independence of Vietnam 
(Viet Nam Doc Lap Dong Minh Hoi), popular¬ 
ly known as the Viet Minh; according to Ho 
Chi Minh, since March 1951 it has been called 
the Vietnam Workers’ Party (Dang Lao 
Dong). 

HISTORY 

The revolutionary nationalists (VNQDD) ini¬ 
tially based their public operations on a pub¬ 
lishing business in Hanoi and clandestinely 
enrolled and trained members for action 
against the French colonial authorities. The 
French security police—a most efficient or¬ 
ganization between the wars—discovered and 
arrested some of the members in 1929, fol¬ 
lowing the assassination of a French labor 
recruiter. This in turn led to plans for an 
uprising which was to be joined by nationalist- 
oriented Vietnamese troops in the French 
army stationed at Lao Kay. The insurrection 
was scheduled for February 10,1930, probab¬ 
ly by its young student leader, Nguyen Thai 
Hoc. A meeting of Vietnamese soldiers against 
their French officers took place that night at 
Yen Bay, but the plans miscarried and the 
French police and armed forces quickly sup¬ 
pressed the mutineers. Hoc and others 
charged with complicity in the insurrection 
were arrested and executed, and the remnants 
of the Nationalist Party fled to Canton and 
Yunnan. 


This unsuccessful nationalist uprising was 
followed by a communist effort in September 
1930. Ho’s communist party, with headquar¬ 
ters at Haiphong, organized a series of demon¬ 
strations and strikes, sacked public buildings, 
and, with some 6,000 peasants, marched on 
Vinh. Two “soviets” were set up in nearby 
areas. Landowners were killed, and their 
estates in Ha Tinh and Nghe An provinces 
were divided. At that point the communists 
were operating under the “hard-line” revolu¬ 
tionary policy enunciated by the sixth Comin¬ 
tern congress of 1928. 

The French responded vigorously with 
troops, planes, and first-class military materiel 
to quell the uprising. Ten thousand civilian 
casualties were reported, with another 10,000 
arrested and confined to penal islands and 
other prisons. French security police pene¬ 
trated the communist cadres and wrecked 
their organization. Ho Chi Minh escaped, but 
he was arrested by British police in June 1931 
and was tried in Hong Kong. In January 1933 
he was allowed to leave Hong Kong, and for a 
time he disappeared from public view; he is 
reported to have gone first to Shanghai and 
then to Moscow. 

The next few years were relatively quiet. 
Nationalist and communist activity shifted 
from Tonkin (Hanoi) to Cochin china (Sai¬ 
gon). Ho’s communist party reappeared in 
1933, under the leadership of Tran Van Giau, 
a Moscow trainee, as part of La Lutte (also the 
name of its publication), a united front with 
the Trotskyists and unaffiliated nationalists. 
In the Saigon municipal elections of 1933 La 
Lutte succeeded in electing two representa¬ 
tives. It also helped to organize aboveground 
rural societies and an Indochinese democratic 
front. In the Saigon council elections of 1935 
and 1937 La Lutte elected four and three 
representatives, respectively. 

La Lutte had been led from the start by Ta 
Thu Thau, the Cochinchinese leader of the 
Trotskyist Fourth International who was sub¬ 
sequently assassinated by the Stalinists. 
Hence it was the Trotskyists, uncom¬ 
promising in policy, who were winning in- 
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creasing support from the people during the 
popular-front period of 1935 to 1939, as evi¬ 
denced by their electoral successes. In the 
April 1939 elections for the colonial council 
of Cochinchina, Ta Thu Thau and two of his 
comrades received 80 percent of all votes cast, 
defeating three constitutionalists, two Stalin¬ 
ists, and several independent representatives 
in the balloting. In September 1939 the 
French authorities successfully squelched the 
Trotskyist faction by a series of raids and mass 
arrests. After the Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939 the 
Stalinists militantly refused to support the 
war effort, and under Tran Van Giau they 
organized an uprising in the Mekong delta on 
November 22, 1940. Once again French 
troops and aircraft crushed the communists in 
a two-week action. The French Communist 
Party was also pursuing Moscow’s policy re¬ 
garding the war effort, and its followers 
among the French colonialists in Indochina 
were jailed whenever possible. 

The French colony in Vietnam, which 
numbered some 40,000, was unwilling to 
make any concessions to bona-fide Viet¬ 
namese nationalists, even in the face of Japa¬ 
nese armed forces poised in China and known 
to have designs on Indochina. By agreement 
with the French, Japanese troops moved into 
Indochina in September 1940. Vichy France 
made its peace with Japan in 1940, through 
Petain and Admiral Decoux in Vietnam. In 
return for Japanese recognition of French sov¬ 
ereignty over Indochina, the Japanese were 
given air bases in Tonkin, the right to garrison 
these with troops, and other troop-transit 
rights. 

After 1941 Vietnamese nationalists and 
communists alike were suppressed or impris¬ 
oned or otherwise subject to punishment. 
Those who escaped took refuge in China. In 
May 1941, in Kwangsi province near the Viet¬ 
namese border city of Cao Bang, the Viet 
Minh, under Ho Chi Minh, held its first con¬ 
gress. The nationalists also reorganized at 
about this time. With the aid of the Kuomin- 
tang, emigre sections of the old nationalist 
party, who had fled to Canton and Yunnan 


after the abortive rebellion of 1930, formed 
factions of the VNQDD and Vietnam Nation¬ 
alist Party (Dai Viet Quoc Dan Dang, popular¬ 
ly known as the Dai Viet). 

The Kuomintang, suspicious of Ho, caused 
his arrest in early 1942. However, when the 
Viet Minh, operating from China with Allied 
support, offered to supply intelligence and to 
fight against Vichy France and the Japanese, 
the Kuomintang set aside its distrust of the 
communists to the extent of arranging in Oc¬ 
tober 1942 for the organization of a new 
Vietnamese united front called the Vietnam 
Revolutionary League (Viet Nam CachMenh 
Dong Minh Hoi), which the Viet Minh 
promptly joined. This league, which was a 
nationalist coalition of the Dai Viet and other 
nationalist elements still supporting Prince 
Cuong De, the monarchical pretender residing 
in Japan, failed to deliver what the Kuomin¬ 
tang expected, and Ho asked for his release 
from jail to make it work better. In February 
1943 the Kuomintang installed him as the 
league’s chief officer, a post he held for four¬ 
teen months. 

During this period Ho kept his own organi¬ 
zation, the Viet Minh, intact and at work. 
Two of his most trusted lieutenants were left 
in charge of it; Vo Nguyen Giap, who had 
received guerrilla training under Maoist tute¬ 
lage in China, directed the Viet Minh post in 
the south. These arrangements enabled Ho, 
while receiving United States and other Allied 
aid, to lead the Viet Minh in the so-called 
“August revolution” and on September 2, 
1945, proclaim the independent Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam. 3 Claiming to be a na¬ 
tionalist whose guerrilla warfare against the 
Japanese had received acknowledgment in the 
form of Allied aid, Ho called for Vietnamese 
independence in the “liberated zone” in the 
Cao Bang-Lang Son area, contiguous to China. 

The Viet Minh’s charges in early 1945 that 
the Bao Dai regime was a Japanese puppet 
found support among those Vietnamese who 
had lost respect for him during the years in 
which as emperor he had in fact been a French 
puppet. Thus the military and political strug- 
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gles of the Viet Minh against French power in 
Vietnam were reinforced not only by the So¬ 
viet and Chinese communists, but by the as¬ 
pirations of Vietnamese nationalists to be 
through with all outside masters. 4 From 
1945 until 1954, aided by a flow of both 
Soviet and Chinese supplies and direct mili¬ 
tary assistance across the China-Vietnam 
border, Ho and General Vo Nguyen Giap 
waged guerrilla warfare against the French for 
control of the countryside. Although the 
French held the cities and fortified areas until 
their defeat at Dien Bien Phu in 1954, through 
negotiations with Ho in 1946 they had recog¬ 
nized the Democratic Republic of Vietnam as 
a “free state . . . belonging] to the Indochi¬ 
nese Federation and to the French Union,” 
thereby giving some legitimacy to the commu¬ 
nist assertions of statehood and independ¬ 
ence. The French had expected that Annam 
and Cochinchina, the other “colonial” ad¬ 
ministrative areas in the territory of Vietnam, 
would also become members of this federa¬ 
tion. In 1949 they had combined Annam and 
Cochinchina as the “state of Vietnam,” and 
appointed Bao Dai, the former emperor, as 
“head of state.” The southern boundary of 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam had not 
been fixed; it was to be determined by the 
military and political outcome of the French- 
Indochinese war. However, before the cease¬ 
fire took place the state of Vietnam signed a 
treaty of independence with France, and it 
was left to the Geneva conference of 1954 to 
partition Vietnam at the seventeenth parallel. 

The Geneva conference gave international 
recognition to Ho Chi Minh’s sovereignty in 
North Vietnam, which had been won on the 
slogan of Doc Lap or national independence. 
However, the official Geneva Declaration, 
containing the 1956 “elections clause,” was 
not signed by any state at the conference and 
was explicitly rejected by South Vietnam. 
The state of Vietnam required recognition of 
its sovereignty over all of Vietnam as a precon¬ 
dition of internationally supervised elections 
with no partition. The Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam made similar claims as its precon¬ 


dition. The cease-fire agreement itself was 
signed only by France and the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam. 

The specific intent of the Geneva agree¬ 
ments of 1954 was to end armed conflict in 
the Indochinese peninsula. The general goal of 
the Western powers was to halt further com¬ 
munist expansion by providing favorable con¬ 
ditions for the development of the newly 
independent states of Cambodia, Laos, and 
Vietnam into politically and economically 
stable countries. Nevertheless, at Geneva the 
communists gained a solid base stretching 
from Moscow to Hanoi, with territorial sali¬ 
ents in Laos contiguous to China and North 
Vietnam. 

In the meantime, South Vietnam was in 
confusion and near to chaos. On June 4,1954, 
while the Geneva conference was in session, 
France and South Vietnam had signed two 
treaties of independence and association, cre¬ 
ating the new state of Vietnam. Bao Dai, who 
had apparently sold the vice and gambling 
concessions in the Saigon-Cholon area at a 
considerable profit and was spending his time 
in France, offered the premiership to Ngo 
Dinh Diem, a nationalist who for the past 
twenty years had opposed both the French 
and the communists. Diem replaced Bao Dai’s 
cousin, Prince Buu Loc, as premier and on 
July 7 formed an independent government in 
Saigon. 

Diem was faced with the task of governing 
a newly sovereign state, the borders of which 
had just been redrawn and the parts of which 
had previously been responsible to a variety of 
domestic and external jurisdictions. The re¬ 
moval of the former French government appa¬ 
ratus in Cochinchina (a colony) and part of 
Annam (a protectorate) left him with virtual¬ 
ly no civil administration. Moreover, the 
Geneva cease-fire agreement, which Diem’s 
government had not signed but had accepted 
in principle, was implemented only in stages. 
The French did not complete evacuation of 
Hanoi and Haiphong until May 1955, and the 
transfers of population (refugees) ended in 
July 1956. 
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In February 1955 North Vietnam had 
asked Diem’s government to resume “normal 
relations.” In accordance with the unsigned 
Geneva Declaration, consultations with re¬ 
spect to the elections to be held in 1956 were 
to begin in July 1955. However, Diem refused 
to participate in such discussions. His posi¬ 
tion, made clear at the Geneva conference it¬ 
self, was that the Geneva Declaration had not 
been signed by any government of South 
Vietnam (or, for that matter, by any other 
state at the Geneva conference), and hence 
his government was not bound by it. Further¬ 
more, he was skeptical about the likelihood of 
free elections in the north under a communist 
regime. When North Vietnam protested to the 
Anglo-Soviet cochairmen at Geneva, Gromy¬ 
ko urged proper implementation but did little 
else. On the whole, it appears that none of the 
principal participants had really expected the 
elections to take place, but their failure served 
the cause of communist propaganda. 

More important was the problem created 
in South Vietnam by the Viet Cong San, that 
is, the communists, or Viet Cong, as they 
came to be known. A significant number of 
Viet Minh cadres, perhaps 5,000 to 10,000, 
had been picked to remain in South Vietnam 
after the exchange of regular troops and pris¬ 
oners, especially in the mountainous area 
along the Laotian and Cambodian borders, 
the coastal area immediately south of the 
seventeenth parallel, and the Mekong delta. 
This communist network, made up of south¬ 
erners trained by the Viet Minh as well as 
northern infiltrees working among the “legiti¬ 
mate” refugees, infiltrated the government 
apparatus, the police, and the armed forces 
and set up guerrilla bases in the rural areas. 

In July 1955 Diem’s government, alarmed 
by the deterioration of security in the north¬ 
ern provinces of Quang Nam and Quang Tri, 
close to the dividing line, set up a campaign of 
denunciation of communist subversion which 
had at its command “all military, administra¬ 
tive, and technical services.” Between July 
1955 and May 1956 the campaign claimed to 
have taken more than 15,000 North Vietnam¬ 


ese agents, uncovered more than 700 caches 
of arms and ammunition, and captured seven¬ 
ty-five tons of “documents” containing in¬ 
structions and directives allegedly from the 
“eighth Congress of the Viet Minh Commu¬ 
nist Party (North), held in August 1955.” 

Hanoi countered with complaints to the 
Geneva-created International Commission for 
Supervision and Control in Vietnam that the 
Diem government was “illegally” arresting 
“former” resistance fighters, creating “con¬ 
centration camps,” and arresting members of 
the Movement for Defense of Peace, a front 
organization created by North Vietnam’s 
Fatherland Front. Although Hanoi disclaimed 
any connection with rebel activities in South 
Vietnam, the preciseness of detail in its com¬ 
plaints indicates that its agents had in fact 
been at the scene of most of these incidents. 
By any account of actual events in 1955 and 
1956, Diem’s government was already con¬ 
fronted with determined political and mili¬ 
tary attacks on the Republic of Vietnam. 

The Democratic Republic of Vietnam was 
having its own problems in 1956. It had just 
lost the battle over the Geneva Declaration 
elections. It had not only failed to solve its 
recurrent rice shortage, but this year the fail¬ 
ure had led to a well-publicized peasant upris¬ 
ing against the regime. It had become econom¬ 
ically dependent on the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. Nevertheless, Hanoi was 
determined to engage in protracted Maoist- 
style warfare—the long war and the short cam¬ 
paigns. In 1956 and 1957 the Viet Cong began 
a stepped-up campaign of terror, extortion, 
assassination, and guerrilla activities in the 
villages of South Vietnam. Such activities 
were always directed against the local village 
officials, the civil guards and self-defense 
corpsmen, teachers, and especially officials 
sent out from the capital as local admini¬ 
strators of one kind or another. When the Viet 
Cong killed an unpopular government omcial 
the local population approved; when they 
killed a popular one, it served as a warning. In 
the relatively isolated villages, remote from 
any defense, or with only intermittent police 
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and security aid, acquiescence to the resident 
Viet Cong power became a matter of survival. 

By mid-1959 Viet Cong activities ac¬ 
counted for the death of fifteen to twenty 
provincial government officials a month, with 
many particularly brutal cases reported. In 
May 1961 President Kennedy estimated that 
4,000 low-level officials had been killed in the 
preceding twelve months, and the figures 
mounted in subsequent years. As many as 
14,000 provincial and local officials, police, 
teachers, and related personnel are said to 
have been assassinated by the Viet Cong dur¬ 
ing Diem’s regime. 

In addition to terrorist activities, the Viet 
Cong directed extensive propaganda against 
the evils of the central government, which had 
never been popular among the villagers, and 
held forth the promise of land, free of any 
returning landlord or other proprietor. In 
some instances the communists provided pub¬ 
lic-health and other facilities. However, in 
general, the only support they were able to 
elicit from the villagers was passive opposition 
to the government forces in the hope of avoid¬ 
ing further terrorization. 

In 1959 the central committee of Ho’s 
party, now known as the Lao Dong, stepped 
up its offensive, calling for national unifica¬ 
tion by “all appropriate means.” The military 
pace was quickened, and in Sepetember 1960 
the third party congress resolved “to carry out 
the socialist revolution in North Vietnam” 
and “to liberate South Vietnam from the rul¬ 
ing yoke of United States imperialists ... in 
order to achieve national unity and complete 
independence and freedom throughout the 
country.” Ho Chi Minh addressed the con¬ 
gress on the need to “step up the socialist 
revolution in the north and ... the national- 
democratic people’s revolution in the south.” 
This, of course, was the familiar communist 
strategy of the two-stage revolution: first a 
national-democratic revolution and then a so¬ 
cialist revolution. 

On December 20, 1960, the creation of a 
“united front” of “national and democratic 
forces,” Mat Tran Dan Toe Giai Phong Mien 


Nam, or the National Front for the Liberation 
of South Vietnam (NFLSV) was announced. 
Its manifesto, broadcast by Radio Hanoi on 
January 29,1961, and again on February 11, 
outlined a ten-point program for the over¬ 
throw of the Saigon government, implicitly 
through armed revolution, and the forma¬ 
tion of a “broad national-democratic coali¬ 
tion administration” to “negotiate” with the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam on “reunifi¬ 
cation.” 

Viet Cong activities in South Vietnam con¬ 
tinued to increase and were repelled with the 
assistance of increasing United States rein¬ 
forcements. Saigon’s difficulties were aug¬ 
mented by the problems surrounding the 
Diem family, which culminated in a coup 
against them in November 1963. During this 
and the subsequent period regular units of the 
North Vietnamese army appeared in the 
battles in South Vietnam, and by February 
1965 United States military combat and sup¬ 
port units, later joined by troops from Aus¬ 
tralia, the Republic of China, the Republic of 
Korea, New Zealand, the Philippines, and 
Thailand, entered the war. 

In 1965 both the Soviet Union and Com¬ 
munist China were assisting North Vietnam in 
its effort to sustain the war. The Soviet Union 
was supplying heavy machinery, fighter 
planes, ground-to-air missiles, and other weap¬ 
ons. The Chinese were providing military 
goods, as well as military and civilian techni¬ 
cians. Both have exacted payment from North 
Vietnam. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

Although Ho Chi Minh was the paramount 
leader of the Vietnamese party, he did not 
stand alone in the apparatus of the Lao Dong. 
He held together a strong leadership group 
which, as to be expected, was full of personal 
and political rivalries. When the party was 
renamed in 1951, its politburo included Ho 
Chi Minh and twelve other members, at least 
four of whom were powerful enough to be 
considered in their own right and as possible 
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successors to Ho: Le Duan, first secretary and 
youngest leader in the party; Pham Van Dong, 
premier of the Democratic Republic of Viet¬ 
nam and close associate of Ho; Vo Nguyen 
Giap, deputy premier, minister of defense, 
commander of the people’s army, and hero of 
Dien Bien Phu; and Truong Chinh, leader of 
the pro-Peking faction within the party. 

The party leadership is composed chiefly 
of intellectuals. Some, such as Pham Van 
Dong, are from aristocratic families whose 
members served in the senior ranks of the 
mandarinate. Others are from peasant families 
that were able to provide their sons with edu¬ 
cation; Giap, for example, has a doctorate in 
political economy. Although peasants and ur¬ 
ban workers make up the general party mem¬ 
bership, the upper-echelon leaders and the 
members of the fronts and the military—the 
“linking cadres,” who are active in one or 
more of the party and front organizations— 
have had some degree of westernized educa¬ 
tion and can be said to represent intellectuals 
and middle-class elements. 

According to its official records, in 1960 
the party had 500,000 members, increased 
from 20,000 in 1946. 5 A 1953 party study 
indicates that of 1,855 key positions, at least 
1,365 were held by intellectuals and descend¬ 
ants of the bourgeoisie, while only 351 and 
139, respectively, were held by peasants and 
workers. No comparable data are available 
for later years, but there is little reason to 
suppose that these proportions have substan¬ 
tially changed. 

The Viet Cong military activities in South 
Vietnam are directed by the high command of 
the People’s Army of Vietnam, under close 
supervision of the party apparatus in Hanoi. 
The Central Research Agency, a separate in¬ 
telligence branch with headquarters in Hanoi, 
is directed by a committee which in 1965 
included Premier Pham Van Dong and De¬ 
fense Minister Vo Nguyen Giap. Its principal 
function is to expedite the war effort. 

The National Liberation Front of South 
Vietnam, the more common name for the 
NFLSV, headed in 1965 by Nguyen Huu Tho, 


is directed by its central committee through a 
Committee for Supervision of the South. The 
highlands and coastal zones and the south and 
southwestern provinces, including the Me¬ 
kong delta, are administered by a separate 
executive committee operating in Hanoi, 
whose activities include propaganda, training, 
subversion, and upkeep of military bases. The 
NFLSV comprises a variety of organized units 
from each significant segment of Vietnamese 
society—soldiers, peasants, youths, workers, 
women, and intellectuals. Its structure paral¬ 
lels the Lao Dong’s political and military or¬ 
ganization, including the fiction that it repre¬ 
sents groups and parties other than the 
communists. 

In December 1961 a new organization, the 
People’s Revolutionary Party (Dang Nhan 
Dan Cach Mang), was formed to play the role 
of a separate South Vietnamese communist 
party to lend currency to the fiction that the 
communists in the south are independent of 
those in the north. 

THE SINO-SOVIET DISPUTE 

The Democratic Republic of Vietnam, de¬ 
pendent on aid from both Communist China 
and the Soviet Union, has attempted to steer a 
cautious path in the Moscow-Peking rift. In 
1961, when the Chinese Communist delega¬ 
tion walked out of the twenty-second con¬ 
gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, Ho also left the meeting, but he re¬ 
mained in the Soviet Union to keep relations 
cemented. On his return to Hanoi he praised 
Albania, thus “clearing the slate” with Peking. 
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An alliance signed in Warsaw on May 14, 
1955, by the Soviet Union, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic Re¬ 
public, Hungary, Poland, and Rumania creat¬ 
ed the Warsaw Treaty Organization (WTO) as 
a joint political and military organ for the 
“collective security” of the East European 
communist bloc. The contracting parties 
agreed to consult “in all important interna¬ 
tional questions that affect their common 
interests” and to establish a joint command of 
their armed forces. 


Political considerations affecting the WTO 
are handled by the organization’s Political 
Consultative Committee. The irregularly con¬ 
vened sessions of the committee are attended 
by representatives from two distinct levels of 
government: most meetings are attended by 
foreign ministers or their deputies who ana¬ 
lyze current affairs and resolve minor ques¬ 
tions; “summit meetings,” attended by the 
chiefs of governments, the first secretaries of 
the respective communist parties, and the 
ministers of the armed forces, gather occa- 
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sionally when major decisions must be made. 
The presence of party secretaries at high-level 
WTO meetings is a unique feature in commu¬ 
nist international relations. In practice, the 
decisions of summit meetings of the WTO 
Political Consultative Committee are imposed 
by the Soviet Union. Hence the meetings serve 
chiefly to convey Soviet views and policies to 
the governments of communist-ruled states 
and to present to the outside world a fagade of 
unanimity of action in the communist bloc. 

Since October 1961, when at the twenty- 
second congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union Khrushchev denounced the 
leadership of the Albanian party for its pro- 
Peking attitudes, Albania has been only a 
“paper member” of the WTO. It has declined 
to participate in all subsequent meetings, but 
nevertheless has not been expelled from the 
organization. 

The principal military roles of the WTO 
consist in mapping joint strategy, standard¬ 
izing armaments and supplies, and directing 
joint maneuvers. Maneuvers involving military 
units from several member states were held in 
October 1963 in East Germany, in August 
1964 in Bulgaria, and in October 1965 again 
in East Germany. In 1965 Soviet Marshal Ivan 
I. Iakubovskii was commander in chief of all 
WTO forces and Soviet General Mikhail I. 
Kazakov was chief of staff. The ministers of 


armed forces of the member states are depu¬ 
ties to the commander in chief, and for liaison 
purposes the commander in chief has his own 
representatives in the command of each allied 
army. In 1965 the estimated strength of the 
joint armed forces of the WTO was about 2 
million men (including only those Soviet 
forces stationed in East Germany, Hungary, 
and Poland). 

An English translation of the Warsaw trea¬ 
ty appears in the United Nations Treaty 
Series, vol. 219, part I, p. 24ff., and in Ruth C. 
Lawson (ed.), International Regional Organi¬ 
zations, New York, 1962, pp. 206-210. For 
more detailed information on the WTO see: 

Meissner, Boris (ed.): Der Warschauer Pakt: 
Dokumentensammlung, Cologne, Wissen- 
schaftund Politik, 1962. 

Staar, Richard F.: The Communist Regimes in 
Eastern Europe: An Introduction, Stan¬ 
ford, Calif., Hoover Institution, 1967 
(chapter on WTO). 

WITOLD S. SWORAKOWSKI 


1. The Warsaw Treaty Organization is mentioned in 
several articles in this Handbook. Although the WTO 
is not an organization of communist parties but 
rather an organization of communist-led states, this 
short note explaining its character is added as a 
convenience to the reader. 


THE WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION 


The Women’s International Democratic Fed¬ 
eration (WIDF) was founded on December 
1, 1945, at a Congress of Women sponsored 
by the communist-controlled Union of 
French Women (Union des Femmes 
Francises, UFF). The women’s organiza¬ 
tions that participated in the congress came 


from some forty different countries; nearly 
all, however, were communist controlled. 
Thus, from the outset, the WIDF has been 
dominated by communists; no noncommu¬ 
nist women’s organizations of any impor¬ 
tance have joined the federation. 
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HISTORY 

Partly as a result of its homogeneous nature, 
and partly because of its general member¬ 
ship’s (as opposed to its leadership’s) pri¬ 
mary concern with nonpolitical matters, the 
WIDF has not been confronted with any 
major dissensions within its ranks. Thus, the 
WIDF’s 1949 ouster of its Yugoslav 
affiliate—an action taken in response to 
Yugoslavia’s expulsion from the Cominform 
in 1948—did not result in any significant 
disaffection from the federation’s 
membership. 

In its furthering of Soviet interests, and 
with little potential for internal dissent, the 
WIDF has been free to operate with relative 
impunity. It has had close relations with 
most of the other international communist 
front organizations, particularly with the 
World Council of Peace (WCP). The WIDF’s 
president from its inception has been 
Eugenie Cotton, president of the UFF and a 
member of the WCP presidential committee. 
The WIDF has also cooperated frequently 
with the World Federation of Democratic 
Youth over the defense of children and with 
the World Federation of Trade Unions over 
the rights of women workers. It was in 
conjunction with a campaign mainly coordi¬ 
nated by the WCP that the WIDF sent an 
International Investigating Commission to 
Korea in May 1951, at the invitation of the 
North Korean ministry of propaganda, to 
study “the atrocities committed by the 
aggressors.” The commission produced a 
report accusing the United Nations forces of 
atrocities, which the WIDF later published as 
a pamphlet entitled We Accuse. A year later, 
in May 1952, the WIDF sent its then vice 
president, Monica Felton, to Korea to sup¬ 
port the “germ warfare” charges that were 
being directed at the United Nations troops, 
principally by the WCP and the International 
Association of Democratic Lawyers. Mrs. 
Felton claimed to have seen “full proof’ 
that bacteriological warfare was being waged 
against the Chinese and North Koreans. 


The WIDF supported the WCP in cam¬ 
paigns against nuclear tests but, like the 
WCP, protested only against those carried 
out by the United States, Great Britain, and 
France. In this context, the WIDF organized 
an International Assembly of Women for 
Disarmament in December 1959 in Kungalv, 
Sweden, and in March 1962 held a similar 
gathering in Vienna. 

The WIDF has tended to set up a number 
of subsidiary organizations and committees. 
One of the first to be set up, in February 
1947, was the Permanent Committee for 
Women’s Questions in Colonial Territories. 
This committee sent commissions of inquiry 
to Southeast Asia in 1948 and to North 
Africa in 1949, and sponsored a conference 
in Bamako, Mali, in January 1962. In 1951 
the WIDF created an International Commit¬ 
tee for the Defense of Children; in April of 
the following year this committee organized 
in Vienna an International Conference for 
the Defense of Children. A Permanent Inter¬ 
national Committee of Mothers was set up at 
a WIDF-sponsored World Congress of 
Mothers, held in July 1955 in Lausanne. 
This group appeared to take over the func¬ 
tions of the Committee for the Defense of 
Children; it held further meetings in Febru¬ 
ary 1956 (Geneva), April 1957 (Lausanne), 
and February 1958 (Sofia). By 1959 it 
seemed to have become defunct. In April 
1960 in Copenhagen the WIDF sponsored an 
International Assembly of Women, which 
created an International Liaison Bureau. The 
bureau, which has headquarters in Copen¬ 
hagen and a secretariat in Brussels, is mainly 
concerned with establishing contact with 
other women’s organizations and securing 
support for the WIDF. In November 1962 it 
organized a World Forum on Children’s 
Education, held in Brussels. One of the 
WIDF’s most active subsidiary organizations 
is the International Solidarity Committee 
with South Vietnam, set up to mobilize 
support for communist forces in the Viet¬ 
nam conflict. First proposed by the WIDF 
bureau in December 1963, the committee 
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was founded in July 1964. It originally 
consisted of forty-six members from 
twenty-nine countries but has since ex¬ 
panded its representation. 

The WIDF has had little success in orga¬ 
nizing regional activities in the developing 
countries, and by the end of 1965 its only 
significant meeting outside Europe had been 
a Seminar on Mother and Child in Africa, 
held in Bamako, Mali, in August 1965. Asa 
possible consequence, the Sino-Soviet con¬ 
flict erupted in the WIDF later than in other 
front organizations. It was not until its fifth 
congress in Moscow on June 24-29, 1963, 
that the WIDF was faced with the Chinese 
delegates’ disruptive activities, which several 
times brought the proceedings to a standstill. 
Similar attempts were made by the Chinese 
to disrupt meetings at WIDF council sessions 
in Sofia, October 1964, and in Salzburg, 
October 1965. At the Moscow congress the 
Chinese were supported by delegations from 
Albania, Brazil, Indonesia, Japan, North 
Korea, Mozambique, Nepal, Venezuela, Viet¬ 
nam, and Zanzibar. Although there appeared 
to have been attempts by the Chinese to set 
up a rival organization to the WIDF, by the 
end of 1965 no such group had emerged. 
Partly in response to the Chinese challenge, 
the WIDF at its Moscow congress elected a 
number of high-level communist party offi¬ 
cials to its leadership, among the most 
prominent being the chairman of the Com¬ 
munist Party of Spain, Dolores Ibarruri (“La 
Pasionaria” of civil war days), who became 
honorary vice president. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

Membership is open to women’s organiza¬ 
tions, groups of women, and in exceptional 
cases, individuals. The WIDF claims to have 
eighty-three affiliated organizations, contact 
with groups in many other countries, and a 
total membership of over 200 million. Origi¬ 
nally headquartered in Paris, the WIDF was 
expelled by the French government in 
January 1951 and has since operated from 
East Berlin. 


The highest WIDF organ, the congress, is 
supposed to meet every four years. Com¬ 
prised of representatives of affiliated organi¬ 
zations plus some individual members, it 
elects the WIDF president and council. The 
council meets annually and controls activi¬ 
ties between congresses. Each affiliated or¬ 
ganization must have at least one representa¬ 
tive on the council, the total number of 
members being fixed by the congress. The 
council elects the WIDF bureau and secre¬ 
tariat. The bureau, consisting of the presi¬ 
dent, vice presidents, secretary-general, and 
ordinary members, meets at least twice a 
year. It is assisted by the secretariat, com¬ 
prising a secretary-general, various secre¬ 
taries, and a treasurer. Until 1958, the WIDF 
also had an executive committee of some 
thirty members. This body was abolished at 
the fourth WIDF congress. 

The WIDF held consultative status B with 
UNESCO from July 1948 to November 
1952, at which time it was relegated to the 
register (or “Special List”). The federation 
was granted Category C status in 1962. 
From 1947 to 1954 the WIDF held Category 
B status with the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council; in 1954, however, it was 
deprived of all status—a situation which still 
obtained at the end of 1965. 

PRESS ORGAN 

The only regular publication of the WIDF is 
Women of the Whole World, published 
monthly from 1951 through 1965 and quar¬ 
terly since January 1966. 


CONGRESSES OF THE WIDF 

1st (founding) congress, November- 

December 1945, Paris 

2d congress, December 1948, Budapest 

3d congress, June 1953, Copenhagen 

4th congress, June 1958, Vienna 

5th congress, June 1963, Moscow 

MILORAD POPOV 


THE WORLD COUNCIL OF PEACE 


The “world peace” movement headed by the 
World Council of Peace (WCP) dates from 
August 1948 when a “World Congress of 
Intellectuals for Peace” in Wroclaw, Poland, 
set up an organization called the Interna¬ 
tional Liaison Committee of Intellectuals for 
Peace, headed by the French communist 
scientist, Professor Frederic Joliot-Curie. 
This committee, together with the Women’s 
International Democratic Federation, spon¬ 
sored a First World Congress of Peace 
Partisans, in Paris on April 20-25, 1949. 
(Part of the meeting had to be held in Prague 
because the French government refused visas 
to a number of delegates from the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe.) The Paris gath¬ 
ering alone was attended by 2,000 delegates 
from seventy-five countries; it launched a 
World Committee of Partisans for Peace, 
which in November 1950, at a Second World 
Peace Congress in Warsaw, was renamed the 
World Peace Council. Originally based in 
Paris, the World Peace Council was expelled 
in 1951 by the French government. It 
moved first to Prague and then, in 1954, to 
Vienna. When the occupation forces with¬ 
drew and Austria regained independence, the 
World Council of Peace (this name having 
been adopted meanwhile) was permitted to 
remain on the condition that it would 
observe Austrian laws. On February 2, 1957, 
the Austrian ministry of the interior an¬ 
nounced that the WCP had been banned and 
its offices closed because it “interfered in 
the internal affairs of countries with which 
Austria has good and friendly relations” and 
its activities were “directed against the inter¬ 
est of the Austrian State.” Though invited 
back to Prague, the WCP remained in Austria 
and continued its operations from the same 


address under the cover of an ostensibly new 
organization, the International Institute for 
Peace. 

HISTORY 

The WCP has been more successful than other 
communist front organizations in winning 
noncommunist support. From the beginning 
it attracted a number of neutralists, interna¬ 
tionalists, pacifists, and left-wing socialists. 
The diversity of its membership has, how¬ 
ever, led to difficulties, and its officers have 
had more trouble than those in other front 
organizations in keeping the membership on 
line with Soviet policy. Nonetheless, the 
WCP has occupied a central position in 
communist propaganda since 1949, when 
the Cominform designated the peace move¬ 
ment as the “pivot of the entire activity of 
the Communist parties and democratic orga¬ 
nizations.” 1 

The WCP’s main activity has been to 
organize worldwide campaigns, often involv¬ 
ing the mass collection of signatures to 
support appeals. The first of these was 
formulated at a meeting of the Partisans for 
Peace, held in Stockholm on March 15-19, 
1950. The so-called Stockholm Appeal 
demanded prohibition of the atomic bomb; 
asked that the government which first used 
it be treated as a war criminal; and, finally, 
demanded strict international control to 
ensure that the ban was carried out. The 
Appeal, which reflected Soviet concern with 
the United States nuclear superiority, was 
allegedly signed by 482,482,198 persons. In 
February of the following year, at the first 
council meeting of the newly formed World 
Peace Council held in East Berlin, another 
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Appeal was launched in support of a cam¬ 
paign calling for a Five-Power Conference 
(United States, Soviet Union, Great Britain, 
France, and Communist China) to settle 
disputes, including the Korean War. At the 
end of the year it was claimed that 
612,522,504 signatures had been collected. 

The WCP’s campaigns against the United 
Nations intervention in Korea became in¬ 
creasingly strident following a meeting of 
the organization’s executive bureau in Oslo 
in March 1952. At the initiative of Chinese 
representatives an investigative commission 
was sent to Korea to substantiate claims that 
United Nations troops were engaging in 
bacteriological warfare. This WCP-initiated 
venture, which received the full support of 
other front organizations and was broadly 
publicized, did not include participation of 
such bodies as the International Red Cross 
or the World Health Organization, their 
offers to assist in the investigation having 
been rejected. The commission’s Report on 
Germ Warfare in Korea (1952) asserted that 
UN troops had indeed used “bacteriological 
weapons.” Both the report and the subse¬ 
quent campaign were finally exposed when 
after the Korean armistice former prisoners 
returned and related how “confessions” of 
germ warfare had been forced out of them 
by torture. 

In December 1952 in Vienna the WCP 
sponsored a World Congress of Peoples for 
Peace. Attended by 1,904 delegates from 
eighty-Five countries, the congress was adver¬ 
tised as a nonpartisan affair, not confined to 
the WCP’s affiliates. Although assurances 
were given that free discussion would pre¬ 
vail, the congress turned out to be undisguis- 
edly communist-controlled. It failed so 
badly that Pierre Cot, a communist- 
sympathizer and leader of both the peace 
organization and the International Associa¬ 
tion of Democratic Lawyers, stated after¬ 
wards that the WCP would have to adopt 
new methods and speak a new language if it 
were to be successful. 2 


During 1953 and 1954 the WCP was 
primarily concerned with expressing opposi¬ 
tion to the presence of Western military 
bases in foreign countries, and with cam¬ 
paigning against the European Defense Com¬ 
munity and West German rearmament. 

In June 1954 in Stockholm, the WCP 
held a carefully camouflaged Meeting for the 
Relaxation of International Tensions. This 
took place with very little publicity, unlike 
other WCP meetings, and succeeded in at¬ 
tracting a number of noncommunists, many 
from developing nations. The Stockholm 
meeting was followed in April 1955 by a 
Conference of Asian Nations for the Relaxa¬ 
tion of International Tensions, held in Delhi. 
This second meeting founded an Asian Peo¬ 
ples’ Solidarity Committee, which at a con¬ 
ference in Cairo in 1958, was to be incorpo¬ 
rated into a broader Afro-Asian Peoples’ 
Solidarity Committee, an organization which 
by 1963 was to provide a milieu for 
considerable Sino-Soviet conflict. 

At its meeting in Vienna in January 1955 
the WCP presidential committee issued an¬ 
other Appeal, similar to the 1950 Stockholm 
Appeal. By the end of the year the WCP 
announced that it had collected 
655,963,811 signatures. But by mid-1955 
notable changes occurred in WCP pro¬ 
nouncements, reflecting the new stance of 
“peaceful coexistence” advocated by the 
Soviet Union. An attenuation in WCP’s 
attacks against the West was evident during 
the World Assembly for Peace, held in 
Helsinki on June 22-29, 1955, which was 
attended by 1,647 delegates. 

The first major instance of dissension 
within the WCP leadership occurred a year 
later, at the time of the 1956 Hungarian 
uprising. Following the suppression of the 
revolt by the Soviet military, the WCP 
executive bureau held a meeting in Helsinki 
on November 18-19. A statement subse¬ 
quently issued stated that “serious differ¬ 
ences” existed both in the WCP and in the 
national peace movements and that it was 
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“impossible to formulate an agreed evalua¬ 
tion of events.” 

The WCP held its fifth major gathering— 
the Congress for Disarmament and Interna¬ 
tional Cooperation—in Stockholm, on July 
16-22, 1958. It was attended by 1,264 
delegates from seventy-eight countries. While 
no reference was made to Hungary, the 
congress was the occasion for repeated criti¬ 
cism of Anglo-French intervention in the 
1956 Suez crisis and for general condemna¬ 
tions of alleged Western neocolonialism in 
the developing countries. The Stockholm 
meeting was the first one over which Joliot- 
Curie no longer presided; the French scien¬ 
tist was to die in August of that year. At a 
council meeting in Stockholm on May 8-13, 
1959, the post of president was replaced by 
a twenty-four-member presidential commit¬ 
tee, with Professor John D. Bernal (Great 
Britain) as its chairman. 

In the latter part of 1961 the WCP was 
confronted with two-pronged criticism. Fol¬ 
lowing the resumption of Soviet nuclear 
testing, the WCP expressed its “regret that 
the Soviet Government has, however reluc¬ 
tantly, found it necessary to resume test¬ 
ing.” The peace movement attempted to 
justify the tests on the grounds that they 
were made necessary by alleged Western 
threats to use force over Berlin. The WCP’s 
partisanship—in March 1960 it had declared 
that it would “accept no excuses for resum¬ 
ing” tests—was criticized by several of its 
national affiliates, including the Japanese, 
Italian, and Austrian. Another challenge to 
the WCP leadership became evident at a 
council meeting in Stockholm on December 
16-19 of the same year. The Chinese delega¬ 
tion criticized the WCP for advocating 
disarmament as the only way to achieve 
peace, and claimed that developing countries 
should, in fact, increase their military 
strength in order to combat imperialism. 
This Chinese thesis was reiterated repeatedly 
at subsequent WCP meetings: the World 
Congress for Disarmament and Peace, Mos¬ 
cow, July 9-14, 1962; the presidential com¬ 


mittee meeting, Malmo, Sweden, March 2-3, 
1963; the council meeting, Warsaw, Novem¬ 
ber 28-December 2, 1963; the presidential 
committee meeting, Budapest, April 25-27, 
1964; and the World Congress for Peace, 
National Independence and General Disar¬ 
mament, Helsinki, July 10-15, 1965. In 
addition to expressing their opinions, the 
Chinese often disrupted the proceedings, in 
some instances bringing them to a complete 
standstill. They did not, however, attend the 
November 1965 presidential committee 
meeting, held in Budapest. There were indi¬ 
cations in 1962 that the Chinese were 
attempting to revive the 1952 WCP-founded 
Peace Liaison Committee for the Asian and 
Pacific Regions (PLCAPR) as a rival to its 
parent body. By the end of 1965, however, 
the PLCAPR had limited itself to issuing 
occasional statements in support of Chinese 
policy. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

The WCP is organized on a national basis. No 
figure of the total number of members has 
ever been given, but in 1965 National Peace 
Committees from more than eighty coun¬ 
tries were affiliated. 

Since its inception the WCP has on a 
number of occasions changed its organiza¬ 
tional structure. With John Bernal’s retire¬ 
ment in July 1965 from the post of chair¬ 
man of the presidential committee, further 
organizational modifications were adopted 
for consideration; by the end of the year, 
however, no decisions had been made. The 
leading body of the WCP in 1965 was its 
twenty-four-member presidential committee; 
it met at least twice a year and set policy. 
The presidential committee was assisted by a 
six-member permanent secretariat. The 
WCP’s council, comprising individual “peace 
fighters,” leaders of National Peace Commit¬ 
tees, and representatives of other front 
organizations, had a membership of some 
500. The council is supposed to meet at least 
once every two years—from 1951 through 
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1965 it met thirteen times. The WCP also 
had an executive bureau, consisting of the 
presidential committee, the secretariat, and 
about seventy ordinary members; its latest 
meeting took place in 1960. The exact 
organizational function of the WCP- 
organized mass congresses is difficult to 
ascertain. 

The WCP has never had consultative 
status with the United Nations or with any 
of its agencies. 

A subsidiary organization of the WCP is 
the Vienna-based International Institute for 
Peace (IIP), set up in 1957 to provide a legal 
cover for the WCP’s secretariat and thus 
circumvent its expulsion. In 1965 it was 
headed by the Reverend James G. Endicott 
of Canada, a member of the WCP presiden¬ 
tial committee. The organs of the IIP are the 
general assembly, which is supposed to meet 
at least once every three years; the executive 
committee, meeting every six months; the 
presidium, which is the governing body of 
the IIP and consists of the president, secre¬ 
tary, and treasurer; and the technical secre¬ 
tariat. 

PRESS ORGANS 

Up to 1965 the WCP published a monthly 
journal, Horizons, which was issued from 
Paris, in thirteen languages. At the end of 
1965 the only regular publication of the 
WCP was the monthly Bulletin of the World 
Council of Peace, published in Vienna in 
English, French, German, Russian, and 


Spanish. The HP’s Department of Refer¬ 
ence and Research issues three publications: 
Series 1 —Current Documents and Papers', 
Series 2—Current Articles, Interviews and 
Statements', and Series 3—Nuclear Energy- 
Documentation on Its Military or Peaceful 
Use . Series 1 and 2 are supposed to appear at 
least once a month in English, French, 
German, and Spanish, and Series 3 every two 
months in English and French. 

CONGRESSES OF THE WCP 

First World Congress of Peace Partisans, 
April 1949, Paris 

Second World Peace Congress, November 
1950, Warsaw 

World Congress of Peoples for Peace, 
December 1952, Vienna 
World Assembly for Peace, June 1955, 
Helsinki 

Congress for Disarmament and International 
Cooperation, July 1958, Stockholm 
World Congress for Disarmament and Peace, 
July 1962, Moscow 

World Congress for Peace, National Indepen¬ 
dence, and General Disarmament, July 
1965, Helsinki 

MILORAD POPOV 


1. “Resolution of the Information Bureau of the 
Communist Parties,” For a Lasting Peace, for a 
People’s Democracy , November 29, 1949, p 1. 

2. Defense de la paix (Paris), no. 20, January 1953, 

p. 6. 


THE WORLD FEDERATION 
OF DEMOCRATIC YOUTH 


The origins of the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth (WFDY) date back to the 
late fall of 1941, when a number of youth 
groups, many of whose members had moved 
to Great Britain from continental Europe in 
response to German occupation of their 
homelands, formed an International Youth 
Council. In November of the following year 
the council held a conference at which it 
officially transformed itself into the World 
Youth Council (WYC). While the WYC 
assumed a number of technical functions, 
such as relief work, its primary purpose was 
political—to further the struggle against the 
Axis powers. The Soviet Union evidenced 
considerable interest in the developments 
within the WYC, and it would appear that its 
influence within the organization’s leader¬ 
ship was significant, with five of the WYC’s 
seven-member executive committee being 
communists or communist sympathizers. In 
November 1945 the WYC sponsored a World 
Youth Conference in London, which was 
attended by 437 delegates and 148 observers 
from sixty-three countries, representing an 
estimated 30 million persons. The WYC was 
disbanded at the conference, making way for 
the new World Federation of Democratic 
Youth. Although youths of varied political 
persuasions attended the WFDY’s founding 
conference, communists were elected to 
most of the federation’s key executive 
positions. 

HISTORY 

With the deterioration of East-West relations 
in 1947, the WFDY assumed an increasingly 
hostile attitude toward any opposition to 
Soviet views and policies. One of the first 
major demonstrations of its ideological align¬ 


ment was the First World Youth Festival, 
which it organized jointly with the Interna¬ 
tional Union of Students. The festival, held 
in Prague on July 20-August 17, 1947 and 
attended by some 20,000 persons from 
sixty-seven countries, was the occasion for 
highly invective propaganda against Western 
countries, particularly the United States. 
During the following two years the WFDY’s 
sectarian stance hardened even further, re¬ 
sulting in the disaffiliation of most of the 
WFDY noncommunist membership. In 
August 1949 youth organizations from 
thirty-seven countries founded the indepen¬ 
dent World Assembly of Youth (WAY). At 
the same time, the WFDY held its second 
congress in Budapest, scheduling it to coin¬ 
cide with the Second World Youth Festival 
on August 14-28, which was also held in the 
Hungarian capital. The festival, boycotted 
by most noncommunist organizations, was, 
according to WFDY claims, attended by 
some 10,000 youths from eighty countries. 
It distributed The Manifesto for Peace , 
adopted at the WFDY congress, which con¬ 
demned the “warlike preparations” of the 
capitalist countries,” led by the American 
“imperialists,” attacked NATO and the Mar¬ 
shall Plan, alleged violation of democratic 
freedom in “imperialist” countries, and 
appealed to youth to support the “invincible 
army of peace partisans headed by the 
mighty Soviet Union.” 

Conforming to its pro-Soviet alignment, 
and in response to the 1948 expulsion of 
Yugoslavia from the Cominform, the WFDY 
in January 1950 expelled its Yugoslav affili¬ 
ates, describing the latter as “traitors to the 
cause of peace and democracy, and deserters 
to the camp of the imperialist warmongers.” 
A final occasion for the WFDY to prose- 
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lytize its sectarian views—before Stalin’s 
death and the consequent modification in 
the Soviet stance—was the Third World 
Youth Festival, held in East Berlin on 
August 5-19, 1951. At an estimated cost of 
50 million dollars, the festival gathered 
together some 26,000 young people from 
104 countries. The two dominating themes 
at the festival were the communist victory in 
China and attacks against the United Nations 
intervention in Korea. 

Stalin’s death in March 1953 had a 
tempering effect on the WFDY’s anti- 
Western militancy. In the summer of that 
year, the federation held its third congress 
(July 25-30) and sponsored the Fourth 
World Youth Festival (August 2-16), both 
held in Bucharest. The festival was attended 
by 29,000 youths from 111 countries, at an 
estimated cost of between 50 and 75 million 
dollars. The WFDY ceased demanding com¬ 
plete support from noncommunist organiza¬ 
tions and suggested “limited support” on 
specific “nonpartisan” issues. Compared 
with former years, there were fewer direct 
and vituperative attacks on the West by 
delegations from communist countries. 
These attacks were left instead to commu¬ 
nists in delegations from colonial or neutral 
states. The Soviet Union’s continuing inter¬ 
est in retaining the WFDY’s allegiance, how¬ 
ever, was indicated by the appointment to 
the post of the federation’s first vice presi¬ 
dent of Aleksandr Shelepin, who five years 
later was to become the head of the Soviet 
Committee for State Security. Elected presi¬ 
dent of the WFDY was Enrico Berlinguer, 
who in the 1960s was to become a leader of 
the Italian Communist Party. 

The fifth youth festival was organized in 
Warsaw in July-August 1955. Attended by 
30,000 youths from 115 countries, it 
reflected—in its deemphasis of ideological 
issues—the line of “peaceful coexistence” 
then favored by the Soviet Union. 

In January 1951 the WFDY had been 
expelled from its headquarters in Paris and 
had moved to Budapest. During the Hungar¬ 


ian uprising in 1956 it moved its headquar¬ 
ters temporarily to Prague. The events in 
Hungary engendered the only occasion in 
the 1950s for a minor difference of opinion 
within the WFDY’s leadership. In a state¬ 
ment issued on December 6, 1956, the 
WFDY regretted “the tragic events” in 
Hungary, indicating that there had been 
“differences of opinion over their 
interpretation.” 

The WFDY’s fourth congress and the 
Sixth World Youth Festival were both held 
in the summer of 1957 in the Soviet Union. 
The Moscow festival and the Kiev congress 
were oriented primarily toward attracting 
the support of young people from devel¬ 
oping areas. This concern of the WFDY had 
been evident as early as February 1948, 
when the federation had sponsored a South- 
East Asia Youth Conference in Calcutta. The 
WFDY, however, had tended to concentrate 
its activities in Latin America, organizing 
conferences in Cuba (March 1947), Mexico 
City (August 1948), and Sao Paulo (Febru¬ 
ary 1955). The major theme that dominated 
the Moscow festival was that of anticolo¬ 
nialism, and delegates from developing areas 
were given preferential treatment, such as 
special accommodations. The festival attrac¬ 
ted 35,000 participants; it was to be the last 
youth festival to be relatively free of contro¬ 
versy. In 1959 and 1962 the WFDY held 
gatherings in noncommunist European 
countries—Austria and Finland, respectively. 
These gatherings, with a lowered participa¬ 
tion of 18,000 (Vienna) and 10,800 
(Helsinki), offered an opportunity for signif¬ 
icant noncommunist dissenting opinion. 

By the mid-1960s the WFDY was con¬ 
fronted with two-pronged opposition from 
the Chinese and the Cubans. The Sino-Soviet 
conflict was evident in the WFDY as early as 
1960; it did not develop into a major issue, 
however, until 1963. At an international 
seminar on colonialism, held in Algiers in 
April 1963, the Chinese delegation attacked 
the Soviet policy of “peaceful coexistence” 
and called for greater support for the revolu- 
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tionary “national liberation” movements. 
Having failed to obtain significant support 
for their views, the Chinese walked out of 
the meeting. In August of that year, at a 
meeting of the WFDY secretariat, the 
Chinese criticized the federation’s support 
for the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, noted that 
the WFDY’s leadership was not representa¬ 
tive of youth but composed of “paid Soviet 
agents,” and, again, left the meeting. The 
main support for the Chinese came from the 
Indonesians; thus, a WFDY executive com¬ 
mittee meeting held in Djakarta in January 
1964 had to be canceled because the 
Indonesians, encouraged by the Chinese, 
insisted on excluding certain delegates. 
Although attempts were made by the 
Chinese to create a rival international youth 
movement, by the end of 1965 such an 
organization had not been founded. Chinese 
opposition to the WFDY was increasingly 
evidenced in the form of boycotts of WFDY 
meetings and conferences. 

Cuban opposition to the WFDY devel¬ 
oped from 1964 and had motivations some¬ 
what similar to those of the Chinese, with 
accusations directed against the WFDY’s 
lack of “revolutionary fervor.” Cuban criti¬ 
cisms undercut much of the federation’s 
work in Latin America. Apart from a Latin 
American Youth Congress held in Havana in 
July-August 1960, the WFDY succeeded in 
holding only one other major gathering in 
Latin America—a Latin American Youth 
Conference, held in Santiago, Chile, in 
March 1964. Since 1964 the WFDY has 
confined its Latin American activities to 
issuing periodical statements of solidarity 
with the youth of Latin America. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

According to the constitution of the WFDY, 
all youth organizations and other organiza¬ 
tions which contribute to the safeguarding 
or to the activities of young peisons are 
eligible for membership. In 1965, the 


secretary-general the WFDY, Francis Le Gal, 
claimed that “organizations in over 100 
countries, representing over 100 million 
youths” had joined the federation’s ranks. 1 
The assembly (until August 1957 known as 
the congress) is the highest body of the 
WFDY, and all affiliated organizations are 
represented at its meetings, which are sup¬ 
posed to take place every three years. The 
assembly elects an executive committee, 
which is supposed to meet at least twice a 
year and which comprises some fifty-five 
members, including the WFDY’s officers. 
The latter are represented in the bureau, 
which is under the direction of the executive 
committee. The bureau meets when neces¬ 
sary and is responsible for the day-to-day 
work of the WFDY; it is assisted by a 
secretariat, with secretaries in charge of (1) 
regional commissions for Europe, Asia, 
Africa, North America and Australia, Latin 
America, and the Middle East, and (2) 
special departments for International Soli¬ 
darity, Peace and National Independence, 
Youth Rights, Press and Information, Rela¬ 
tions with International Organizations, and 
Finance and Administration. 

The WFDY has a number of subsidiary 
organizations: 

The International Committee of Children’s 
and Adolescents’ Movements, founded in 
1957 and claiming affiliated organizations 
in twenty-five countries. 

The International Bureau of Tourism and 
Exchanges of Youth, set up in March 
1960, which claims to have full members 
in thirteen countries and a number of 
corresponding members. Describing its 
work in an interview published by the 
Czechoslovak Youth Union organ, Mlada 
Fronta , November 2, 1965, Ryszard 

Tyrluk (Poland), director of the bureau, 
stated: “Some youth organizations can¬ 
not or do not want to cooperate with 
WFDY directly and the first steps for 
bringing them in touch with the interna¬ 
tional progressive youth movement lead 
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through this very department.” 

The International Sports Committee for 
Youth, established in March 1960. Apart 
from organizing events in connection 
with the World Youth Festivals the com¬ 
mittee has not been very active. 

The International Committee of Solidarity 
with South Vietnam, set up in February 
1963. Its aim is to further the cause of 
the “democratic” forces in the Vietnam 
conflict. 

The WFDY works in close cooperation 
with the International Union of Students, 
with which it cosponsors the World Youth 
Festivals. It also regularly participates in the 
activities of the World Council of Peace, and 
has regular contact with the World Federa¬ 
tion of Trade Unions, particularly on ques¬ 
tions regarding young workers. 

The WFDY lost its consultative standing 
with UNESCO in 1950; in 1965 it obtained 
Category C status. 

PRESS ORGANS 

The principal organ of the WFDY is World 
Youth, a magazine that has been published 
since 1946. Until 1963 it appeared monthly 
in English, French, Russian, Spanish, 
Chinese, Hungarian, and Rumanian, and 
bimonthly in Arabic and Swedish. In 1963 it 
appeared monthly only in Hungarian, Polish, 


Rumanian, and Russian, and bimonthly in 
German, English, French, and Swedish. At 
the end of 1963 the Hungarian, Polish, 
Rumanian, and Russian editions were com¬ 
pletely discontinued, and the magazine con¬ 
tinued to appear only quarterly in the 
remaining languages. WFD Y News is a 
monthly newssheet published in English, 
French, and Spanish editions. The WFDY 
publishes an annual WFDY Diary which 
reports details of its activities. 

CONGRESSES AND ASSEMBLIES 
OF THE WFDY 

1st (founding) congress, November 1945, 
London 

2d congress, September 1949, Budapest 
3d congress, July 1953, Bucharest 
4th congress, August 1957, Kiev 
5th assembly, August 1959, Prague 
6th assembly, August 1962, Warsaw 
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THE WORLD FEDERATION 
OF SCIENTIFIC WORKERS 


The World Federation of Scientific Workers 
(WFSW) was founded at the initiative of the 
British Association of Scientific Workers^ 
Eighteen organizations of scientists from 
fourteen countries were represented at the 
inaugural conference held in London on 
July 20-21, 1946. Although communists and 
their sympathizers took over the leadership 
of the WFSW shortly after its inception, the 
federation, in contrast to other international 
communist front organizations, succeeded in 
retaining the affiliation of many of its 
noncommunist members. Soviet scientists 
were not represented in the WFSW until 
1952. 

HISTORY 

The first president of the WFSW, who 
remained in that post until his death in 
1958, was Professor Frederic Joliot-Curie, a 
Nobel Prize winner and member of the 
central committee of the French Communist 
Party. In view of Joliot-Curie’s simultaneous 
presidency of the World Council of Peace 
(WCP), the views and policies of the WCP 
were reflected by the WFSW. With its 
headquarters in London, the WFSW’s pro¬ 
nouncements have generally been couched in 
relatively moderate language; this has not, 
however, precluded a steadfast support of 
Soviet views and contentions. Thus, in one 
of its first dramatically partisan actions and 
in response to Yugoslavia’s 1948 expulsion 
from the Cominform, the WFSW expelled its 
Yugoslav affiliate in 1949. In contrast to 
reactions to similar ousters in other front 
organizations, this action did not precipitate 
mass resignations of the WFSW’s noncom¬ 
munist members. Noncommunist members 


also seemed to acquiesce to the WFSW’s 
militant involvement during the Korean War 
in the campaign waged against the United 
Nations intervention. One of the actions of 
the WFSW was to send an “International 
Scientific Commission” to China and Korea, 
which subsequently published “scientific 
proof” of the Chinese allegations that UN 
forces were waging bacteriological warfare. 
It was later found that the allegations had 
been based on faked photographs and forced 
“confessions” by prisoners. During the 
period from 1947 to Stalin’s death in 
1953—years in which the WFSW followed its 
most ideologically sectarian course—only 
three noncommunist national affiliates left 
the federation: the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, and South Africa, all in 1951. 

One of the leit-motifs in WFSW policy 
has been its repeated warnings about the 
dangers of nuclear weapons in general and of 
nuclear tests in particular. Its protests have 
invariably been directed against the United 
States, Great Britain, and France, never 
against the Soviet Union. Although an at¬ 
tempt was made in September 1961 by 
Professor Cecil F. Powell, president of the 
WFSW and successor to Joliot-Curie, to 
protest against the Soviet Union’s resump¬ 
tion of atmospheric testing, his action was 
rescinded by the WFSW, which emphasized 
that Powell had only expressed his personal 
opinion. The WFSW created in 1957 a 
Nuclear Hazards Committee, which worked 
closely with the WCP’s Vienna-based Inter¬ 
national Institute for Peace; by the end of 
1965, however, the committee appeared to 
have ceased functioning. 

In the early 1960s the WFSW was con¬ 
fronted with criticism from both the right 
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and the left. Its partisan intervention in 
foreign affairs had finally elicited a signifi¬ 
cant response, particularly from the non¬ 
communist elements in its British and 
French affiliates. In 1962, these affiliates 
threatened to leave the WFSW if statements 
continued to be issued without their agree¬ 
ment. Since that time the WFSW leadership 
has tended to be more cautious for fear of 
losing its only important affiliates in the 
West. The WSFW was also faced with a 
growing challenge from its Chinese affiliates. 
Already evident in 1959-1960, the Sino- 
Soviet conflict in the WFSW increased pro¬ 
gressively. By 1962 the Chinese delegates 
were disrupting WFSW meetings by chal¬ 
lenging the agenda, putting up resolutions 
condemning both United States and Soviet 
policy, and seeking support for their views 
among the delegates from Africa and Asia. 
Relations worsened after the signing in the 
summer of 1963 of the Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty, which the WFSW supported but the 
Chinese opposed. In September of that year 
the Chinese opened a “Peking Center of the 
WFSW,” claiming that it was in implementa¬ 
tion of a resolution passed by the WFSW 
executive council in September 1962 autho¬ 
rizing an Asian regional center. The Peking 
Center was set up without the knowledge of 
the WFSW headquarters and as a rival to it. 
The claim that it was an Asian branch of the 
WFSW was exposed when the Chinese in¬ 
vited Africans, Latin Americans, and other 
non-Asians to its first meeting. At the end of 
1965 the Chinese were still sending delegates 
to WFSW meetings; the only major activity 
of the Peking Center was the convening in 
August 1964 of an International Scientific 
Symposium in Peking. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

Membership in the WFSW is open to organi¬ 
zations of scientific workers or to individual 
scientists in countries where no affiliated 
organization exists. The federation does not 
publish exact membership figures; by the 


end of 1965, however, it was claiming about 
300,000 members. The WFSW has affiliated 
organizations in twenty-three countries, and 
individual members in a further twenty-four. 
The only large noncommunist affiliation is 
that of the British Association of Scientific 
Workers, which in 1965 had a membership 
of some 17,000. 

The governing body of the WFSW is the 
general assembly, which meets every two or 
three years. Between these meetings an 
executive council is responsible for leading 
the work of the federation. Since regular 
meetings even of the executive council are 
difficult to arrange, its powers are delegated 
to the bureau, which meets more frequently. 
The executive council, according to the 
WFSW constitution, consists of twenty-seven 
members, of whom seventeen, including the 
elected officers, are chosen on an individual 
basis and ten are regional representatives. 
The executive council is elected by the 
assembly, except for its regional members, 
who are elected by their respective regions. 
The WFSW bureau comprises the president, 
vice president, treasurer, and chairman and 
vice chairman of the executive council; the 
chairman of the editorial board of WFSW 
publications; and the heads of the regional 
centers. In addition there are seven ap¬ 
pointed officers—the secretary-general, assis¬ 
tant secretary-general, and five honorary 
assistant secretaries—who participate in the 
work of the bureau but have no voting 
rights. They are responsible for a major part 
of the WFSW’s organizational work and 
operate from an office in Paris. 

In 1965 the WFSW obtained consultative 
status Category B with UNESCO (it had 
previously held Category C); it has no status 
with the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council. 


PRESS ORGANS 

Scientific World is the official organ of the 
WFSW and is issued quarterly in English, 
French, German, Russian, Chinese, and 
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Spanish; it was first published in January 
1957. The WFSW Bulletin is issued irregu¬ 
larly to members only, in English, French, 
German, Russian, and Chinese; it has ap¬ 
peared since April 1953, and since the 1960s 
has been used to report official WFSW 
statements and meetings. 

The WFSW has issued in several languages 
a series of booklets under the general head¬ 
ing Science and Mankind. In addition to 
publishing special reports on its assemblies, 
the federation has published a number of 
pamphlets—e.g., Unmeasured Hazards , 
which, issued in 1956 and since then trans¬ 
lated into twelve languages, deals with the 
dangers of atomic radiation. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLIES OF THE WFSW 

1st assembly, July 1946, London 
2d assembly, September 1948, Dobris 
(Czechoslovakia) 

3d assembly, April 1951, Paris and Prague 
4th assembly, September 1953, Budapest 
5th assembly, September 1955, East Berlin 
6th assembly, August-September 1957, 
Helsinki 


7th assembly, September 1959, Warsaw 
8th assembly, September 1962, Moscow 
9th assembly, September 1965, Budapest 

The WFSW has organized several interna¬ 
tional symposiums in conjunction with its 
general assemblies, among which have been 
those on “Science and Planning” and “The 
Training of Students of Science and Tech¬ 
nology” (Helsinki, 1957); “Science and the 
Development of the Economy and Wel¬ 
fare of Mankind” (Warsaw, 1959); “Higher 
Scientific and Technological Education” 
(Moscow, 1962); and “Problems of the 
Advancement of Science in Developing 
Countries and the Role of International 
Scientific Cooperation” (Budapest, 1965). 
In the last three, particular attention was 
paid to the way in which science could help 
newly developing countries. In contrast to 
the assemblies, the symposiums have tended 
to limit themselves to scientific discussions 
and have attracted many scientists uncon¬ 
nected with the WFSW. 

MILORAD POPOV 


THE WORLD FEDERATION 
OF TRADE UNIONS 


The genesis of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions (WFTU) can be traced to an 
initiative by the British Trades Union Con¬ 
gress (TUC), which in November 1943 issued 
invitations to a World Trade Union Confer¬ 
ence, to lay the foundations for postwar 
international trade-union unity. The confer¬ 
ence was held in London on February 6-17, 
1945, and was attended by representatives 
of fifty-three trade-union organizations. It 
appointed a forty-one-member preparatory 
committee, headed by Louis Saillant, 
secretary-general of the French communist- 


controlled General Confederation of Labor 
(Confederation Generate du Travail, CGT), 
to organize the establishment of a permanent 
international trade-union body. At a subse¬ 
quent international trade-union conference, 
held in Paris on September 2-October 8, the 
WFTU was founded. The conference was 
attended by sixty-five trade-union organiza¬ 
tions, representing some 66 million workers. 
Sir Walter Citrine, secretary of the TUC, was 
elected president. The post of secretary- 
general, however, went to the procommunist 
Louis Saillant, and the direction of the 
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WFTU’s department of press and informa¬ 
tion was given to a Soviet nominee. More¬ 
over, under strong Soviet pressure, the head¬ 
quarters of the WFTU were located in Paris, 
placing the administrative machinery of the 
federation in close proximity to the 
communist-dominated CGT. 

HISTORY 

Although differences between communist 
and noncommunist elements within the 
WFTU leadership did not come to a head 
until the summer of 1947, controversy was 
evident as early as 1946, when the WFTU 
secretariat made unsuccessful attempts to 
involve the federation in Germany and 
Japan, while opposing any suggestion of 
assistance to trade unions in the countries of 
Eastern Europe which were in process of 
succumbing to Soviet control. Within the 
WFTU’s executive bureau communists and 
noncommunists appear to have been rela¬ 
tively evenly divided, giving the communist- 
dominated secretariat considerable freedom 
of action to further its political goals. 

The Marshall Plan of 1947 and the 
subsequent European Recovery Program 
(ERP) fostered the first major conflict 
within the WFTU. Although the majority of 
European trade unions had responded favor¬ 
ably to the ERP, the WFTU secretariat’s 
Information Bulletin issued without author¬ 
ity from the WFTU executive a series of 
attacks against the ERP; moreover, it ac¬ 
cused the TUC, the American Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (CIO), and other 
noncommunist trade unions of being “agents 
of American imperialism” and “betrayers of 
trade unionunity.” Attempts by noncommu¬ 
nist unions to organize open discussion of 
the Marshall Plan were repeatedly stalled by 
the secretary-general. 

The communist coup d’etat in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia in February 1948 and the initiation of 
the Berlin blockade in July of the same year 
created further dissension within the WFTU 
leadership. In October the general council of 
the TUC recommended that the WFTU 


temporarily suspend all its operations be¬ 
cause it could no longer reach any agreement 
on what the TUC called “real trade-union 
tasks.” It also stated that if this recommen¬ 
dation were not accepted the TUC would be 
compelled to withdraw from the WFTU. A 
month later, at its convention in Portland, 
Oregon, the CIO took similar action. At the 
final joint session of the WFTU’s executive 
bureau, which met in Paris on January 
17-21, 1949, Arthur Deakin (who had suc¬ 
ceeded Citrine as WFTU president and chair¬ 
man of the TUC) formally presented the 
TUC proposal. When the executive bureau 
refused to endorse the recommended course 
of action, the TUC and the CIO withdrew 
from the WFTU. In the following months, 
trade-union representatives from ten 
countries—Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Ireland, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Sweden, and 
Switzerland—also disaffiliated from the 
WFTU. Since in the meantime the trade- 
union movements in Italy and France had 
themselves split into communist and non¬ 
communist groups—with only the commu¬ 
nist groups remaining in the WFTU—by 
mid-1949 the federation was representative 
only of communist and procommunist trade 
unions. Reporting on the WFTU schism to 
the congress of the TUC in September 1949, 
Arthur Deakin noted: “We started with an 
honest intention, but we were not dealing 
with honest men.” At a conference in 
London on November 28-December 7, 1949, 
a new International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (ICFTU) was formed, in which 
trade unions from fifty-three countries were 
participants, representing some 48 million 
workers. 

The WFTU held its second congress in 
Milan on June 29-July 8, 1949. Although at 
the time of the January break it had had a 
combined membership of 76,072,560, at the 
Milan congress the WFTU claimed 
71,786,515 members—a drop of less than 4 l A 
million, even though the great majority of 
the 48 million trade unionists who formed 
the ICFTU were former members of the 
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WFTU. It would appear that the Milan figure 
was arrived at by arbitrarily raising the 
Soviet and East European membership and 
by the addition of the newly formed East 
German trade unions, with a claimed mem¬ 
bership of 5 million. The 1949 congress also 
attempted to broaden the base of the WFTU 
by setting up a number of Trade Unions 
Internationals (TUIs) representing workers 
of similar or connected trades or crafts, thus 
recruiting local unions which did not, 
through their national centers, belong to the 
WFTU. The founding of the TUIs was also in 
response to the fact that the existing Inter¬ 
national Trade Secretariats (most of which 
were set up before World War II) had refused 
to cooperate with the WFTU and aligned 
themselves with the noncommunists follow¬ 
ing the schism in the federation. The Milan 
congress reelected Louis Saillant as 
secretary-general; Guiseppe DiVittorio, 
member of the Italian Communist Party’s 
central committee and secretary-general of 
the communist-controlled Italian General 
Confederation of Labor (Confederazione 
Generale Italiana del Lavoro, CGIL), was 
elected president. 

From 1949 to 1953 the WFTU reflected 
the Stalinist views and policies of the Soviet 
Union. For a while it appeared to be 
primarily concerned with opposition to the 
ERP. Following the establishment of a spe¬ 
cial International Fund at the Milan con¬ 
gress, the WFTU’s activities extended to 
providing financial support to communist- 
led strikes directed against the implementa¬ 
tion of ERP assistance. The WFTU’s anti- 
ERP campaign, however, proved to be some¬ 
what narrow in scope; moreover, it had the 
disadvantage of being purely negative and 
only applicable to Western Europe. The 
WFTU gradually reoriented its activities, 
giving priority to the campaigns organized 
by the World Council of Peace (WCP). The 
WCP’s “Peace Appeal” (Stockholm Appeal) 
of March 1950 was broadly publicized by 
the WFTU, whose executive bureau urged all 
WFTU-affiliated unions to participate in 


their respective national peace committees 
and to “mobilize [themselves] as distribut¬ 
ing agencies for the journals, literature and 
leaflets of the Peace Movement groups.” The 
WFTU was particularly active in propagan¬ 
dizing the allegations of the WCP and other 
communist organizations that United Na¬ 
tions troops had waged bacteriological war¬ 
fare during the Korean conflict. The WFTU’s 
Soviet orientation extended also to its own 
ranks; thus, following Yugoslavia’s expulsion 
from the Cominform in 1948, the WFTU in 
1950 expelled its Yugoslav affiliates, brand¬ 
ing them as “traitors” and “agents of the 
Fascist Tito clique.” 

The WFTU’s sectarian policies during this 
period resulted in its expulsion on January 
24, 1951, from France for subversive activi¬ 
ties. The WFTU headquarters were moved to 
the Soviet-occupied sector of Vienna, but, 
following Austria’s independence, the feder¬ 
ation was once again expelled, on February 
4, 1956, on the grounds that it had failed to 
live up to its statutes and that its operations 
had endangered Austrian neutrality. The 
WFTU headquarters then moved to Prague. 

Although WFTU pronouncements were 
tempered after Stalin’s death in 1953 and 
the subsequent attenuation of Soviet attacks 
against the West, the federation continued to 
focus its attention primarily on political as 
opposed to trade-union issues. Thus, in 1954 
and 1955 its limited trade-union activities 
were eclipsed by a concerted opposition to 
the creation of a European Defense Com¬ 
munity (EDC). The WFTU organized several 
conferences during this time in protest 
against the EDC, coupling this theme with 
attacks against West German rearmament. 
The WFTU’s political alignment with the 
Soviet Union was also evident during the 
1956 uprising in Hungary, which it branded 
as a “counterrevolution led by Fascist 
groups.” 

The WFTU showed an early concern for 
furthering its interests in the developing 
countries. However, its efforts, which were 
considerably increased as of the mid-1950s. 
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had shown only limited success by the end 
of 1965. The WFTU’s only functioning 
regional bureau was the Workers’ Confedera¬ 
tion of Latin America (Confederation de 
Trabajadores de America Latina, CTAL), 
which was founded in 1938 and became a 
WFTU bureau in 1949. It was run by 
Vincente Lombardo Toledano, a WFTU vice 
president. By January 1964, the CTAL had 
become so ineffective that it was disbanded. 
Since then the WFTU has attempted to 
replace it with a new trade-union center for 
Latin America, ostensibly autonomous but 
in practice under WFTU control. Discussions 
regarding a new center had taken place 
periodically as early as 1961. A meeting held 
to launch it, in Brasilia in January 1964, was 
abortive, but a continuing organization, the 
Permanent Congress for the Trade Union 
Unity of Latin American Workers, was set 
up. 

In Africa, instead of urging African trade 
unions to join it, the WFTU encouraged 
them to support the concept of a Pan- 
African trade-union organization. In May 
1961, the WFTU assisted in the setting up of 
the All-African Trade Union Federation 
(AATUF); it supplied funds and offered a 
number of WFTU-trained Africans to run 
the organization. The establishment of the 
headquarters in Accra, however, enabled 
Ghana’s President Nkrumah to use the 
AATUF to further his Pan-African ambi¬ 
tions, and its trade-union functions became a 
secondary consideration. Africa has figured 
substantially in the WFTU’s intensified train¬ 
ing programs. Meetings organized by the 
federation in Africa, however, have been 
mainly of solidarity committees. Before 
1964 the WFTU was involved in few meet¬ 
ings in the Middle East, but in January of 
that year it cooperated with the Interna¬ 
tional Confederation of Arab Trade Unions 
in setting up an International Trade Union 
Committee for Solidarity with the Workers 
and People of Aden and subsequently in¬ 
creased its activities in the Middle East 
considerably. By the end of 1965, however, 


it had not registered any significant 
breakthrough. 

The WFTU’s inroad into Asia has been 
severely handicapped by the Sino-Soviet 
conflict, which erupted within the federa¬ 
tion at a meeting of its general council in 
Peking May 30-June 9, 1960, when the head 
of the Chinese delegation, Liu Chang-sheng, 
expressed severe criticism of the resolutions 
adopted by the twenty-first congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Rela¬ 
tions deteriorated further at the WFTU’s 
fifth congress in Moscow on December 4-15, 
1961; and on a number of subsequent 
occasions the Chinese disrupted WFTU 
meetings. An attempt by the Chinese, with 
the support of the Indonesian trade unions, 
to create a rival Afro-Asian organization 
proved unsuccessful. Although a call was 
issued in 1962 for an Afro-Asian Workers’ 
Conference, its venue was postponed several 
times, and, following the 1965 abortive 
communist coup d’etat in Indonesia, the 
idea appears to have been dropped. 

At the end of 1965 there appeared to be 
developing a growing dissatisfaction among 
members of a minority group lead by the 
Italian CGIL. This element was increasingly 
critical of the WFTU’s centralism and called 
for greater regional autonomy for WFTU 
affiliate activities. It also criticized the feder¬ 
ation’s continuing attacks against the 
European Economic Community (EEC), 
seeing them as counter-productive, since the 
EEC was an established fact and had been 
accepted by most West European workers. 

ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 

According to its constitution, membership in 
the WFTU is open only to national trade- 
union centers, but in practice many splinter 
groups from noncommunist countries have 
been accepted because most of the national 
centers belong to the ICFTU. In 1965 the 
WFTU claimed a membership of about 140 
million, although over 90 percent of this 
total were from communist countries—60 
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percent from the Soviet Union alone. 

The congress is the highest authority of 
the WFTU and is supposed to be held every 
four years. Each affiliated organization sends 
delegates, the number varying according to 
its membership. The congress elects the 
subsidiary bodies, which include the general 
council, executive committee, secretariat, 
and executive bureau. The general council is 
supposed to meet every two years. In 1965 
it consisted of 165 members, comprising 
eighty-six full and seventy-nine deputy mem¬ 
bers, nominated by affiliated organizations. 
Because of its size the general council is not 
a policy-making body as such. The executive 
committee meets twice a year. In 1965 it 
consisted of seventy-six regular and deputy 
members representing thirty-seven countries 
and the TUIs plus the members of the 
secretariat; its main function has been to 
confirm decisions already taken by the 
executive bureau. The latter consists of the 
secretary-general, assistant secretary-general, 
and (in 1965) eight secretaries. Its functions 
are divided among several departments: Press 
and Information; Relations with National 
Centers; Trade Unions Internationals; Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Questions (including the 
UN); and Administration and Finance. At 
the end of 1965 the president of the WFTU 
was Renato Bitossi, a communist senator 
from Italy; Louis Saillant was still secretary- 
general. 

Most of the TUIs of the WFTU were set 
up in 1949-1950. They include the fol¬ 
lowing: Agricultural and Forestry Workers’ 
TUI (headquartered in Prague); Building, 
Wood and Building Materials Industries’ TUI 
(Helsinki); Chemical, Oil and Allied Workers’ 
TUI (Budapest); Commercial, Office and 
Bank Workers’ TUI (Prague); Food, Tobacco 
and Beverage Industries and Hotel, Cafe and 
Restaurant Workers’ TUI (Sofia); Metal and 
Engineering Industries’ TUI (Prague); Mi¬ 
ners’ TUI (Prague); Public and Allied Em¬ 
ployees’ TUI (East Berlin); Textile, Clothing, 
Leather and Fur Workers’ TUI (Prague); 
Transport, Port and Fishery Workers’ TUI 


(Prague); and World Federation of Teachers’ 
Unions (Prague). 

The TUIs claim a combined membership 
of more than 100 million, but this is mostly 
a part of, and not additional to, the member¬ 
ship of the parent body—the WFTU. 

In the late 1950s the WFTU started 
setting up an increasing number of subsid¬ 
iary bodies to deal with special questions. 
These organizations proved particularly use¬ 
ful in nonaligned countries or in achieving 
collaboration with noncommunist trade 
unionists, since the WFTU’s control of them 
was often disguised. Among the most promi¬ 
nent were: 

The Trade Union Coordination and Action 
Committee of Common Market Coun¬ 
tries; proposed in July 1958, it held its 
first meeting in Paris in September 1958. 
Primarily represented by trade unions 
from Italy, France, and Luxembourg, the 
committee in January 1963 set up a 
liaison office in Brussels for contacts with 
the EEC. In the same year it was super¬ 
seded by a broader World Trade Union 
Committee for Consultation and United 
Action Against Monopolies. 

International Trade Union Committee of 
Solidarity with the Algerian Workers and 
People, founded in Cairo in September 
1958. In 1962 it claimed to represent 
thirty-eight trade-union organizations of 
all continents. Although it was reported 
that it would not be wound up after 
Algerian independence, in 1965 it no 
longer appeared to be active. 

International Trade Union and Legal Com¬ 
mission for the Defense and Extension of 
Trade Union Rights and the Protection of 
Victims of Repression Against Trade 
Unions; its first meeting was held in 
March 1961 in Prague. 

International Trade Union Committee for 
Solidarity with the Workers and People of 
South Africa, established in July 1961. 
International Trade Union Commission of 
Study and Inquiry on East and West 
Germany, established in October 1963. It 
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was supposed to comprise three represen¬ 
tatives from the WFTU, three from the 
ICFTU, and two from neutral trade-union 
centers, but the ICFTU has not cooper¬ 
ated in it. 

Committee for Solidarity with Workers and 
People of South Vietnam; its inaugural 
meeting was held in Hanoi in October 
1963. 

The WFTU is the only international 
communist front organization to enjoy Cate¬ 
gory A status with the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, the Interna¬ 
tional Labor Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 

PRESS ORGANS 

The major organs of the WFTU are World 
Trade Union Movement , a magazine appear¬ 
ing in Russian, English, French, German, 
Spanish, Rumanian, and Japanese, and usu¬ 
ally issued every two months; Trade Union 
Press (until 1959 known as World Trade 


Union News), published fortnightly, also in 
several languages; and News in Brief , a 
monthly bulletin published in English, 
French, Spanish, and Russian. Each TUI 
publishes its own bulletin. 

Every four years the WFTU publishes its 
Report to Congress, covering the four years 
between congresses. 

CONGRESSES OF THE WFTU 

1st congress, October 1945, Paris 
2d congress, June-July 1949, Milan 
3d congress, October 1953, Vienna 
4th congress, October 1957, Leipzig 
5th congress, December 1961, Moscow 
6th congress, October 1965, Warsaw 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


Yugoslav communism came into being in the 
wake of the bolshevik victory in Russia and 
Lenin’s decision to found the Comintern. The 
pre-1914 Yugoslav social democracy was in 
shambles after the end of the war, and several 
radical groups decided to break all ties with 
the Second International and establish a new 
revolutionary party. A peculiarity in the Yu¬ 
goslav case was the role played by a group of 
former Austro-Hungarian soldiers, both Serbs 
and Croats, who were prisoners of war in 
Russia and after the bolshevik revolution had 


formed a Yugoslav communist group in Rus¬ 
sia. This group laid plans fora “revolutionary 
government” to be established in Yugoslavia 
after the end of the war, and on November 20, 
1918, the central committee of the Yugoslav 
section of the Russian Communist Party (Bol¬ 
shevik) started home from Russia. 1 

On March 2, 1919, in greatest secrecy, 
some thirty persons from the various regions 
met in Srem (Vojvodina), led by Nikola Gru- 
lovic and Lazar Vukicevic, members of the 
politburo of the Yugoslav section of the Rus- 
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sian Communist Party. The Yugoslav Commu¬ 
nist Revolutionary League of Pelagicevci 
(Jugoslavenski Komunisticki Revolucionarni 
Savez Pelagicevaca), named after the old so¬ 
cialist tribune Vaso Pelagic, was created at this 
meeting, with a program revolving around the 
central theme of a “single Yugoslav soviet 
socialist republic.” This was the first organ- 
ized group of communists in Yugoslavia. The 
strategic plan of the league was twofold: to 
continue to act clandestinely as a distinct 
group, but to send delegates openly to the 
forthcoming congress of unification of Yugo¬ 
slav revolutionary socialists in order to influ¬ 
ence its policy. 

The congress of unification convened in 
Belgrade on April 20-23, 1919, and was at¬ 
tended by 431 delegates from across the new¬ 
ly created kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. Two main currents dominated the 
congress: the centrists, or “socialist revo¬ 
lutionaries,” as they called themselves (in dis¬ 
tinction from the “rightist” social democrats, 
who boycotted or were not allowed to take 
part in the congress), and the leftist, or com¬ 
munist, followers of the Russian bolsheviks 
(with the Pelagicevci league as a separate 
group in their midst). These two groups 
clashed on many issues but succeeded in 
making a compromise reflected in the name of 
the new party founded at the congress, the 
Socialist Workers’ Party of Yugoslavia (Com¬ 
munist) [Socijalisticka Radnicka Partija, Jugo- 
slavije (Komunista), SRPJ(K)]. The new par¬ 
ty’s “platform of unification” and practical 
program of action” were also a mixture of 
Austro-German orthodox Marxism and revo¬ 
lutionary bolshevism. The congress de¬ 
nounced the Second International and 
declared the new party’s adherence to the 
Third International. A leftist, Filip Filipovic, 
was elected the party’s main secretary, and a 
Pelagicevac, Vladimir Copic, became its tech¬ 
nical (organizational) secretary. 

The centrist-leftist unity did not last long, 
and the internal balance of power within the 
new party quickly shifted to the left. Thus 
when the second party congress convened in 


Vukovar on June 20-24, 1920, the 374 dele¬ 
gates took part in an ideological and political 
confrontation which ended with a full-fledged 
leftist victory. The name of the party was 
changed to Communist Party of Yugoslavia 
(Komunisticka Partija Jugoslavije, KPJ), and 
its leadership was henceforth in communist 
hands with Filipovic and Sima Markovic as 
secretaries. The centrists tried for a while to 
organize an opposition within the party but 
were expelled from it in December 1920. 

All these earliest party leaders—Filipovic, 
Copic, and Markovic—perished in the Soviet 
Union, where they had sought asylum, during 
the Stalin purges of the 1930s. 

After the Vukovar congress the name of 
the party remained unchanged until Novem¬ 
ber 2-7, 1952, when the sixth congress adopt¬ 
ed the name League of Communists of Yugo¬ 
slavia (Savez Komunista Jugoslavije, LCY). 


HISTORY 

1920 to 1929 The years 1919 and 1920 
represented the golden age of Yugoslav com¬ 
munism in the interwar period. At one point 
the party had over 60,000 members, and the 
trade unions it controlled had 300,000 adher¬ 
ents. At the election for the constituent as¬ 
sembly on November 28, 1920, the party 
polled 198,736 votes (12.4 percent) and 
gained fifty-eight seats out of 419. The Yugo¬ 
slav party was considered one of the most 
promising Comintern sections. 

The KPJ’s revolutionary propaganda and a 
series of strikes and demonstrations which it 
fomented or supported caused the govern¬ 
ment to take stern measures, and on Decem¬ 
ber 30, 1920, the government issued an ob- 
znana (announcement) notifying the country 
that all communist organizations, meetings, 
and propaganda were prohibited and party 
offices were closed. The communist deputies 
in the assembly were not affected by these 
measures, but they were cut off from the 
party rank and file. The entire party was para¬ 
lyzed, and its leaders were divided on the 
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problem of how to react. Then in the summer 
of 1921 an attempt on the life of Prince 
Regent Alexander by a former Pelagicevac 
and the assassination of Milorad Draskovic, 
the minister of the interior and author of the 
obznana , by a member of the secret commu¬ 
nist terrorist group Red Justice induced par¬ 
liament to issue on August 1 a “law on 
protection of the state” which banned the 
communist party altogether. It was forced 
underground and remained in illegality until 
the dismemberment of Yugoslavia during 
World War II. 

These blows against the KPJ were very 
effectively the end of 1921 the party leader¬ 
ship had disintegrated (some abandoned com¬ 
munism, some withdrew from political life 
altogether, some were imprisoned, some es¬ 
caped abroad, and others continued the illegal 
struggle in a variety of new forms), and the 
rank and file melted away. The party’s demise 
would have been complete had it not been for 
the survival of communism in Russia. 

These difficulties were compounded by 
the emergence of factional struggles, both in¬ 
side and outside the country. Clashes of per¬ 
sonalities first and then a conflict over the 
party attitude toward the national question in 
Yugoslavia prevented the restoration of party 
unity and led the Comintern to intervene and 
actually impose its own tutelage on the party. 
The national question was indeed a hard one 
for the Yugoslav communists. The Vukovar 
congress had solemnly subscribed to the prin¬ 
ciple of Yugoslav national unity, and in 1923 
Markovic published two theoretical works ar¬ 
guing that national unification could only 
help the unfolding of a pure class struggle, 
while national bickerings would hinder it. The 
same year the Comintern criticized Marko- 
vic’s views, and the reversal of the Vukovar 
standpoint was spelled out at the fifth Comin¬ 
tern congress in 1924. One paragraph of the 
congress’s resolution on the national question 
in Yugoslavia stated that “the general slogan 
about the right of peoples to self-determina¬ 
tion, on which the KPJ insists, must express 
the demand for separation of Croatia, Slo¬ 


venia, and Macedonia from Yugoslavia and 
their transformation into independent repub¬ 
lics.” This inept slogan did not help the party 
in its efforts to recapture its lost influence, 
while the feuding factions failed to achieve 
the unity of leadership. 

1929 to 1941 In a supreme effort to heal 
intraparty feuds, the Comintern sent “Com¬ 
rade Ercoli” (Palmiro Togliatti) to deliver a 
harsh speech at the fourth KPJ congress, 
which took place in Dresden at the beginning 
of November 1928 and was attended by only 
twenty-two persons. Togliatti’s attacks were 
directed at the party’s intellectual leaders, 
particularly Sima Markovic. The congress un¬ 
reservedly hailed the decisions of the sixth 
congress of the Comintern (July-September 
1928) and elected a completely new party 
leadership dominated by those who had al¬ 
ready been trained in the Comintern’s politi¬ 
cal schools. Jovan Malisic-Martinovic was 
nominated political secretary and Djuro Dja- 
kovic organizational secretary. 

In February 1929 the new party leaders 
decided to stage an armed insurrection against 
the authoritarian regime of King Alexander. 
The decision was taken in application of the 
new “class-against-class” tactic of the Comin¬ 
tern. A more ruinous policy could hardly have 
been devised. A real armed insurrection never 
took place, but the meager party cadres were 
pitted against and largely destroyed by the 
Yugoslav police. Six secretaries of the party’s 
youth organization and Djuro Djakovic, 
among others, perished. Twenty years later 
Tito called the entire endeavor “stupid and 
irresponsible” and blamed Martinovic for 
causing the “decimation of the small number 
of party members.” The indictment was justi¬ 
fiable, but the culprit was wrongly chosen. 
Martinovic was hardly a man to decide party 
policy; if anyone had been responsible it was 
the Comintern. In fact, the Comintern found 
Martinovic expendable, and in 1930 he was 
replaced as secretary-general by Anton Mav- 
rak. A new central committee was appointed, 
only to be dismissed by the Comintern two 
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years later for not showing any progress. At 
that time, in 1932, the party membership 
reached its lowest figure ever, 200 members. 
Another party leadership was designated, 
with Milan Gorkic (Josip Cizinski), a Comin¬ 
tern functionary, as secretary general. 

Under Gorkic’s leadership, the KPJ began a 
slow climb toward recovery. At the party’s 
clandestine fourth conference, held inLjublja- 
na in December 1934, some progress was re¬ 
corded. The popular-front line adopted by the 
seventh Comintern congress (July-August 
1935) considerably helped the Yugoslav par¬ 
ty. Echoing the new Comintern course, the 
KPJ politburo announced that the claim to 
secession of any part of Yugoslavia should be 
abandoned. In August 1936 the party began 
to dispatch volunteers to the civil war in 
Spain; 560 Yugoslav party members fought in 
units of the International Brigades, and those 
who survived gained military and revolution¬ 
ary experience which they used to advantage 
during World War II in Yugoslavia’s partisan 
warfare. 

The popular-front recovery of the KPJ dur¬ 
ing the middle 1930s unfolded under strange 
conditions. In the Soviet Union Stalin’s 
purges claimed not only the initial Yugoslav 
party leaders, but the entire team of Comin¬ 
tern-appointed secretaries. Martinovic, Mav- 
rak, Gorkic, and scores of others who had 
sought refuge in the Soviet Union or were 
there attending Comintern schools perished at 
the hands of Soviet police. At one time the 
Yugoslav party was on the verge of being 
officially dissolved. The Comintern’s Georgi 
Dimitrov personally intervened and decided 
to give a last chance to Josip Broz (Walter, as 
he was known at that time in Comintern cir¬ 
cles) to try to revamp what seemed to be a 
hopelessly divided and inefficient party. 
Actually, Broz was handpicked by the Comin¬ 
tern as the only trustworthy Yugoslav com¬ 
munist. To merit such conficence and to 
emerge as the sole and undisputed leader of 
the party he had to prove his fitness in the 
deadly game which Milovan Djilas described 
in the following way: “There was no one to 


stand behind the Yugoslavs [during the 
purges]; rather, they dug graves for one 
another in their race for power in the party 
and in their zeal to prove their devotion to 
Stalin and to Leninism.” 4 

After his nomination in the fall of 1937 as 
secretary general, Josip Broz, subsequently 
called Tito, did a great deal to revive the party. 
His new leadership included several young and 
able professional revolutionaries in their 
twenties, among them Aleksandar Rankovic, 
Edvard Kardelj, and Milovan Djilas. He trans¬ 
ferred the center of the party’s action to 
Yugoslavia and thoroughly cleansed it of “ali¬ 
en and vacillating elements.” He was indeed 
the only interwar KPJ leader who succeeded 
in “bolshevizing” the party. He himself 
stressed, in an article written in the fall of 
1939, that the KPJ “is proceeding along the 
same road taken by the heroic bolshevik party 
of the Soviet Union, learning from its experi¬ 
ence as described in the History of the All- 
Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks /” 

Tito’s leadership finally gave the Comin¬ 
tern an effective and disciplined section in 
Yugoslavia. The party followed faithfully all 
the twists and turns of Stalin’s foreign policy; 
it was militantly antifascist before the Hitler- 
Stalin pact of August 1939 and became “de¬ 
featist” afterward. In domestic politics it 
emerged as strictly a cadre party, whose mem¬ 
bership rose steadily, 5 but which nevertheless 
remained until the outbreak of the war in 
Yugoslavia more a militant sect than a power¬ 
ful movement. It achieved considerable suc¬ 
cess in organizing cells in high schools and 
universities (the University of Belgrade was its 
stronghold) but failed in its efforts to create a 
large antifascist popular front with other op¬ 
positional parties.. Similarly, communist influ¬ 
ence among the peasantry and in larger indus¬ 
trial centers was marginal, and infiltration of 
the army and the state administration was 
negligible. 

The ‘ People's Liberation Struggle” Two 
events totally altered the KPJ’s dim prospects. 
The first was the dismemberment of Yugo- 
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slavia in April 1941 by Nazi Germany and its 
allies; the collapse of the Yugoslav state and 
its replacement by foreign occupations and 
domestic chaos enhanced the operative pos¬ 
sibilities of the communists, whose cells had 
remained intact throughout the country. 
Comintern discipline still dictated passivity, 
but the KPJ was eager for action. The second 
and decisive event was Germany’s attack on 
the Soviet Union on June 22, 1941. Imme¬ 
diately after receipt that same day of a Comin¬ 
tern telegram asking for help, the central com¬ 
mittee issued a proclamation emphatically 
pledging unconditional support of the Soviet 
Union. On July 1 another telegram from the 
Comintern called for partisan warfare, and on 
July 4 the central committee issued a call for a 
general armed uprising. 

From the very beginning of the uprising 
the KPJ concentrated in its hands both the 
conduct of military operations and the direc¬ 
tion of political developments. The prewar 
party military committees, transformed into 
leading centers for the new “people’s libera¬ 
tion partisan detachments,” were directed by 
members of the party politburo. Tito himself 
became military commander of the partisan 
detachments of Yugoslavia. The “people’s lib¬ 
eration struggle” had two fundamental pur¬ 
poses in the eyes of the party leadership: one, 
with international significance, was “to sup¬ 
port through an armed uprising the first coun¬ 
try of socialism”; the other, essentially inter¬ 
nal, was to transform the national war of 
liberation into a socialist revolution. 6 The 
KPJ was finally in a position to implement the 
lessons learned during its Comintern appren¬ 
ticeship: “Calling people to arms and securing 
its leading role in the people’s uprising,” 
wrote Aleksandar Rankovic in 1942, “our 
party has honorably paid its debt to the peo¬ 
ple, has justified the obligations assumed at 
the seventh congress of the Communist Inter¬ 
national.” 

The outward image that the party pre¬ 
sented after July 1941 to Yugoslavia, and 
later to the rest of the world, was quite differ¬ 
ent. The KPJ’s real revolutionary aims were 


hidden behind official appeals to all the patri¬ 
ots and all the Yugoslav nationalities to join a 
common antifascist front. The people’s libera¬ 
tion struggle was projected above all as genu¬ 
inely democratic and genuinely Yugoslav. 
“The National Liberation Movement of Yugo¬ 
slavia is in its essence an all-peoples’, national, 
and democratic one,” stated a declaration 
signed on August 8, 1944, by Tito as the 
president of the National Committee of Yugo¬ 
slavia (in fact a partisans’ self-appointed gov¬ 
ernment, established in 1943 as rival to the 
royal government in exile, stationed in Lon¬ 
don). “We are, therefore, underlining once 
more that the leadership of the National Lib¬ 
eration Movement in Yugoslavia concerns it¬ 
self with the only and most important aim— 
the struggle against the invader and his aides 
and creation of a democratic, federative 
Yugoslavia, and not establishment of commu- 
nism, as some of our enemies claim.” Tito 
himself recognized this solemn war promise as 
only a political strategem, for he was to say 
four years later: “This statement was, of 
course, a correct one at that time.” 

The people’s liberation struggle unfolded 
with many ups and downs. Cooperation be¬ 
tween the communist-led partisans and the 
first resistance movement in Yugoslavia, 
launched in May 1941 by the pro-Western 
cetniks under Colonel Draza Mihajlovic, 
ended in the fall of the same year, and the 
ensuing battle became a merciless civil war. At 
several points the partisan forces were on the 
verge of collapse and used such extreme meas¬ 
ures as the establishment of “proletarian 
shock brigades” in combating their foreign 
and domestic enemies. The Comintern itself, 
anxious to preserve the antinazi alliance, ob¬ 
jected to such radical moves, at odds with its 
own moderating and struggle-by-stages coun¬ 
sel. Moreover, while, according to Tito in No¬ 
vember 1942, “profound faith in the strength 
and might of the Soviet Union, in the strength 
and might of the Red Army, sustained us [the 
partisans] while we were overcoming all the 
difficulties we endured during these past 
eighteen months,” 8 the partisans did not ac- 
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tually receive Soviet military aid until the 
spring of 1944. However, for strictly military 
reasons the Western Allies had been supplying 
the partisans abundantly with war materiel 
since May 1943. At the end, the entry of the 
Soviet Red Army into Yugoslavia and the fact 
that British and American troops were absent 
settled the issue of the civil war in favor of the 
partisans and permitted the KPJ to capture 
political power in Belgrade in the fall of 1944. 

The Tito-Stalin Conflict Of the 12,000 
party members with which the KPJ entered 
the people’s liberation struggle, 9,000 per¬ 
ished during the war, but the struggle also 
served as a reservoir of new members. Accord¬ 
ing to official data, the party membership at 
the end of the war was 141,066. 9 This was the 
primary unit which took upon itself the total 
transformation of the country. 

In domestic affairs the party moved quick¬ 
ly to renege on its war promises of a postwar 
democratic order. A joint government with 
some representatives of prewar democratic 
parties who had returned from London (Ivan 
Subasic, Milan Grol, Juraj Sutej), established 
in March 1945, did not last more than five 
months; in August they were maneuvered into 
resigning. On November 29 the Federal Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of Yugoslavia was proclaimed 
and the monarchy was abolished without the 
formality of the promised plebiscite. The Peo¬ 
ple’s Front (Narodni Front), under the com¬ 
plete control of the KPJ, was used to elimi¬ 
nate other political figures or groups which 
showed any inclination toward political in¬ 
dependence. Along with these measures, there 
was a complete reorganization of both the 
state apparatus and the army. By 1948 two- 
thirds of the federal and republican employ¬ 
ees were party members, and Tito announced 
at the fifth congress of the KPJ in 1948 that 
“over 94 percent of the commanding cadre of 
our army are communists whom our party 
educated during the war or before it.” This 
also applied to the state security, whose care¬ 
fully selected members were organizing a huge 
control system over the lives of all citizens, 
including party members. 


Stern measures of economic collectiviza¬ 
tion followed the political regimentation of 
the country. A law in December 1946 on 
nationalization of private enterprises trans¬ 
ferred economic initiative to the state; the law 
on agrarian reform of August 23, 1945, 
amended every subsequent three years, dealt, 
in Tito’s words, “the first hard blow to the 
capitalist elements in the villages,” and laid 
the foundation of socialist ownership in agri¬ 
culture. The first Five-Year Plan of economic 
development, adopted in April 1947, repre¬ 
sented a full-fledged transition to a rigidly 
planned economy whose fundamental target 
was the building up of heavy industry. 

Yugoslavia’s new constitution, passed on 
January 31,1946, had as a conspicuous model 
the Stalin constitution of 1936. A few months 
earlier, in June 1945, Edvard Kardelj had 
confided to the Soviet ambassador to Yugo¬ 
slavia that Yugoslav-Soviet relations “should 
be based on the prospect of Yugoslavia be¬ 
coming in the future a constituent part of the 
U.S.S.R.” 10 Yugoslav foreign policy was also 
bursting with intransigence and militancy. 
Even before the end of the war in Europe Tito 
had attempted to seize and to hold Trieste by 
force; in 1946 two American military planes 
had been shot down; Yugoslavia was actively 
helping the communist rebels in Greece, and 
the Yugoslav representatives at the founding 
meeting of the Cominform, in September 
1947 in Poland, hailed the radicalism of their 
own party as a paragon of revolutionary vir¬ 
tue. A self-confident party, intoxicated by its 
revolutionary success, was imposing a reckless 
tempo on the country and was rightfully con¬ 
sidered the most aggressive communist party 
in the world. 

This self-propelled militancy, at odds with 
Moscow’s plans and timetable, angered Stalin, 
who opposed every communist move not ini¬ 
tiated or approved by himself. After a secret 
exchange of letters between the Soviet and 
Yugoslav central committees, Stalin decided 
to settle accounts with Tito by expelling the 
KPJ from the Cominform on June 28, 1948. 
The Soviet act of excommunication was ex¬ 
tremely harsh in substance and offensive in 
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form. It condemned the Yugoslav commu¬ 
nists for “betraying the cause of international 
solidarity of the working people” and for 
taking up “a position of nationalism.” It casti¬ 
gated the party leaders for “boundless ambi¬ 
tion, arrogance, and conceit,” for their devia¬ 
tions in domestic and foreign policy, and for 
their “anti-Soviet stand . . . borrowed from 
the arsenal of counterrevolutionary Trotsky¬ 
ism.” It appealed to the “healthy elements” 
within the party to replace Tito and his hench¬ 
men. 1 1 

On his side, at the fifth KPJ congress, held 
a month after the excommunication, Tito re¬ 
futed “the monstrous accusations of our par¬ 
ty and its leadership” but promised that “we 
shall work with all our might to mend the 
relations between our party and the [Soviet 
party].” This was the last KPJ congress at 
which the chanting “Stalin-Tito” drowned Ti¬ 
to’s words. 

For several months after the fifth congress 
domestic radicalism, particularly in the eco¬ 
nomic field, was increased to prove to Mos¬ 
cow that its accusations were unjustified. 
However, the increased hostility of the Soviet 
Union and other communist states, which 
threatened to isolate Yugoslavia economical¬ 
ly, placed Tito in a dilemma: he had either to 
capitulate to Stalin, which would mean loss of 
power and perhaps of life, or to turn for 
economic help and political protection to the 
vilified West. The United States in particular 
was the power able—and willing—to help him 
to survive. “Titoism” was thus born not out of 
Tito’s rebellion against Stalin, but out of his 
self-defense against Stalin’s onslaught. 

Titoism Conflict with Stalin forced the 
KPJ leadership to abandon many features of 
socioeconomic life that had simply been 
copied from the Soviet prototype. The most 
important departures from what was now re¬ 
provingly called “bureaucratic centralism” 
were introduced in the economic sphere. Tito¬ 
ism can largely be identified with these inno¬ 
vations: “. . . worker-management of enter¬ 
prises, decentralized planning and control of 
an economic system that is relatively competi¬ 


tive and free (although not private) and social¬ 
ist at the same time, and decollectivized, pri¬ 
vately owned agriculture.” 12 This process be¬ 
gan on July 2, 1950, with the enactment ot a 
law on workers’ councils which, at least in 
theory, transferred to the elected workers’ 
representatives general responsibility for 
operation of enterprises, including the de¬ 
termination of production norms, remuner¬ 
ation of personnel, and distribution of in vest¬ 
ments and surpluses. Since then Tito’s new 
economic system has undergone numerous 
changes, the most significant of which was the 
introduction on July 24, 1965, of a general 
economic reform designed to spur economic 
activity and to eliminate persistent weak¬ 
nesses. 

The economic de-Stalinization of Yugo¬ 
slavia was accompanied by other reforms: 
constitutional alterations culminating in a 
new 1963 constitution with its specific feder¬ 
alist features and rearrangements of the ex¬ 
ecutive-legislative relationship; administrative 
reforms emphasizing the autonomy of com¬ 
munes, considered thenceforth to be the basic 
units of a decentralized social life; and aban¬ 
donment of party dictates in the realm of 
cultural and artistic life, such as the previously 
imposed “socialist realism.” Similarly, es¬ 
trangement from the communist East opened 
Yugoslavia to the West in terms of easy travel, 
the exchange of public information and 
printed matter, and cultural and scholarly 
contacts. 

De-Stalinization in Yugoslavia was to a 
large extent determined by the acuity of the 
Stalin-Tito conflict. From the middle of 1949 
to the time of Stalin’s death in March 1953 
the conflict reached extraordinary propor¬ 
tions. Nearly 500 pages of a “white book” 
published in 1951 by th Yugoslav ministry of 
foreign affairs were devoted to examples of 
political and economic forms of aggressive 
pressure against Yugoslavia by the govern¬ 
ment of the Soviet Union and East European 
countries. On the Titoist side, thousands of 
the Yugoslav “Cominformists” were arrested 
and maltreated in jails (particularly in a con¬ 
centration camp on a barren Adriatic island). 
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The sixth party congress in November 1952 
turned into a huge anti-Stalinist demonstra¬ 
tion. In his report to the congress Tito accused 
Stalin of every imaginable crime and declared 
that even Hitler would envy the methods Sta¬ 
lin had used to liquidate entire ethnic groups in 
the Soviet Union. The villain of the congress 
was the “imperialist, bureaucratic, antisocial¬ 
ist” Soviet Union. This was an inverse echo of 
Malenkov’s declaration a few weeks earlier, at 
the nineteenth congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, that Yugoslavia 
had already been converted into an American 
colony. 

Stalin’s death brought a halt to the fury of 
Soviet-Yugoslav mutual vilifications. Stalin’s 
heirs realized that his blind resentment of Tito 
had been pushing Yugoslavia into the hands of 
NATO. Two years and three months after 
Stalin’s death Khrushchev made a “Canossa” 
trip to Yugoslavia, with a plea to forgive and 
forget. As a price for reconciliation, Khru¬ 
shchev subscribed to one of the basic tenets of 
Titoism, the concept that “questions of inter¬ 
nal organization, or differences in social sys¬ 
tems and in forms of socialist development, 
are solely the concern of the individual coun¬ 
tries.” 13 Tito’s eagerness for reconciliation 
was expressed in a letter to the twentieth 
congress of the Soviet party in February 
1956, in which he praised the “tremendous 
triumphs” achieved in the Soviet Union and 
hailed the “Leninist consistency, Firmness, and 
tenacity” of the Russian communists. 

Despite another flare-up in Yugoslav- 
Soviet relations in 1958 and 1959 (the “sec¬ 
ond dispute”), which never reached the pro¬ 
portions of the Tito-Stalin animosity, Stalin’s 
successors, and then Brezhnev after Khru¬ 
shchev, made their accommodation to Tito. A 
joint statement issued on July 1, 1965, 
stressed the “identity and great similarity of 
[Soviet-Yugoslav] views” on international is¬ 
sues. Confident that his domestic power was 
no longer threatened from the East, and put in 
the same category of “revisionists” as the 
Soviets by the Chinese communists, Tito was 
adding his branch of communism—domestic 


independence and alignment with the Soviet 
Union on major international issues—to the 
diversified post-Stalin communist world. 

In one essential respect, both while resist¬ 
ing Stalin and after his death, the Yugoslav 
party was not willing to make a change: it 
refused to relinquish its monopoly of political 
power. The case of Milovan Djilas epitomized 
this point. Djilas’ political itinerary oscillated 
from idolatry of Stalin before and during the 
war to extreme revulsion for his former idol 
after 1948, but his new anti-Stalinism was 
carried further than that of his colleagues in 
the party leadership. In a series of articles in 
the party press organ Borba (Struggle) at the 
end of 1953, Djilas argued that the old KPJ 
was obsolete because of its Stalinist roots, and 
that the new LCY should go even beyond 
Leninism and “gradually take on the charac¬ 
ter of a strong, ideological, widely diffused 
nucleus, [and eventually] lose its party char¬ 
acter.” 1 ^ year later, on December 24, 1954, 
after he had been demoted from all state and 
party functions and had voluntarily resigned 
from the LCY, Djilas appealed for the “forma¬ 
tion of a new democratic socialist party and 
thus for a two-party system.” 15 These views— 
and another direct attack on the morality and 
mentality of LCY leaders and their wives— 
were bitterly assailed at a plenary meeting of 
the LCY central committee in January 1954, 
when Tito warned his listeners: “If we were to 
permit this [unrestricted spreading of Djilas’ 
ideas], within one year our socialist reality 
would cease to exist.” 16 The basic document 
of Titoism—the program adopted by the LCY 
at its seventh congress in April 1958—was 
explicit in stating that “the communists will 
continue the struggle for keeping key posi¬ 
tions of state authority in firm revolutionary 
hands.” 

While maintaining the one-party political 
regime, Yugoslav communists have continued 
with socioeconomic experimentation. This 
continual and contradictory process (three 
divergent economic reforms were introduced 
between 1960 and 1965), which has changed 
the material and psychological outlook of the 
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country, inevitably has affected the role and 
the nature of the party. While it opposes genu¬ 
ine political liberalization, the LCY has lost its 
ideological and moral unity. This phenome¬ 
non, which Milovan Djilas prophesied, was 
depicted with extraordinary frankness in mid- 
1962 in a memorandum of the LCY executive 
committee addressed to the leading organs 
and members of the league: 

We are daily confronted with numerous 
manifestations in economic and political 
life (violation of the rights of working 
people, bureaucracy on all levels and in 
new forms, smothering of democracy, fail¬ 
ure to fulfill responsibility for the safety 
of working people on work, and so on). . . . 
The trend [exists] toward more and more 
frequent manifestations of ideological at¬ 
titudes alien and contrary to the views of 
the League of Communists. This is re¬ 
flected in the intensified manifestations 
of chauvinism, nationalism, particularism, 
of various bureaucratic and petit 
bourgeois-liberal concepts. ... By their 
conduct [some individuals] are active in 
diverse negative directions, in the direc¬ 
tion of ideological dilution, disunity, and 
disintegration of our socialist com¬ 
munity. 17 

ORGANIZATIONS AND MEMBERSHIP 

At the eighth party congress in Belgrade on 
December 7-13,1964, a detailed survey of the 
LCY’s organization and modes of action pro¬ 
vided the following information. The party is 
organized on the principle of democratic cen¬ 
tralism. It is a highly structured hierarchical 
organization, enjoying the monopoly of polit¬ 
ical power in the country. Its basic units are 
set up in industrial and other self-managing 
and work organizations, in local communities, 
in villages, in the Yugoslav People’s Army, and 
elsewhere as the need arises. The LCY’s verti¬ 
cal structure progresses from the commune, 
through the district, the province, and the six 
socialist republics, to the level of Socialist 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. Organs of the 
lower leading bodies (commune, district, 


province) are the conference, committee, con¬ 
trol commission, and audit commission; at the 
two upper levels (the six republics and the 
federation itself) they are the congress, cen¬ 
tral committee, control commission, and 
audit commission. 

The highest organ is the party congress, 
which is supposed to be convened every four 
years by the central committee. The congress 
adopts the party program and the statutes and 
amends them, determines policy, and elects 
the central committee and the control and 
audit commissions. In the interval between 
congresses the LCY is run by the central com¬ 
mittee, which elects the executive committee 
and the secretary general. The executive com¬ 
mittee directs party work between central 
committee meetings. The central committee 
elected at the eighth congress had 155 mem¬ 
bers, the executive committee nineteen, the 
control commission twenty-five, and the 
audit commission fifteen. Josip Broz Tito was 
reelected secretary general, and Edvard Kar- 
delj, Aleksandar Rankovic, and Veljko Vla- 
hovic were elected secretaries of the central 
committee. 

In 1964 the LCY had 35,280 basic units, 
although many of them had very limited 
membership (for example, 5,623 of the units 
had fewer than ten members, and some 960 
fewer than six members). The largest number 
of basic units was in the industrial and com- 
merical enterprises (36.7 percent); the next 
largest number were rural units, which had 
sharply declined (from 46.8 percent in 1957 
to 35.2 percent in 1964). 

Membership statistics indicated social com¬ 
position in 1964 was 36.2 percent workers, 
7.9 percent agricultural producers (peasants), 
38.4 percent office employees, 3.5 percent 
students, 5.6 percent military, and 8.4 percent 
others. The official report of the central com¬ 
mittee submitted to the eighth congress com¬ 
plained that “the inadequate proportion of 
workers and agricultural producers in the 
total membership of the league is a great 
handicap to the development of its social 
structure. The proportion of workers in the 
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league organizations in the enterprises 
dropped from 70.4 percent in 1961 to 67 
percent in 1964. The proportion of [peas¬ 
ants] in the rural organizations dropped from 
38 percent in 1961 to 34.5 percent in 1964.” 
Another significant feature of the statistics is 
that “of all the workers employed in the so¬ 
cialized sector of the economy, only about 15 
percent are members of the League of Com¬ 
munists, while the proportion of other em¬ 
ployees in this sector is 39 percent, and of 
student members 20.8 percent.” 

Of the many mass organizations in Yugo¬ 
slavia, three represent the most important 
fields of activity for the LCY. The largest of 
these is the Socialist Alliance of the Working 
People of Yugoslavia, formerly the People’s 
Front. The Socialist Alliance, which had 
8,126,204 members by the end of 1965, 
serves the purpose of “rallying the broadest 
strata of the working people and mobilizing 
them for political action.” It also represents 
“a most powerful level of the influence of 
communists on the shaping of public opin¬ 
ion.” The leadership of the Socialist Alliance 
includes, along with some noncommunists, 
the highest functionaries of the LCY. The 
Confederation of Yugoslav Trade Unions, 
with 2,754,000 members by the end of 1963, 
also acts in accordance with LCY policy. 
Finally, the Youth League of Yugoslavia (Sa- 
vez Omladine Jugoslavije), with 1,807,000 
members, provides socialist education for 
youth and offers to the LCY an important 
reservoir of future party members. 

By the end of 1965 the membership of the 
LCY had reached 1,046,202. This figure can 
be broken down as follows: 437,034 from 
Serbia, 221,694 from Croatia, 71,128 from 
Slovenia, 132,696 from Bosnia and Herzego¬ 
vina, 68,972 from Macedonia, 35,284 from 
Montenegro, and 79,394in the army. 18 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

With the roots of Yugoslav communism as 
thin as they were, and with Tito’s rule over the 
party and the country so filled with dramatic 
changes of ideological orientation and prac¬ 
tical policies, it is small wonder that the pres¬ 


ent Titoist “center,” or status quo, is assailed 
from various sides in a world that wants 
change in the East no less than in the West. 
Tito may confidently assume that during his 
lifetime (he was born in 1892) he will be able 
to maintain the formal unity of his party and 
country, but his death may lead to develop¬ 
ments no more predictable than were those of 
the three decades of turbulent party history 
with him at the helm. 

PARTY PRESS ORGANS AND RECORDS 

The official organ of the LCY is the news¬ 
paper Komunist, which has appeared weekly 
since May 1, 1957; before that date it was a 
monthly political review. It has four editions 
(Serbo-Croatian, in both Cyrillic and Latin 
script, Slovenian, and Macedonian), and its 
circulation in 1964 was 230,000. A monthly 
theoretical review, Socijalizam , was launched 
in 1958 and had a circulation of 20,000 copies 
in 1965. The daily Borba (Struggle), present 
organ of the Socialist Alliance of the Working 
People of Yugoslavia, also reflects the LCY’s 
official political line. 

The full English text of the LCY statutes 
may be found in Practice and Theory of So¬ 
cialist Development in Yugoslavia, Eighth 
Congress of the League of Communists of 
Yugoslavia, Belgrade, 1965, pp. 261-276. The 
party program, adopted at the seventh con¬ 
gress in April 1958, appears in the same work 
and was also published separately by All Na¬ 
tions Press, New York, 1958. 

While full documentary reports of prewar 
party congresses do not exist in book form, 
the materials of the four postwar congresses in 
separate volumes were published shortly after 
each congress. 

PARTY CONGRESSES AND 
CONFERENCES 

1st (unification) congress, SRPJ(K), April 
1919, Belgrade 

2d congress, KPJ, June 1920, Vukovar 
1st all-Yugoslav conference, July 1922, Vien¬ 
na 

2d all-Yugoslav conference, May 1923, Vien¬ 
na 

3d all-Yugoslav conference, January 1924, 
Belgrade 

3d congress, KPJ, May 1926, Vienna 
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4th congress, KPJ, November 1928, Dresden 

4th all-Yugoslav conference, December 1934, 
Ljubljana 

5th all-Yugoslav conference, October 1940, 
Zagreb 

5 th congress, KPJ, July 1948, Belgrade 

6th congress, LCY, November 1952, Zagreb 

7th congress, LCY, April 1958, Ljubljana 

8th congress, LCY, December 1964, Belgrade 
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APPENDIX 


LIST OF COMMUNIST PARTIES BY COUNTRY, 
WITH NAME CHANGES, 1918-1965 


Prepared by Witold S. Sworakowski 

Note: An asterisk indicates that the party was active at the end of 1965. 


ALBANIA 

1928 

1941 

1948* 


Albanian communist group founded in Moscow. 
Albanian Communist Party founded. 

Adopted name Albanian Party of Labor. 


ALGERIA 

1920 


1935 

1936-62 

1965 


At Tours congress of French Socialist Party its Algerian Federa¬ 
tion voted to join Comintern and become Federation of French 
Communist Party. 

Federation transformed into Communist Party of Algeria. 

Adopted name Algerian Communist Party; repeatedly outlawed 
and reinstated. 

Had disintegrated. 


ANGOLA 

1965* Angolan Communist Party founded; operated underground and in 

exile. 


ARGENTINA 

1918 Jan. 
1918 Dec. 
1963 
1964* 


International Socialist Party founded (probolshevik). 
Changed name to Communist Party of Argentina. 
Outlawed. 

Reappeared under same name. 


ARMENIA 

1920 Communist Party of Armenia founded. 

1922* Became pseudo-autonomous part of Russian Communist Party 

(Bolshevik). 


AUSTRALIA 

1920 

1922 

1922-44 

1944-51 
1951* 


Communist Party of Australia founded. 

Changed name to United Communist Party of Australia. 

Adopted name Communist Party of Australia, Section of the 
Communist International. 

Changed name to Australian Communist Party. 

Returned to name Communist Party of Australia. 


AUSTRIA 

1918 Communist Party of German Austria founded. 
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AUSTRIA (continued) 

1919 

1933 

1945* 

Changed name to Communist Party of Austria. 

Dissolved by government; went underground. 

Reemerged into legality. 

BELGIUM 

1921 

1940-45 

1945* 

1962* 

Communist Party of Belgium founded. 

During German occupation illegal, underground. 

Reappeared after war. 

Belgian Communist Party, Marxist-Leninist founded (pro-Chinese). 

BELORUSSIA 

1918* 

Communist Party of Belorussia founded as part of Russian Com¬ 
munist Party (Bolshevik). 

BOLIVIA 

1938* 

1940 

Revolutionary Workers’ Party founded (Trotskyist). 

Party of the Revolutionary Left (PIR) founded; disintegrated in 
early 1950s. 

1950* 

1952* 

Communist Party of Bolivia founded by dissidents from PIR. 

PIR revived. 

BRAZIL 

1922 

1960* 

1961* 

Communist Party of Brazil founded. 

Changed name to Brazilian Communist Party. 

Communist Party of Brazil founded (pro-Chinese). 

BULGARIA 

1903 

1919 

1924 

1927 

1934 

Workers’ Social Democratic Party (Narrow Socialists) founded. 
Renamed Bulgarian Communist Party. 

Dissolved by government. 

Reappeared as legal Workers’ Party. 

Dissolved by government; continued illegally as Bulgarian Workers’ 
Party (Communist). 

1948* 

After seizure of power reappeared in the open and changed name 

BURMA 

1939? 

1946 

to Bulgarian Communist Party. 

Burma Communist Party founded (date uncertain). 

Split in Burma Communist Party results in founding of Com¬ 
munist Party of Burma (former called “white flags,” latter “red 
flags”). 

1965* 

Both parties active underground, pro-Chinese. 

CAMBODIA 

1930 

Communist Party of Indochina founded, active in Cambodia. 
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CAMBODIA (continued) 
1951 

1955 

1960-62* 

People’s Party of Khmer founded, active underground. 

Part of this party appeared as legal Masses Party. 

Repressions against communist underground indicated that 
People’s Party of Khmer still active. 

CAMEROON 

1947 

Cameroon People’s Union founded, affiliated with African Demo¬ 
cratic Rally. 

1955 

1960 

1961* 

Dissolved by government; went underground. 

Dissolution repealed; party revived. 

Split into pro-Soviet and pro-Chinese factions. 

CANADA 

1921 

1922-24 

Communist Party of Canada founded as illegal party. 

Workers’ Party of Canada active as legal branch of Communist 
Party of Canada. 

1924-31 

1931-34 

1934-40 

1940 

1943 

1946* 

1947* 

Communist Party of Canada legalized. 

Government repressions forced party underground. 

Returned to legal activities. 

Banned by government. 

Revived as Labor Progressive Party. 

Returned to name Communist Party of Canada. 

Split in party produced Progressive Workers’ Movement (pro- 
Chinese). 

CEYLON 

1935 

Ceylon Equality Party founded; shortly thereafter came under 
Trotsky’s influence. 

1942 

1943 

1946 

1964* 

1964* 

Dissolved by government. 

Ceylon Communist Party founded (Stalinist). 

Ceylon Equality Party revived (Trotskyist). 

Changed name to Revolutionary Ceylon Equality Party. 

Ceylon Communist Party split into pro-Soviet and pro-Chinese 
factions. 

CHILE 

1912 

1922 

1948-52 

1952* 

Socialist Workers’ Party founded. 

Changed name to Communist Party of Chile. 

Outlawed by government. 

Returned to legal operations. 

CHINA (pre-1949) 

1921 

Chinese Communist Party founded; never outlawed, but perse¬ 
cuted by warlords. 
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CHINA, PEOPLE S 


REPUBLIC OF 

1949* 

Chinese Communist Party became ruling party. 

CHINA, REPUBLIC 

OF (Taiwan) 

1965* 

Remnants of Chinese Communist Party allegedly active under¬ 
ground. 

COLOMBIA 

1926 

1930 

1944 

1947* 

1964* 

Socialist Revolutionary Party founded; joined Comintern in 1928. 
Changed name to Communist Party of Colombia. 

Adopted name Social Democratic Party of Colombia. 

Returned to name Communist Party of Colombia. 

Communist Party of Colombia, Marxist-Leninist founded (pro- 
Chinese). 

COSTA RICA 

1929 

1943* 

Communist Party of Costa Rica founded. 

Changed name to Popular Vanguard Party. 

CUBA 

1923 

1925 

1935 

1937 

1938 

1940 

Communist Group of Havana founded. 

Adopted name Communist Party of Cuba. 

Went underground. 

Communist front Revolutionary Union Party founded. 
Communist Party of Cuba legalized. 

Communist Party of Cuba and Revolutionary Union Party merged 
to form Revolutionary Union Communist Party. 

1944 

1953 

1959 

1960-64 

1964 

1965* 

Changed name to Popular Socialist Party (PSP). 

PSP outlawed. 

After Castro’s takeover PSP again legal. 

Integration of PSP and Twenty-sixth of July movement. 

United Party of the Socialist Revolution formed. 

Changed name to Communist Party of Cuba. 

CYPRUS 

1926 

1931 

1935-36 

1941 

1955-59 

1959* 

Communist Party of Cyprus founded. 

Outlawed by British authorities. 

Disintegrated in Cyprus; London group remained active. 
Reappeared in Cyprus as Reform Party of the Working People. 
Party illegal; operated underground. 

After Cyprus became independent, party again legalized. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

1920-21 

1921 

1938-45 

Several communist groups formed in Czechoslovakia. 

Communist Party of Czechoslovakia founded. 

Outlawed, first by Czechoslovak government, later by German 
occupation authorities. 

1945* 

Communist Party of Czechoslovakia revived. 

DENMARK 

1920 

1940-45 

1945* 

1964* 

Danish Communist Party founded. 

Underground during German occupation. 

Reappeared as legal party. 

Split in party produces pro-Chinese Communist Working Circle. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

1939 

1942 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1961 

Spanish civil war refugees formed communist group. 

Dominican Communist Party founded clandestinely. 

Repressions against party; leaders exiled. 

Party reestablished legally as Dominican Popular Socialist Party. 
Outlawed; leaders exiled; party disintegrated. 

Communists established legal front Dominican Popular Movement; 
outlawed same year. 

1965* 

During April coup members of front identified themselves as 
members of Dominican Communist Party. 

ECUADOR 

1928 

1931 

Left faction of Ecuadorean Socialist Party joined Comintern. 

Established itself as Communist Party of Ecuador; operated 
clandestinely. 

1944 

1963* 

During May revolution achieved legal status. 

Outlawed, but continued underground operations. 


EGYPT (see United Arab Republic) 


EL SALVADOR 

Mid-1920s 

Communist Party of El Salvador began as part of proposed Com¬ 
munist Party of Central America (Salvadoran communists later 
claimed their party formed in 1930). 

1965* 

Operated as small underground group. 

ESTONIA 

1917 

1920 

1940* 

Estonian Section of Russian bolshevik party founded in Russia. 
Estonian Communist Party founded; remained illegal until 1940. 

After Soviet occupation revived as legal party and incorporated as 
Section into Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
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FINLAND 

1918 

Finnish Communist Party founded in Moscow; illegal in Finland 
but active underground. 

1920 May 

Socialist Workers’ Party founded in Finland as legal communist 
front; outlawed shortly afterward. 

1920 June 

Finnish Socialist Workers’ Party founded as new legal communist 
front. 

1939-40 

In Soviet-occupied part of Finland (Terijoki), Finnish Communist 
Party acted for short time as ruling party. 

1944* 

Legalization of Finnish Communist Party. 

FRANCE 

1921 

1939-44 

French Communist Party founded. 

Outlawed, first by French government, later by German occupa¬ 
tion authorities; in 1943 party declared allegiance to de Gaulle’s 
Free France. 

1944* 

1964* 

Revived activities in France. 

Group of party members excluded from party for pro-Chinese 
deviation founded Federation of Marxist-Leninist Circles. 

GEORGIA 

1920 

1921* 

Bolshevik Party of Georgia founded when Georgia independent. 

Communist Party (Bolshevik) of Georgia founded after occupa¬ 
tion of Georgia by Soviet army; became section of Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union; dropped designation “Bolshevik” in 
1952. 

GERMANY 

1918 

Communist Party of Germany (Spartacus League)—KPD— 
founded; designation “Spartacus League” soon dropped. 

1919 

Split in party produced new Communist Workers’ Party of 
Germany; dissolved shortly thereafter. 

1920 

Left wing of Independent Social Democratic Party of Germany 
merged with KPD to form United Communist Party of Germany; 
designation “United” soon dropped. 

1933-45 

1945 

KPD outlawed; operated underground and abroad. 

KPD revived in East Germany under Soviet occupation and in 
West Germany under Allied occupation. 

1946* 

Socialist Unity Party of Germany resulted from merger of KPD 
and Social Democratic Party of Germany in East Germany. 

1956* 

KPD in West Germany outlawed; went underground. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

1920* 

Communist Party of Great Britain founded; never changed name; 
never outlawed. 
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GREECE 

1918 

1920 

Socialist Workers’ Party of Greece founded. 

Majority voted affiliation with Comintern and added “Commu¬ 
nist” to name of party in parentheses. 

1924 

1936-44 

Changed name to Communist Party of Greece. 

Outlawed, first by Greek government, later by German occupa¬ 
tion authorities; went underground; organized armed resistance 
against Axis forces. 

1944 Apr. 

1944 Oct. 

1947 

“Lebanon agreement” with exile government. 

After German withdrawal party reappeared as legal party. 

Outlawed by government; went underground; emigre centers of 
party continued activities. 

1951* 

United Democratic Left founded as legal political party directed 
by clandestine Communist Party of Greece. 

1964* 

Pro-Chinese faction of Communist Party of Greece started publi¬ 
cation of journal. 

GUADELOUPE 

1944 

1958* 

Guadeloupe Federation of French Communist Party founded. 
Adopted name Guadeloupe Communist Party. 

GUATEMALA 

1923 

1924 

193247 

Socialist Labor Unification founded. 

Changed name to Communist Party of Guatemala. 

Destroyed by government repression;remnants went underground 
or abroad. 

1947 

1949 

1950 

Democratic Vanguard formed as secret communist political group. 
Communist Party of Guatemala revived. 

Revolutionary Workers’ Party of Guatemala founded as second 
communist party. 

1952 

1954* 

Both parties united as Guatemalan Labor Party. 

New party outlawed; leaders exiled; underground party elements, 
supported by Cuba, organized guerrilla movement. 

GUYANA 

1950* 

People’s Progressive Party founded; although formally not a com¬ 
munist party, its leadership adhered to communist ideology, its 
domestic policy and international alignment indicated communist 
character. 

HAITI 

1930 

Communist Party of Haiti founded; disintegrated shortly after¬ 
ward. 

1946 

1947 

Communist Party of Haiti founded again; disbanded in 1947. 
Popular Socialist Party founded; modeled after Cuban party. 
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HAITI (continued) 
1949-50 

1959* 

1961* 

Completely destroyed by government repressions. 

Party of Popular Accord founded as legal communist party. 

People’s National Liberation Party founded as successor to 
Popular Socialist Party; modeled after Cuban party. 

HONDURAS 

1927 

1932 

1944 

Communist Party of Honduras founded. 

Destroyed by government repressions. 

Democratic Revolutionary Party of Honduras founded as clan¬ 
destine party. 

1948-53 

1954 

Operated openly; banned in 1953. 

Communist Party of Honduras revived; clandestine up to 1958, 
then open activities until military coup in 1963. 

1961* 

Split in party produced Honduran Revolutionary Party as rival 
party; underground since 1963. 

1963* 

Communist Party of Honduras forced underground by govern¬ 
ment repressions. 

HUNGARY 

1918 Mar. 

Communist Party of Hungary founded in Moscow as section of 
Russian Communist Party. 

1918 Nov. 

Communist Party of Hungary founded in Hungary; became ruling 
party in Hungarian Soviet Republic, Mar.-Aug. 1919. 

1919 

Became illegal after collapse of Hungarian Soviet Republic; con¬ 
tinued underground and abroad. 

1922 

1925 

1936 

Dissolved by Comintern. 

Reorganized abroad; in Hungary active underground. 

Comintern disbanded intermediary and top-level party units in 
Hungary and moved party headquarters to Prague. 

1944 

1948 

Part reestablished as Hungarian Communist Party. 

Merged with Social Democratic Party to form Hungarian Workers’ 
Party. 

1956* 

This party reorganized and changed name to Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ Party. 

ICELAND 

1921 

Small faction of Social Democratic Party of Iceland affiliated with 
Comintern but ordered not to secede. 

1930* 

Communist Party of Iceland founded after secession from Social 
Democratic Party. 

1938* 

Left wing split off from Social Democratic Party and united with 
Communist Party of Iceland to form United Labor-Socialist Party 
of Iceland. 
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INDIA 

1928 

193442 

1942 

1964 


1965* 


Communist Party of India founded. 

Declared illegal; active underground. 

Legalized as a result of its pledge to support British war effort. 

Split in party; left faction formed separate organization claiming 
to be legitimate Communist Party of India; had pro-Chinese 
tendencies. 

Two parties with name Communist Party of India operated 
simultaneously. 


INDONESIA 

1914 

1920 

1924 

1927 

1932 

194245 

1945 

1949 

1965 


Marxist-oriented Indies Social Democratic Organization founded. 
Adopted name Communist Party of the Indies. 

Changed name to Communist Party of Indonesia. 

Banned by Dutch government. 

Started underground work. 

Underground struggle against Japanese occupation. 

Reestablished as open party; joined rebellion against Dutch. 
Indonesian independence brings legalization of party. 
Unsuccessful coup followed by stern repressions; party outlawed. 


IRAN 

1920 

1931 

1941 

1945 

1949 

1951-53 

1954* 


First congress of Communist Party of Iran in Soviet-occupied 
territory. 

Iranian parliament passed law banning communist organizations; 
party went underground; leaders in exile. 

Communist movement reappeared as Masses Party of Iran, known 
also as Tudeh, operating in the open. 

In Azerbaijan province Tudeh replaced by Democratic Party of 
Iran as ruling party in Soviet Republic of Azerbaijan. 

Tudeh outlawed following attempt on life of Shah by party 
member. 

Operated in the open during Mossadegh regime. 

Again outlawed and repressed; went underground in Iran; groups 
abroad continued activities. 


IRAQ 

1934 

1935 
1949 
1958 
1960 

1963* 


Committee to Combat Imperialism and Exploitation founded. 
Changed name to Communist Party of Iraq. 

Forced underground by government repressions. 

Brought into open activities by Qasim coup, but still not legal. 

Two communist parties legalized: Communist Party of Iraq and 
Party of People’s Unity. 

Ba‘th coup followed by “reign of terror” against communists; 
communists went underground; leadership of Communist Party of 
Iraq active abroad. 
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IRELAND 

1933 

Communist Party of Ireland founded for Northern and Southern 
Ireland. 

1940* 

Disbanded in southern Irish Free State by government; continued 
in Ulster under name Communist Party of Northern Ireland. 

1948 

1962* 

Irish Workers’ League founded in south. 

This party changed name to Irish Workers’ Party. 

ISRAEL 

1919 

1920 

Workers of Zion founded. 

Splinter party—Socialist Workers’ Party—founded; disintegrated 
in 1921. 

1922 

(?) 

Palestinian Communist Party founded. 

Communist Party of Palestine, radical antizionist splinter group of 
Palestinian Communist Party, active for short time (date 
uncertain). 

193948 

Palestinian Communist Party operated in separate Jewish and 
Arab groups. 

1943 

1948* 

Arab communists formed All-Arab League for National Liberation. 

Palestinian Communist Party adopted name Israeli Communist 
Party (Maqi). 

1965* 

Most Arabs left Maqi; formed party named New Communist List. 

ITALY 

1921 

Split in Italian Socialist Party resulted in founding of Italian Com¬ 
munist Party. 

1923-26 

Forced underground by fascist government repressions; leadership 
moved to France. 

1939 

1945* 

1964 

Party headquarters moved from France to USSR. 

Party began operating both legally and covertly. 

Pro-Chinese faction emerged in party. 

JAPAN 

1922 

1945 

1951 

Japan Communist Party founded as illegal party. 

Legalized. 

Reduced to semilegal status by repressions; activities mostly 
underground. 

1956* 

New leadership returned party to legal activities. 

JORDAN 

1951 

1957* 

Communist Party of Jordan founded. 

Went underground when all political parties outlawed; leaders 
active abroad. 
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KAZAKHSTAN 

1921 

1925* 

Communist Party of Kazakhstan founded. 

Became regional organization of All-Union Communist Party (Bol¬ 
shevik). 

KIRGIZIA 

1918 

Communist Party (Bolshevik) of Turkestan founded, with minimal 
participation of natives. 

1937* 

Renamed Communist Party (Bolshevik) of Kirgizia; later dropped 
designation “Bolshevik.” 

KOREA (pre-1945) 

1918 

Korean People’s Socialist Party founded in Khabarovsk, Soviet 
Russia. 

1919 

Changed name to Korean Communist Party and moved head¬ 
quarters to Vladivostok. 

1925 

Korean Communist Party founded in Seoul as illegal organization; 
decimated by Japanese government repressions; went under¬ 
ground. 

1930 

Chinese Communist Party absorbed Korean communists in 
Manchuria. 

KOREA, DEMOCRATIC 
PEOPLE S REPUBLIC 

OF (North) 

1945 Oct. 

Korean Communist Party legalized by Soviet occupation 
authorities. 

1945 Dec. 

1946 Mar. 

1946 Aug. 

1949* 

Name changed to North Korean Communist Party. 

Yenan returnees from New People’s Party. 

These two parties merged, forming North Korean Workers’Party. 

This party and South Korean Workers’ Party united to form 
Korean Workers’ Party—ruling party in North Korea. 

KOREA, REPUBLIC OF 

(South) 

1945 Oct. 

Korean Communist Party legalized by American occupation 
authorities. 

1946 

1948 

1949* 

Merged with People’s Party to form South Korean Workers’ Party. 
Activities suppressed by government; went underground. 

United with North Korean Workers’ Party to form Korean 
Workers’ Party; active underground. 

LAOS 

1930 

Communist Party of Indochina founded; active in Laos; dissolved 
in 1945. 
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LAOS (continued) 

194445 

Various local communist cells created for support of Laotian and 
Vietnamese guerrilla units operating on Laotian territory; Pathet 
Lao emerged as Laotian communist guerrilla unit. 

1955* 

Laotian People’s Party held first congress; operated in the open in 
areas held by Pathet Lao and underground in other parts of Laos. 

LATVIA 

1919 

Some elements of Latvian Social Democratic Workers’ Party in 
Moscow founded Communist (Bolshevik) Party of Latvia; until 
1940 party operated underground in Latvia. 

1940 June 

After occupation of Latvia by Soviet troops party came into the 

1940 Oct.* 

open. 

Incorporated as branch of All-Union Communist Party (Bol¬ 
shevik); had dropped designation “Bolshevik.” 

LEBANON 

1924 

1944* 

Lebanese People’s Party founded. 

Lebanese Communist Party emerged from division of Lebanese 
People’s Party into separate Lebanese and Syrian parties. 

LESOTHO 

1961* 

Communist Party of Lesotho founded; operated as legal party. 

LITHUANIA 

1918 

Social Democratic Workers’ Party of Lithuania and Belorussia 
founded under German occupation; shortly renamed itself Com¬ 
munist Party of Lithuania and Belorussia. 

1919 

1920 

Took refuge in Soviet Russia after Polish troops took Vilna. 

Lithuanian Communist Party emerged as separate party with 
headquarters in Soviet Russia; in Lithuania operated underground 
until 1940. 

1922 

Regional organization of Lithuanian Communist Party in Vilna 
transferred to Communist Party of Poland. 

1940* 

Lithuanian Communist Party came into the open after occupation 
of Lithuania by Soviet troops; shortly thereafter incorporated 
into All-Union Communist Party (Bolshevik). 

LUXEMBOURG 

1921 

Split in Luxembourg Social Democratic Party resulted in founding 
of Communist Party of Luxembourg. 

194045 

Went underground during German occupation; started armed 
resistance after German invasion of USSR. 

1945* 

Reappeared in the open after war; never changed name. 

MALAGASY REPUBLIC 

1953 

Malagasy Union founded. 
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MALAGASY (continued) 
1956* 

1958* 

Adopted name Union of Malagasy People. 

Malagasy Communist Party founded (pro-Chinese). 

MALAYA and 
SINGAPORE 

1928 

1930* 

South Seas Communist Party founded. 

Changed name to Communist Party of Malaya. 

MARTINIQUE 

1923 

1925 

1939 

1944 

1957* 

Jean Jaures Communist Group founded. 

Became section of French Communist Party. 

Dissolved by French government. 

Revived as Martinican federation of French Communist Party. 
Became Martinican Communist Party. 

MEXICO 

1919 

1920* 

1940 

1948 

1960* 

Several communist groups founded. 

Mexican Communist Party founded. 

Dissidents founded Mexican Peasant-Worker Party. 

People’s Party became pro-Soviet front party (led by Toledano). 

This party changed name to Socialist People’s Party; in 1963 
absorbed Mexican Peasant-Worker Party. 

1963* 

Pro-Chinese members expelled from Mexican Communist Party 
founded Bolshevik Communist Party of Mexico. 

MOROCCO 

1936 

1939 

1943 

1952 

1956 

1959* 

“Moroccan region” of French Communist Party founded. 
Dissolved by French authorities. 

Revived as Moroccan Communist Party. 

Outlawed; went underground. 

Legality restored when Morocco became independent. 

Dissolved by government; operated underground. 

NEPAL 

1949 

1950 

1952 

1956 

1960* 

Communist Party of Nepal founded in Calcutta. 

Operated openly in Nepal. 

Outlawed. 

Granted legal status. 

Formally disbanded as ordered by government; operated more or 
less openly, but illegally. 

1962* 

Dissident exiles in Banares (India) set up separate party 
organization. 
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NETHERLANDS 

1918 

1935 

194045 

Communist Party of Holland founded. 

Renamed Communist Party of the Netherlands. 

Went underground during German occupation; conducted armed 
resistance after German invasion of USSR. 

1945* 

I960?* 

Revived after war. 

Marxist-Leninist Center of Holland founded (pro-Chinese). 

NEW ZEALAND 

1921 

1924 

1926* 

Communist Party of New Zealand founded. 

Became section of Communist Party of Australia. 

Communist Party of New Zealand against independent organiza¬ 
tion; in mid-1960s supported Peking. 

NICARAGUA 

1937 

193945 

Socialist Party of Nicaragua founded. 

Suppressed by government; leaders exiled; then party allowed to 
resume activities during war. 

1945* 

Outlawed; at first continued operating openly, then went under¬ 
ground. 

NIGER REPUBLIC 

1951 

1958* 

Niger Democratic Union founded. 

Changed name to Independence Party (Sawaba). 

NIGERIA 

1963* 

Socialist Workers’ and Farmers’ Party founded. 

NORWAY 

1923 

Split in Norwegian Labor Party resulted in founding of Com¬ 
munist Party of Norway. 

194045 

Went underground during German occupation; started armed 
resistance after German invasion of USSR. 

1945* 

Revived after war. 

OUTER MONGOLIA 

1921 

Mongolian People’s Party held first congress in Kiakhta, Soviet 
Russia. 

1924* 

Changed name to Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party. 

PAKISTAN 

1928 

1954* 

Communist Party of Pakistan founded. 

Outlawed; up to end of 1965 remained illegal, but was active 
underground. 


PALESTINE (see Israel) 
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PANAMA 

1930 

1944 

1953* 

Communist Party of Panama founded. 

Changed name to Party of the People. 

Outlawed; operated underground. 

PARAGUAY 

1928 

1936* 

Paraguayan Communist Party founded. 

Outlawed; communists allowed to work freely during brief inter¬ 
ludes between regimes. 

1963* 

Paraguayan Leninist Communist Party founded (pro-Chinese); 
operated illegally. 

PERU 

1928 

1930 

1948-56 

1963* 

1964* 

Peruvian Socialist Party founded. 

Renamed Peruvian Communist Party. 

Suppressed; subsequently declined. 

Movement of the Revolutionary Left founded (Castroist). 

Pro-Chinese dissidents “expelled’’ pro-Soviet faction, thus creating 
two parties with same name—Peruvian Communist Party; both 
active illegally at end of 1965. 

PHILIPPINES 

1919 

Communist-influenced Union of Filipino Tenants (since 1924 
National Union of Peasants in the Philippines) organized; absorbed 
into Huk resistance movement in 1942. 

1930 

1932 

1938 

Communist Party of the Philippines founded. 

Declared illegal by supreme court. 

Legal status restored; merged with Socialist Party and Chinese 
Bureau (branch of Chinese Communist Party). 

1941 

Organized guerrilla forces known as Huks (later People’s Libera¬ 
tion Army) in anticipation of Japanese occupation. 

1948 

1957* 

Huks outlawed; went underground. 

Communist Party of the Philippines and allied organizations again 
outlawed; never returned to legality; operated underground. 

POLAND 

1918 

Communist Workers’ Party of Poland founded; refused to ask for 
legalization; operated underground. 

1925 

1938 

1941 

1942 

1948* 

Changed name to Communist Party of Poland. 

Disbanded by Comintern. 

Revived in Moscow as Polish Workers’ Party. 

Polish Workers’ Party “founded” in Warsaw. 

After merger with Polish Socialist Party renamed Polish United 
Workers’ Party. 
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PORTUGAL 

1921* 

Portuguese Communist Party founded; outlawed several times but 
never changed name. 

1964* 

Pro-Chinese dissidents formed “open” People’s Action Front and 
“closed” Marxist-Leninist Committee. 

1964* 

Portuguese emigres in Paris founded pro-Chinese Portuguese 
Revolutionary Liberation Group. 

REUNION 

1949 

1959* 

Reunion member federation of French Communist Party founded. 
Changed name to Reunion Communist Party. 

RUMANIA 

1921 

Rumanian Communist Party founded; operated underground until 
1944; later legal. 

1948 

1965* 

Changed name to Rumanian Workers’ Party. 

Returned to name Rumanian Communist Party. 

SAN MARINO 

1945* 

San Marino Communist Party founded; never changed name; 
never outlawed. 

SARAWAK 

1959* 

Sarawak United People’s Party founded—legal front for commu¬ 
nist underground organizations; no communist party created. 

SENEGAL 

1957 

African Independence Party founded as first French West African 
party to demand immediate African independence from France. 

1962* 

Began operating as Senegalese party only; banned same year; con¬ 
tinued underground activities both at home and abroad. 


SINGAPORE (see Malaya) 


SLOVAKIA 

1938-44 

Communist Party of Slovakia founded after Slovakia declared 
independence; operated underground during war; in 1944 orga¬ 
nized uprising against German occupants. 

1945* 

Came into the open as autonomous part of Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia after occupation by Soviet troops. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

1921 

1950 

1953* 

Communist Party of Africa founded. 

Dissolved itself just before being officially outlawed. 

South African Communist Party founded as illegal, underground 
party; suppressed by government; by 1965 largely emigre 
organization. 
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SPAIN 

1920 Apr. 

Federation of Socialist Youth adopted name Spanish Communist 
Party. 

1920 July 

Secessionists from Spanish Socialist Labor Party founded Spanish 
Communist Labor Party. 

1921 

Above two parties merged as Communist Party of Spain; outlawed 
several times and forced underground, but never changed name. 

1932 

Trotskyist group—Communist Left—established by dissenters 
from party; merged with Peasant Workers’ Bloc to form Trotskyist 
party—Workers’ Party of Marxist Unification (POUM); operated 
underground. 

1964* 

Split in Communist Party of Spain resulted in establishment of 
two pro-Peking organizations: Revolutionary Communist Party 
and “Spanish-Marxist-Leninist” faction. 

1965* 

Communist Party of Spain illegal in Spain; operated underground 
with leadership abroad; remnants of POUM also active under¬ 
ground. 

SUDAN 

1947 

Sudanese Communist Party founded; operated semilegally and 
legally; mostly underground. 

1965* 

Split into pro-Soviet and pro-Chinese factions; both operated 
underground. 

SWEDEN 

1919 

1921* 

1929-34 

Social Democratic Left Party of Sweden joined Comintern. 
Changed name to Communist Party of Sweden. 

Split in party produced two communist parties operating simul¬ 
taneously under same name; Comintern recognized minority 
group; majority group abandoned communist orientation. 

1953* 

New split produced Communist Workers’ Federation of Sweden; 
later turned pro-Chinese. 

SWITZERLAND 

1921 

1940 

1944* 

1954 

Communist Party of Switzerland founded. 

Outlawed. 

Revived as Labor Party of Switzerland; active since then. 

Progressive Party founded by Nicole, who had been expelled from 
Labor Party. 

1963* 

Splinter group from Labor Party founded pro-Chinese Swiss Com¬ 
munist Party. 

1964* 

Expelled members of Swiss Communist Party created Romansch 
Federation of Swiss Communists and Organization of Marxist- 
Leninists of Switzerland, both pro-Chinese. 
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SYRIA 

1944* 

Syrian Communist Party emerged from division of Lebanese 
People’s Party into separate Lebanese and Syrian parties; illegal; 
operated underground. 

TADZHIKISTAN 

1918 

1924 

Communist Party of Turkestan founded. 

Regional communist organizations tied to Russian Communist 
Party (Bolshevik) when Tadzhikistan became autonomous SSR. 

1929* 

Regional party organization transformed into adjunct of All- 
Union Communist Party (Bolshevik) when Tadzhikistan pro¬ 
claimed union republic. 

THAILAND 

1942 

1952* 

Communist Party of Thailand founded. 

Outlawed; operated underground. 

TUNISIA 

1920 

1934 

1939 

1943 

1963* 

Tunisian Federation of French Communist Party founded. 

Became Communist Party of Tunisia. 

Dissolved by French authorities. 

Resumed legal activities. 

Outlawed by Tunisian authorities; continued operating 
clandestinely. 

TURKEY 

1918 

Executive Committee of Turkish Socialist-Communists established 
in Moscow; in 1920 moved to Baku; changed name to Turkish 
Communist Party; eventually absorbed by communist movement 
in Turkey. 

1919 

Turkish Workers’ and Peasants’ Party founded in Istanbul; sus¬ 
pended activities in 1920 after Istanbul occupied by Allied forces. 

1920 

Turkish Communist Party founded in Istanbul; illegal, acted 
underground. 

1920 Dec. 

People’s Communist Party of Turkey founded in Ankara, with 
government approval; suppressed in 1922; members joined 
Turkish Communist Party in Istanbul. 

1946 

Turkish Socialist Workers’ and Peasants’ Party formed as legal 
front; banned in Dec. 1946. 

1965* 

Turkish Communist Party continued to operate underground. 

TURKMENISTAN 

1920* 

Communist Party of Turkmenistan founded as section of Russian 
Communist Party (Bolshevik). 
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UKRAINE 

1918 Apr. 

Communist Party (Bolshevik) of the Ukraine founded, indepen¬ 
dent from Russian Communist Party (Bolshevik). 

1918 July 

1919* 

Became autonomous part of Russian party. 

Became regional organization within Russian party; later dropped 
designation “Bolshevik.” 

UNION OF SOVIET 
SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 1 

19034 

Russian Social Democratic Labor Party split into “bolshevik” and 
“menshevik” factions. 

1918 

After becoming ruling party of Russia, “bolshevik” faction 
adopted name Russian Communist Party (Bolshevik). 

1925 

1952* 

Changed name to All-Union Communist Party (Bolshevik). 
Changed name to Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 

1921 Communist Party of Egypt founded. 


1923-25 

1947 

Suppressed by British authorities; disintegrated. 

Communist front Democratic National Liberation Movement 
founded. 

1948 

1958 

1965 

Front ceased activities; leaders arrested; movement disintegrated. 
Unified (Second) Communist Party of Egypt founded. 

Dissolved itself. 

UNITED STATES 

OF AMERICA 

1919 

Two parties founded simultaneously: Communist Party of 
America and Communist Labor Party; both driven underground 
in early 1920 by government repressions. 

1920 

1921 May 

United Communist Party founded. 

Another Communist Party of America founded; in Jan. 1922 split 
into two parties with same name. 

1921 Dec. 

Before split, underground Communist Party of America set up 
open, legal Workers’ Party of America. 

1922 Feb. 

Underground Communist Labor Party set up open, legal party— 
United Toilers of America. 

1923 

Communists emerged from underground and joined forces in legal 
Workers’ Party of America. 

1925 

This party became Workers’ (Communist) Party of America. 


1. See also Armenia, Belorussia, Estonia, Georgia, Kazakhstan, Kirgizia, Latvia, Lithuania, Tadzhikistan, 
Turkmenistan, Ukraine, and Uzbekistan. 
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UNITED STATES 


OF AMERICA (continued) 

1926 

Changed name to Communist Party of the United States of 
America. 

1944 

1945* 

Changed name to Communist Political Association. 

Returned to name Communist Party of the United States of 


America (CPUSA). 

Communist opposition parties: 

1928* After expulsion from CPUSA for echoing Trotsky’s views, James 


1929-40 

P. Cannon founded Communist League of America (Opposition), 
known as “left opposition.” From this party Socialist Workers’ 
Party later developed; in 1965 still militant Trotskyist party. 
Three groups split off from Socialist Workers’ Party: Spartacists, 
American Committee for the Fourth International, and Workers’ 
World Party. 

After expulsion from CPUSA for falling into Moscow’s disfavor, 
Jay Lovestone and associates founded Communist Party (Majority 
Group), known as “right opposition”; party later changed name 
to Communist Party of the United States of America (Opposi¬ 
tion), then to Independent Labor League of America; disbanded 
in 1940. 

1961* 

Pro-Chinese faction expelled from CPUSA founded Progressive 
Labor Party; in 1965 held first convention. 

1965* 

Two small offshoots from CPUSA established themselves as Provi¬ 
sional Organizing Committee for a Marxist-Leninist Party (with 
pro-Stalinist slant) and Communist Party of the United States, 
Marxist-Leninist (with pro-Chinese tendencies). 

URUGUAY 

1920* 

Communist Party of Uruguay founded; never changed name; 
never outlawed. 

UZBEKISTAN (including 
Bukhara and Khiva) 

1918 May? 

1918 June 

Bukharan Communist Party founded in Soviet Russian territory. 

Communist Party (Bolshevik) of Turkestan founded with predom¬ 
inantly Russian membership. 

1920 

1922 

Khoresmian Communist Party founded in Khiva. 

Bukharan and Khoresmian parties merged with Russian Commu¬ 
nist Party (Bolshevik). 

1925* 

Communist Party of Uzbekistan founded as section of Russian 
party. 

VENEZUELA 

1931* 

Communist Party of Venezuela founded; outlawed on several 
occasions, but never changed name. 
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VIETNAM 

1930 

Communist Party of Indochina founded in Hong Kong by merger 
of various communist groups. 

1941 

Re-formed as League for the Independence of Vietnam (known as 
Viet Minh). 

1951 

1954* 

Changed name to Vietnam Workers’ Party. 

After partition of Vietnam, Viet Minh was communist party in 
North Vietnam, whereas Viet Cong San (better known as Viet 
Cong) was underground communist party in South Vietnam. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

1918 

Yugoslav section of Russian Communist Party (Bolshevik) 
founded in Soviet Russia. 

1919 Mar. 

Yugoslav Communist Revolutionary League of Pelagicevci 
founded in Srem, Yugoslavia. 

1919 Apr. 

1920 

Socialist Workers’ Party of Yugoslavia (Communist) founded. 

Changed name to Communist Party of Yugoslavia; operated 
underground until 1945, when it became ruling party. 

1952* 

Changed name to League of Communists of Yugoslavia. 
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Bolshevik revolution in Russia (1917): 
its influence on start of com movement in 
other countries, 3, 18, 22, 40, 92, 98, 
1 15, 149, 238, 243, 267, 271,297, 
300, 308, 348, 356, 370, 388, 419, 
425,462,503 
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Bolshevik revolution ( continued ): 

10 th anniversary celebrations, 119 
“Bolshevization” of CPs: 

France, 138 
Germany, 154 
Great Britain, 164 
Netherlands, 336 
South Africa, 390 
Switzerland, 420 
Yugoslavia, 506 

Borneo, see Malaysia; Sabah; Sarawak 
Borotbisty, see Ukrainian Left Social Revo¬ 
lutionary Party 

Brazil, 40-42, 266, 271, 275, 282, 286, 291, 
437 

com revolt fails (1935), 40, 275 
Portuguese exiled corns active in, 373 
Brazilian CP, 40-42, 266-72 passim , 278, 

280, 287, 295 

Bremen, com group in, 152, 157, 158 
British Guiana, see Guyana 
“British road to socialism,” 166 
“Browderism,” 49, 101 
Brussels meeting of 19 European CPs (1965), 
145,336 

Bukhara, 425, 474, 475 
com attack repulsed (1918), 474 
Soviet Army invades (1920), 425, 475 
Bukharan CP, 474 

Bukharan People’s Soviet Republic (1920), 
425,475 

“Bukharinists” purged, 173, 256, 426 
Bulgaria, 29, 30, 42-47, 96, 172, 220, 484, 
485 

com uprising fails (1923), 43, 83 
Bulgarian CP, 42-47, 76, 83 
Burma, 47-51 
Burma CP, 47-51,352 
Burundi, Chinese in: 
aid com rebellion, 405 
diplomats expelled, 408 
establish com training base, 407 


Cambodia, 51-53, 71, 480, 481 

Cameroon, 54-56, 343 

Cameroon Peoples’ Union (com), 54-56, 

341,342 
Canada, 56-58 
Canary Islands, 401 

Canton com uprising and commune, 67 
Caribbean Labor Congress, 179 
Catholic church: 

opposes Franco rule in Spain, 399 
persecution under com rule, 111, 368 
Central African Republic: expels Chinese 
diplomats, 409 

Central America, 184. See also Latin America 
and individual countries 
Ceylon, 59-64 
Ceylon CP, 61-64 

Ceylon Equality Party (LSSP; com, Tr), 

59-64 

and Fourth International: affiliated with, 
60; expelled from, 134 


Chile, 64-65, 266, 271,272, 275, 278, 283, 
291 

China (pre-1949), 66-74 passim , 83, 89, 348, 
349. See also China, People’s Repub¬ 
lic of; China, Republic of 

China, People’s Republic of, 66-74, 130 
aids North Vietnam, 482 
and Africa, 342, 402-10 passim 
and Albania, 5, 73 
confrontation with USSR: 
in Africa, 404, 409, 410 
in international front organizations, 209, 
212, 223, 487, 490, 493-94, 497,501 

diplomatic missions used for espionage,408 
discredits CPSU, 411 

expands influence at USSR’s expense, 212 
invades Tibet, 282 

See also China (pre-1949); Sino-Soviet 
conflict 

China, Republic of (Taiwan), 66-1A passim, 
45 5. See also China (pre-1949) 

Chinese CP, 66-74, 231, 320, 334, 359, 
454-55 

absorbs Korean corns in Manchuria, 257 
Bureau in Philippines, 359 
dominates CP of Malaya, 316, 317 

Chinese-Indian border incidents, 69, 72, 196, 
197 

Chinese interference in internal political 
affairs in: 

Kenya, 406 
Malawi, 406 
Tanzania, 406 

Chinese People’s Liberation Army {formerly 
Chinese Red Army), 67, 68, 361 

Chinese Soviet Republic in Juichin (Kiangsi 
province), 67 

“Class against class” tactic, 84-85, 86, 138, 
164, 199, 505 

“Cold war,” 77, 21 1,279, 283, 335, 341, 

346 371 398 404 

Colombia, 74-76,’ 266’ 267, 269, 273-80 
passim, 283, 291, 295 

Comecon, see Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance 

Cominform, see Communist Information 
Bureau 

Comintern, see Communist International 

Commissariat of Nationality Affairs, see 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist 
Republic, Commissariat . . . 

Commission for Information and Coopera¬ 
tion among Latin American Jour¬ 
nalists, 218 

Committee for an International Revolu¬ 
tionary Front (Switzerland, com, 
pro-Ch), 423 

Committee of Turkish Socialist-Communists 
(f. Moscow 1918), see Turkish CP 

Common Market, see European Economic 
Community 

Communism, widest spread of (1944-47), 
166, 230, 211, 335, 339, 421,464, 
467 
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Communist armed resistance during World 
War II against: 

Germany, 4, 32, 43, 111, 116, 141, 155, 
171, 240, 31 1, 312, 335,346,366, 
431,507 

Japan, 48, 202, 317,359 
Communist cadre training, see Training of 
com cadres 

Communist coups against com governments: 
Bulgaria (1965), 45 
Hungary (1965), 189 
Communist governments, collapsed, see 
Soviet Republics, collapsed 
Communist guerrilla (insurrectional, partisan) 
warfare against home government: 
Algeria, 11 
Bulgaria, 44 
Cambodia, 52 
Cameroon, 55-56 
China, 67 
Cuba, 102 
Greece, 171 
Guatemala, 178 
Indonesia, 202 
Japan, 245 
Korea, 258 
Latin America, 286 
Niger, 342 
Paraguay, 355 
Peru, 357 

Philippines, 359-61 
Senegal, 386 
Thailand, 428 
Tunisia, 431 
Vietnam (South), 481 
Yugoslavia, 507 

See also Communist uprisings, revolts, and 
coups 

Communist Information Bureau (Comin- 

form), 19, 20, 27, 46, 49, 76 - 78 , 117, 
142, 146, 166, 183, 195, 217, 241, 
245,247,350,352,353,371,373, 
398, 454, 486, 488, 492, 496, 500, 
508 

Calcutta meeting (1948), 318, 330 
dissolution (1956), 77, 454 
expels Yugoslavia (1948), 77, 508 
membership, 4, 76 

“policy of revolution, armed struggle, and 
national liberation,” 49, 318 
Communist-inspired and -led strikes: 

Cuba, 99 

Czechoslovakia, 110 
France, 142 
Greece, 171 
Guyana, 181 
Japan, 245 
Korea (South), 259 
Latvia, 298 
Lebanon, 302 
Luxembourg, 302 
Pakistan, 353 
Portugal, 371 
Spain, 396-99 passim 
USA, 464 


Vietnam (South), 478 
Yugoslavia, 504 

Communist International (Comintern; Third 
International), 7, 13, 18, 20, 27-32 
passim, 35, 43, 46, 57-60 passim, 
64-67 passim, 74, 77, 78 - 92 , 93, 95, 
100, 105, 1 15, 1 17, 1 19, 122,125-29 
passim, 136-40 passim, 150-55 
passim, 163-70 passim. 111, 192-95 
passim, 199, 201,210, 21 1,216, 

219, 233, 235, 238-44 passim, 257, 
271-77 passim, 285, 293, 294, 
297-300 passim, 309-12 passim, 316, 
317, 320, 325, 333-38 passim, 345, 
354, 356, 380, 395-402 passim, 414, 
419, 427-30 passim, 435, 437, 441, 
454, 458, 459, 463, 464, 472, 476, 
503-7 passim 

agents, instructors, and representatives in 
CPs of: 

Australia, 19 
Belgium, 32 
Chile, 64, 65 

China, 66, 71-72 (list), 334 
France, 137 
Germany, 86 

Great Britain, 59, 164, 168 
Hungary, 186 
Indonesia, 203 
Korea, 257 

Latin America, 267-70 passim, 215 

Malaya, 317 

Mexico, 324 

Netherlands, 333 

Philippines, 358 

Poland, 365 

Spain, 294, 398, 400 

USA, 462, 469 (list) 

Vietnam, 478 

“Bolshevization” of CPs {see “Bolsheviza- 
tion” of CPs) 

Bureaus abroad: 

Far Eastern, 66, 71, 72, 89; Shanghai 
branch, 71, 89, 244, 317 
Latin American, 65, 89, 293 
Manila “secretariat,” 358 
Western European, 71, 88, 126, 333 
combats social democracy, 80-86 passim, 
127,155 

commission act as policy-making bodies 

and disciplinary courts, 83, 244, 334, 
364,365 

concedes mistakes, 86, 193 
conflicts with Communist Youth Interna¬ 
tional, 92-93 
conflicts with CPs of: 

China, 67, 72 
France, 137 
Germany, 83 
Great Britain, 168 
Indonesia, 201 
Netherlands, 334 
Poland, 364, 365 
South Africa, 390 
Spain, 396 
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Communist International ( continued ) 
conflicts with CPs of ( continued ): 

Sweden, 415 
USA, 462, 463 
congresses: 

1st (1919), 80, 126, 310, 414, 419, 437, 
469 

2d (1920), 80-82, 201, 375, 395, 400, 
469 

3d (1921), 82, 375, 377, 400, 437 
4th (1922), 82-83, 137, 375, 437, 458 
5th (1924), 83-84, 138, 364, 375, 377, 
378,437, 459,505 

6th (1928), 84-87, 186, 194, 195, 199, 
228, 359, 365, 376, 377-78, 390, 
437,463,478, 505 
7th (1936), 43, 87-88, 140, 186,285, 
371, 373, 376, 378, 420, 427, 507 
decisions opposed by CPs, 7. 67, 109, 166, 
168, 170, 173, 186, 201, 334, 390, 
396, 415 

dismisses old and appoints new party 
leaders in: 

France, 139 
Poland, 364-65 
Sweden, 415 
USA, 469 
Yugoslavia, 505-6 

dissolution (May 1943), 88, 187, 211,294, 
427, 454 
dissolves CPs of: 

Hungary (1922 and 1936), 186 
Korea (recognition withdrawn,1928), 257 
Poland (1938), 363, 366 
dissolves its front organizations, 93, 211, 
220,235,277,373, 378 
financial aid to CPs, 164, 272 
foreign corns in high positions in, 41,72, 
109, 126, 129, 186, 228, 293, 294, 
334, 400, 437 

“general staff of world revolution,” 78, 88 
hoax of founding of, 80 
inspires uprising and revolts in: 

Estonia, 124, 125 
Germany, 83, 84, 153 
Yugoslavia, 505 

interference in internal party affairs of 
CPs in: 

Australia, 19 
Austria, 27 
Belgium, 31 
Chile, 65 
China, 67 
Colombia, 74 
Cuba, 99 

Czechoslovakia, 109 
Estonia, 124 
Finland, 129 
France, 138-39 
Germany, 153 
Greece, 170, 173 
Israel, 235 

Netherlands, 333, 334 
Poland, 363-64, 365 
Rumania, 381 


USA, 85, 462, 463 
Yugoslavia, 505 

interference in internal party affairs voted 
inadmissible by its 7th congress, 87 
overrules majority in CPs and supports 
minority in: 

Poland, 364 
Sweden, 415 
USA, 462, 463 

“party of world revolution,” 210 
periodization of development of world 
com movement, 84 

“third period,” 65, 84, 100, 155, 164-68 
passim, 266, 273, 280, 463 
press organs, 89 
records, 90 

school in Moscow, 33, 237, 469 
Secretariats in Moscow: 

Anglo-American (also South African), 

390 

Caribbean, 267 
Landersekretariats , 88 
Latin American, 393, 476 
South American, 267 
Women’s Secretariat, 210 
theses on national and colonial questions, 

7, 85, 194, 201, 228 

“world communist party” as goal, 81, 132 
Communist Labor Congress, Montevideo 
(1929), 273 

Communist Labor Party (USA), 462 
Communist leaders, expatriated, residing in 
Moscow, 80, 81, 85, 125, 126, 129, 
140, 202, 227, 239, 275, 298, 399 
Communist League of America (Opposition) 
(Tr), 463. See also Socialist Workers 
Party 

Communist Left (Spain), 396 

Communist ministers in coalition 
governments: 

Austria, 24, 25 
Belgium, 32 

Bulgaria, and overthrow of non-com 
government, 44 
Chile, 64, 278 
Cuba, 100 

Czechoslovakia, and overthrow of non-com 
government, 111 
Denmark, 116 
Ecuador, 120, 277, 278 
Finland, 128 
France, 141, 142, 174 
Germany, 157 
Greece, 171 

Hungary, and overthrow of non-com 
government, 187 
Iceland, 192 
Indonesia, 203 
Iran, 226-27 
Iraq, 230 
Luxembourg, 312 
Morocco, 329 
Niger, 342 

Poland, and overthrow of non-com 
government, 367 
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Communist ministers in coalition 
governments ( continued ): 

San Marino, 384 
Spain, 398 
Yugoslavia, 508 

Communist parties, disintegration of: 

Algeria, 11 

Cameroon, 55 

Cyprus, 106 

Haiti, 182 

South Africa, 393 

United Arab Republic, 459, 460 

USA, 465 

Yugoslavia, 505 

Communist parties, underground (illegal 
activities): 

Argentina, 13 
Austria, 23, 24 
Belgium, 32 
Brazil, 40 
Bulgaria, 43 
Burma, 48 
Cameroon, 55 
Canada, 56 
Cuba, 100 
Cyprus, 106 
Czechoslovakia, 111 
Denmark, 116 
Estonia, 124 
Finland, 126-30 passim 
Germany, 155, 157 
Greece, 171 
Indonesia, 202 
Iran, 227 
Iraq, 230 
Italy, 239 

Japan, 243, 245,247 
Korea (South), 260 
Laos, 265 

Latin America, 291 (list) 

Latvia, 298 
Lebanon, 302, 303 
Lithuania, 309 
Malaya, 317-20 
Nicaragua, 341 
Niger, 342 
Norway, 346 
Pakistan, 352, 353 
Poland, 363 
Portugal, 371, 373 
Rumania, 381 
South Africa, 391 
Spain, 399 
Sudan, 413 
Switzerland, 428 
Syria, 303, 304 
Thailand, 428 
Tunisia, 430 
Turkey, 435, 436 
USA, 462, 465, 477 
Yugoslavia, 505 

Communist parties defending and supporting 
USSR, 34, 138-42 passim , 145, 168, 
226, 390,463,507 


Communist parties founded in Soviet Russia: 
Albanian, 3 
Czechoslovak, 108 
Finnish, 125 
Hungarian, 185 
Iranian,' 226 
Korean, 257 
Latvian, 297-98 
Polish, 366 
Turkish, 434 
Yugoslav, 503 

Communist parties incorporated as branches 
of CPSU: 

Armenian, 16 
Estonian, 124 
Kazakh, 254 
Khoresmian, 475 
Latvian, 299 
Lithuanian, 311 
Ukrainian, 441, 443 

Communist parties manifesting independence 
from Moscow: 

Norway, 347 
Rumania, 382, 383 
Spain, 400 
Sweden, 415, 416 
Ukraine (1918), 441 
Yugoslavia, 508-9 

Communist parties objecting to Moscow 
interference into internal party 
affairs: 

Japan, 246 
Korea, 262 
Spain, 396 
Yugoslavia, 509-10 

Communist party activities directed by 

exiled leadership, 55, 56, 1 18, 186, 
201, 228, 230, 239, 277, 298, 330, 
331, 355, 365, 393, 436, 437 

Communist party members, arrest of, see 
Arrest of CP members in corn-ruled 
states 

Communist Party of: 

Albania (see Albanian CP) 

Algeria (see Algerian CP) 

America (f. Sept. 1919), 56, 462 (see also 
Communist Party of United States) 
America (f. May 1920), 462 (see also 

Communist Party of United States) 
America (Majority Group), 463 (see also 
Communist Party of United States 
[Opposition]) 

Argentina, 13 - 15 , 266-72 passim, 278,283, 
287,289,291 
Armenia, 15-18 
Australia, 18 - 21 , 338 
Austria, 22 - 29 , 80 
Belgium, 31-36 
Belorussia, 36-38 

Bolivia, 39-40, 266, 276, 279, 280, 281, 
291 

Brazil (f. 1922) (see Brazilian CP) 

Brazil (f. 1961; pro-Ch), 295 (see also 
Brazilian CP) 

Bulgaria (see Bulgarian CP) 
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Communist Party of ( continued ): 

Burma (see Burma CP) 

Cambodia (see People’s Party of Khmer) 

Cameroon (see Cameroon Peoples’ Union) 

Canada, 56-58 

Central America, 121,272 

Ceylon (see Ceylon Equality Party) 

Chile, 64-65, 266, 267, 268, 271-75 
passim, 287, 291 
China (see Chinese CP) 

Colombia, 74-76, 266, 267, 269, 273, 274, 
277, 280, 283, 291,295 
Colombia, Marxist-Leninist (pro-Ch), 74, 
295 

Costa Rica (see Popular Vanguard Party of 
Costa Rica) 

Cuba, 98-105, 177, 182, 183, 266, 267-68, 
271, 275-78 passim, 284-87 passim, 
291 

Cyprus, 105-8 

Czechoslovakia, 76, 83, 108-15 
Denmark (see Danish CP) 

Dominican Republic (see Dominican CP) 
Ecuador, 119-20, 266, 267, 268, 273, 274, 

277.291.295 

Egypt, 458, 459 (see also Unified [Second] 
CP of Egypt) 

El Salvador, 121-22, 266-71 passim, 274, 
278,291 

Estonia (see Estonian CP) 

Finland (see Finnish CP) 

France (see French CP) 

Georgia, 148-51 

German Austria (see Communist Party of 
Austria) 

Germany, 80, 85, 86, 87, 151-63, 364 
and Hitler’s rise to power, 85-87 
leaders executed in USSR, 155 
sides with Nazis in opposing socialists in 
Prussia, 86 

(see also Socialist Unity Party of 
Germany) 

Great Britain, 163-69, 179, 199, 393, 394 
Greece, 30, 105, 170-73 
Guadeloupe (see Guadeloupe CP) 
Guatemala (see Guatemalan Labor Party) 
Haiti, 182, 268, 274, 279 
Holland (see Communist Party of 
Netherlands) 

Honduras, 184-85, 266-74 passim, 281, 

282.291.295 
Hungary, 76, 185-91 

Iceland (see United Labor-Socialist Party 
of Iceland) 

India, 49, 61, 194-200, 330, 351, 352 
as transmitter of Soviet policies to 
Southern Asia, 49 

Indies (see Communist Party of Indonesia) 
Indochina, 51,478 
Indonesia, 200-205, 334, 352, 358 
Iran (see Tudeh) 

Iraq, 229-32, 460 
Ireland, 232-34 
Israel (see Israeli CP) 

Italy (see Italian CP) 


Japan (see Japan CP) 

Jordan, 251-53 
Kazakhstan, 253-55 
Kirgizia, 255-56 

Korea (see Korean Workers’ Party) 

Laos (see Laotian People’s Party) 

Latvia, 80, 297-99, 309 
Bureau abroad (Soviet Russia), 80, 298 
Lebanon (see Lebanese CP) 

Lesotho, 306-7 

Lithuania (see Lithuanian CP) 

Luxembourg, 312-14 
Malagasy (see Malagasy CP) 

Malaya, 316-21, 352 
Martinique (see Martinican CP) 

Mexico (see Mexican CP) 

Morocco (see Moroccan CP) 

Nepal, 330-32 
Netherlands, 333-37 
New Zealand, 337-40 

Nicaragua (see Socialist Party of Nicaragua) 
Niger Republic (see Independence Party 
[Sawaba]) 

Nigeria (see Socialist Workers’ and Farmers’ 
Party of Nigeria) 

North Ireland, 233-34 (see also Communist 
Party of Ireland) 

Norway, 80, 345-47 

Outer Mongolia (see Mongolian People’s 
Revolutionary Party) 

Pakistan, 351-53 
Palestine (see Israeli CP) 

Panama (see Party of the People of Panama) 
Paraguay v see Paraguayan CP) 

Peru (see Peruvian CP) 

Philippines, 358-61 
Poland (1925-38), 76, 80, 361-70 
created as Communist Workers’ Party 
of Poland (1918-25), 363-64 
dissolved by Comintern (1938), 366 
reactivated as Polish Workers’ Party 
(1942), 366 

renamed Polish United Workers’ Party 
(1948), 367 

Portugal (see Portuguese CP) 

Reunion (see Reunion CP) 

Rumania (see Rumanian CP) 

San Marino (see San Marino CP) 

Senegal (see African Independence Party) 
Slovakia, 110, 111 

South Africa, 306, 388-91 (see also South 
African CP) 

Soviet Union (formerly Russian CP 

[Bolshevik] and All-Union Commu¬ 
nist Party [Bolshevik]), 76, 109, 

124, 131, 145, 158, 270, 287, 31 1, 
381,425, 426, 438, 445-57,474,475 
congresses: 20th (1956), 165, 188, 450, 
455; 21st (1959), 501;22d (1961), 

5, 12, 35, 190, 350, 380, 385, 433, 
451,470,483,485 
“Left Opposition” (Tr), 131, 448 
national and social composition, 453 
national bureaus and sections, 381,450, 
452, 474, 503-4 
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Communist Party of ( continued ): 

Spain, 395-401, 487 
emerges in Geneva (1964) as pro-Ch 
group, 422-23 
Sudan ( see Sudanese CP) 

Sweden, 80, 414-18 
Switzerland ( see Labor Party of 
Switzerland) 

Syria ( see Syrian CP) 

Tadzhikstan, 425-26 
Thailand, 427-29 
Tunisia, 429-33 
Turkestan, 255, 425, 474 
Turkey ( see Turkish CP) 

Turkmenistan, 439-40 
Ukraine, 440 - 44 , 450 
national and social composition, 443 
United Arab Republic (see Unified 
[Second] CP of Egypt) 

United States, 56, 83, 359, 462-72 
Comintern deposes leadership, 85 
Comintern representatives in, 186, 462, 
469 

Comintern’s mediator in Cuba, 101 
disaffiliates from Comintern, 464 
McCarran act (1950) drives party under¬ 
ground, 465, 466 
renamed temporarily Communist 
Political Association, 464 
United States (Opposition) (known as 
“right opposition”), 463 (see also 
Independent Labor League of 
America) 

United States of America, Marxist-Leninist 
(pro-Ch), 466 

Uruguay, 266-73 passim, 278, 287, 291, 

472-74 

Uzbekistan, 474-76 

Venezuela, 266-69 passim, 274, 278, 284, 
291,476-77 

Vietnam (North) (see Vietnam Workers’ 
Party) 

Vietnam (South) (see People’s Revolu¬ 
tionary Party) 

Western Ukraine, 441 
Yugoslavia, 30, 76, 84, 503-9 
expelled from Cominform, 77 
its revisionism attacked by Fourth Inter¬ 
national, 135 

(see also League of Communists of 
Yugoslavia) 

Communist Political Association (USA), 464. 
See also Communist Party of United 
States 

Communist political congress, Buenos Aires 
(1929), 273 

Communist riots and violence, 23, 32, 43, 
110, 138, 139, 142, 144, 174, 180, 
181, 245, 259, 298, 302, 322, 323, 
328, 352-53, 363, 364, 379, 399, 
478, 504 

Communist Students’ Union (France), 144, 
145 

Communist terrorist activities, 10, 43, 178, 
364, 505 


Communist University for the Peoples of the 
East, in USSR, 170 

Communist uprisings, revolts, and coups: 
failed: 

Algeria (1965), 12 

Austria (1919), 22-23; (1934), 23, 24; 
(1950), 25 

Brazil (1935), 40, 375 
Bulgaria (1923), 43, 83 
Burma (1948), 49 
China (1927-28; Shanghai, Hunan, 
Nanchang, Canton), 67 
Congo-Kinshasa (1964), 405, 406, 407 
Dominican Republic (1965), 1 18 
El Salvador (1932), 121, 274 
Estonia (1924), 124, 125 
Germany (1921), 81, 153; (1923), 83, 
84, 153, 364 

Greece (1936), 171; (1944), 171; 

(1946-49), 171,508 
India (1949), 196 

Indonesia (1926), 201; (1948), 202; 
(1965), 204 

Iran (1917), 226; (1946), 226, 227 

Lithuania (1920), 309 

Mexico (1929), 324, 325 

Niger (1964), 342 

Pakistan (1950), 352 

Paraguay (1959-60), 355 

Spain (1934), 397 

Vietnam (1930), 478, 479; (1 940), 479 
planned but prevented: 

Cambodia (I960), 52 
Finland (1948), 128 
Nepal (1952), 330 
Pakistan (1951), 352 
Yugoslavia (1929), 505 

SUCCCSSful! 

Czechoslovakia (1948), 108, 111, 113, 
116 

Vietnam (North) (1945), 479 
Yugoslavia (1941-44), 507, 508 
See also Communist guerrilla . . . warfare 

Communist Workers’ Federation of Sweden 
(pro-Ch), 415 

Communist Workers’ Party of Poland 
(1918-25), 363-64 

Communist Workers’ Party of Sweden 
(pro-Ch), 415 

Communist Working Circle (Denmark, 
pro-Ch), 117 

Communist Youth International, 89, 90, 
92 - 94 , 126, 377 
conflict with Comintern, 93 
dissolution by Comintern, 93, 211 

Communist Youth League (Cuba), 99 

Communists, amnesty for, see Amnesty for 
corns 

Communists, executed, see Execution of 
corns . . . ; Execution of foreign 
corns . . . ; Execution of prominent 
corns . . . ; Execution of prominent 
party leaders . . . 

Communists, exiled, 106, 177, 184, 201, 
239-40, 298, 301,304, 330, 342, 
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Communists, exiled ( continued ): 

355, 370, 373, 386, 393, 428, 436, 
479 

Communists, expelled, see Expulsion of 

founders and prominent members of 
CPs 

Communists, foreign, disappearance in Russia 
Austrian, 24 
British, 168 
Estonian, 124 
Lithuanian, 311 
South African, 390 
Turkish, 434 

Communists in representative assemblies of 
non-com-ruled states (inch election 
results): 

Algeria, 10 

Australia, 19 

Austria, 25 

Argentina, 278 

Belgium, 31-35 passim 

Brazil, 40 

Bulgaria, 43 

Cameroon, 55 

Canada, 57 

Ceylon, 61 

Chile, 64 

Colombia, 75 

Cuba, 100, 101, 103, 278 

Cyprus, 106 

Czechoslovakia, 109-12 passim 

Denmark, 116 

Ecuador, 1 20 

Estonia, 1 24 

Finland, 126, 127, 128 

France, 137-44 passim 

Germany, 153, 155, 157 

Great Britain, 164, 165, 166 

Greece, 170-73 passim 

Guadeloupe, 174, 175 

Guyana, 179, 180, 181 

Haiti, 182, 279 

Hungary, 187 

Iceland, 192, 193 

India, 196, 197,200nl 

Indonesia, 203 

Iran, 226 

Israel, 236 

Italy, 239-42 passim 

Japan, 245,248 

Latin America, 276, 286 

Latvia, 298 

Lebanon, 302 

Lithuania, 310, 311 

Luxembourg, 312, 313 

Malagasy, 315 

Martinique, 321, 322 

Morocco, 327 

Netherlands, 334, 335, 336 

New Zealand, 337, 339 

Niger, 342 

Norway, 345, 346, 347 
Pakistan, 352, 353 
Peru, 278, 357 
Philippines, 360 


Poland, 363, 365, 367 
Reunion, 379, 380 
Rumania, 382 
San Marino, 384 
South Africa, 391 
Spain, 397 
Sudan, 413 
Sweden, 415 

Switzerland, 421,422, 423 
Syria, 304 
Thailand, 427 
Tunisia, 432 

USA (presidential elections), 463, 465,469 
Uruguay, 278, 472, 473 
Venezuela, 278, 416 
Yugoslavia, 504 

Communists opposing independence of: 
Algeria, 7, 9 
Cyprus, 106, 107 
Guadeloupe, 174 
India, 195 
Madagascar, 31 5 
Poland, 362 
Tunisia, 431,432 
Ukraine, 440 

Communists serving Soviet espionage: 
in Australia, 19 
in Canada, 57 
in Iran, 227 
in USA, 465 

Confederation of Latin American Workers 
(f. 1 938; also known as Workers’ 
Confederation of Latin America), 75, 
276, 279, 324 
disbanded in 1964, 501 

Conference of Transport Workers of the 
Pacific, Canton (1924), 358 

Conference on Strike Strategy, Strassburg 
near Berlin (1929), 376 

Congo-Brazzaville, 71,407, 408 
com rebellion, 405 

Congo-Kinshasa, 404, 407, 409, 411 
corns trained in China, 405 
expels Soviet representatives, 405 

Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO, 
in USA): withdraws from World 
Federation of Trade Unions (1949), 
499 

Congress of the Peoples of the East, Baku 
(1920), 228 

Congress of the Sons of Sweat of the 

Philippines, see Communist Party of 
Philippines 

Congresses and meetings of foreign CPs, in 
Russia 
Latvian, 299 
Lithuanian, 310 
Outer Mongolian, 349 
Polish, 363, 364, 365 
Ukrainian, 441 

Costa Rica, 95-96, 266, 274, 291 

Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(Comecon), 5, 46, 78, 96-98, 190, 
350 

Cuba, 98-105, 1 18, 144, 177, 182, 183, 
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Cuba ( continued ): 

266-72 passim, 275-78 passim, 283, 
286, 287, 291, 386, 393, 455, 494 
base for attacks against other Latin 

American countries, 284, 341, 354 

Cyprus, 105-8 

Czechoslovak National Student Union, 221, 
222 

Czechoslovakia, 77, 83, 93, 96, 97, 108-15, 
220, 484, 492 

com takeover (1948), 108, 111, 499 

Dahomey, 409 

Danish CP, 115-18 

Defections and resignations of prominent 
members from CPs: 

Australia, 18 
Belgium, 34 
Brazil, 41 
Colombia, 74 
Denmark, 115, 116, 117 
Finland, 129 
France, 137, 139 
Iran, 226 
Italy, 240 
Japan, 244, 247 
Latin America, 269-70 
Luxembourg, 312 
Malaya, 317 
Martinique, 322 
Netherlands, 334 
New Zealand, 339 
Norway, 346, 347 
Poland, 365, 367 
Portugal, 372, 373 
Reunion, 380 
South Africa, 389, 390 
Spain, 396 
Sweden, 414, 415 
Switzerland, 420, 422 
Syria, 303 
Turkey, 437 
USA, 465 

Democratic National Liberation Movement 
(com, Egypt), 460 

Democratic Party of Iran (com, Iranian 
Azerbaijan), 226 

Democratic Party of Kurdistan (com, 

Mahabad [ 1945]; revived in Iraq 
[I960]), 231 

Democratic Revolutionary Party, see 
Communist Party of Honduras 

Denmark, 93, 115-18, 499 

Deportations to forced labor camps in USSR: 
British corns visiting USSR, 168 
Georgian CP members, 149 
Hungarian CP members, 186 
Polish CP members, 366 
Spanish Trotskyites, 398 

De-Stalinization, 5, 26, 34, 72, 112, 114, 

1 16, 143, 160, 188, 190, 196,260, 
312, 322, 335, 336, 346, 350, 367, 
415, 422 

economic, in Yugoslavia, 509 
sabotaged in Hungary, 188 


Djakarta-Phnom Penh-Peking-Hanoi- 
Pyongyang axis, 203 

Dominican CP, 118-19, 266-69 passim, 277, 
280,291 

Dominican Popular Movement, see 
Dominican CP 

Dominican Popular Socialist Party, see 
Dominican CP 

Dominican Republic, 118-19, 266, 277, 291 
Cuba-based assault on (1959), 284 
Inter-American Peace Force intervention 
during civil war (1965), 286 
Du Bois Clubs (W. E. B. Du Bois Clubs, 
USA), 468 

East Germany, see Germany, Democratic 
Republic of 

Ecuador, 119-20, 266, 276-79 passim, 286, 
291 

Egypt, see United Arab Republic 
Egyptian National Liberation Movement 
(com), 459 

El Salvador, 121-22, 184,266-71 passim, 
278, 286, 291 
com uprising fails, 274 
Election of corns to representative 

assemblies, see Communists in 
representative assemblies . . . 
England, see Great Britain 
Estonia, 79, 122-25 

Estonian Soviet Republic (1918), 79, 123 

Ethiopia, 409, 410 

Ethnic composition of CPs in: 

Rumania, 382-83 
USSR, 453 
Yugoslavia, 512 

European Defense Community, see North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization 
European Economic Community (Common 
Market), 346, 501 

European Recovery Program, see Marshall 
Plan 

Evian agreement (independence of Algeria, 
1962), 11, 144 

Execution of corns by non-com governments 
in: 

Cambodia, 52 

China (pre-1949), 66, 67, 71 
Czechoslovakia, 110 (by Germans) 

Estonia, 124 

France, 140, 141 (by Germans) 

Honduras, 184 
Indonesia, 201-4 passim 
Iraq, 230, 231 
Korea (South), 257 
Lithuania, 310 

Luxembourg, 312 (by Germans) 

Poland, 364 
Spain, 398, 399 
Thailand, 428 

Execution of dissenters in corn-dominated 
states: 

Outer Mongolia (1931), 350 
Poland (1944-45), 367 
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Execution of foreign corns in USSR: 
Austrian, 24 
Bulgarian, 94 
Finnish, 129 
German, 1 55 (list) 

Greek, 173 
Hungarian, 1 86 
Israeli, 235 
Latvian, 298 
Lithuanian, 311 
Polish, 220, 366 
Rumanian, 381 
Yugoslavian, 504, 506 
Execution of prominent corns by com 
governments in: 

Bulgaria, 44-47 passim 
Czechoslovakia, 77, 111, 114 
Hungary, 77, 188, 189 
Execution of prominent party leaders in 
USSR: 

Armenians, 16 

Belorussians, 37 

Georgians, 148, 149 

heads of Soviet Secret Police, 149, 454 

Kazakhs, 254 

Kirgiz, 256 

“Old Bolsheviks,” 449 
Russians, 94, 168, 449, 450 
Ukrainians, 443 
Uzbeks, 475 

Exiled corns, see Communist, exiled 
Expulsion of founders and prominent 
members of CPs: 
by Comintern, 83, 84, 85, 194 
by CPs, 18, 19, 28, 32, 33, 56, 66, 69, 74, 
83, 110, 111, 132, 137, 138, 139, 
145, 153, 154, 160, 161, 164, 168- 
71 passim, 269, 298, 313, 325, 

334, 335, 346, 357, 390, 396, 418, 
419, 443, 463, 464, 504 

Factional strife and power struggle in CPs: 
Albania, 4 
Argentina, 13 
Bulgaria, 44 
Burma, 48 
Egypt, 460 
France, 139 
Germany, 154 
Hungary, 185 
Iceland, 193 
Iraq, 229, 231 
Japan, 246 
Korea, 258 
Latin America, 287 
Lithuania, 298 
Netherlands, 333 
Norway, 346 
Outer Mongolia, 350 
Paraguay, 355 
Peru, 357 
Philippines, 360 
Poland, 364, 365 
Portugal, 370, 373 

Reunion, 379 


South Africa, 389 
Spain, 396, 399 
Sweden, 417 
Switzerland, 421 
Ukraine, 441 
USA, 462, 465 
Venezuela, 476 
Yugoslavia, 505 
Famine: 

in Russia (1921-22), 149, 447 
Kazakhstan (1929-30), 254 
Ukraine (1932), 442 
in China (1960, 1961), 455 
Fascism, “black” fascism, 82, 85, 1 17, 127, 
139, 155, 166, 239 
Federation of Communist Youth of 
Portugal, 370 

Federation of Communist Youth of Spain, 
396, 397 

Federation of Former Political Prisoners of 
German Concentration Camps, see 
International Federation of Resis¬ 
tance Fighters 

Fergana (oblast in Soviet Central Asia), 255 
FIDEL, see Leftist Liberation Front 
“Fifth regiment” of Spanish loyalists, 398, 
400 

Finances of CPs, 27, 249 
Financial support, Chinese, of CPs in: 
Congo-Brazzaville, 403 
Congo-Kinshasa, 405, 407 
Kenya, 407 
Lesotho, 307 

Financial support, Soviet, of CPs in: 

Kenya, 406 
Lesotho, 307 
Somalia, 409 
Syria, 304 

Finland, 80, 123, 125-31 
“Red government” (1918), 79, 125-26 
Soviet invasion (1939), 1 16, 127; (1941), 
127, 192 

Terijoki government (1939), 126-29 
passim 

Finnish CP, 125-31 

Finnish Soviet Republic (Terijoki, 1939), 

126-29 passim 

Food and Agriculture Organization, 503 
Forced labor camps in USSR, see 
Deportations . . . 

Foreign com visitors to USSR, disappearance 
of, see Communists, foreign, dis¬ 
appearance in USSR 
Formosa, see China, Republic of 
Fourth International (Tr), 131-35 
acts in defense of USSR, 132, 1 33 
affiliation of parties, 60, 62 
founding congress, 132 
international centers (1965), 134 
and Sino-Soviet split, 135 
split at 4th congress (1953), 134 
unification congress, Rome (1963), 134 
“world party of the socialist revolution” as 
goal, 132 

and Yugoslavia, 135 
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France, 83, 84, 132, 134, 136-47, 398, 480 
496 

economic aid to African states, 407, 408 
expels-international com front organiza¬ 
tions, 208, 487, 488, 493, 500 
Portuguese exiled corns active in, 373 
Spanish exiled corns active in, 398 
Freemasons, see Masons 
French CP, 10, 77, 78, 136-47, 322, 326, 
385,429,478,479,496 
activities in colonies and territories: 

Algeria, 7-12 passim 
Cameroon, 54, 55 
Guadeloupe, 174, 175 
Malagasy, 314, 315 
Martinique, 321 
Morocco, 326 
Niger, 341 
Reunion, 379 
Senegal, 385 
Tunisia, 429, 433n2 
Vietnam, 478, 479 
activities in defense of USSR, 140 
and African Democratic Rally, 54, 341 
agents in CP of Malaya, 317 
Colonial Bureau, 379 
and de Gaulle, 141-45 passim 
disapproves acts of individual terrorism, 10 
and founding of Comintern, 80 
loyalty to USSR, 142-45 passim 
purges in, 138, 139 
starts “class-against-class” tactic, 138 
starts popular-front tactic, 139 
French Equatorial Africa, former, 386. See 

also Subsaharan Africa and individual 
countries 

French Territory of the Afars and the Issas 
(former French Somaliland), 409 
French West Africa, former, 386. See also 
Subsaharan Africa and individual 
countries 

Friendship University, Moscow ( formerly 
Lumumba University), 405 
Fritz-Heckert-Gewerkschaftsschule, Bernau: 
East German training Center for 
African corns, 404 

General Confederation of Labor (CGT, 

France), 11, 54, 136, 139-42 passim, 
146, 314, 315, 327, 385, 430, 431, 
498 

General Confederation of Labor Work 

Force (CGT Force Ouvri6re, France), 
146 

“General staff of world revolution” (Com¬ 
intern), 78, 88 

Geneva conference and declaration con¬ 
cerning Indochina (1954), 52, 68, 
480, 481 
Georgia, 148-51 

declares independence (1918), 149 
occupation by Soviet Army, 149 
German invasion of: 

Austria (1938), 24 
Denmark (1940), 192 


Hungary (1944), 187 

Poland (1939), 366 

See also German invasion of USSR 

German invasion of USSR (1941): 
effect on Fourth International, 1 32 
general impact on CPs, 88 
influence on CP tactics in: 

Argentina, 13 
Belgium, 32 
Bulgaria, 43 
Canada, 57 
Ceylon, 60 
Colombia, 75 
Denmark, 1 16 
France, 141 
Germany, 1 56 
Great Britain, 166 
Greece, 171 
Iceland, 192 
India, 195 
Italy, 240 
Latin America, 275 
Mexico, 325 
New Zealand, 339 
Norway, 346 
Poland, 366 
South Africa, 391 
Sweden, 41 5 
Switzerland, 419, 421 
Tunisia, 430 
Ukraine, 442 
USA, 464 
Yugoslavia, 507 

German Officers’ League (in USSR), 156 

“German road to socialism,” 156-59 passim 

German-Soviet relations: 
exchange of Dimitrov, 86 
friendship (1939-41), 87 
military cooperation (after 1922), 86 
USSR returns German com exiles, 87 

Germany, 81-87 passim , 93, 125, 127, 132, 
133, 151-63, 214, 342, 363, 364, 

499. See also Germany, Democratic 
Republic of; Germany, Federal 
Republic of 

Germany, Democratic Republic of, 96, 97, 

1 57-62 passim , 227, 484, 485. See 
also Germany 

Germany, Federal Republic of, 161, 214. 

See also Germany 

Ghana {former Gold Coast), 403, 405, 

408-11 passim 

corns trained in USSR and satellites, 404 
expels Chinese diplomats, 409 
guerrilla warfare training for Niger corns, 
342 

Gilan (Soviet) Republic (Persia, 1920-21), 
226 

Goa, 371. See also Portuguese colonies 

Gold Coast, see Ghana 

Great Britain, 83, 84, 132-35 passim, 163-69, 
179, 194, 195, 199,280, 398,492, 
496,498 

intervention in Greece (1944), 171 
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Great Britain ( continued ): 
occupation of Iceland opposed by local 
corns, 192 

“Great leap forward” (China), 68 
Greece, 29, 30, 105, 106, 107, 132, 170-73 
British intervention (1944), 171 
com uprising (1946), 171, 508 
Guadeloupe, 174-76 
Guadeloupe CP, 174 - 76 , 322 
Guatemala, 121, 177 - 78 , 184, 266, 269, 

270, 274, 278-81 passim , 286, 291 
Guatemalan Labor Party (com), 121, 177 - 78 , 
266-71 passim , 274, 277, 281 
Guinea, 342, 343, 404, 405, 408, 411 
corns trained in East Germany, 404 
expels Soviet diplomats, 404, 405 
training college for labor leaders in, 404 
Guyana {former British Guiana), 179-82 
Guzenko affair in Canada, 57 

Haiti, 182-83, 266, 268, 274, 279, 291 
Cuba-based assault on (1959), 284, 285 
Hitler-Stalin pact (Ribbentrop-Molotov pact, 
1939), 87, 94, 449 
influence on CPs in: 

Argentina, 13 
Ceylon, 59 
Chile, 64 
Colombia, 75 
Denmark, 116 
France, 140 
Germany, 156 
Great Britain, 165, 166 
Iceland, 192 
Italy, 240 
Latin America, 275 
Mexico, 324 
Netherlands, 335 
Norway,345 
Palestine, 235 
Rumania, 381 
Slovakia, 110 
South Africa, 391 
Sweden, 41 5 
Switzerland, 418 
USA, 463 
Vietnam, 479 
Yugoslavia, 506 

Hoax of founding of Comintern, 80 
Holland, see Netherlands 
Honduran Revolutionary Party (com), 184. 
See also Communist Party of 
Honduras 

Honduras, 184 - 85 , 266, 267, 272-74 passim , 
281, 282, 291,295 

Huks, see People’s Liberation Army (“Huks,” 
Philippines) 

Hunan com uprising, 67 
Hungarian 1956 rebellion and Soviet 
intervention: 

execution of rebellion leaders, 189 
influence on other CPs, 5, 20, 26, 34, 44, 
72,96, 112, 1 16, 143, 165, 167, 

193, 196, 214, 224, 240, 282, 312, 
339, 346, 383, 415, 423, 451,465, 


489,493, 500 

Hungary, 22, 23, 79, 81,93, 96, 156, 

185 - 91 , 220, 484 

Hungarian Red Army units enter Slovakia, 
109 

Hungarian Soviet Republic (1919), 22, 79, 
81,93, 109 

Iceland, 192-94 

British occupation protested by local 
corns, 192 

“road to socialism,” 193 
Independence Party (Sawaba; com, Niger), 

341-42,410 

Independent Labor League of America 
(com), 463 

India, 194 - 200 , 351, 393, 455 
Chinese border violations (1962), 197,199 
Chinese territorial claims, 196, 455 
war with Pakistan (1965), 198, 199 
Indochina, 477,478, 479 
uprising against French rule (1946), 10, 
142, 480 

Indochina Communist Alliance (Canton, 
China), 478 

Indoctrination of foreign corns in USSR, see 
Training of com cadres 
Indonesia {former Netherlands Indies), 
200-205,487,494 

army cooperates with Sarawak corns, 318 
pro-Peking coup (1965), 69, 73, 212, 21 8, 
320, 501 

Infiltration of European corns into colonial 
Africa, 402 

Infiltration tactic applied by CPs: 
failures: 

Hungary (1930s), 186 
Ireland, 233 
Morocco, 328 
Sarawak, 318 
successes: 

Guatemala, 177 
India, 195 
Malagasy, 315, 316 
Turkey, 436,437 
USA, trade unions (1930s), 481 
Vietnam, 481 
Intellectuals: 

disillusionment with corns in Africa, 403 
important role in com movement, 290, 

324, 327, 338, 355, 369, 370, 387, 
393, 399, 412,420, 436, 437, 441, 
458, 483, 488, 506 

Inter-American Peace Force: intervention in 
Dominican Republic, 286 
International Association of Democratic 
Lawyers, 206-9, 212, 486, 489 
excludes Soviet representative from 
permanent secretariat, 209 
expels Yugoslav affiliate, 207 
International Bank for Economic Coopera¬ 
tion, Moscow (Comecon bank), 97 
International Bar Association (non-com), 208 
International Brigades (Spanish civil war), 

32, 1 10,240, 398,506 
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International Bureau of Tourism and Ex¬ 
changes of Youth, 212, 294 
International Committee for Cooperation of 
Journalists, 217-18 

International Committee of Fourth Interna¬ 
tional (London), 133, 135 
International com front organizations, 

210-12 

expelled from non-com states, 487, 488, 
493,500 

non-com affiliates withdraw from, 487, 
488, 492, 499 

See also specific organizations 
International Communist League (Tr), 132 
International Communists of Germany 
(Bremen), 152 

International Council of Students, 221 
International Confederation of Arab Trade 
Unions, 501 

International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (non-com), 431, 499 
International Federation of Journalists, 217 
International Federation of Resistance 
Fighters, 212, 213-15 

International Institute for Peace, 488, 491, 
496. See also World Council of Peace 
International Labor Organization, 503 
International Organization for Aid to Revo¬ 
lutionaries (International Red Aid), 
89, 121, 154, 210, 211, 216, 299 

branches: 

El Salvador, 121, 266 
Lithuania, 299 
Malagasy, 314 
Portugal, 373 
Spain, 400 

exposed as Soviet intelligence organiza¬ 
tion, 211 

International Organization of Journalists, 
211, 217-19 

“International Party of Communists” 
(Trotsky’s description of Com¬ 
intern), 81 

International Peasants’ Council (Krestintern; 
Peasants’ International), 90, 210, 
211, 219-20, 320, 359, 361 
International Red Aid, see International 
Organization for Aid to 
Revolutionaries 
International Red Cross, 489 
International Secretariat of Fourth Interna¬ 
tional (Argentina), 134, 135 
International Socialist Party, see CP of 
Argentina 

“International Soviet Republic,” as goal of 
Comintern, 78, 80, 81 
International Union of Peasants (non-com), 
220 

International Union of Socialist Youth 
Organizations, 92 

International Union of Students, 212, 
221-26, 323, 351, 405, 492 
International Workers’ Aid (Germany), 154 
Iran, 225-29 

Gilan (Soviet) Republic (1920-21), 226 


Iraq, 229-232, 460 
revolution (1958), 304 
Ireland, 232-34, 499 
Irish Workers’ League (com, Free State), 

234. See also Communist Party of 
Ireland 

Iskra [group] (com, Egypt), 459 
Islamic religious elements oppose commu¬ 
nism, 413 

Israel, 235-38, 251,301 
Israeli CP (formerly Palestinian CP), 235-38, 
251,301 

“arabization” of, 235 
opposes Sinai campaign (1956), 236 
rejects Balfour Declaration, 301 
splits over USSR support for Jewish 
state, 235 

Italian CP, 76, 77, 238-43, 315, 460, 493, 
500 

failed attempt of “dialogue” with church, 
241 

influence in San Marino, 384 
“Italian line” ( also “Italian theses,” “Italian 
road to socialism”), 20, 21, 144, 

145,240 

Italy, 81-84 passim , 93, 132, 238-43 
Ivory Coast: Chinese interference into inter¬ 
nal affairs of, 409 

Japan, 243-50, 350, 359, 464, 487, 499 
occupation of: Burma, 48; Philippines, 359 
Outer Mongolian coup to replace Soviet 
influence with that of (1931), 350 
Japan CP, 243-50 

financially supported by China, 249 
Jews, 213, 304, 458 
in Egypt: Jewish corns oppose Zionism, 

460 

in Iraq: Jewish coins establish Anti-Zionist 
League (1945), 230 
mistreatment in corn-ruled states, 57 
in Poland: radical Jewish groups welcome 
Soviet invasion (1919), 363 
support CPs, 166, 363, 389 
See also Israel 
Jordan, 252-53 

Kara-Kirgiz Autonomous Region, 255 
Karen (ethnic group in Burma), 49 
Kazakhstan, 253-55, 452 
Kenya, 404-10 passim 
Chinese representatives expelled, 406 
corns trained in USSR, 404 
Odinga com conspiracy liquidated, 406 
Soviet representatives expelled, 405 
Kerala (India) com government (1957-59), 
196 

Khivan khanate: overthrown by Soviet 
invasion (1920), 475 
Khoresmian CP, 475 

Khoresmian People’s Soviet Republic (1920), 
475 

Kirgiz Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic 
(1920), 253 
Kirgizia, 255-56 
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Kokand Autonomy (1917), 474 
Komsomol, see All-Union Leninist Commu¬ 
nist Union of Youth 

Korea, 257-63. See also Korea, Democratic 
People’s Republic of; Korea, 

Republic of; Korean War 
Korea, Democratic People’s Republic of 

(North Korea), 97, 257-63, 487. See 
also Korea 

Korea, Republic of (South Korea), 257-61 
passim 

troops in Vietnam, 482 
See also Korea 

Korean CP, 257. See also Korean Workers’ 
Party 

Korean War, 68, 196, 222, 260, 427, 496 
Korean Workers’ Party (1949 merger of 
North and South Korean workers’ 
parties), 257-63 

Korean corns in Manchuria absorbed by 
Chinese CP, 257 

Krestintem, see International Peasants’ 
Council 

Kronstadt uprising against Soviet rule (1921), 
81,447 

Kuomintang, 66, 67, 73, 84, 316, 317, 477, 
479 

Kurdish Soviet Republic (Mahabad), 226, 
227, 231 

Kurds, 226,*230, 304 
revolt in Turkey (1925), 435 

Labor Defense Council (USA), 216 
Labor Party of Switzerland (former CP of 
Switzerland), 80, 418-25 
Labor Progressive Party, see Communist 
Party of Canada 

Labour Party (Great Britain), 163-67 passim , 
180 

Landersekretariats in Comintern, 88 
Laos, 51, 52, 263-65, 480, 481 
Laotian People’s Party, 263-65 
Lapuan Movement (anti-corn, Finland), 127 
Latin America, 182, 183, 212, 218, 220, 
266-96, 493,494 
Latin American CPs: 
and Castro’s takeover in Cuba, 270, 282, 
285-86 

com armed revolts, 274, 275 
conferences in Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo (1929), 357 
defections, 269-70 
front organizations, 292 
legal status (1965), 291 
meetings in Moscow (1950s and 1960), 

284,287 
membership, 292 
organization, 286-89 
origins, 266, 271 

and Sino-Soviet conflict, 285, 294 
social composition, 289-90 
strength, 291 

youth and students in, 291 
Latin American Federation of Trade Unions, 
376 


Latvia, 79, 297-99 

autonomous part of RSFSR (1917), 297 
Latvian Soviet Republic (1918), 79, 297, 
298 

government seated in Russia (1919-20), 
297, 298 

Soviet army invades (1918), 297 
League Against Imperialism (Brussels), 402 
League for the Independence of Vietnam 
(Viet Minh; com), 478 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia, 

503-13. See also Communist Party 
of Yugoslavia 

League of Nations, 80, 110 
Lebanese CP, 300-5 

Lebanese People’s Party, see Lebanese CP 
Lebanon, 300-5 

“Left Opposition” (Tr) in CPSU: 
in Russia, 131,448 
outside Russia, 132 

Leftist Liberation Front (FIDEL; com, 
Uruguay), 473 
Lenin Peace Prize, 209 
Lenin School, Moscow, 33, 237, 469 
Lesotho (former Basutoland), 306-7, 403, 
410 

Liberia, 403 

“Litbel,” see Lithuanian-Belorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic 
Lithuania, 79, 308-11 
Lithuanian-Belorussian Soviet Socialist 

Republic (“Litbel,” 1919), 37, 308-9 
Lithuanian CP, 308-11 
“Bureau Abroad” in Moscow, 309 
founding in Russia (1920), 309 
role in “soldiers’ rebellion” (1920), 309 
“Long March” (China, 1934-35), 67 
Lumumba Institute, Nairobi, 406 
Lumumba University, see Friendship 
University, Moscow 
Luxembourg, 312-14 

Macedonian question, 30, 170-73 passim 
Madagascar, see Malagasy Republic 
Malagasy CP, 314-16 

Malagasy Republic (Madagascar), 314-16, 

410 

Chinese interference in internal affairs of, 
409 

Malagasy Union, see Malagasy CP 
Malawi: Chinese and Soviet interference in 
internal affairs of, 406, 409 
Malaya, 316-21 
Malaysia, 316-21 
Mali, 71, 386,404,411 
college for labor leaders, Bamakao, 404 
corns trained in USSR, 404 
Senegal com refugees in, 386 
Manchuria, 67, 69, 349 
Maori (tribe in New Zealand), 339 
Marshall Plan (European Recovery Program), 
77, 96, 142, 213, 240, 469, 492, 499 
Martinican CP, 175, 321-23 
Martinique, 321-23 
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Marxist-Leninist Center of Holland (com), 

336 

Marxist-Leninist Committee (com, pro-Ch, 
Portugal), 373 
Masons: 

Chinese, 71 

expelled from French CP, 137 
Mass killings of: 

corns in: El Salvador (1932), 274; 

Indonesia (1965), 204 

opponents of communism in: Poland 

(1945-46),367; Greece (1944), 171 
Masses Party of Iran, see Tudeh 
Mauritania, 329 

Mexican CP, 121, 177, 266-73 passim, 279, 
287, 291, 295,324-26 
Mexican Worker-Peasant Party (com), 279. 

See also Mexican CP 

Mexico, 266, 267, 271, 273, 276, 279, 286, 

324-26 

seat of Spanish republican exile govern¬ 
ment with com participation, 398, 400 
Molotov-Ribbentrop pact, see Hitler-Stalin 
pact 

Moncada barracks incident (Santiago de 
Cuba), 102 

Mongolia, see Outer Mongolia 
Mongolian People’s Party, see Mongolian 
People’s Revolutionary Party 
Mongolian People’s Republic, see Outer 
Mongolia 

Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party 
(com), 348-51 
Moroccan CP, 326-30 
Morocco, 326-30 

war (1924-25), 7, 137, 326, 396, 429 
Moscow conference of CPS (1957), 12, 28, 

53,75,95,120,176,234,323,329, 
353, 384,429,433 

Moscow conference of 81 “fraternal parties” 
(1960), 5, 12, 20, 28, 35, 53. 55, 75, 
95, 1 17, 120, 144, 176, 228, 234, 

252, 285, 323, 329, 353, 380, 384, 
429,433,455 

Moscow economic conference (1948), 96 
Moscow meeting of leaders of 19 CPs (1965), 
104, 145,438 

Moscow meetings of Latin American CP 

leaders (1950s and 1960), 283, 287 
Movement of Progressive Workers of Belgium 
(com, pro-Ch), 423 

Movement of the Revolutionary Left, see 
Peruvian CP 

Mozambique, 373, 404, 408-1 1 passim, 487. 

See also Portuguese colonies 
Muslim Brotherhood, 303 

Nanchang com uprising, 67 
National Front for the Liberation of South 
Vietnam (National Liberation Front 
of South Vietnam), 482, 483 
National Lawyers Guild (USA), 206 
National Liberation Front of South 

Vietnam, see National Front for the 
Liberation of South Vietnam 


National Peasants’ Union (Philippines), 359, 
361 

National Socialist German Workers’ Party 
(NSDAP), 85, 86, 155 
its push to power aided by com struggle 
against socialists, 85, 155 
Nationalist trends in CPs, 41, 141, 166, 167, 
179, 195, 203, 226, 382, 383 
“Natives vs. Muscovites” in CPs of: 

Greece, 170 
Hungary, 187, 188 
Korea, 258, 260 
Poland, 364, 367 
Rumania, 381,382 
NATO , see North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization 

Negro intellectuals in Africa: disillusionment 
with corns, 403 
Negroes in USA, 463 
Neocolonialism, 403, 412, 490 
Nepal, 71, 330-32,487 
Netherlands, 83, 333-37, 496, 499 
Netherlands Indies, see Indonesia 
Neutralist policy advocated by CPs, 193, 

402, 404 

New China News Agency: disguise for 

Chinese illegal operations in Africa, 
407, 408 

New Communist List (Israel), 236 
New Economic Policy (NEP), 81, 447, 448 
“New Left” in USA, 466 
New People’s Party (com, Korea), 259 
New York School for Marxist Studies, 468 
New Zealand, 337-40, 496, 499 
troops in Vietnam, 482 
Nicaragua, 340-41 

Cuba-based attack on (1959), 284, 341 
Niger Democratic Union, see Independence 
Party 

Niger Republic, 341-42, 408, 409, 410 
Nigeria, 343-44, 403, 404, 405, 410 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 
10, 78, 116, 193, 214, 240, 489, 

492, 500, 510 

North Korea, see Korea, Democratic People’s 
Republic of 

North Korean CP, 258. See also Korean 
Worker’s Party 

North Korean Workers’ Party (com), 259. 

See also Korean Workers’ Party 
North Vietnam, see Vietnam, Democratic 
Republic of 

Northern Ireland, 233-34. See also Ireland 
Norway, 83, 93, 345-47 

October revolution in Russia, see Bolshevik 
revolution in Russia 
Organization of Marxists-Leninists of 
Switzerland (pro-Ch), 422 
Outer Mongolia, 97, 348-51 
nationalist coup against Soviet domination 
fails, 350 

Pacific Secretariat of Trade Unions (1929), 
376 
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Pakistan, 71, 351-53 
war with India (1965), 198, 199 
Palestine, see Israel 
Palestinian CP, see Israeli CP 
Palestinian question: divides Arab corns, 460 
Pan-African Union of Journalists, 218 
Pan-Africanism, 306, 307, 343, 501 
Panama, 266, 273, 284, 291, 354-55 
Paraguay, 266, 272, 355-56 
Paraguayan CP, 266, 267, 268, 271, 287, 
291,295, 355-56 

Paraguayan Leninist CP (pro-Ch), 295, 355 
Parliamentary elections, see Communists in 
representative assemblies . . . 

Party of People of Panama (com), 266, 273, 
274, 277, 291,295, 354-55 
Party of People’s Unity, see Party of Popular 
Accord 

Party of Popular Accord (com, Haiti), 
182-83, 266, 279, 285, 291 
Party of Revolutionary Left (com), 280. See 
also Communist Party of Bolivia 
Pasabala (Burmese anti-Japanese front 
organization), 48, 49 
Patrice Lumumba Institute of Political 
Science (Lagos, Nigeria), 344 
“Peaceful coexistence” line, 27-28, 72, 208, 
212, 222, 223, 234, 282, 332, 383, 
399, 402, 409, 411,438, 464, 489, 
493 

Peasant Workers’ Bloc (com, Spain), 396 
Peasants’ International, see International 
Peasants’ Council 

People’s Action Front (com, pro-Ch, 
Portugal), 373 

People’s Anti-Japanese Army (“Huks,” 

Philippines), 359. See also People’s 
Liberation Army (“Huks,” 
Philippines) 

People’s CP of Turkey, see Turkish CP 
People’s Liberation Army (China), see 
Chinese Red Army 
People’s Liberation Army (“Huks,” 
Philippines), 359-61 

People’s National Liberation Party (com, 

Haiti), 183. See also Party of Popular 
Accord 

People’s Party of Khmer (com, Cambodia), 

51-53 

People’s Progressive Party (com, Guyana), 

179-82 

People’s Revolutionary Party (com, South 
Vietnam), 483 

People’s Revolutionary Party of Tuva (com), 
89,92nl9 

People’s Socialist Party (Mexico), 325 
Permanent Congress for Trade Union Unity 
of Latin American Workers, 501 
Persian Soviet Socialist Republic (Gilan 
Republic, 1920-21), 226 
Peru, 266, 268, 276, 283, 286, 291, 356-57 
Peruvian CP, 266-70 passim, 273, 274, 278, 
283, 291,295, 356-57 
Peruvian Socialist Party, see Peruvian CP 
Pescadores Islands, 68 


Philippines, 358-61 
bureau of Chinese CP in, 359 
troops in Vietnam, 482 
Poale Zion, 109, 235 

Poland, 76-80 passim, 86, 93, 96, 97, 1 12, 
132, 189, 213, 214, 220, 361 - 70 , 

484 

Polish Commissariat in Russia (1918), see 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist 
Republic: Commissariat of 
Nationality Affairs 

Polish October rebellion (1956), 367, 368 
impact on other CPs, 5, 72, 96, 113, 143, 
189, 196,451,465 
Polish Socialist Party-Left, 362 
Polish United Workers’ Party (com, 

1942-48), 361 - 70 . See also 
Communist Party of Soviet Union 
Polish Workers’ Party, see Polish United 
Workers’ Party 

Political training of foreign corns, see 
Training of com cadres 
“Polycentrism,” 87, 145 
Popular-front tactics adopted by CPs, 4, 13, 
32, 43, 56, 59, 60, 64-68 passim, 71, 
74,86-87,94, 105, 110, 127, 156, 
165, 168, 171, 186, 193, 195, 202, 
226, 240, 274, 302, 310, 324, 327, 
338, 359, 365, 367, 371, 373, 385, 
390, 391, 397, 400, 420, 463, 467, 
468,479, 506 
Dimitrov report on, 87 
initiated in France, 86-87, 139-40 
“popular front of the left” in France 
(1965), 145 

Popular-front tactics and policies adopted by 
corns in: 

Albania, 4 
Argentina, 13 
Belgium, 32 
Bulgaria, 43 
Canada, 56 
Ceylon, 59, 60 
Chile, 64, 65, 276 
China, 67, 68, 71 
Colombia, 74 
Comintern, 87, 211 
Cyprus, 105 
Czechoslovakia, 110 
Finland, 127 

France, 86-87, 139-40, 145, 302, 327, 385; 

by Italians in, 240 
front organizations, 94, 211 
Germany, 156 
Great Britain, 165, 168 
Greece, 171 
Hungary, 186 
Iceland, 193 
India, 195 
Indonesia, 202 
Iran, 226 

Latin America, 274 
Lithuania, 310 
Mexico, 324 
Netherlands, 334 
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Popular-front tactics adopted by corns 
in ( continued ): 

New Zealand, 338 
Philippines, 359 
Poland, 366 
Portugal, 371, 373 
South Africa, 390, 391 
Spain, 397, 400 
Switzerland, 420 
USA, 463,467, 468 
Vietnam, 479 
Yugoslavia, 506 

Popular Socialist Party of Cuba, see 
Communist Party of Cuba 
Popular Socialist Party of Haiti (com), 182, 
277, 291. See also Party of Popular 
Accord 

Popular Vanguard Party of Costa Rica 

(com), 95-96, 266, 268, 274, 277, 
280,291 

Portugal, 370-74, 396 
Portuguese colonies, 373, 403. See also 
Angola; Goa; Mozambique; 
Portuguese Guinea 
Portuguese CP, 370-74 
activities in Portuguese colonies, 373 
Portuguese Guinea, 373, 408, 409. See also 
Portuguese colonies 

Portuguese Revolutionary Liberation Group 
(com, pro-Ch), 373 

Power seizure by CPs, see Seizure of power 
by CPs 

Prisoners of war in Russia, see War prisoners 
and refugees in Russia . . . 
Pro-Chinese “International,” see Committee 
for an International Revolutionary 
Front 

Profintern, see Red International of Labor 
Unions 

Progressive Labor Party (com, pro-Ch, USA), 
466 

Progressive Party (com, Switzerland), 419 
Provisional Organizing Committee for a 

Marxist-Leninist Communist Party 
(pro-Ch, USA), 466 

Provisional revolutionary committee for 

Poland (com, Bialystok, 1920), 363 
Purges and trials of corns in USSR: 
influence on other CPs, 166, 186, 420, 
448,449,451,453,454 
list of purged, 457, 475 
Purges in CPs and international com organi¬ 
zations: 

Albania, 4, 5 

Armenia, 16 

Australia, 18, 19, 20 

Austria, 23 

Belgium, 33 

Bulgaria, 44, 45, 46 

Canada, 57, 58 

China, 66, 69 

Comintern, 83, 84, 85 

Communist Youth International, 94 

Cyprus, 106 

Czechoslovakia, 110, 111 


Estonia, 124 

Finland, 129, 130 

France, 138, 139, 142, 145 

Georgia, 149 

Greece, 170 

Italy, 239 

Japan, 246, 247 

Korea (North), 258, 260 

Latvia, 298 

Lithuania, 309 

Mexico, 325 

Netherlands, 334, 335 

Norway, 346 

Outer Mongolia, 349, 350 
Palestine, 235 
Poland, 364 
Rumania, 381,382 
Tadzhikstan, 426 
Turkey, 434, 437 
Ukraine, 442, 443 
USA, 465,466 
Yugoslavia, 504, 506 
Purges in USSR of foreign corns who fled 

homeland persecutions, 84, 87, 298, 
311,366,368,390 

Purges of founders and prominent members 
of CPs and international com organi¬ 
zations: 

China, 66 
Comintern, 85 

Communist Youth International, 94 

Czechoslovakia, 110, 111 

Estonia, 124 

France, 138 

Greece, 171, 172, 173 

Hungary, 190 

Italy, 239 

Japan, 247 

Lithuania, 298 

Netherlands, 334, 335 

Poland, 367 

Rumania, 382 

USA, 463,464 

Purges of pro-Soviet elements from CPs: 
Albania, 5 
Japan, 247 
Yugoslavia, 509 

Queensland, 19 
Quemoy (island), 68, 72 

Radio broadcasts: 
com propaganda to Turkey, 438 
from China and USSR to Africa, 408 
from Moscow by foreign corns, 294 
Rajk (L4szl6) affair (Hungary), 188 
Rassemblement Democratique Africain, see 
African Democratic Rally 
Red Aid, see International Organization for 
Aid to Revolutionaries 
Red Army, Soviet, intervention to impose 
com regimes, 25, 37, 44, 81, 110, 
111,123, 253, 258, 425, 447, 485 
Armenia (1920), 16 
Bukhara (1920), 425 
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Czechoslovakia (1948), 108 
Estonia (1918), 123; (1940), 124 
Finland (1918), 125; (1939), 127 
Georgia (1921), 149 
Iran (1918 and 1945), 226 
Latvia (1919), 297; (1940), 298 
Lithuania (1919), 309; (1940), 311 
Poland (1919-20), 363;(1939), 367 
Ukraine (1918 and 1920), 441 
“Red Flag” corns (Burma), 48 
Red International of Labor Unions 

(Profintern), 81,82, 89, 90, 126, 
137, 164, 165, 210, 220, 257, 293, 
358, 361, 375-77,420,468 
dissolved by Comintern (1937), 21 1, 376 
“Red regiments” formed in Soviet Russia 
(1918), 79 
Czechs in, 108 
Estonians in, 123 
Poles in, 363 

Red Sport International (Sportintern), 210, 
21 1, 377-78 

Reichstag fire, Berlin (1933), 85, 86, 1 55 
Repressions against corns and CPs: 

Algeria, 7, 12 

Argentina, 13 

Austria, 24 

Balkan countries, 83 

Belgium, 31 

Brazil, 40, 41, 275 

Cambodia, 52-53 

Cameroon, 54 

Canada, 56, 57 

Cuba, 99, 101 

Dominican Republic, 118 

El Salvador, 121 

France, 138 

Germany, 155, 156 

Guatemala, 177 

Haiti, 182 

Honduras, 281 

Hungary, 1 86 

Indonesia, 201 

Iran, 226 

Italy, 239 

Japan, 244, 245 

Latin America, 274, 275, 291 

Malaya (by British), 317 

Morocco, 328 

Pakistan, 352 

Paraguay, 355 

Poland, 364 

Portugal, 370, 371 

Spain, 398 

Thailand, 427 

Tunisia, 429, 430 

USA, 462, 465,466,467 

Vietnam, 479 

Yugoslavia, 504 

Repressions against non-coms in corn-domi¬ 
nated states: 

Armenia, 16 
Bulgaria, 45 

China (People’s Republic of), 68 
Czechoslovakia, 111, 112 


Germany (East), 160 
Hungary, 187, 188 
Poland, 508 
Ukraine, 442 
Yugoslavia, 508 

Republic of South Africa, see South Africa 
Reunion, 379-80 
Reunion CP, 175, 322, 379-80 
Revisionism and revisionists in CPs, 57, 72, 
112, 160, 172, 193, 262, 336, 510 
Revolutionary Ceylon Equality Party 
(com), 62 

Revolutionary CP (pro-Ch, Spain), 400 
Revolutionary Union Party of Cuba, see 
Communist Party of Cuba 
Revolutionary Workers’ Party of Bolivia 

(Tr, later pro-Ch), see CP of Bolivia 
Revolutionary Workers’ Party of Guatemala, 
see Guatemalan Labor Party 
Rhodesia, 403, 408-11 passim 
corns trained in USSR, 404 
Ribbentrop-Molotov pact, see Hitler-Stalin 
pact 

Rif war, see Morocco 

Romansch Federation of Swiss Communists 
(pro-Ch), 422 

Rote Hilfe (Germany), 216 
Rumania, 29, 30, 76, 93, 96, 109, 220, 347, 
380-84,484 

antagonized by Soviet annexations of 
1940,381 

Rumanian Bureau of Russian CP, Moscow, 
381 

Rumanian CP, 30, 76, 380-84 
Rumanian Workers’ Party, see Rumanian CP 
Russia, see Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 

Russian CP (Bolshevik) (1918-25), 446-47. 
See also Communist Party of Soviet 
Union 

Russian revolution (Nov. 1917), see Bol¬ 
shevik revolution in Russia 
Russian Social Democratic Labor Party, 16, 
36, 148, 253, 297, 439, 440, 445, 
474 

Northern Baltic Organization of, 123 
Northwestern regional organization of, 37 
Tallinn Committee of, 122 
See also Communist Party of Soviet Union 
Russian Social Democratic Labor Party 
(Bolshevik), 37, 79, 148, 446 ' 
Estonian section of, 123 
See also Communist Party of Soviet Union 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic. 
79, 80, 81,297,452 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, 80, 92 
Commissariat of Nationality Affairs, 79 
national commissariats: 

Estonian, 123 
Finnish, 80 
Latvian, 297, 298 
Lithuanian, 308 
Polish, 362 

Russians heading non-Russian CPs in USSR: 
in Belorussia, 37 
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Russians heading non-Russian CPs in 
USSR ( continued ): 
in Lithuania, 310 
in Ukraine, 441,442, 443 
Russification of non-Russian ethnic areas by 
Soviet government: 

Belorussia, 37 
Ukraine, 441,443 
Rwanda, 407 

Sabah (North Borneo), 316 
San Marino, 384-85 
San Marino CP, 384-85 
Sarawak, 316-21 passim 
Sarawak Advanced Youths’ Association, see 
Communist Party of Malaya 
Sarawak Liberation League, see Communist 
Party of Malaya 

Sarawak Overseas Democratic Youth League, 
see Communist Party of Malaya 
Scholarships for Africans for studies in 
Moscow, 181,404-8 passim 
School for Ideological Training for Africans, 
Bautzen, East Germany, 404 
Schools for African guerrilla fighters in 
Prague and Bulgaria, 404 
Schutzbund (Austria), 23, 24, 27, 87 
exiles in USSR executed, 24 
Second-and-a-Half International, see Vienna 
Socialist Union 

Second International, see Socialist (Second) 
International 

Seizure of power by CPs in: 

Albania, 4 
Armenia (1920), 16 
Bulgaria, 44 

Czechoslovakia, 108, 111, 116, 211, 222 

Estonia (1917-18), 123 

Hungary, 1 87 

Poland, 366-67 

Rumania, 381-82 

Yugoslavia, 508 

Semirechie (oblast in Soviet Central Asia),255 
Senegal, 341,342, 385-87,403,410 
Senegalese Democratic Union (com), 341 
Serbia, 29. See also Yugoslavia 
Shanghai: 

com uprising (1927), 67 
massacre of corns (1927), 67 
Singapore, 316-321 
Sinkiang, 67 

Sino-Soviet border incidents, 69 
Sino-Soviet conflict, 12, 14, 39, 46, 50, 55, 
65,95, 107, 1 19, 122, 130, 144, 

168,183,184,190,203,228,234, 
294, 312, 313, 323, 329, 341-44 
passim, 350, 368, 380, 385, 393, 
433,437,454-55,473 
and Africa, 404, 409-10 
background, 454 

Chinese accused of Trotskyism, 455 
Chinese attitude, 72-73 
Chinese territorial demands, 455 
consequences in Comecon, 97 


and Fourth International, 135 
influence on international front organiza¬ 
tions, 209, 223-24, 484, 487, 490 
and Latin America, 294-95 
Rumanian attempt to mediate, 383 
Soviet attitude, 454-55 
See also Sino-Soviet conflict, influence on 
other CPs 

Sino-Soviet conflict, influence on other CPs 
CPs remain neutral: 

Cuba, 104 
Norway, 346-47 
Rumania, 383 
South Africa, 392 
Venezuela, 295, 477 
CPs split, pro-Ch parties formed: 

Australia, 20, 73 
Belgium, 34-36 
Brazil, 41, 73, 295 
Canada, 58 
Ceylon, 62-63 
Colombia, 73, 74-75, 295 
Denmark, 1 17 
France, 73, 145 
Mexico, 73, 295, 325 
Netherlands, 336-37 
Paraguay, 73, 295, 355 
Peru, 73, 295, 357 
Portugal, 373 
Spain, 73, 399-400 
Switzerland, 73, 422 
USA, 466, 470 

CPs switch allegiance to Peking: 

Albania, 5, 73 
Indonesia, 73, 203 
Japan, 73,246-47 
Korea, 73, 262 
Laos, 73, 265 
Malagasy, 314, 316 
Malaysia, 73, 316, 320 
New Zealand, 73, 339-40 
Thailand, 73, 429 
Vietnam, 73, 483 
CPs with pro-Ch factions: 

Austria, 28, 73 
Cameroon, 55-56 
Ecuador, 73, 295 
Great Britain, 168 
Greece, 173 
Guadeloupe, 176 
Guatemala, 178 
India, 73, 199 
Iran, 227 
Israel, 237 
Italy, 242 
Lebanon, 73 
Nepal, 331-32 
Panama, 354 
Sudan, 414 
Sweden, 415,417 
Slovakia, 109-112 

Slovak Soviet Republic (1919),79, 81,109 
uprising (1944), 111 
Social composition of CPs in: 

Armenia, 17 
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Social composition of CPs in ( continued ): 
Bulgaria, 45 
Czechoslovakia, 113 
Germany, 158-59 
Poland, 368-69 
Rumania, 382 
USSR, 453 
USA, 467 
Yugoslavia, 511 

Social Democracy of Kingdom of Poland and 
Lithuania, 361,362 

Social Democratic Left Party of Sweden, 

414 

Social Democratic Party of Colombia, see 
Communist Party of Colombia 
‘‘Social fascists,” 155, 186,463 
Social Revolutionary Party of Colombia, see 
Communist Party of Colombia 
Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, 
see Yugoslavia 

Socialist International, see Socialist (Second) 
International 

Socialist League of South Africa (com), 392. 

See also South African CP 
Socialist Party of America, 462, 463 
Socialist Party of Nicaragua (com), 266, 276, 
277, 340-41 

Socialist Party of Philippines, see Com¬ 
munist Party of Philippines 
Socialist People’s Party of Mexico, 266. See 
also Mexican CP 

Socialist (Second) International, 78, 79, 82, 
92,446, 503, 504 

Lenin’s disruptive activities in, 22, 79, 446 
Socialist Unity Party (com, East Germany), 
159-61 

Socialist Workers’ and Farmers’ Party of 
Nigeria (com), 343-44 
Socialist Workers Party (Tr, USA), 463, 

466 

adheres to Fourth International, 132 
pro-Ch stand, 470 

Socialist Workers’ Party of Chile, see Com¬ 
munist Party of Chile 
Socialist Workers’ Party of Yugoslavia 
(com), 504. See also League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia 
Socialist Youth International, see Inter¬ 
national Union of Socialist Youth 
Organizations 

Somali Republic (Somalia), 408-1 1 passim 
Soviet-Chinese rivalry in, 404, 410 
South Africa, 306, 388-94, 402, 407-11 
passim, 496 

South African CP, 391-94. See also Com¬ 
munist Party of Africa 
South Korea, see Korea, Republic of 
South Korean Workers’ Party (com), 259. 

See also Korean Workers’ Party 
South Seas CP, see Communist Party of 
Malaya 

South West Africa: corns trained in USSR, 
404 

Soviet advice to and support of CPs, 24, 25, 
49, 1 17, 129, 141, 143, 187, 188, 


189,192,197,228 

Soviet aggression against Finland: influence 
on foreign CPs, 1 16, 127, 133, 345, 
415 

Soviet and East European instructors for 
armies of African states, 406, 410 

Soviet and Soviet bloc economic aid to 
African states, 407 
Congo-Brazzaville, 408 
Guinea, 405 
Somalia, 410 

Soviet Association for the Liberation of 
Egypt (Baku, USSR), 458 

Soviet diplomatic and consular officials 
aiding foreign CPs: 

Africa, 404 
Australia, 18 
China, 67, 71 
Egypt, 459 

Soviet financial support to CPs, 79, 332, 363 

Soviet government interference in internal 
political affairs: 

Albania, 5 
Algeria, 12 
Asian countries, 49 
Bulgaria, 44 
Canada, 57 
China, 67, 71 
Congo, 404 
Czechoslovakia, 112 
France, 77 
Greece, 173 
Guinea, 404, 405 
Hungary, 188 
India, 197 
Italy, 77 
Kenya, 406 
Malawi, 406 
Poland, 367-68 
Rumania, 382 
Switzerland, 419 
Ukraine, 441-42 
Yugoslavia, 77, 508-9 

Soviet intelligence: 
uses Comintern emissaries, 89 
uses International Red Aid, 211 

Soviet military interventions to secure com 
regimes: 

Bukhara, 475 
Estonia, 123-24 
Hungary, 187, 189 
Latvia, 297 
Lithuania, 309 
Ukraine, 441 

Soviet persecution of Ukrainian nationalists, 
441-42 

Soviet republics and governments, collapse 
of: 

Azerbaijan (Iran, 1946), 226, 227 
Bavaria (1919), 22, 81 
Estonia (1919), 79, 123 
Finland (1918), 79, 125; (1939), 126-29 
passim 

Hungary (1919), 22, 23, 79, 81, 109, 185 
Iran (Gilan, 1920), 226 
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Soviet republics and governments, collapse 
of ( continued ): 

Juichin (Kiangsi province, 1931-34), 67 
Kurdish Republic (Iran, 1946), 226, 227 
Latvia (1919), 79, 297 
Lithuania (1919), 79, 308-9 
Poland (1920), 79, 363 
Slovakia (1919), 79, 81, 109 
Soviet-sponsored Polish army in USSR 
(1943), 366 

Soviet strategy in Africa, 402-7 passim 
Soviet Union, see Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 

Soviet-Yugoslav rupture, 4, 77, 78, 172, 207, 
213,222,454,486, 509-11 
Spain, 87, 93, 110, 240, 395-401,506 
civil war (1936-39), 32, 110, 118, 165, 

188, 240, 294, 397-400 passim, 506 
refugees in Dominican Republic set up 
exile com organizations, 118 
Spanish com exiles in: 

Eastern Europe, 399 
France, 398, 399 
North Africa, 399 
USSR, 399 

Spanish CP, 395. See also Communist Party 
of Spain 

Spanish Communist Workers’ Party, 395. 

See also Communist Party of Spain 
“Spanish Marxist-Leninist” faction (com, 
pro-Ch), 400 

Spardak (Armenian com youth organization), 
15 

Spartacists (Tr, USA), 466 
“Spartacus” (Latvia), 297 
Spartacus Party (com, Armenian, in Beirut, 
Lebanon), 301 

Spartakus Bund (Germany), 152 
Sportintern, see Red Sport International 
Stockholm peace appeal (1950), 142, 352, 
488, 500 

Subsaharan Africa, 402-12 
Sudan, 403-6 passim, 410, 412-14 
Sudanese CP, 412-14 
Islamic opposition causes dissolution 
(1965),413 

Sweden, 80, 93, 414-18, 486 
Swiss CP (f. 1963, pro-Ch), 418, 422, 424 
Swiss Social Democratic Party: membership 
referendum rejects affiliation with 
Comintern, 419-20 
Switzerland, 79, 80, 93, 132, 418-25 
Syria, 71, 300-305,460 
Syrian CP, 302-5, 460 


Tadzhikistan, 425-26 
Taiwan, see China, Republic of 
Tanganyika, 407. See also Tanzania 
Tannu Tuva, 89, 92 (n. 19) 

Tanzania, 71,406, 408 
corns trained in USSR, 404 
See also Tanganyika 
Terijoki government, see Finnish Soviet 
Republic 


Thailand, 320, 427-29 
CP of Malaya active in, 317, 428 
troops in Vietnam, 482 
Thailand Independence Movement (in China), 
428 

Thailand Patriotic Front (in China), 428 
Third International, see Communist Inter¬ 
national 
Tibet, 68, 282 

uprising against Chinese domination (1959), 
69,196 

“Titoists” expelled and liquidated by CPs, 
45,46, 77, 158, 159, 226, 346, 367 
Trade Union Educational League (USA), 468 
Trade Union Federation of Pakistan (com), 
351 

Trade Union International (Amsterdam), 165 
Trades Union Congress (TUC, Great Britain), 
498 

withdraws from World Federation of Trade 
Unions (1949), 499 
Training of com cadres: 

African: 

by Chinese, 342, 403-8 passim 
in Cuba, 386 
in Eastern Europe, 404-5 
in USSR, 404-5 

Asian, by Chinese, 50, 246, 428, 479 
in USSR, 3,22,23,33,40, 109, 171, 

301, 338, 430, 437, 469, 478, 505 
Training of Indonesian corns by Japanese 
intelligence (1944), 202 
Transcaucasian Federation, 150 
Trials of corns in non-com states: 

Cambodia, 53 
Pakistan, 352 
Portugal, 371 
Senegal, 386 
Tunisia, 429 
USA, 464, 465 

Trials of corns in USSR, see Purges and 
trials in USSR 

Trotskyism, 85, 94, 447, 449, 455, 509. See 
also Fourth International; 

Trotskyists 

Trotskyists, 16, 21, 37, 39, 59-62, 66, 72, 

84, 85, 94, 131-135, 138, 149, 155, 
167, 168, 187, 256, 270, 298, 312, 
325, 334, 364, 365, 391, 396, 398, 
426, 463,478-79 

factions in CPs, 84, 139, 149, 168, 187, 
325,364,365 

ministers in Ceylon government, 62 
parties in USA, 463 
in Spain, assassinated or deported to 
USSR, 398 

support USSR, 132-33 

Tudeh (Masses Party of Iran, com), 225-29 
Tudor Vladimirescu division (Rumania), 381 
Tunisia, 429-33 
Turkestan, 69, 255,425 
Turkestan Autonomous Soviet Republic, 
255,474 
Turkey, 434-38 
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Turkey ( continued ): 
communism treated as treason, 436 
radio com propaganda broadcast to, 438 
Turkish CP, 434-38 

Turkish Socialist Workers’ and Peasants’ 

Party (legal com front), 436 
Turkish Workers’ and Peasants’ Socialist 
Party (com), 434. See also 
Turkish CP 

Turkmenistan, 439-40 
Tuva, see Tannu Tuva 

Twenty-sixth of July movement (Cuba), 102, 
285 

Uganda, 407 

Ukraine, 81,440-44, 452 
corns advocate confederation of inde¬ 
pendent soviet republics instead of 
Soviet Union (1922), 441 
peasant uprising against Soviet occupation 
(1919), 441 

Ukrainian Left Socialist Revolutionary Party 
(borotbisty ), 441. See also Com¬ 
munist Party of Ukraine 
Ukrainian People’s Republic (1919-20): 

opposes Soviet domination, 441 
UNESCO, see United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
Unified (Second) CP of Egypt, 460 
Union of Cameroon Peoples, see Cameroon 
Peoples’ Union 

Union of Malagasy People, see Malagasy CP 
Union of Polish Patriots (Moscow, 1943), 

367 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 5, 12, 

16, 17, 20, 24, 30, 32, 37, 40, 43, 
44,45,49,55,57,65,67,71,72, 

73, 76-88 passim, 93, 96, 104, 

108-16 passim, 123-32 passim, 138, 
140, 142, 145, 154, 155, 158, 162, 
207, 210-11,267, 270, 278, 280, 

282, 284, 298-303 passim, 324, 325, 
346, 348, 366, 367, 368, 382, 403-6 
passim, 409, 410, 413, 420, 436, 
445-57, 475, 484, 485, 493, 507, 

510 

accused by Africans of racism, 406 
“anti-party group” in, 451 
and Hitler, 87, 155, 449 (see also Hitler- 
Stalin pact) 

intervenes in Spanish civil war, 398, 400 
and Outer Mongolia, 348, 350 
and the Straits, 436 

See also Russian Soviet Federated Socialist 
Republic and individual Soviet 
republics; Sino-Soviet conflict; 

Soviet . . . 

United Arab Republic, 230, 301, 304, 406, 
413, 456, 458-61 

United CP of America, 56, 462. See also 
Communist Party of United States 
United CP of Australia, see Communist 
Party of Australia 

United Democratic Left (com, Greece), 170. 
See also Communist Party of Greece 


“United front from above,” 61,82, 84, 87, 
155,376 

“United front from below,” 82, 84, 85, 127, 
139, 363,420 

United Kingdom, see Great Britain; Northern 
Ireland 

United Labor-Socialist Party of Iceland (com), 

192-94 

United Nations, 171, 203, 206, 208, 214, 

217, 222, 230, 278, 303, 403, 431, 
486,493,496,500 
Committee on Human Rights, 207 
Economic and Social Council, 207, 208, 

217, 225,487,497, 503 
Security Council, 227 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
225,487,495,497, 503 
United Party of Socialist Revolution, see 
Communist Party of Cuba 

United States of America, 77, 96, 99, 100, 
132, 145, 179, 198, 203, 207, 208, 
217, 244, 280, 371,403, 430,431, 
455, 462-72, 509 
Comintern agents in, 462, 469 
economic aid to African states, 407 
seat of Fourth International, 132 
supports Greece against com attack, 171, 

172 

Supreme Court decision on McCarran act, 
466 

United Toilers of America (com), 463. See 
also Communist Party of United 
States 

Unity Confederation of Labor (CGTU, 
France), 7, 136-39 passim, 146 
Upper Volta, 409 
expels Chinese diplomats, 409 
Uprisings and rebellions against com 
regimes: 

East Germany (1956), 159 
Hungary (1956), 189 
Outer Mongolia (1937-39), 350 
Poland (1956), 367 
Tibet (1959), 69, 196 
Uprisings, revolts, and coups by corns, see 
Communist uprisings, revolts, and 
coups 

Uruguay, 266-73 passim, 278, 279, 282, 

287, 291, 355, 472-73 
Uzbekistan (Uzbek Soviet Socialist Repub¬ 
lic), 425,452,474-76 

Venezuela, 266-69 passim, 274, 276, 278, 
283-86 passim, 291,295, 476-77, 

487 

Vienna Socialist Union (Second-and-a-Half 
International), 82 

Viet Cong (com, South Vietnam), 481, 482 
Viet Minh, see League for the Independence 
of Vietnam 

Vietnam, 46, 190, 477-84. See also Vietnam, 
Democratic Republic of; Vietnam, 
Republic of 
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Vietnam, Democratic Republic of (North 
Vietnam), 51, 52, 97, 428, 477, 
479-84, 487. See also Vietnam 
Vietnam, Republic of (South Vietnam), 

477, 480-84 passim, 495. See also 
Vietnam 

Vietnam Revolutionary Youth League 
(Canton, China), 478 
Vietnam war, 46, 190, 482 
Vietnam Workers’ Party (com), 51, 477-84 
Violence, com, see Assassination attempts 
. . . ; Assassinations by corns . . . ; 
Communist riots and violence; Com¬ 
munist uprisings, revolts, and coups 

“War communism,” 81,447 
War prisoners and refugees in Russia trained 
to spread communism abroad, 79, 
362,434, 503 
Austrians, 22 

Austro-Hungarians, 27, 503 
Croatians, 503 
Czechs, 108 
Hungarians, 185 
Poles, 362 
Serbians, 503 
Slovaks, 185 
Turks, 434 

Wars of national liberation, 402, 403, 407, 
408,409,428 

Warsaw Pact, see Warsaw Treaty Organization 
Warsaw Treaty Organization (Warsaw Pact), 

5, 46, 78, 484-85 

West Germany, see Germany, Federal 
Republic of 

“White Flag” corns (Burma), 48 
Wilhelm-Pieck Institute, East Berlin, 404 
Women’s International Democratic Federa¬ 
tion, 211,485-87,488 
expelled by French government, 487 
expels Yugoslav affiliate, 486 
Workers (Communist) Party of America, 462 
Workers’ Confederation of Latin America, 

see Confederation of Latin American 
Workers 

Workers’ International Relief, 210 
Workers League (Tr, USA), 134 
Workers of Zion, see Poale Zion 
Workers’ Party, see Bulgarian CP 
Workers Party of America (com), 462 
Workers’ Party of Marxist Unification (Tr, 
Spain), 396, 397, 398 
members assassinated or deported to 

USSR during Spanish civil war, 398 
See also Communist Party of Spain 
Workers World Party (Tr, USA), 466 
World Assembly of Youth, 492 
“World communist party,” as goal of Com¬ 
intern, 81,132 

World Congress of Intellectuals for Peace, 
207,488 

World Council of Peace (formerly World 


Peace Council), 168, 180, 207, 208, 
209, 212, 214, 225, 405, 427, 486, 
488-91,495,496,500 
banned from Austria (1957), 488, 491 
expelled from France (1951), 488 
See also Stockholm peace appeal 
World Federation of Democratic Youth, 211, 
212, 225, 351,405, 486, 492-95 
abandoned by non-com affiliates, 492 
denounced by Chinese as “paid Soviet 
agents”, 494 

expelled from France, 493 
expels Yugoslav affiliates, 492 
World Federation of International Juridical 
Associations, 208 

World Federation of Scientific Workers, 212, 

496-98 

expels Yugoslav affiliates, 496 
“Peking Center,” 497 
World Federation of Trade Unions, 180, 

21 1,228,313,315,342, 344,351, 
393,405,413,486,498-503 
CIO (USA) and TUC (Great Britain) with¬ 
draw from, 499 

expelled from Austria and France, 500 
expels Yugoslav affiliate, 500 
gives financial aid to corn-inspired strikes, 
500 

Latin American bureau, 501 
World Health Organization, 489 
“World party of the socialist revolution,” 

as goal of Fourth International, 132 
World Peace Council, see World Council of 
Peace 

World revolution, 278, 404 
Soviet goal, 79, 271,363 
Soviet government’s subsidy for, 79 

Yalta conference (1945), 367 
“Yenan returnees” in Korea, 258 
Young Communist International, see Com¬ 
munist Youth International 
Yugoslav Communist Revolutionary League 
of Pelagicevci, 504 

Yugoslavia, 30, 77, 112, 172, 207, 220, 

503-13 

and Albania, 4 
and Comecon, 97 

expelled from Cominform, 47, 172, 213, 
222, 486 

expelled from international com front 
organizations, 207, 213, 222, 486, 
493,496, 500 

USSR resumes relations with, 78, 454 
Zambia, 408 

Zanzibar, 405, 408, 409, 410, 487 
Zionism, 111, 303 
Jewish corns in Egypt oppose, 460 
Soviet support (1946-47), 251 
See also Israel 

Zveno (Bulgarian military league), 44 
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